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PLATING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  TALBOT  COMES  HOME. 


THERE  was  yeiy  little  light  left 
in  the  sky  on  the  cold,  mnrky, 
Januaiy  night  on  which  this  eboij 
commences.  The  moon  was  yonng 
and  easily  oyershadowed,  and, 
though  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
was  given  to  the  'red  planet  Mars,* 
he  kept  it  unseen  hy  the  citizens  of 
London.  Fog,  in  fact,  reigned  su- 
preme, when  the  girl  who  is  to  play 
the  fijrst  x>art  in  this  drama  got  out 
of  a  respectable-looking  brougham 
at  the  door  of  a  tall  house  in  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  it,  and  upon  the  career 
throngh  which  we  shall  follow  her. 
The  broad  blaze  of  light  which 
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fell  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her, 
as  it  were,  dazzled  her  for  an  instuit 
as  she  went  up  the  step  and  into 
the  hall — a  hall  that,  in  the  language 
of  advertisements,  was  really  of 
palatial  proportions,  and  up  from 
which  a  spiral  staircase  curved  away 
into  space.  A  fire  burnt  in  a  huge 
stove  in  the  centre,  and  a  burly 
I)orter  sat  in  a  huge  chair  by  the 
door  of  this  hall.  Altogether  there 
was  a  discomposing  air  of  magni- 
tude about  everything,  that  was 
oppressive  to  a  tired  traveller  who 
found  herself  in  London  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 
''I  am  Miss  Talbot;  can  I  have 
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come  to  the  right  house?'  ehe 
asked,  quickly,  of  a  grim-looking 
servant  in  grey  livery,  who  had  come 
out  on  the  step  to  meet  her.  And 
he  conveyed  to  her  mind  the  fact 
that  she  had  come  to  the  right 
house ;  that  it '  would  be  well  for 
her  to  walk  upstairs,  and  that  mas- 
ter would  be  horao  to  dinner  in 
half  an  hour,'  in  the  low  tones  and 
succinct  manner  of  well:trained  ser- 
Titude, 

Co-existent  with  the  oppression, 
there  had  been  a  sense  of  elation  at 
the  size  and  splendour  of  this  horao 
to  which  she  had  come.  But  the 
elation  vanished  as  she  mounted 
flight  after  flight  of  the  broad,  cold, 
clean  stone  stairs ;  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  mind,  through  the 
agency  of  several  brass  plates  on 
several  doors,  that  many  families 
were  resident  in  this  mansion ;  and 
that  it  was  a  fair  pedestrian  feat  to 
mount  from  the  street-door  to  the 
topmost  *  flat,'  where  her  brother,  to 
whom  she  had  come  home,  dwelt  in 
bachelor  freedom  and  comfort,  which 
he  was  about  to  break  up  for  her 
sake. 

Elation  woe  her  portion  again 
when  she  came  into  the  brightly- 
lighted,  thickly-carpetted  hall,  and 
caught  glimpses,  tlirough  open 
doors,  of  several  luxuriously-fur- 
nished rooms.  There  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  more  than  comfort  over  the 
home  Edgar  Tallx)t  had  prepared 
for  his  sister.  There  was  refine- 
ment, elegance,  — '  warmth  and 
colour,'  too — or  she,  with  her  warm 
and  glowing  tastes,  would  not  have 
sympathized  with  it  all  so  suddenly 
as  she  did,  even  while  walking  along 
leisurely  to  the  room  that  was  ,at 
once  pointed  out  to  her  as  hers,  and 
seeming  to  glance  carelessly  about 
her. 

She  enjoyed  it  all  with  such  a 
hearty,  young,  strong  appreciation. 
Enjoyed  it  for  itself,  without  giving 
much  thought  to  the  possible  motive 
which  had  brought  it  about.  For  a 
few  minutes,  as  she  stood  between 
two  subtly-adjusted  glasses  that  re- 
flected her  own  perfect  figure  and 
all  the  delicate  appointments  of 
the  room,  she  forgot  that  a  brother, 
whom  she  had  never  seen  to  re- 
member,   was   coming    home    to 


dinner  in  half  an  hour.  Then  sho 
reminded  herself  of  it  and  the  old 
adage  about  first  impressions ;  and 
thtu  slio  went  on  to  attire  herself 
for  the  meeting,  with  all  the  kind- 
liest memories  of  him  which  sho 
could  collect,  and  by  reorganizing 
her  dress. 

There  had  been  little  plot,  littlo 
incident,  little  action  in  her  life  as 
yet.  Twenty  years  ago  she  had 
been  left  (a  baby  of  two)  to  the  care 
of  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  her 
mother's.  The  latter  had  lapsed  out 
of  life  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
husband ;  who  in  turn  had  died 
after  a  feeble  wrestle  with  fever  in 
Calcutta,  leaving  four  children,  for 
whom  he  provided  aa  follows  : 

To  his  eldest  son,  Edgar  Talbot, 
he  left  the  whole  of  his  business  and 
personal  property,  charged  with  tlio 
following  legacies  and  bequests, 
viz: — 

To  his  "svidow,  150?.  per  anmim 
only, '  l)ecause  her  tastes  were  simple^ 
and  more  would  be  unnecessary.' 

To  Lionel  Talbot,  his  second  son, 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  go  into  the  army  when 
he  should  be  old  enough. 

To  Marian  Talbot,  his  eldest 
daughter,  one  thousand  pounds  and 
her  mother's  jewels. 

To  Beatrix  Talbot,  his  youngest 
daughter, — not  even  so  much  as  a 
mention. 

There  were  many  reasons  af^signed 
at  the  time  for  this  cruel  and  unjust 
caprice,  by  people  who  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Men  said  that  old  Talbofc 
must  have  had  good  cause  for 
making  such  an  invidious  exception 
with  regard  to  the  baby  Beatrix; 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  heard  the  sayings 
in  silence,  and  bent  her  already 
bowed  head  still  lower,  and  ollered 
no  one  an  explanation,  Uard  woixls 
and  harder  suspicions  were  bruited 
abroad,  even  in  the  first  days  of  her 
widowhood,  about  the  pale  pretty 
woman  who  had  meekly  borne  the 
burden  of  being  old  Talbot's  wifo 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and 
who  now  could  not  be  got  to  de- 
clare that  there  was  anything  un- 
fair in  a  will  that  not  only  left  her 
youngest  child  and  herself  paupers, 
but  that  put  them  under  a  heavy 
cloud.  Without  demur,  or  repining, 
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or  lepioach,  she  accepted  the  posi* 
turn,  and  let  evil  toagaea  wag 
unchecked,  nnchid,  till  her  boys' 
gnardiana  relieved  her  of  their 
charge.  Then  she  brought  her 
daughters  home  to  tiie  hoose  of  her 
aont  in  the  Eagliah  eoontry,  and 

Sieeently  &ded  away  under  the  in- 
nenoe  of  the  dood  which  had  no 
ailTer  lining. 

The  children's  guardians  had  re- 
moyed  Marian  from  that  quiet  old 
home  at  her  mother's  death.  Bat 
Beatrix  had  been  sufifored  to  remain 
on — ^there  were  no  instmctions 
aboat  hec  Marian  went  to  school, 
and  grew  and  prospered;  and  at 
nineteen— fiye  or  six  years  before  the 
oX)ening  of  this  story—'  married  rery 
comfortably/  every  one  said,  and 
she  never  contradicted  them;  and, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Tal- 
bots,  conconed  in  forgetting  the 
little  outcast  down  at  ^ioke  Basing 
— ^who  had,  meanwhile,  developed 
from  the  baby  Bee  into  a  beaatiful 
girl,  known  as  Miss  Talbot  through- 
out that  countryHsida  A  girl  from 
whom  the  shadow  cast  by  her 
fathers  neglect  was  lifted  as  soon  as 
ahe  was  looked  upon.  A  bright, 
farave,  thoroughbred  creature,  who 
bad  grown  into  every  feminine  grace 
without  care  or  culture,  or  con- 
sideiation  from  the  brothers  and 
sister  who  were  but  names  to  her. 

When  their  mother  died,  the  i  sol. 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Calcutta 
merchant  to  his  widow  for  her  life, 
was  still,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
managers  of  Edgar's  fortune,  re- 
mitted quarterly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  for  whom  no  provision 
had  been  made.  The  same  arrange- 
ment continued  after  Edgar  attained 
faifl  majority,  and  took  matters  into 
bis  own  hands.  On  this  150^. 
Beatrix  was  a  princess  amongst  the 
people  of  Stoke  Basing.  It  provided 
her  with  every  comfort— more— with 
every  luxury  of  which  she  had  ever 
heard.  As  a  child,  it  gave  her  a 
pony,  and  music,  and  dancing, 
and  drawing-lessons, — '  the  best  the 
neighbourhood  afforded/  her  aunt, 
old  Miss  Lenox,  was  wont  to  assert 
As  a  grown-up  girl,  it  gave  her 
freedom  &om  the  miseries  of  small 
economies,  a  riding-horse,  and  little 
basket  -  phaeton ;    a    considerable 


power  of  relieving  the  want  and 
squalor  which  abounded  in  that 
flourishing  agricultural  parish,  and 
a  certain  independence  with  regud 
to  her  old  aunt— an  independence 
which  showed  itself  in  a  bright, 
cheery   toleration  for  whims  and 

Suerulous  manifestations  of  au- 
tiority,  which  would  have  been 
irksome  to  the  point  of  non-endur- 
ance, had  the  girl  not  felt  tiiat  it 
was  within  her  power  to  brei^  her 
bonds  at  any  time. 

For  Miss  Lenox  was  not  at  all  the 
ideal  aged  relative  of  romance.  She 
was  a  hard-mannered,  good,  con- 
scientious, narrow-minded  woman, 
who,  though  she  would  have  churged 
herself  with  her  niece's  child  at  any 
cost  and  imder  any  circumstances, 
never  failed  to  count  the  former  and 
bewail  the  latter  as  amongst  her 
many  crosses.  There  was  compensa- 
tion in  the  conviction  Miss  Lenox 
had,  that  these  (the  crosses)  were 
giving  her  a  high  plaeeamoDg  the 
elect  of  Stoke  Basing.  And  there 
was  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
the  cost  would  have  been  greater, 
and  the  circumstances  more  lament- 
able, had  Beatrix  had  nothing  a 
year  of  her  own,  instead  of  150Z. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  was  merely  the  sorrow  of  sur- 
prise and  uncertainty— merely  the 
shock  one  feels  at  any  long-continued 
habit  of  living  being  abruptly  rent 
asunder,  which  Beatrix  Talbot  expe- 
rienced when  old  Miss  Lenox  died. 
The  great  difference  the  event  would 
make  in  her  life  did  not  present  it- 
self to  her  mind.  She  was  conscious, 
vaguely,  that  it  would  nccessitaite 
some  alteration  in  her  mode  of 
living.  She  would  want  fewer  ser- 
vants and  a  smaller  house;  she 
would  want  some  one  to  spend  the 
loDg  winter  evenings  with  her;  and 
— there  her  plans  became  wavy,  and 
she  felt  that  she  would  need  to  co  - 
suit  some  friend,  and  knew  that  she 
had  none  whose  counsel  she  could 
care  to  take. 

But  before  tiio  funeral  day  camo 
Beatrix  was  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  herself.  Her  eldest 
brother,  Edgar,  wrote  to  her  and 
offtred  her  a  home  with  him,  in 
words  that  read  like  an  order.  She 
was  to  go  to  him  as  soon  as  she 
B  a 
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could  conveniently  pack  up  her  own 
personal  belongings;  and  she  was 
*  to  believe  that  henceforth  her  hap- 
piness and  welfare  would  be  the 
chief  objects  in  life  of  her  affectionate 
brother, 

'Edgab  Talbot/ 

She  was  very  glad  to  believe  that, 
or  anything  else  that  sounded  kind 
in  those  early  days  of  the  desolation 
that  always  sets  in  after  the  death 
of  any  one— glad  to  believe  it,  and 
anxious  to  go  up  and  verify  it  She 
was  on  the  point  of  doing  the  latter 
(she  hoped)  when  we  parted  from 
her  just  now. 

She  had  done  away  with  every 
trace  of  travel-stain  and  weariness 
when  she  came  out  from  her  room 
in  response  to  a  communication  sho 
received  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  drawing-room.  It  w  as 
natural  to  her  to  be  careful  and  fas- 
tidious, and  to  study  the  becoming 
at  all  times,  and  she  had  never  felt 
the  obligation  ux)on  her  to  obey  this 
natural  instinct  so  strongly  as  she 
did  to-night.  '  I  should  like  him  to 
think  me  nice  at  once,'  she  thought, 
as  she  moved  along  to  the  meeting, 
alternately  depressed  by  the  fear 
that  her  brother  might  find  her 
rustic  and  uncultivated,  and  cheered 
by  the  memory  of  the  last  look  in 
the  glass. 

As  sho  went  into  the  room,  a 
gentleman,  a  young  man  of  nine- 
and-twenty  or  thirty,  came  forward 
to  meet  her.  Ho  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  hoped  they  should  get  on 
well  together,  and  then  held  her  off 
to '  have  a  look  at  what  the  baby 
Bee  had  grown  into,"  as  he  said. 
This  was  what  he  saw— 

A  girl  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  yet  not  tall,  splendidly  and 
fully  formed,  rounded  and  finely 
developed,  deep-chested,  broad- 
shouldered,  slender-wristed.  A  girl 
with  just  BO  much  sway  about  her 
when  she  walked  as  was  suggestive 
of  action  unfettered  by  tight  cloth- 
ing. A  girl  who  had  the  art  of 
standing  perfectly  erect  without 
looking  stiff— a  combination,  in 
short,  of  perfect  health,  grace,  and 
freedom. 

Her  perfection  of  outline,  her  rare 
symmetry  of  form,  took  the  eyes  of 


the  man  who  advanced  to  meet 
her,  and  chained  them  away  from 
her  face  for  a  moment  or  two.  But 
when  she  held  back  a  little,  still 
with  her  hands  in  his  grasp,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  and  told  him  sho  was 
glad  to  be  with  him — her  brother — 
at  last ;  when  she  did  this,  he  saw 
that  the  graceful  promise  of  beauty 
which  had  been  given  him  by  tho 
first  glimpse  of  her  was  gloriously 
fulfilled.  She  was  a  superb,  glowing- 
hued  beauty,  rich  in  the  gracious 
colouring  of  chestnut  hair  and  violet 
eyes ;  very  perfect  in  feature,  too — 
not  with  the  perfection  of  aquiline 
regularity,  but  with  the  more  win- 
ning loveliness  that  goes  with  a  noso 
that  is  straight  in  itself,  and  still 
not  straight  down  from  the  forehead, 
— and  with  richly-red  laughing  lips, 
that  were  quicker  to  part  or  pout 
than  to  adapt  themselves  to  tho 
prunes  and  prism '  forms.. 

As  Edgar  Talbot  looked  down 
into  the  well-opened,  fearless  eyes ; 
as  he  marked  the  expression  that 
swept  over  her  fece  as  she  felt  tlio 
intensity  of  his  observation — an  ex- 
pression that  was  a  queer  combina- 
tion of  blush,  and  frown,  and  smilo 
— he  read  a  portion  of  her  character, 
and  recognized  all  her  beauty. 
There  was  plenty  of  pride,  plenty  of 
self-possession,  and  plenty  of  self- 
will  in  this  country-nurtured  sister 
of  his.  She  looked  as  if  she  could 
be  very  devoted  and  very  defiant,  if 
she  were  called  upon  to  be  either. 
He  liked  her  very  much  alrea^ly. 
Liked  her  for  the  good  looks  that 
would  surely  make  her  remarkable ; 
liked  the  turn  of  her  head,  and  tho 
tone  of  her  clear  full  voice;  liked 
her  for  being  so  unmistakably  a 
gentlewoman,  that  even  his  fas- 
tidious taste  could  find  no  &ult  with 
anything  save  the  density  of  her 
mourning  dress. 

There  was  little  likeness  between 
them :  still,  had  you  been  prepared 
for  it  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  brother  and  sister,  a  faint  re- 
semblance would  have  made  itself 
manifest.  His  hair  was  the  samo 
colour  as  hers,  but  without  the 
wave  that  made  hers  luxuriant,  or 
the  reflections  that  made  it  rich. 
His  eyes  were  grey  —  sensible, 
thoughtful,  kind,  but  never  soft  in 
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their  glanoos.  He  was  a  tall,  well* 
formed  maD|  bnt  he  Btooped,  and  bo 
last  a  little  both  in  height  and  air. 
Ho  was  quiet  in  manner,  quiet  in 
Toice,  quiet  in  style.  Beatrix,  to 
whom  his  occnpation  in  life  was  as 
unknown  as  his  local  habitation 
had  been  before  this  day,  put  him 
down  for  a  follower  of  one  or  other 
of  the  sage  professions  of  law  or 
physic.  He  had  very  mnch  the 
look,  to  her,  of  one  who  was  wont 
to  give  advice  and  to  have  it  taken. 
His  tones — though  his  voice  was  low 
and  unmarked  by  inflection— were 
quick,  prompt,  decided.  Beatrix 
had  been  accompanied  on  the 
journey  up  from  Stoke  Basing  by 
anticipations  of  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  These  anticipations  fled 
as  he  led  her  in  to  dinner,  and 
planted  her  on  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  and  generally  took  care 
and  command  of  her. 

Gradually,  as  the  dinner  went  on, 
Iklgar  Talbot  evoked  some  old 
memones  about  their  &ther  and 
mother,  and  their  old  home  in  Cal- 
cutta, th&t  had  the  effect  of  making 
Beatrix  feel  that,  once  upon  a  time, 
there  had  been  a  link,  however 
slight,  between  them. 

'  I  can  just,  and  only  just  remem- 
ber mamma,'  Beatrix  said,  in  re- 
sponse. 'It  may  be  only  that  I  think 
I  can  remember  her,  from  having 
beard  aunt  Lenox  talk  about  her  so 
mnch.  Her  hair  used  to  be  loose  and 
soft,  and  to  hang  over  her  &ce  a 
good  deal.' 

'I  have  no  doubt  it  did,' Edgar 
answered,  as  a  vision  of  what  used  to 
strike  his*  tight,  neat  young  mind 
as  untidyness  in  his  mother  crossed 
his  memory.  'Marian  is  very  like 
her  mother;  she  will  be  here  to  see 
you  to-morrow.' 

'And  Lionel?' 

'Lionel  will  come  in  by-and-by. 
I  asked  him  to  dine  with  us,  but  he 
is  very  much  engaged  just  now  with 
a  friend  of  his  who  is  ill.' 

'  What  are  they  like— Marian  and 
Lionel?' 

'  Marian  is  a  charming  woman,  I 
believe.  Every  one  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  her  is  quite  delighted 
with  Mrs.  Sutton.  But  you  will 
have  much  to  do  with  her,  natu- 
rally ;  therefore  I  warn  yon,  Beatrix, 


Marian  is  a  fool,  and  a  dangerous 
one.' 

•And  Lionel?' 

'  Lionel  and  I  don't  look  upon  life 
in  the  same  way,  bnt  for  all  that,  I 
know  him  to  be  one  of  the  b^t 
fellows  that  ever  breathed.' 

And,  for  the  first  time,  there  was 
a  touch  of  feeling  in  Mr.  Talbot's 
voice. 

'He  is  in  the  army,  is  he  not?* 
Beatrix  asked. 

'Li  an  army  the  ranks  of  which 
are  rather  too  crowded  for  there  to 
be  much  chance  of  speedy  promo- 
tion. He  is  an  artist,  and  a  clever 
one,  too.' 

'And  now  tell  me  about  ICr. 
Sutton,  Edgar,'  Beatrix  said,  calling 
her  brother  by  his  Christian  name 
for  the  first  time. 

'Mr.  Sutton  is— Marian's  hus- 
band. His  mission  in  life  is  to  be 
always  on  the  look-out  to  save  his 
wife  from  the  consequences  of  her 
own  folly,  and  to  do  it  without  being 
detected.  For  a  few  weeks  you  will 
bo  very  much  thrown  with  Marian. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  unavoidable ; 
and  I  tell  you  again,  that  you  must 
be  careful  with  her.' 

'Why?' 

'It  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
you  on  guard  against  the  precise 
form  of  mischief  she  may  work, 
once  accept  the  fact  of  her  being 
false,  even  when  there  is  not  the 
remotest  possibility  of  her  gaining 
anything  by  it,  and  you  will  be  all 
right  Youwill  soon  be  independent 
of  her.  I  have  secured  an  unexcep- 
tionable ohaperone  for  you.' 

'Will  she  live  here?— with  ns?' 
Beatrix  asked,  in  a  dismayed  tone. 
She  had  indulged  in  a  dream  of  an 
existence  which  the  presence  of  an 
imexceptionable  chaperone  would 
most  surely  mar.  She  had  designed 
being  companion,  sympathiser, 
friend,  to  this  brother,  who  had 
given  her  a  proper  home  at  last— a 

Cie  in  the  family  from  which  fate 
hitherto  debarred  her.  It  was 
disheartening  to  hear  that  another 
was  coming  to  share  the  home,  and 
possibly  rule  her. 

'  Of  course  she  will  live  here,' 
Mr.  Talbot  replied,  laughing.  '  My 
dear  girl,  you  did  not  imagine  that, 
in  our  jposition,  you  could  be  left 
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to  take  your.^clf  into  socioty,  tlil 
you  ?' 

*  Shall  I  not  go  with  you,  Edpar? 
I  really  know  no  tiling  alviut  it 
remember,  only  I  tbouglit ' 

'That  you  could  live  a  life  of 
picturesque  independence  in  Lon- 
don. No,  no;  you  will  Poon  sue  tlio 
advantage  as  well  as  the  nec<;ssity 
of  having  Mrs.  Lyon  with  you.' 

For  a  few  momeuts  Beatrix 
struggled  against  the  conviction 
that  slie  should  not  soon  see  either 
the  advantages  or  the  necessity  of 
tlie  invader;  then,  even  to  herself 
she  seemed  to  conquer  it.  It  was 
flattering  that  her  brother  should 
have  such  a  high  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  her,  that  he  seemed  bent  on 
using  all  the  precautions  in  his 
power  that  might  aid  in  placing  her 
well.  Or  was  it  a  high  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  himself  only  ?  She 
had  no  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, for,  immediately  as  it  arose, 
Mr.  Lionel  Talbot  was  announced, 
and  her  store  of  family  interests 
and  feelings  was  at  once  increaBe<l. 

Her  heart  went  out  affectionately 
to  this  second  brother  on  the  instant, 
as,  just  placing  a  hand  on  Edgar's 
shoulder  in  passing,  Lionel  came  up 
and  greeted  her  with  a  loving  kind- 
ness that  brought  her  nearer  to  liim 
at  once  than  she  ever  could  be  to 
iklgar,  she  folt.  He  looked  as  he 
was,  several  years  the  junior  of  ^Ir. 
Talbot.  There  was  still  a  good  deal 
of  boyish  frankness  in  his  face,  and 
boyish  fervoxir  in  his  manner,  and 
boyish  freshness  in  liis  heart.  Life 
had  Ixjen  no  battle  to  the  handsome, 
hopeful,  yellow-haired  young  artist. 
He  had  never  sought  a  mean  or  low 
reward  for  the  works  of  the  pencil 
that  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  soul, 
since  it  was  the  deft  exponent  of  the 
latter.  All  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  exercise  of  the  art  he  loved ; 
and  the  labour  had  never  been  fit- 
fully brightened  by  the  thought  of 
what  it  might  bring  him.  He 
practised  it  unremittingly,  and  it 
brought  him  a  great  deal;  but  it 
was  ever  the  means  to  which  he 
sacrificed,  not  the  result.  He  was 
utterly  devoid  of  what  is  popularly 
oalled  ambition  concerning  it  The 
hone  of  being  widely  and  well  named 
haa  never  entered  into  his  CQBsidera- 


tion;  arc!  Iiad  it  done  po,  would 
have  had  uo  charms  for  him.  The 
lofty  be:uity  of  tlio  art  he  adored 
could  receive  no  additional  grace 
had  a  million  tongues  wagged  in 
honour  of  such  proficiency  as  ho 
had  attained.  So  he  thought,  and 
so  he  acted;  keeping  the  faith  he 
had  in  it  pure  and  undefiled  by 
any  poor  schemings  for  success,  or 
paltry  strivings  after  commendation, 
publicity,  or  reward. 

A  character  lacking  in  energy, 
perhaps, — in  the  energy,  that  is, 
that  belongs  to  this  period,  urging 
each  one  madly  to  the  fore,  at  any 
cost  of  conscience  as  regards  the 
manner  of  his  work,  under  the  im- 
pression not  so  much  that  the  devil 
will  take  the  hindmost,  as  that 
the  hindmost  must  be  a  poor  and 
pitiful  failure,  whom  the  denl  will 
not  find  it  worth  his  while  to  take. 
Lacking  in  that  energy,  tmquestion- 
ably,  and  yet  full  of  the  better  sort 
that  does  not  flag  in  oblivion ;  full 
of  the  perseverance  that  has,  over 
and  over  aguin,  won  the  loftiest  re- 
wards, and  that  remains  the  best 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  tho 
swift:  a  character  that  possessed 
those  grand  ingredients  of  strength, 
a  power  of  waiting,  a  patience  that 
would  not  be  worn  out,  and  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  that  made 
him  seek  out  and  practice  whatever 
was  true,  whether  it  wore  tolling  or 
not. 

Withal,  no  self-appointed  apostle 
of  a  possibly  purer  creed  than  his 
fellows  practised  and  avowed ;  but  a 
bright-hearted  man,  who  uncon- 
sciously impressed  others  through 
the  agency  of  the  inborn  trust  he 
had  in  truth  in  every  conceivable 
form.  The  sentiment  E<lgar  had 
expressed  was  a  very  general  one 
about  Lionel  Talbot.  'Lionel  and 
I  don't  look  upon  life  in  the  samo 
way;  but,  for  all  that,  I  know  him 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fellows  that 
ever  broathed,'  was  the  unspoken 
thought  of  most  men  whose  ways  of 
life  were  much  with  .the  young 
painter  who  was  playing  for  high 
stakes  almost  unwittingly. 

'  Affectionate  as  he  is  to  me,  and 
hcmestly  glad  as  he  is  to  see  me,  I 
wonder  he  never  found  me  out  at 
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Stoke  BadDg,  Beatrix  thought 
Then  she  worded  her  wonder— his 
clear  blao  eyes,  his  open  brow,  and 
the  smiling  lips  which  the  yellow 
moustache  partially  concealed,  in- 
^ted  confidence. 

*  I  have  spent  my  life  in  Germany 
and  Italy/  he  answered.  'I only 
came  to  England  a  month  ago, 
Beiitrix.  I  am  almost  aa  great  a 
8  ranger  to  Edgar  and  Marion  aa 
yon  can  be.' 

Then  he  talked  to  Beatrix  of 
what  she  knew  of  literatore  and 
art,  and  fonnd  she  knew  a  great 
deal  Yery  imperfectly.  And  when 
they  spoke  of  mnsio,  she  gave 
iiim  the  resnlt  of  the  Stoke  fiaa- 
ing  instruction;  and  aa  ahe  sang 
bright  aira  &altUy  and  brilliantly, 
Edgar  Talbot  congratulated  himself 
on  having  folfiiled  an  obriooa  duty, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawn  a  card 
that  conld  not  &il  to  win  thb  prize 
finr  which  he  had  long  been  playing 
— position  and  place  for  the  family 
of  which  ho  was  the  chief  represen- 
tatiye. 

'  What  is  Edgar?*  Beatrix  asked, 
ftbrapUy,  pausing  in  her  play  onoe, 
when  Mr.  Talbot  had  bieen  som- 
moned  to  speak  to  some  one  on 
Imsiness. 

'He  is  on  the  Stock  Exchange/ 
Ldonel  replied. 

'  If 8  like  gamblmg,  is  it  not?' 
idle  interrogated;  bat  Lionel  only 
replied  by  patting  another  song 
before  her,  and  showing  her  how  to 
sing  it 

CHAPTER  n. 
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'  Marian  is  going  to  call  on  yoa 
at  two— sbe  will  take  you  for  a  drire 
if  yoa  will  ^o/  Mr.  Talbot  said  to 
bis  sister  tiie  following  morning,  as 
ahe  came  into  the  dining-room.  He 
was  standing  up,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  '  I  could  not  wait  for  you/ 
he  explained,  hurriedly.  '  Yon  will 
not  mind  breakfasting  alone  I  hope  ?* 

'  Oh  no— not  this  morning ;  but 
111  get  up  in  futore,  and  breakfast 
with  yoH,  Edgar/ 

'  Or  perhaps  yoa  would  rather 
hare  it  in  your  dressmg-room?  I 
am  often  a  good  deal  taken  up  with 
letters.    Will   you   mind  meeting 


Marian  akme?  Shall  I  take  yoa 
round  to  her  house,  and  introduce 
you,  or  will  you  wait  for  her  here  ?* 

*  I  will  wait  for  her  hero.' 

'  Fm  glad  to  hear  you  say  80— 
glad  that  yon  didn't  feel  called  npon 
to  shsm  sentiment  aboat  it  Well, 
good-bye,  dearT  He  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  'Take  care  of  your- 
self:' 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoalder, 
to  detain  him,  as  she  answered-— 

'  Thank  you,  Edgar,  yery  much.' 

•For  what?' 

'For  caring  for  me  80.  Ilikeii— 
oh!  I  like  it  so  much— it  is  newto 
mo/ 

'My  dear  ghrl!  you  will  haye  it 
in  your  power  to  do  more  for  me, 
unless  you  disappoint  me  greatly, 
than  I  ever  can  for  yoa.' 

•How?   Tell  me.' 

'  In  a  thousand  ways,  that  yoa 
will  learn  in  time ;  and,  eyentuidly, 
by  such  a  marriage  as  Mias  Talbot 
ought  to  make,  and  you  will  easily 
make.' 

'  Ton  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me 
yet?'  she  asked,  laughmg.  '  I  had  a 
yision,  as  I  trayelled  up  yesterday, 
of  keeping  house  far  you,  as  Bath 
Pinch  did  for  her  brother/ 

'And  of  passing  happy  houxa 
orer  the  coustmction  of  a  similar 

gie  to  that  immortal  one  that 
rought  about  "her  Cato/'  S8  yoa 
would  call  it,  I  suppose?  No; 
you're  not  the  Ruth  Pinch  or  Dame 
Burden  type  of  woman,  ^Beatrix— - 
thank  heayen  for  itl' 

He  went  away  now,  laughing  and 
nodding  to  her,  gayer  at  heart  and 
in  gait  than  he  had  been  for  yean. 
There  was  something  yery  enliyen- 
ing  to  the  keen  young  business-man 
in  the  sight  of  that  beautiftd  girl 
sitting  there,  leaning  her  elbow  on 
the  table,  resting  her  chin  in  her 
hand— something  enliyening  in  the 
sight  of  her,  and  reassuring  in  the 
recollection  that  she  was  his  sister. 
He  had  neyer  had  youthfcd  comr 
panionship  in  his  home  before. 
There  was  a  &ir  i>romise  of  good 
refreshing  interest  in  the  presence 
of  one  so  full  of  thegl(»y  of  life  as 
he  saw  her  to  ba  Aa  he  went  away 
he  congratulated  himself  heartily. 
'  She  has  the  best  gift  a  woman  can 
haye— beauty— lackily  for  me,'  he 
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thought ;  and  then  he  refloctod  with 
pleasure  that  Mrs.  Lyon  would  soon 
aid  him  in  briufiing  that  beauty  well 
into  the  light  of  day. 

*  I  hope  what  I  have  said  to  her 
will  neutralize  anything  Marian  may 
tell  her  about  Blanche;  for  Mrs. 
Sutton  is  safe  to  shoot  her  little 
bolt  at  Miss  Lyon/  he  muttered,  as 
he  passed  clear  out  of  the  home  at- 
mosphere, on  his  way  to  a  very 
different  one.  Then  he  was  soon 
joined  by  other  men,  and  his  mind 
became  absorbed  in  some  other 
tickets  which  he  had  drawn  or 
might  draw  in  the  lottery  of  life, 
lie  was  aware  of  a  sort  of  exulta- 
tion in  his  own  mind  as  ho  went 
along— an  exultation  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  must  experience  more 
or  less  frequently — a  sense  of  there 
being  a  great  deal  to  be  got  out  of 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  was 
outside  his  home.  Many  of  his  ends 
could  be  furthered  by  liis  sister 
Beatrix,  if  her  will  would  go  with 
his— many  others  were  utterly  be- 
yond, entirely  above  (he  almost  be- 
lieved) her  aid  and  understanding. 

AdditionaUy,  away  in  the  most 
secret  corner  of  his  heart,  he  bad  an 
interest  that  no  one  could  share 
with  him— a  hope  that  was  fitfully 
bright  and  feverishly  warm,  and 
that  was  at  once  the  sweetest  and 
most  painful  element  of  his  life—a 
love  that  fought  with  every  deter- 
mination and  resolve  he  had  ever 
made.  Up  to  the  present  he  knew 
himself  to  be  well  fenced  in  from  a 
danger  that  was  dear  to  him ;  but 
in  the  weakness  of  over-reliance  on 
his  own  strength,  he  was  going  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  open  the  gates 
of  the  citadel,  and  let  in  an  enemy 
whom  he  believed  to  be  unconscious 
of  her  own  prowess,  and  so  innocuous. 
He  had  given  himself  a  great  many 
beaatifol  reasons  for  this  rash  step ; 
he  had  called  it  duty  towards  a  too 
long  neglected  sister,  and  earnest 
desire  to  see  her  so  well  brought 
forward  as  to  ensure  her  own  hap- 
pinefis  and  his  aggrandizement  in 
the  future.  But  when  ail  the 
beautiful  reasons  were  given,  and 
blindly  accepted  by  himself,  the 
truth  remained.  He  sighed  for  the 
frequent  sight  of  a  woman  who  had 
stamped  herself  upon  his  soul  and 


made  him  love  her— sighed,  yearned, 
thirsted  for  her  presence,  though  ho 
never  meant  to  do  more  than  sun 
himself  in  it  while  he  could ;  and 
knew  that  when  it  was  withdrawn 
ho  should  perish  in  the  chill  which 
must  ensue.  And  the  woman  he 
loved  was  Blanche  Lyon,  for  tho 
sake  of  whose  strange  glances  he 
had  secured,  at  an  absurd  outlay  of 
time,  money,  and  false  reasoning,  her 
mother^s  services  as  chaperono  for 
his  sister. 

The  day  wore  itself  away  rapidly. 
Two  o'clock,  and  the  immediate 
prospect  of  ilrs.  Sutton's  call  was 
upon  Beatrix  before  she  had  learnt 
the  rooms  and  reorganized  them,  as 
women  with  taste  are  sure  to  want 
to  reorganize  what  has  been  solely  tbe 
realm  of  the  upholsterer  heretofore. 
Her  brother  Edgar  had  given  her  a 
hint  upon  the  subject  of  the  densely- 
mourning  dress,  aud  she  had  taken 
the  hint,  and  changed  it  this  morn- 
ing for  a  tight  well-fitting  one  of 
black  silk,  that  fell  from  her  waist 
in  largo  folds.  She  had  hoped  that 
Lionel  would  have  come  to  help  her 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  first  in- 
terview with  her  sister  Marian ;  and, 
had  he  done  so,  she  had  intended 
taking  his  opinion  about  a  little 
ornament  or  an  utter  absence  of  it. 
It  was  an  important  question,  and 
she  gave  it  much  consideration. 
Should  she  wear  jet,  or  plain,  rather 
dull  gold;  or  should  she  abstain 
from  either,  and  rely  upon  a  rigid 
little  set  of  linen  collar  and  cu& 
for  producing  the  right  effect  on 
this  unknown  sister,  Mrs.  Sutton, 
whom  she  (Beatrix)  had  already 
taught  herself  to  regard  as  a  species 
of  butterfly.  It  was  an  inspiration 
direct  from  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  millinery  interest  which  made 
her  fasten  herself  together  at  the 
throat  and  wrists  finally  with  dull 
gold  knobs.  For  they  suited  her ; 
and  though  ^irs.  Sutton  never  liked 
women  for  looking  well,  she  inva- 
riably behaved  better  to  them  when 
they  did  so. 

Miss  Talbot  was  not  affected  to 
the  point  of  either  anxiety  or  en- 
thusiasm by  the  anticipation  of  her 
sister's  visit.  There  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  interest,  the  giil 
felt,  in  the  study  a  lady,  against 
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whom  Edgar  had  oome  out  of  bis 
quiet  Nserve  to  warn  her,  would 
oflfer.  But  beyond  tbia  curiosity 
there  was  nothing.  Natural  affeo- 
tion  requires  more  cultivation,  per- 
haps^ than  any  other  good  quali^. 

Still  Miss  Talbot  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  £Act  of  there  being  a 
deeper  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  a 
brighter  light  in  her  eyes  than 
usual,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
lady  came  fluttering  in-— a  lady  with 
a  small  pale  fiur  face,  which  was 
adorned  with  half-dosed  large  blue 
eyes,  and  nut-brown  brows  and 
lashes,  and  a  pert  little  delicately- 
pointed  turn-up  nose,  and  a  flexible, 
refined,  wide  mouth,  oyer  which  the 
most  subUy-sweet  smile  played^  A 
lady  with  fsLScination  legibly  in- 
scribed on  erery  lineament ;  fiasiBina- 
tion  that  drugged  the  reasoning 
fiiculties  of  the  majority  who  met 
her,  and  deadened  them  to  the  first 
keen  irresistible  impression  of  her 
being  a  finlse,  treacherous,  dangerous 
creature* 

'  I  am  Marian,'  she  said,  putting 
her  hands  out  to  meet  her  sister; 
'  and  I  am  very  proud  to  feel  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  your 
being  Trizy.' 

Theabbreviation  was  notafamih'ar 
one  to  pretty  Mrs.  Sutton,  but  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  her 
sister  should  get  spoken  about  as 
Trizy  Talbot  So  she  uttered  the 
name  now  as  if  it  had  been  wont  to 
ihll  glibly  off  her  tongue  many  and 
many  a  year  ago,  in  their  days  of 
guileless  innocence  and  infantine 
communion. 

Mrs.  Sutton  had  a  shrilly-sweet 
Toioe,  and  she  had  it  well  under 
,  command,  too.  It  said  little  tender 
t  things  about  the  joy  this  reunion 
with  Beatrix  afiorded  her  very 
tenderly ;  and  little  sad  semi-self-re- 
proachftil  things  about  never  having 
known  Beatrix  before  very  sadly. 
After  those  soft,  dear,  pathetic  in- 
flections, Beatrix's  voice  sounded 
deep  and  full  in  her  own  ears,  as 
she  answered — 

'Never  mind  about  the  non-in- 
tercourse of  the  past,  Marian;  we 
must  make  up  for  it  in  the  future. 
So  you're  married?  and  I  have 
stupidly  gone  on  thinking  of  you  as 
a  mere  child.' 


'  I  was  a  mere  duld  when  I  mar- 
ried,' Mrs.  Sutton  replied,  with  a 
gorgeous  disregard  of  the  &ct  of  her 
sister  knowing  very  well  that  she 
(Marian)  had  been  nothing  of  the 
kind.  'I  was  a  mere  child  when  I 
married,  but  the  five  years  have 
made  me  an  old  woman.' 

She  sank  her  voice  as  she  said  it, 
and  lowered  her  head,  and  seemed  to 
be  flushing,  and  struggling  with  an 
inclination  to  ciy.  On  the  whole 
she  looked  surprisingly  young  and 
innocent^  and  Beatrix  settled  at  once 
that  Edgar  'had  been  veiy  much 
mistaken.' 

'Ahl  you  must  tell  me  about  Mr. 
Sutton,'  Miss  Talbot  exclaimed, 
eagerly.  The  eagerness  was  as  much 
the  result  of  her  desire  to  check 
Marian's  tears  as  it  was  to  know 
more  of  the  other  member  of  her 
fiunily. 

Marian  lifted  the  graceful  head, 
that  was  covered  with  black  lace  and 
crimson  roses,  and  nutbrown  hair, 
in  a  way  that  rendered  it  difficult  to 
determine  where  nature  ended  and 
art  began,  and  shook  out  a  gentle 
sensitive  laugh,  b^  way  of  recover- 
ing from  the  emotion  die  had  been 
displaving.  'You  will  soon  see 
him;  he  is  veiy  kind— older  than  I 
am,  you  know.  Edgar  has  told  you 
about  my  marriage?' 

Mrs.  Sutton  glanced  sharply  at 
her  sister  as  she  asked  the  question, 
lowering  her  lashes  and  glinting  out 
through  them  in  a  way  tlj^t  ought 
always  to  make  the  interrogated  very 
carefol.  The  only  impression  it 
conveyed  to  Miss  Talbot  was,  that 
her  sister  was  short-sighted. 

'  No,  nothing ;  remember,  I  only 
came  to  him  last  m'ght.  You  tell  me 
about  your  marriage,  yourself, 
Marian ;  I  shall  like  to  hear  it?' 

'Better  than  I  shaU  like  to  teUit, 
perhaps/  Mrs.  Sutton  answered, 
softly,  with  a  saintly  and  resigned 
expression  flitting  over  her  variable 
fac&  She  looked  now  like  a  Madonna, 
Beatrix  thought— a  Madonna  in  rich 
grey  velvet  and  sables,  and  with  a 
piquant  turn-up  nose,  but  still  a 
Madonna.  The  girl's  gympathies 
were  aroused,  her  kind  heart  went 
out  in  a  wave  of  pity  for  the  possible 
sorrow  so  gently  borne. 

'Marian!  only  tell  me   what  it 
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will  bo  ]ncns'ant  for  you  to  tell.'  sh>3 
said,  quickly;  and  IvLiiian  Ik'jI  to 
turn  li(T  head  asido  iis  >i'o  s.ui.'  d 
over  l\li!>s  Ti.uiot's  ^rap!iicali\-i*x- 
prcsfsod  power  of  hcin^;  c.uily 
deceived. 

*  Then  I  shall  tell  you  nothing 
of  my  niarriaij:e  or  the  manner  of  11/ 
Mrs.  Sutton  said,  presently,  brin^hig 
her  head  round  aj-ain,  with  a  iitilo 
air  of  making  tlio  Ix^bt  of  thii  gs 
that  was  'eminently  well-bnd/ 
Beatrix  thought.  *  I  can't  briuj.'  it 
afi  a  sacrifice,  certainly,  for  I  <ud  it 
with  my  eyes  wide  open ;  but  1  was 
very  young,  and  didn't  know  w  Imt  I 
was  undertaking  to  endure,  and 
Edgar — but  I  must  be  careful  how 
1  S}X)ak  of  Edgar  to  you.* 

Beatrix  leant  forward  in  her 
chair,  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  wruug  thcui  hard  in  a 
small  excitement. 

'Yes,  you  must  be  careful,*  she 
said,  ringing  out  her  words  witli  a 
bright,  proud  decision,  that  Mrs. 
Sutton  (for  all  her  subtie  inHectious) 
never  knew.  *  You  must  be  careful 
— ^if  Edgar  has  been  to  blame  don't 
blame  him  to  me ;  let  me  love  him 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt.  He  has 
been  the  one  to  bring  me  back  to 
my  own — my  own  must  not  K.t  mo 
against  him  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree.' 

Oh,  Trixy !  set  you  against  him ; 
would  I  do  it  ?  Why  I  shrink  from 
doing  what  would  be  the  greatest 
comfort  ^o  me— talking  over  things 
with  another  woman— a  sister— 
l)ecause  I  won't  say  a  word  about 
Edgar  that  might  possibly  make 
jou  think  him  less  kind  than  I'd 
like  you  to  think  him.' 

'Marian!' 

It  was  only  one  word.  But 
Beatrix  Talbot  uttered  it,  and 
Marian  Sutton  heard  it,  and  both 
these  women  had  a  marvellous 
]>ower  of  expressing  and  understand- 
ing. There  was  reproach  and  con- 
demnation far  theinvidiousonslaught 
on  a  brother  in  the  single  word 
which  the  one  sister  said  to  the  other. 
And  all  the  reproach  and  condem- 
nation was  meant  and  felt. 

'  Then  don't  ask  me  a  word  about 
my  marriage/  Mrs.  Sutton  replied, 
*but  put  on  your  bonnet  and  couie 
ODt  for  a  dhve  with  me.    What  has 


J"  iL'ur  R:u.l  to  yon  alx)ut  your  mil- 
liiM  r,  ji'.ivi  tlicllioubuiid  other  people 
you  nm^t  see  at  oLce?* 

*  Nothing,'  Beatrix  answered, 
l;inL'!)ing.  '  I  don't  want  anything. 
Til  auks  to  everybody's  goodiit^s  in 
letting  mo  keep  what  was  left  to 
poor  mamma,  I  don't  come  to 
iiufj.u'  in  rajj:s  and  tatters.' 

'  iNuDiiuL,'!  ho  has  said  nothing; 
how  very  inoonwderato  of  hioL  I 
f'Ujipose  though  he  relied  on  me  to 
{\h\vt  you.  You  might  just  as  well 
1)0  in  rags  and  tatters,  as  far  as  your 
driss  is  concerned,  dear ;  a  fact  of 
which  you  might  have  remained 
ha}  pily  unconscious  had  you  stayed 
in  the  country,  but  to  which  you 
cannot  bo  blind  cow  you  are  in  town. 
^^'e  will  go  to  my  dressmaker  as  we 
come  home  from  the  Park.  Hor tense 
wdl  bless  me  for  bringiog  you  to  her, 
you  are  just  the  fi,uuro  to  do  her 
credit.  You  had  better  take  home 
money  with  jou.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  uttered  this  Isst 
sentence  quite  with  an  air  of  its 
bt'ing  an  after- thought  'You  are 
sure  to  see  so  many  things  you  will 
want,'  she  said,  in  an  explanatory 
tone ; '  so  many  little  things  at  shops 
where  I  am  not  known.  However,  if 
it  is  not  convenient,  my  purse  is  at 
your  service.' 

This  last  speech  was  a  bold  stroke 
of  conpuramato  diplomacy.  It  ad- 
vertised Mrs.  Sutton's  generosity  at 
V\o  same  time  that  it  gauged  i^liss 
Tallxit's  means.  Nor  was  it  al- 
totrcther  false.  Marian's  purse  was 
very  much  at  her  sister's  Fervioe, 
more  especially  as  there  was  nothing 
in  it. 

'  Thanks— many  of  them— but  I 
have  my  last  quarter's  allowance,* 
Trixy  replied.  So  Mrs.  Sutton 
advised  her  to  take  some  of  it.  *  say 
twenty  pounds,*  and  Miss  Talbot 
took  it. 

*  Wo  are  not  likely  to  see  many 
people  I  know  in  the  Park  now/ 
Mrs.  Sutton  said,  as  they  fell  in  with 
the  thin  string  of  carriages— the 
speech  might  have  been  made  with 
equal  truth  at  any  time  of  year ;  but 
this  Beatrix  did  not  know,  and  so  it 
sounded  in  her  ears  as  if  all  Mrs. 
Suttons  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  away  at  their  respective  coun- 
try-houses, which  was  precisely  the 
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way  Mn  Snitcm  wished  it  to  sonnd 
-^'  80  we  will  only  just  diiye  roimd 
and  look  at  tbe  Bow  (yon  ride?), 
and  then  it  will  be  time  to  go  to 
fiortenBe.' 

The  Bow  was  deserted,  oonse- 
qnentiy  Beatrix  neitlwr  was  nor 
aeemed  to   be    improMod    by  it 

*  What  a  dnll  pkoe  to  waste  one's 
time  on  horseback  in/  she  said, 
leaning  forward  to  kok  np  the 
-viata,  that  is  nnqneationably  more 
rtrilring  in  June  than  in  Jannaiy. 
«If  I  ride,  it  will  not  be  there/ 

Mrs.  Sntton  laughed.  '  My  dear 
Ttizy,  if  yon  ride  it  will  be  there, 
aod  nowhere  else.' 

•Why?* 

'  Beeanse  Edgar  will  not  oonsider 
jonr  priding  ttwre  a  waste  of  time, 
and  yon  will  soon  kani  that  Edgar's 
wishes  are  not  to  be  disregarded/ 

•  Mrs.  Sntton  sighed  as  she  fiaiahed, 
and  held  her  throat  straight,  and 
bent  her  head  slightly  on  one  side, 
and  looked  altogether  as  if  she  spoke 
fxani  sorrowfol  experience.  Beatrix 
began  to  darelop  oneasy  sensations 
<rf  donbt  respecting  the  possiblo 
mode  by  which  Edgar  had  bronght 
abont  the  excellent  marriage  of  his 
eldest  sister,  whose  fate  seemed 
not  altogether  shadowless.  Eren 
while  she  was  thinking  lliis  Mrs. 
6ntton  pnlled  the  check-string,  and 
^ve  the  order, '  Madame  Hortense's/ 
m  a  tinkling  tone ;  and  as  they  neared 
Bond  Street,  where  Hortenae,  Hie 
Muse  of  Fashion,  dwelt,  Marian's 
spirits  rose  visibly,  nntil  Beatrix 
hoped  that  Mr.  Sntton  was  not  so 
bad  as  she  had  first  feared. 

'  Yon  will  exense  me  for  dragging 
yon  away  from  the  Park  so  soon, 
will  yon  not?'  Mrs.  Sutton  asked, 
as  th^y  ascended  to  the  andience- 
diamber  of  the  clever  little  French- 
woman who  had  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  givmg  an  unmistakable  'air' 
to  any  dress  which  she  deigned  to 
take  into  her  little  wiry,  brown 
h.^ds.  'Ton  will,  I  know,'  Mrs. 
Sutton  added, '  when  I  tell  yon  that 
I  have  been  in  terror  the  whole  time 
about  a  dress  that  Mr.  Sutton  will 
have  me  wear  to-mbcrow  night  If 
it  is  not  finished  I  shall  not  dare  to 
&eehim/ 

'  Why  not?'  Beatrtx  asked,  wcm- 


'  I  can  hardly  explain :  well,  I  will 
be  frank  with  yon,  as  it  is  my  nature 
to  be  with  evezy  one.  He  will  ask 
me  why  Hortense  did  not  exert  her- 
self to  finish  it;  and  I  shall  have 
to  tell  him  that  Hortense  does  not 
make  efibrts  unless  her  account  is 
kept  very  dose.' 

Then  Hortense  csbm  in,  and, 
after  much  conversation  earned  on 
between  Mrs.  Sntton  and  the  dteaa- 
maker,  in  a  low  tone  in  a  comer, 
Marian  returned  to  Beatrix,  who 
was  at  the  far-off  end  of  the  room, 
and  said,  meekly — 

'  Gome  along,  dear/  and  sighed. 

*Jb  your  dress  to  be  ready  ?*  Trixy 
whispered. 

'Oh,  no r  Mrs.  Sutton  answered, 
aloud.  'She  says  if  I  could  give 
her  twenty  pounds '  (Beatrix's  hand 
was  in  her  pocket  in  an  instant); 
'  but  I  cannot,  and  she  knows  it' 

'Marian,  do  oblige  me/  Miss 
Talbot's  voice,  and  manner,  and 
blnsh,  were  all  sthmgly  indicative 
of  her  desire  that  her  sistar  should 
avail  herself  of  the  contents  of  the 
purse  so  eagerly  extended.  Mrs. 
Sntton  hesitfttBd;  then  took  the 
purse  and  hand  together,  and 
ckysped  them  a£Ei3ctk)nately,  and  said 
that  die 'really  could  not— unless 
Trixy  was  quite  sure—' 

Tnxy  was  quite  sure  of  every- 
thing that  might  conduce  to  the 
speedy  sumendering  of  her  money 
to  her  sister.  Her  aignments  were 
overwhelming,  and  prevailed^  She 
had  nine  or  ten  pounds  more  at 
home;  she  wanted  nothing  herself; 
it  would  make  her  miserable  to 
think  that  Marian  should  risk  her 
husband's  anger,  when  a  little  con- 
fidence in  her  sister's  wish  to  help 
her  would  avert  it  Mrs.  Sutton  was 
amenable  to  reason.  She  accepted 
the  loan,  and  once  more  with  Hor- 
tense retired  to  settle  the  delicate 
business  out  of  earshot 

The  subject  of  their  conversation 
would  have  been  puzzling  to  Trixy, 
had  she  heard  it  It  was  to  the 
following  efiiect — '  Now,  look  here, 
Hortense,'  the  lady  began,  in  an 
animated  whisper,  crumpling  np 
the  notes  and  hLsding  them  to 
the  dressmaker,  'hero  are  twenty 
pounds:  yon  are  sure  the  seven 
yards  will  bo  enougfaf 
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The  seven  yards  would  make 
the  dress  an  object  which  ^ladame 
liortense  could  view  with  pleasure 
when  she  delivered  it  up  to  its  pos- 
sessor; but  without  that  laco  (at 
three  pounds  a  yard)  it  would  have 
been  a  thing  that  it  would  have  cost 
lier  anguish  to  send  home.  But, 
about  the  pound  that  Madame  Sut- 
ton could  not  pay  now  ? 

Mrs.  Sutton's  voice  was  a  little 
less  sweet  than  usual,  as  she  de- 
nounced the  exacting  deity  of  dress 
'  as  a  dreadful  screw.'  *  Put  it  on  to 
the  bill ;  of  course  it  will  bo  paid.* 

•But  when?' 

*  Oh  1  soon — directly.  Consider 
how  much  of  my  money  you  have 
had,  and  do  not  distress  me  for  it, 
there  is  a  good  creature.  Besides,  I 
have  brought  yon  a  charming  new 
customer;  my  sister  will  have  more 
to  waste  on  you  than  I  ever  have  had.' 

*  Would  the  young  lady  give  an 
order  now?* 

'  Mrs.  Sutton  felt  sure  that  the 
young  lady  would  do  so ;'  and  forth- 
with Beatrix  was  iallen  upon  suavely 
by  Madame  Hortense,  and  sweetly 
by  Marian,  and  entreated  for  'her 
own  sake,'  and  more  important  still, 
for  the  Bske  of  pleasing  her  brother 
Edgar,  to  order  such  a  dress  as 
would  not  distort  her  figure,  which 
Hortense  hastened  to  assure  her  was 
superb. 

'  It  must  be  quite  plain  black  silk 
then,'  she  said,  laughing,  as  she 
rose  up  and  prepared  to  pass  a 
perilous  time  under  the  hands  of 
Hortense.  Then,  when  she  had 
been  fitted,  and  so  brought  into  a 
proper  state  of  subjection,  she  was 
casually  informed  that  the  dress 
would  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds ; 
and  her  face  burnt  as  she  saw 
j^Iarian  lift  her  delicate  brows  in 
contemptuous  astonishment  at  the 
start  of  annoyance  which  she  (Bea- 
trix) had  been  unable  to  repress  at 
the  sound  of  the  sum. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  shall  deal  much 
with  your  Hortense,  Marian,'  Miss 
Talbot  said,  as  they  rode  away  from 
the  dressmaker's  door.  And  Marian 
answered,  with  an  accent  of  self- 
reproach — 

'  If  I  had  not  borrowed  that 
money  of  you,  you  would  not  have 
this  feeling,  Trixy.' 


'Well,  perhaps  not,'  Trixy  re- 
plied, honestly;  'because,  you  see, 
I  should  then  have  been  able  to  pay 
for  the  dress  I  do  not  want ;  and  now 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  unless 
Edgar * 

'  For  my  sake,  do  not  say  a  word 
to  Edgar  about  lending  it  to  me,' 
Mrs.  Sutton  exclaimed,  piteously. 
*  Ho  would  be  harsh,  and  tell  my 
husband,  and  then * 

Mrs.  Sutton  shuddered,  and 
stopped;  and  the  shudder  and 
silence  were  more  eloquent  than 
any  spoken  words  could  have  been. 

'  Indeed  I  will  not,  Marian,'  Miss 
Talbot  said,  heartily ;  '  do  rely  upon 
me.' 

And  Mrs.  Sutton  recovered  her 
spirits  again,  promised  to  do  so,  and 
changed  the  topic  by  asking — 

*  How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  the 
Lyons  coming  to  live  with  you  ?* 

'The  Lyons?  — Am  I  to  have 
more  than  one  duenna  T  Miss  Tal- 
bot asked. 

'  Oh  1  Edgar  has  not  mentioned 
Blanche  Lyon  to  you,  then?' 

Marian  smiled  significantly,  and 
prave  her  head  a  little  shake,  as  if 
Edgar's  reticence  on  the  point  had 
been  clearly  foreseen  by  her. 

'No,  not  a  word;  is  she  Mrs, 
Lyon's  daughter  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Mrs.  Sutton  answered ;  and 
the  large  blue  eyes  that  she  had 
kept)  half  closed  all  day  opened 
suddenly,  and  a  light  darted  out 
from  them— the  cold,  clear,  pitiless 
light  of  hatred.  '  Yes;  Blanche  is 
Mrs.  Lyon's  daughter,  and  a  pre- 
cious pair  they  are.  Edgar  will  rue 
the  day  he  brought  them  into  his 
house ;  but  he  would  never  forgive 
me  for  saying  it  to  you,  so  you 
must  keep  that  secret  also  for  me, 
Trixy;  and  now  we  will  speak  of 
pleasanter  things.  You  all  (Lionel 
too)  are  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow 
night.    Is  not  Lionel  charming  ?' 

'  He  is  indeed,'  Trixy  answered, 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  Lionel 
being  the  only  sure  footing  she  had 
in  the  family.  '  I  long  to  see  his 
paintings.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  laughed.  '  I  long  to 
see  one,  and  that  is  a  portrait  of 
myself  that  I  want  him  to  paint  for 
the  Academy  this  year ;  but  he  is 
only  my  brother,  and  does  not  seem 
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•imoaB  to  undertake  a  task  that 
other  men  have  begged  for  as  a 
booD.' 

'  Why  did  yon  ref oae,  if  any  one 
of  them  ooold  have  done  it  well?* 
Trixy  asked.  There  was  something^ 
it  was  hard  to  determine  whether 
it  was!  snblime  or  ridicnions,  in  the 
intense  air  of  yanity  with  which 
Mra.Sntton  had  made  the  assertion 
abont  the  begging  and  the  boon. 

'  Why  did  I  refuse?  Because  I 
am  obliged  to  be  so  carefal,  Trizy. 
I  often  wish  I  had  been  bom  old, 
and  ng]y,  and  nnattractiyeb  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  might  have  known 
a  little  peace.'  Then  the  oanriage 
stopped  m  Victoria  Street,  and  after 
depositing  Miss  Talbot,  the  victim 
to  her  own  youth,  beanty,  and  at- 
tractions, rolled  softly  away  home, 
where  we  shall  follow  her. 


CHAPTER  m. ' 

FALSE  mPLOUACr. 

The  honse  to  which  Mrs.  Satton 
was  driven  after  leaving  her  sister, 
was  a  handsome,  tall,  heavily-por- 
tiooed  honse,  out  at  South  Ken- 
sington, just  opposite  to  the  barren 
wilderness  where  the  Exhibition  of 
1863  stood.  The  size  and  situation 
of  the  house  spoke  of  wealth— so  did 
the  carriage  8ukI  dress  of  its  mistress 
and  the  number  and  orderliness  of 
her  servants-HBO  did  the  interior 
arrangements  and  furniture.  They 
all  spoke  of  wealth— but  of  wealth 
not  long  posses8ed-~of  wealth  that 
had  not  conie  by  inheritance :  every- 
thing was  terribly  fresh— there  was 
the  glitter  of  recently-made  gold 
about  it  all. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when 
Mrs.  Sutton  walked  into  her  house, 
and  after  looking  at  the  cards  and 
letters  on  the  haU  table,  and  select- 
ing three  or  foor  of  the  latter  for 
private  perusal,  asked  if  the  master 
was  come  home  yet?  On  being  told 
yes,  she  went  on  to  a  room  behind 
the  hall,  and  into  the  presence  of 
her  husband. 

He  was  lying  back  in  a  large 
arm-chair  before  the  fire  when  she 
entered,  but  he  got  up  at  her  ap- 
proach, and  pushed  it  back  a  little, 
lor  her  to  take  a  lower  and  more 


comfortable  one  by  his  side.  Stand- 
ing up  and  smiling  a  welcome  to  a 
woman  whom  he  worshipped,  Mr. 
Sutton  was  seen  at  his  best  What 
that  best  was  shall  be  told  briefly. 

He  was  a  short,  thickHset  man, 
with  a  large  fat  florid  Haod,  sur- 
mounted by  a  quantity  of  smoothly- 
brushed  straight  yellow-brown  hair. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  stronp: 
over  the  brows,  and  his  eyes  wore 
of  a  cool,  steady  grey,  that  would 
have  betokened  something  like  fix- 
edness of  purpose  and  strength  of 
will  had  i£e^  not  been  contradicted 
l^  the  loose  expression  of  a  largo 
unwieldy  mouth.  He  had  been 
many  things  before  he  became  a 
successful  speculator.  But  under 
every  phase  he  himself  truthftdly 
aveired  that  he  had  never  been 
mean  or  dishonourable;  and  Marian 
added  that  he  never  had  been  and 
never  would  be  a  gentleman. 

Indeed,  at  the  first  glance,  all  the 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
before  a  man  has  a  right  to  that 
proudest  word  of  all,  '  gentleman,' 
stamped  upon  him,  were  wanting  in 
Mark  Sutton.  The  son  of  a  small 
oountiy-town  tradesman,  without 
a  classical  education,  the  trick  of 
manner,  or  the  gracious  gift  of  a 
good  appearance,  he  belonged 
clearly  and  unalterably  to  the  people. 
Tet  for  all  that  he  had  worked  nis 
way  up  steadily  to  dine  with  princes 
(only  at  civic  feasts,  certainly),  and 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  beautiful, 
refined,  well-bred  woman,  who  never 
sufi^ered  him  to  forget  that  she  was 
a  Talbot. 

'  Well,  my  Marian  1'  he  said,  taking 
her  hand  loudly  as  she  seated  her- 
self. 'You  have  been  to  your  sister; 
what  do  you  think  of  the  straDger  V' 

It  was  a  habit  of  his  to  put  what 
ho  knew  to  be  the  case  in  the  form 
of  an  assertion  to  his  wife  when 
questioning  her  about  her  daily 
path.  If  he  seemed  to  be  sure  of 
a  thing  Marian  was  xmder  less 
temptation  to  tell  a  story  abont  it. 
Under  '  less  temptation,'  but  still 
not  entirely  free  from  it  For  tho 
fascination  of  falsehood  was  strongly 
upon  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  she  rarely 
told  the  truth— never  when  she 
could  avoid  doing  so. 

'  Yes;  I  have  been  with  her  at 
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Edgar's  all  the  time,  Mark/  bIio 
answei^i,  brightly.  *  She  is  very 
pretty  now.  When  I  have  jwlished 
her  up  a  little  she  will  be  very  per- 
fect. I  gave  np  my  whole  alter- 
noon  to  her,  instead  of  going  to 
Hortense,  as  I  intended.' 

Mr.  Sutton  checked  the  exclama- 
tion of  'What  was  your  carriage 
doing  at  Ilortense's  door,  then, 
when  I  saw  it?*  Marian  would  not 
have  been  much  dLscomtited  by  his 
saying  it,  but  he  would  havo  been 
paine<l  to  discomfit  her  ever  so 
little.  Her  mendacity  was  a  disease 
in  his  eyes,  to  be  treated  tenderly. 

*I  havo  seen  Edgar  this  after- 
noon ;  ho  seems  to  have  made  very 
considerate  plans  for  his  sister's 
comfort.* 

?!rs.  Sutton  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

*  Ho  will  be  mire  to  make  a  great 
parade  about  all  ho  does;  and  ho 
will  bo  equally  sure  not  to  make  a 
single  plan  that  does  not  materially 
conduce  to  his  own  comfort.  It  is 
a  most  painful  thing  to  have  to  say 
of  one's  brother,  but  I  must  say  it 
— Edgar  is  selfish  to  his  heart's 
core.' 

Mr.  Sutton  having  heard  the 
same  remark  made  before,  paid 
little  attention  to  it  Now  Edgar 
Talbot  had  made  tlio  mistake,  not 
of  finding  Marian  out  more  fre- 
quently than  any  one  else,  but  of 
letting  her  feel  that  he  had  done  so. 

'  He  tells  me  that  she  will  go  into 
society  under  Mrs.  Lyon's  auspices.' 

'  Yes ;  and  she  is  a  regular  old 
soldier.  Trixy  will  go  into  society 
Tinder  Mrs.  Lyon's  auspices,  in  order 
that  Edgar  may  have  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  making  a  fool  of  himself 
under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Lyon. 
His  consideration  for  his  sister  does 
not  carry  him  far  enough  to 
provide  her  with  ix)cket-money. 
Fortunately,  this  afternoon,  I  was 
able  to  tell  her  my  purse  was  at  her 
disposal;  which  obliges  me,'  she 
added,  rapidly,  leam'ng  caressingly 
over  Mark  Sutton's  stout  arm,  *  to 
come  to  you  to  replenish  it— will 
you?' 

She  spoke  in  a  littlo  coaxing, 
winning  way,  that,  strangely  enough, 
sounded  very  sweet  in  the  cars  of 
the  man  she  addressed.    The  con- 


viction that  there  was  a  false  ring 
in  that  silver  bell-like  voice  scarcely 
tainted  the  pleasure  ho  felt  in  her 
deeming  it  worth  while  to  use  dul- 
cet tones  to  him. 

'  "  Will  I  ?"  Wouldn't  I  give  my 
heart's  blood  for  you?'  he  said, 
rising  up,  unlocking  a  drawer  in  his 
writing-table,  and  taking  out  a 
cheque-book.  '  How  much  do  you 
want,  Marian — a  hundred  ?' 

Now,  a  hundred  pounds  was  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Mrs.  Sutton's 
debts ;  but  it  would  quiet  Hortense, 
and  Hortense  was  the  one  whoso 
claim  had  been  brought  forward 
most  urgently  of  late.  So  now  she 
checked  the  sneer,  that  was  almost 
on  her  lips,  at  what  she  considered 
the  meanness  of  the  low-born  man 
whos^e  duty  and  privilege  it  was  to 
pay  for  the  faults  and  lollies  of  his 
well-bom  wife — checked  the  sneer, 
and  developed  a  smile  of  gratitude. 

'  A  hundred  will  be  magnificent ! 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  up  Edgar's 
shortcomings  to  Trixy  now,  thanks 
to  your  generosity.' 

Then  she  took  the  cheque,  and 
folded  it  away  leisurely  in  her  porte- 
monnaio,  and  he  watched  each 
graceful,  languid,  indiflferent  ges- 
ture, with  a  proud  delight  in  the 
woman  who  used  them  being  his 
own. 

She  went  away  to  dress  for  dinner 
soon  after  that,  and  presently  camo 
down  and  placed  herself  opposite 
to  him  at  the  table,  set  off  in  a  way 
that  struck  even  him — little  as  the 
traditions  of  his  youth  had  taught 
him  of  any  form  of  beauty.  She 
wore  the  last  birthday  present  he 
had  made  her — ^a  black  velvet  dress 
cut  square,  with  sleeves  that  just 
reached  the  elbow,  and  with  both 
neck  and  sleeves  richly  trimmed 
with  Mechlin  lace.  There  was  laco 
fastened  with  a  diamond  pin  on  her 
soft  brown  hair,  too,  and  her  fingers 
glittered  with  jewels. 

*  Why,  Marian !  how  splendid  you 
are,'  he  exclaimed. 

She  laughed,  and  said, '  Yes— sho 
knew  ho  was  going  out  to  meet  a 
man  on  business  at  his  club»  directly 
after  dinner,  so  she  had  made  her- 
self look  as  well  as  she  could  while 
he  was  with  her.' 

He  looked  bo  fondly  at  her  by  way 
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of  xoply»  and  still  his  flue  fell,  for 
he  knew  sliewas  not  giving  him  her 
zeal  leasons  for  the  riohness  ^th 
which  she  had  arrayed  herself. 
There  was  sQmetfaing  behind  that 
&ir  Beeming  of  ooningal  C(ni8ider»- 
tion.  What  was  it?  and  how  could 
he  avert  any  ill  oonseqnenoes  that 
might  ensae  from  it  to  her? 

'  Ton  expect  friends  this  evening, 
pethwpa,  dear?*  He  always  gave 
her  a  chance  of  saving  herself,  and 
sianding  well  before  herself  and  the 
world  and  him — ^this  man,  who  bad 
sprung  from  the  mud,  and  who  had, 
afi  she  was  wont  to  deolare,  '  none 
of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.'  He 
always  gave  her  a  chance— it  was 
the  grid  of  his  life  that  she  so 
seldom  availed  herself  of  it. 

She  lifled  her  fur  face  innocently 
towards  him. 

'  No,  I  do  not,  Mark/  ahe  said. 
'  I  shall  read  while  you're  away; 
and  you  will  not  be  late,  will  you  T 

'  I  am  not  going  at  all  to-m'ght,' 
he  answered,  averting  his  eyes  horn 
hers,  in  order  that  die  might  not 
see  that  he  read  the  chagrin  she 
ooold  not  conceal — akilf  al  adept  in 
deceit  as  she  was.  Then  Mrs.  Sutton 
lowered  her  spirits  suddenly,  and 
the  dinner  came  to  a  conclusion 
amidst  thickest  gloom. 

It  was  not  late — only  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock-- when  the  lady  was 
roused  from  the  comer  of  the  little 
oouch  on  which  she  had  settled 
henelf,  by  the  announcement  of 
'  Mr.  Lionel  Talbot  and  Mr.  Ba- 
tiiursV  and  she  was  just  gracefully 
welcoming  the  latter,  when  Lionel's 
exclamation  of,  '  Ah  I  Sutton,  I'm 
rery  glad  to  find  you  at  home; 
Marian  told  mo  you  were  out  to- 
night,* betrayed  to  Marian  that  she 
was  found  out  again  in  a  superfluous 
story. 

*  But  I  was  persuaded  to  stay 
and  see  you/  Mr.  Sutton  replied, 
calmly ;  and  then,  glad  to  find  that 
it  was  no  worse,  that  one  of  the 
guests  for  whom  she  had  elaborately 

Erepared  herself  was  her  own 
rother  and  his  great  favourite, 
Lionel  Talbot,  Mr.  Sutton  resigned 
himself  to  the  ungenial  office  of 
maldng  his  house  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Bathurst,  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
not  an  idea  in  common. 


'Frank  Bathmmt  was  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  who  would  dbyo 
been  selected,  by  people  who  are 
fond  of  pairing  others  aecordinff  to 
their  own  tastes,  as  the  friena  of 
Lionel  Talbot  Itis  true  that  they 
both  loved  the  same  things,  but 
they  loved  in  sueh  a  widely-dif- 
ferent way,  that  the  manner  of  their 
worship  ought  to  have  sundered 
their  souls  more  effeotuidly  than 
if  each  had  bent  before  another 
shrine,  and  was  a  bigot  about  every 
other  form  of  &ith.  Frank  Bathnrst 
bad  been  left  lord  of  himself  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  when  he  was 
only  nineteen,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  bard's  decision  to  the  contrary, 
he  had  not  found  it  a  heritage  of 
woe.  He  was  a  painter  and  a  musi- 
cian, and  he  spread  out  the  power 
his  money  gave  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  a  polypus,  in  order  to 
find  the  means  to  further  the  aim 
he  had,  namely,  to  attain  perfection 
and  gain  a  name  in  both  these  arts. 
He  had  birth  and  place ;  he  was 
known  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  cul- 
tivation—his good  looks  were  a  sure 
passport  to  the  &vour  of  every  man 
and  woman  on  whom  he  turned  his 
handsome  face;  and  it  was  not 
enough  for  him.  He  sighed  to  write 
some  notes  that  should  thrill  some 
world  where  Verdi  was  not  cherished 
— to  paint  a  picture  that  should  tell 
some  noble  story :  nobly  to  do  some- 
thing good,  and  grand,  and,  abovo 
all,  &ue. 

Above  all,  true !  In  his  doubt  of 
this  aspiration  being  the  most  sin- 
cere one  of  his  heart  was  to  be  found 
the  sole  alloy  to  Frank  Bathurst's 
happiness  in  life  and  faith  in  him- 
self. Ardently  as  he  wtis  set  upon 
achieving  sometliing  lofty,  he  was 
equally  ardent  in  the  intensity  of 
his  desire  that  success  should  wait 
upon  his  worthy  merits.  To  do 
good  unseen  was  quite  enough  in 
art  for  Lionel  Talbot,  to  whom 
public  applause  meant  only  what  it 
was  worth ;  but  it  was  not  enough 
for  the  brilliant  young  man  already 
so  favoured  by  fortune  and  nature. 
He  wanted  not  only  to  deserve,  but 
to  command,  the  verbal  Ian  re  Is 
which  are  hung  over  every  ackn  iw- 
ledged  victor's  brow.  He  was  earnest 
and  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
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■what  ho  desired— nnresting  in  pur- 
suit of  every  enno])ling  intluence — 
imhasting  and  careful  in  the  way  in 
which  he  brought  those  influences 
to  bear  upon  liis  ends.  So  far  as 
the  manner  of  his  means  went  ho 
was  a  true  artist ;  but  in  the  motive 
there  was  the  germ  of  a  flaw.  He 
was  over-ambitious:  worse  still,  ho 
was  desirous  that  the  realization  of 
his  ambition  should  become  a  well- 
known  fact. 

The  two  men  had  cast  in  their 
lots  together  lor  awhile,  and  were 
working  in  a  studio  in  Frank 
Batnurst*8  house,  in  the  bright 
Bayswater  air;  working  unremit- 
tingly each  after  his  kind,  Bathurst 
at  a  great  picture  that  absorbed  him 
—'The  Battle  of  the  Bards'— a 
picture  into  which  he  had  '  thrown 
all  his  strength '  he  firmly  believed, 
and  which  he  loved  and  looked  for- 
ward to  as  to  a  thing  that  should 
make  him  of  great  account  honestly 
in  the  realms  of  art;  and  Lionel 
Talbot  at  a  small  piece  of  canvas- 
small,  at  least,  in  comparison  with 
that  which  Frank  was  covering 
with  frightened  beauties  and  frantic 
bards— on  which  was  represented 
waves  in  half  a  gale  of  wind,  with 
the  moonlight  on  them.  He  had 
learnt  to  know  and  love  his  model 
well  down  on  the  wild  Cornish 
coast— the  beauty  of  it  had  gone 
into  his  soul.  So  he  painted  it, 
without  giving  a  thought  to  tho 
contemptuous  overlooking  it  would 
be  sure  to  receive  at  the  eyes  of  tho 
eager  votaries  of  art  on  tho  first  of 
May. 

It  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Sutton 
had  seen  the  man  whom  she  em- 
phatically declared  to  be  Lionel's 
only  respectable  friend.  She  had 
persuaded  her  brother  to  bring  Mr. 
Bathurst,  under  a  promise  of  show- 
ing him  a  certain  quaint  old  line 
engraving  of  some  scene  of  courtly 
confusion,  which  seemed  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  one  Mr. 
Bathurst  was  striving  to  depict  from 
"*  Tannhaiiser.' 


*  From  what  you  tell  me  of  tho 
grouping,  Lionel,  it  must  be  very 
similar  to  an  engraving  I  have/  she 
had  said  the  day  before,  after  listen- 
ing— ^without  attending — ^to  what 
Lionel  had  said  relative  to  tho  com- 
position of  his  friend's  picture.  '  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  I^Ir. 
Bathurst,  if  you  will  bring  him  to 
see  it.' 

*I  could  take  it  to  him  to-day,* 
Lionel  had  suggested. 

'That,  unfortunately,  I  cannot 
allow  yon  to  do :  it  is  in  a  portfolio 
that  Mr.  Sutton  prizes  highly.  No; 
Mr.  Bathurst  must  come  here  if  you 
want  him  to  see  it.* 

Then  she  had  invited  him  for  tho 
following  evening,  appending  to  the 
invitation  her  regret  that  Mr.  Sutton 
would  be  unavoidably  absent.  And 
so  they  had  come,  as  has  been  seen, 
and  the  engraving  proved,  on  in- 
spection, to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
as  far  as  the  faintest  possible  re- 
semblance  between  it  and  the  group- 
ing of  Mr.  Bathurst's  picture  was 
concerned.  But,  as  she  said,  her 
'  stupid  mistake  promised  to  bo  the 
basis  of  an  agreeable  acquaintance,' 
for  Itfr.  Bathurst  pledged  himself  to 
make  one  of  the  family  party  which 
was  to  dine  at  Mr.  Sutton's  tho  fol- 
lowing day.  'Only  a  quiet  little 
dinner,  given  in  honour  of  the  re- 
turn among  ns  of  my  sister,  Miss 
Talbot,*  she  explained.  And  even 
while  she  was  saying  it  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  do  as 
she  had  intended  domg  before  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Bathurst  would  be 
with  them— go  round  to  Victoria 
Street  in  the  morning,  and  suggest  a 
charming  toilette  for  Trixy,  in  order 
that  Trixy  might  tell  Edgar  how 
considerate  Marian  was,  and  possi- 
bly induce  Edgar  to  feel  that  he  had 
been  unwise  in  not  trusting  Miss 
Talbot's  future  in  her  married 
Bister's  hands. 

But  it  is  time  that  Miss  Lyon 
should  come  forward. 
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IT  IB  now  some  months  since  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  popular 
jooniaki  of  the  day  directed  the 
pablio  attention  to  a  very  remark- 
able phase  of  society  in  Paris.  It 
Eeems  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
htau  monde  of  that  capita^  impelled 
by  an  incredible  impulse  (whether 
For  good  or  evil  who  can  tell?)» 
made  adTanoes  to  the  demi  monde, 
And  both  sought  and  obtained  ad- 
mission within  the  precincts  of  that 
society.  It  ahnost  surpasses  belief, 
HbBi  women  of  fair  reputation,  of 
good  descent,  and  of  high  repute  in 
the  best  Parisian  society  should,  for 
the  sake  of  an  idle  curiosity,  con- 
descend to  desire  an  acauaintance 
with  the  life,  manners,  and  customs, 
of  a  oertain  class  of  women  whose 
position  and  circumstances  denote 
the  very  reTcrse  of  purity  and 
chastity,  and  who  keep  a  kind  of 
court  which  is  attended  by  all  the 
men  of  wealth  and  fiEUBhion  between 
twenty  and  sixty.  It  is  possible 
that  the  heau  monde  may  haye 
desired  to  soIto  the  problem  why 
there  existed  so  great  a  disinclina- 
tion for  matrimony,  and  what  those 
charms  were  which  attracted  so 
many  froni  their  homes  and  made 
them  truants.  They  niay  have 
'Wished  to  reclaim  some  who  had 
wandered  from  their  allegiance,  but 
it  was  a  rash  experiment  and  one 
which  nothing  could  justify.  Their 
presence  sanctioned  that  against 
which  their  whole  life  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  a  protest  They 
descended  from  their  high  position, 
and  if  they  have  sullied  their  own 
reputation  they  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves.  If  mere  idle 
curiosity  was  their  motive  they 
were,  of  course,  still  more  without 
excosa  We  all  know*  how  fatal 
a  gift  curiosity  is,  and  how  much 
woe  it  has  worked.  Our  common 
mother  £ve  was  not  proof  against 
it,  and  we  are  sufferers.  How  could 
they  hope  to  escape  its  penalties  if 
they  were  bent  upon  indulging  it  at 
all  risks?  But  there  is  a  much 
graver  question  underlying  this 
peculiar  phaFe  of  Parisian  society, 
is  it  that  in  France  there  is  a  dif- 
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ferent  code  of  morals  to  that  which 
prevails  wherever  Christianity  is 
taught  ?  Is  it  that  French  morality 
and  French  decency  are  names 
without  a  meaning,  and  that  Paris 
is  more  honeycombed  with  vice  than 
any  other  city?  Is  it  that  the 
Court  is  less  pure  or  the  general 
tone  of  society  more  corrupt  ?  Is  it 
that  home  influences  are  unknown 
or  depreciated  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  when  taken  in  combination  with 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
demimonde  and  the  recognized 
'status'  it  has  in  Paris,  that  a 
French  family  is  proverbially  small ; 
so  much  so  that  the  contruy  is 
looked  upon  as  quite  exceptional, 
which  a  Irench  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance spoke  of  as  being  comme  Us 
Anglais, 

It  was  not  long  after  our  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  that  we  read  an  acount  of 
the  magnificence  of  a  house  in  Paris 
belonging  to  a  lady  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  eclipse  all  her  rivals  in 
luxe.  In  addition  to  the  boundless 
expenditure  which  she  lavished 
upon  it,  she  ordered,  it  was  said, 
four  pictures  of  herself  to  be  painted 
after  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  shall 
be  nameless.  In  one  of  them,  which 
has  been  completed,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  Cleopatra,  as  she  rises  up 
in  her  unveiled  beauty  before  the 
Mull,  cold-blooded  Ccesar,'  into 
whose  presence  she  had  been  intro- 
duced within  the  folds  of  a  carpet 
This  speaks  volumes,  and  needs  no 
comment  If  such  limneB  are  the 
rage  of  the  fashionable  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  there  fhould  be  any  ap- 
Eroximation  to  an  enttnte  cordiale 
etween  the  beau  mond:  and  the 
demi  monde.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  some  years  ago  an  English- 
man, who  had  married  a  foreigner., 
declare  that  he  would  never  allow 
his  wife  to  have  a  French  woman  for 
her  friend,  as  he  believed  there  was 
scarcely  one  good  one  amongst 
them.  This  was  a  sweeping  oon- 
denmation  against  which  we  were 
not  slow  to  protest,  because  we  have 
ourselves  known  several  who  arc 
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examples  of  all  that  is  {?oocl  and 
pure.  Bat  after  the  revelations  tliat 
have  lately  hccn  ma]o,  we  aro  in- 
clined to  fear  that  general  sOk-ieU  is 
not  conspicuous  for  its  momlity/ 

Paris  has  reached  a  cliinox  in 
what  is  generally  called  civilization 
that  cannot  Ih3  surpassed.  She  has 
adorned  and  l)eautified  herself  with 
a  rapidity  and  splendour  that  are 
without  a  parallel  She  is  the  most 
beautiful  capital  in  the  world— the 
queen  of  cities ;  she  has  put  out  of 
sight  all  that  can  oliend  the  taste  of 
the  most  refined  critics;  she  has 
driven  fiuther  and  further  back  all 
the  signs  of  poverty  and  labour 
which  might  offend  the  eye  or  sucj- 
gest  a  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
opulence  and  gjaiety  with  which  it 
is  her  desire  to  impress  her  visitors ; 
she  is  a  very  Sybarite  of  cities ;  but 
with  all  her  magnificence  of  decora- 
tion, with  all  her  lavish  outlay  and 
ever-changing  caprice,  which  con- 
stitutes her  the  leader  of  fashion 
throughout  Europe,  she  carries 
within  herself  the  elements  of  her 
own  ruin,  which  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant. No  society  can  last  long 
which  is  so  rotten  at  its  core,  where 
proiligacy  reigns,  and  all  sense  of 
propriety  is  at  a  discount 

The  history  of  the  world  snpplies 
abundant  instances  of  cities  which 
have  reached  a  climax  of  refined 
splendour,  and,  being  lifted  up  in 
their  pride,  have  overlooked  vir- 
tue, and  have  been  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  have  crumbled  to  ruin ; 
nor  need  France  go  far  to  look  for 
such  an  example.  In  the  period 
before  the  great  French  Eevolution 
society  had  become  corrupt.  They 
who  ought  to  have  been  examples 
of  virtue  made  use  of  their  high  and 
exalted  position  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  evil  passions,  and  saw  in  it 
only  opportunities  for  a  vicious  life. 
Even  now  men  tremble  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  awful  judgment  that 
fell  upon  them,  which  ha£  left  that 
fair  and  beautiful  country  in  a  state 
of  ferment  from  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  repose,  and  which  can  only 
be  kept  under  by  the  firm  hand  of 
a  great  military  power  which  is  ever 
ready  to  repress  the  first  indication 
of  Hie  popular  mind  daring  to  think 
for  itself. 


We  have  said  that  there  is  a 
deeper  and  graver  question  under- 
lying the  prci^ent  aspect  of  society 
in  Paris.  May  it  not  be  that  there 
is  throughout  society,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  a  general  uprising 
against  restrictions  of  all  kinds? 
Freedom  and  liberty  are  the  watch- 
words of  all  parties  and  all  nations, 
and  the  separation  between  them 
and  licentiousnesss  and  license  is 
very  narrow  and  quickly  got  over. 
Under  their  high-sounding  names 
much  wrong  is  done ;  spoliation  and 
lawlessness  shelter  themselves  there, 
and  every  one  claims  for  himself 
the  right  to  do  what  seems  to  him 
good  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  help  seeing  that  there  is  a 
growing  dislike  to  all  authority,  to 
everything  which  imposes  a  fetter 
upon  the  human  will.  Children  are 
quick  to  throw  off  tiie  restraints  of 
parental  authority ;  married  people 
to  live  more  separate  lives ;  scholars 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  teachers ; 
congregations  to  dismiss  their 
preachers;  the  clergy  to  set  at 
nought  their  bishops ;  politicians  to 
foment  discord  and  rebellion  when 
it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so.  The 
disposition  to  reduce  the  law  of 
both  ohurch  and  state  down  to  the 
very  minimum  of  its  letter  is  one 
of  the  prevailing  &alts  of  the  age. 
The  first  promptings  of  the  human 
intellect  of  the  present  day  is  to 
dispute,  step  by  step,  every  demand 
which  is  made  upon  it  in  the  name 
of  authority;  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  this  temper  which  tends  to  the 
severance  of  those  ties,  and  the  de- 
preciation of  those  maxims  which 
are  the  bond  and  safeguard  of 
society. 

There  are  certain  usages  and  cus- 
toms better  known  by  the  somewhat 
indefinite  term  of  the  convenances  of 
society;  which  have  become  to  some 
extent  law,  and  have  a  prescnptive 
right  to  our  respectful  attention  and 
consideration.  Against  these  the 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
bels. Old  oufitoms  and  traditions 
aro  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt and  set  at  nought,  and  in  the 
manners  of  the  rising  generation 
there  is  expressed  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  that  delicacy  of  thought 
and  consideration  for  others  which 
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fonneily  served  to  make  men  keep 
<mt  of  sight  any  infringement  against 
good  morals.  It  may  be  said  that 
tiie  motive  was  low— that  it  was  a 
mere  feeling  of  hnmta  respect,  and, 
as  saoh,  of  but  little  value;  yet, 
even  if  so,  it  sorely  had  the  advan- 
tage over  that  most  culpable  dis- 
regard for  appearonoeB  which  leads 
to  the  public  exhibition  of  vice.  In 
the  fiust  that  men  dan  not  associate 
puMio^  with  vicious  companions 
there  lies  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
society  in  general  against  their  evil 
doings ;  but  the  moment  they  cease 
to  lestnun  their  conduct  within  due 
limits,  and  unblushingly  pursue 
their  course,  and  society  still  tole- 
rates them  and  winks  at  their  ef^ 
fiontery,  there  is  no  longer  any 
safeguard  ogaiost  its  utter  demo- 
zalization. 

We  owe  a  vast  debt  to  those  who 
have  raised  their  voices  in  oondem- 
natian  of  the  attitude  of  tiie  beau 
monde  towards  the  demi  monde  of 
Paris.  We  do  not  entertain  the 
opinion  held  by  some  that  it  is 
better  not  to  speak  of  these  things, 
but  simply  to  ignore  them  as  if  th^ 
did  not  exist ;  for  if  we  have  a  serious 
malady,  or  a  wound  in  any  part  of 
our  bodies,  we  do  not  gain  anything 
by  pretending  that  we  have  it  not; 
and  we  hold  that  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unwise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
&ct  that  a  revolution  of  an  important 
character  has  taken  place  in  society. 

In  public  matters  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  pointing  out  a  scandal 
where  it  exists.  To  ferret  out  a 
neighbour's  faults,  and  to  expose 
them  to  the  public  gaze,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  charity. 
But  that  which  is  a  blot  in  the  in- 
tsroourse  of  individuals  with  each 
other,  chameleon-like,  changes  its 
hue  altogether  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  nation  against  nation. 
National  customs,  national  tastes, 
national  &ults,  are  a  safe  mark  for 
other  nations  to  hit  at  pleasure.  In 
the  first  place,  what  is  national  is 
more  or  less  public  property — there 
is  no  exposure  of '  secret  &olts ;'  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  principle  of 
self-protection  justifies  it,  because 
we  may  avert  evil  from  ourselves 
1^  noting  its  existence  and  its  ruin- 
ous consequences  elsewhere.     We 


may  effect  a  kind  of  moral  quaran- 
tine by  which  dangerous  and  pol- 
luting influences  shall  be  kept  at  a 
distance.  It  becomes  a  duty  to 
note  and  comment  upon  the  si^ 
of  the  times,  and  to  take  warmng 
from  every  iUse  step  which  others 
make.  We  may  thereby  arrest  tiie 
progress  of  evil  at  home,  and  expose 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  lie  con- 
cealed beneath  a  specious  exterior ; 
only  let  us  be  sure  of  one  thing — 
that  we  are  equally  clearsighted  as 
to  our  own  dofeets. 

*  0  wad  «nno  Power  the  gifUe  glc  us 
To  »cc  oursels  as  others  see  ut, 
It  wad  frAc  mony  fe  blander  tm  qb. 
And  foolish  fioMon.' 

Thero  is  no  fitult  into  which  we 
are  more  apt  to  fall  than  that  of 
being  keen  to  detect  errors  and  short- 
comings in  others,  and  slow  in  dis- 
covering our  own.  As  individuals 
we  have  no  right  to  do  so.  But  the 
law  which  is  intended  to  seal  the 
lips  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
evil  speaking  has  410  such  restrictive 
power  where  nations  and  the  public 
good  are  concerned.  It  is  said  that, 
as  a  rule,  no  class  of  persons  is  so 
censorious  as  the  highly  moral. 
There  is  something,  perhaps,  in  the 
unassailableness  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality which  tempts  the  virtuous  to 
throw  stones;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
all  nations,  bat  especially  of  Kng- 
lishmen,  to  hold  the  customs,  tra- 
ditions, and  manuers  of  ail  other 
countries  cheap. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  with 
all  our  national  pride,  we  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  servile 
copyists  of  tiie  French,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  spirit  of  this  century  has  not 
led  us  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
which  we  so  justly  condemn  in  our 
neighbours.  Are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  a  similar  movement  on  this 
side  of  the  Chaunel  ?  Can  we  de- 
tect any  signs  and  sounds  of  its 
advent  among  us?  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  throwing  dust  in  our  own 
eyes;  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  apprehension. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would 
0  2 
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have  heen  considered  to  he  the  very 
acme  of  indecency  and  impudence 
for  any  of  the  thoughtlej?s  yoniig 
men  who  abound,  more  or  less,  in 
every  capital  to  recognize,  or  to 
apiwar  even  to  notice  in  public,  any 
of  those  fair  '  unfortunates '  who  lie 
in  wait '  to  hunt  souls.'  They  would 
have  been  distrassed  beyond  measure 
at  the  idea  that  their  mothers  or 
sisters  should  suspect,  much  more 
know,  of  their  having  formed  any 
liaisaii  so  dangerous  and  disreputa- 
ble. But  such  tenderness  of  con- 
science, such  regard  for  the  proprie- 
ties of  life,  scarcely  remains.  It  is 
no  imcommon  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  appear  in  the  Park  escorting 
a  '  celebrity '  of  this  kind,  and,  as  he 
passes  some  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
to  lift  his  hat  in  courteous  recog- 
nition of  her,  as  thongh  there  were 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  his 
companion.  Nor  is  it  rare  for  a 
popular  character  to  appear  at  the 
Opera,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  with 
some  pretence  of  modesty  in  her 
attire,  in  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous boxes,  surrounded  by  her  ad- 
mirers, whose  relations  witness  tlieir 
infatuation  from  the  opposite  tier. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  names  of 
these  women  have  become  so  noto- 
rious that  they  are  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  fast  young  ladies  of  our 
beau  monde.  How  they  have  come 
to  such  a  knowledge  let  others  tell ; 
but  they  speak  of  them,  of  their 
*  turn  out,'  and  their  horsemanship, 
and  note  their  dress  and  style,  and 
can  tell  the  'Skittles'  ponies  at  a 
distance,  and  liie  precise  hour  at 
which  she  drives  into  the  Park; 
how  she  wears  her  hat,  the  colour 
of  her  horse  and  habit,  and  even  go 
so  far  as  to  dress  after  her,  taking 
their  cue  from  her  as  if  they  envied 
her  her  power  of  attraction.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  witnessed  of  late 
years  in  hats  and  petticoats  have 
originated  from  celebrities  of  this 
kind,  and  we  fear  it  is  an  indication 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our 


U}tif  nio)"!^  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
l>ook  of  the  h'iiu  mondt'  of  Paris. 
There  was  also  a  symptom  of  a  like 
tendency  in  the  strange  freak  which 
so  engrossed  all  our  fine  ladies  a 
few  years  ago  when  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  *a  night  at  Cre- 
morne.'  They  were  possessed  by  a 
strange  and  most  ill-advised  curi- 
osity to  know  something  of  its  at- 
tractions, and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  one  of  the  popular  haunts  of 
the  demi  monde.  It  is  true  that  our 
noble  countrywomeH  shut  out  for 
the  time  its  usual  patronesses^  and 
monopolized  it  to  themselves,  and 
that  in  this  respect  they  did  not  go 
so  deep  into  the  mire  as  our  foreign 
neighbours  would  have  done,  who 
would  have  preferred  it  un-Rom- 
fordized;  but  in  other  respects  it 
exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  over- 
step the  barrier  between  them  and 
their  frail  sisterhood,  which  we 
would  earnestly  implore  them  never 
to  lower  for  any  consideration.  We 
think  that,  tflJiing  all  things  into 
account,  the  disposition  which  exists 
to  trample  out  of  sight  all  the  finer 
lines  which  until  lately  regulated 
the  social  intercourse  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  very  great  license 
which  is  given  to  the  tongue,  by 
which  the  fine  edge  of  modesty  is 
blunted,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  at 
home  before  wo  are  so  loud  in  our 
condemnation  of  others.  Barns's 
lines  to  the  'uhco'  guid  *  are  never 
out  of  season — 

•  A*  ye  wha  are  sac  guid  yourscl, 

&ie  pious  and  sae  holy ; 
Ye'vc  noclit  to  do  but  mark  and  t-'.l 
Your  nceboursi'  faults  and  I'lly/ 

If  we  have  as  yet  escaped  the 
contamination  which  must,  we  fear, 
precede  such  an  act  as  that  by  which 
the  beau  momlc  of  Paris  degraded 
itself,  it  is  still  an  undoabted  fact 
that  we  are  not  standing  on  such  a 
pinnacle  of  superior  sanctity  and 
morahty  that  we  can  reasonably 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  nro 
'  not  as  other  men.' 
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A  SHOT  AT  TWELVE  PAGES 

PRUSSIAN  officer  killed 
in  a  duel,  I  see/  ;8aid  Gal- 
ton,  laying  down  the 
'Times.' 

'  Every  man  who  fights 
a  duel  is  a  fool,  who's  bet- 
ter oat  of  the  world  than 
in  it,'  said  Dormer,  laying 
down  the  law. 

'And  the  seconds  are 
worse  than  the  principals; 
they  share  the  folly  and 
not  the  danger,'  said 
Bingham,  taking  up  the 
strain. 

'Gently, gently!  Sweep- 
ing censure  is  idways  un 
just,'  said  Morley,  taking 
up  the  speaker. 

'  Ueyday,  Morley !  You 
are  not  a  duelling  man, 
are  you?  You  never  left 
the  Hue  de  la  Paix  to  walk 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
Bjirely!' 

'Well,  I  was  very  nearly  a  second  once.' 
*  Very  nearly !    Didn't  the  fight  come  off?' 
•No.' 

'How  was  it?     A  very  decided  challenge,  I  suppose,  and  then  the 
princip.als  fought — shy,  eh?' 
'  No,  no ;  the  principals  were  in  serious  earnest  about  it,  I  assure  you.' 
'Then  the  authorities  interfered  and  stopped  the  fim,  perhaps?' 
'  Wrong  again.    Not  a  soul  threw  the  least  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
meeting.' 
'  Well,  how  was  it,  then  ?' 

'  Why,  the  fact  was,  that  when  we  got  to  the  ground— but  perhaps  I'd 
better  tell  you  the  whole  story.' 

'By  all  means,'  said  Galton.  'Silence,  gentlemen.  Silence,  there. 
Monsietir  raconte.'    And  accordingly  Monsieur  recounted  the  following. 

'  When  I  was  shooting  in  India,  I  one  morning  received  a  letter,  ex- 
pressed in  6on;e  such  terms  as  these : — 

'"Deab  Morley,— I  have  a  little  shooting  party  on,  and  want  your 
assistance.  Come  as  soon  as  x)ossible  to  Hsurnson's  bungalow;  we  will 
make  all  arrangements  there,  and  you  can  go  and  call  on  O'Flaherty  at 
once.  We  are  going  to  have  a  shot  at  large  game  for  a  change.  Don't 
delay  a  moment.  In  these  cases  the  scent  should  be  followed  while  it*s 
'Warm.  The  fellow's  a  big  brute,  and  shall  not  escape  me,  if  I  know  it. 
He's  caught  a  Tartar  this  time.  We'll  put  an  ounce  of  lead  into  his 
carcase  before  he's  twenty-four  hours  older,  or  I'm  not  yours,  ever, 

"DbnnisO'Dowd." 

'  A  tiger,  by  Jove !  I  thought.    A  tiger  at  last 

'  I  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  a  tiger, 
&Qd  had  been  repeatedly  tantalized  with  reports  of  one  being  somewhere 
m  the  neighbourhood.  The  jungle  came  down  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  place  where  I  ^was  staying,  and  the  country  looked  the 
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very  ideal  of  what  a  tiprer  coTantry 
should  be ;  but  I  had  never  had  the 
luck  to  get  a  shot  at  one  >Lt,  al- 
thougli  for  some  time  past  tliere  had 
been  rumours  that  a  tiger  was  about. 
He  liad  been  seen  liere,  and  heard  of 
there ;  he  had  carried  off  a  s\\ei'p  in 
one  i)lace,  and  a  bullock  in  another ; 
but  still  no  one  had  bet^n  ablo  to 
find  out  anytliinp:  as  to  his  actual 
whereabouts  sutliciently  definite  to 
make  it  of  any  ufo  our  goin^r  after 
him.  But  now,  thought  I,  O'Dowd 
must  haye  got  the  bearings  of  the 
beast  pretty  accurately.  1  could 
have  wished  that  Dennis  had  btcu  a 
little  less  lloweiy  and  "  tropical ''  in 
his  account,  but  he  always  was  a 
funny  dog;  the  drift  of  his  letter 
was  clear  enough ;  and  if  the  tiger's 
having  caught  a  Tartar  was  not  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  the  animal 
must  be  a  very  fine  one.  The  part 
about  OTlaherty  puzzled  me  a  little ; 
it  had  always  struck  me  that  he  and 
O'Dowd  were  by  no  means  warm 
friends;  O'Flaherty  was  always 
chaffing  O'Dowd,  and  O'Dowd  al- 
ways vo^ving  venp;eance  against 
OTlaherty.  Btit  it  was  all  fun. 
perhaps  ;  and  O'Flaherty  was  a  great 
hand  at  tiger  shooting,  I  dared  to 
say.  At  any  rate,  hiurah  for  tlio 
tiger!  And  I  hurried  off  to  Harri- 
son's bungalow,  where  I  found 
O'Dowd,  with  an  exi)ression  of  the 
utmost  determination  upon  his  face, 
drinking  pale  ale  as  if  he  meant  it. 

' "  Well,  O'Dowd,"  said  I ;  ^'  we'ro 
to  have  a  shot  at  him  at  last,  are 
weV" 

• "  That  wo  are,"  said  he ;  *'  or  I'll 
post  him." 

*  Post  him !  Post  a  tiger !  O'Dowd 
was  still  at  his  jokes. 

* "  WeU !  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?" 
I  asked. 

*  **  I  won't  have  it  delayed  longer 
than  to-morrow  morning,"  answered 
Dennis.  "You  must  go  to  O'Fla- 
herty at  once,  and  if  he  prefers  this 
evening — faith  1  all  the  better." 

' "  Oh !  it  depends  upon  him,  docs 
it?"  said  I. 

'"Well,  of  course  it  does/'  paid 
O'Dowd,  "to  a  certain  extent;  but 
not  later  than  to-morrow  morning, 
mind.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

*"Ay,  let's  hear  all  about   the 


gentleman."  said  I, eagerly.  "He's 
been  playing  with  us  long  enough. 
^^'e'll  put  a  bullet  into  his  hide 
now." 

* "  That  we  will,  my  boy,"  re- 
turned O'Dowd.  "  Now  just  listen 
to  me.  As  I  was  walking  up  hero 
la^^t  night,  T  met  him  sauntering " 

'"What!  You  met  the  beast, 
you  say  ?" 

'  "xVnd  you  may  call  him  a  baste," 
said  O'Dowd.  **IIo  was  that  for 
artain.  He'd  had  too  much;  I'll 
take  niv  oath  of  that." 

* "  Glutted  witla  carnage,"  I  mut- 
tered. 

* "  I  could  see  it,  at  onco,*'  con- 
tinued ODowd;  "1  took  his  mca- 
sui'e  at  a  glance." 

*  *'  Well,"  i^^aid  T,  anxious  to  know 
his  size,  "  and " 

' "  And  I  could  see  that  he'd  had 
a  deal  more  than  a  ta-^le  of  the 
cratnr,  though  he  CiUTied  it  off  in 
Buch  a  migiitv  easy  wav." 

'"Uriitd  it  oil'  ea.slly,  did  ho?" 
said  I:  a  sheep  or  a  bullock,  of 
course.  "  What !  ho  was  off  with  it 
to  his  den,  no  doubt  V" 

' "  No  doubt,"  said  O'Dowd ;  "  he 
generally  finishes  his  eY(in"ng  in  his 
own  den,  the  insatiable  tliid".  Well, 
when  he  saw  me,  he  came  towaids 
me,  roaring " 

*  "  Ivoariiigl  Came  towards  you !" 
I  exclaimed.  "  By  Jove !  you  took 
it  very  coolly.    Didn't  you  run  ?" 

"*Kun!"  said  O'Dowd,  as  if  un- 
certain whether  to  be  offendcHl  or 
not;  '*will  you  please  to  be  serious, 
jMorley.  This  is  no  joke  I'm  telling 
you." 

' "  No  joke  I  I\ry  dear  O'Dowd,  I 
should  tiiink  not,  indeed.  What  did 
you  do?" 

'"  When  he  saw  mo,  I  tell  you,  ho 
pulls  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth '* 

'"Eh!     What?    Cigar!" 

' "  And  comes  towarcls  me,  roaring 
out,  'What  are  doing  out  o'  bod, 
O'Dowd?  Go  homo  with  you. 
You'vo  got  chewbercles  in  your 
lungs.    Go  home !' " 

' "  The  tiger  said,"  I  ga'^pcd  out. 

*" Tiger!  What  are  you  after, 
Morley?" 

* "  Who  said  vou'd  got  tubercle  f 

' "  Who  ?    W  by,  O'Flaherty." 

'"Oh,  confound  O'Flaherty!"  I 
said.    **Why  the  plague  aro  you 
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always  bringing  his  name  in?  Tell 
me  about  the  tiger." 

'"What  tiger?"  said  O'Dowd. 
"In  the  name  of  mysteEry,  what 
tiger?" 

' "  Why,  the  tiger  we're  going  to 
shoot,  of  course." 

'"I'm  going  to  shoot  no  tiger. 
Tm  going  to  shoot  O'Flaherty." 

'"Shoot  OTlaherty!  What  are 
yon  gdng  to  shoot  him  fpt  ?" 

'"  Why,  didn't  you  understand? 
He  told  me  I'd  got  chewberdes." 

' "  And  so  this  precdous  note  of 
yours,"  said  I,  producing  the  epistle, 
"  was  to  tell  me  that  you're  going  to 
fight  OFkherty?" 

' "  Faith  1  and  you  may  s^  that," 
replied  O'Dowd.  "  I  thought  Vd  put 
it  delicately." 

•"By  Jove!  you  put  it  so  deli- 
cately that  I  thought  it  all  referred 
to  tiger  shooting." 

' "  And  did  you  so  ?"  said  Dennis, 
with  some  pride.  "B^gadl  I  al- 
ways -was  a  neat  hand  at  letter- 
writing." 

' "  But  you're  not  serious,  I  hope, 
O'Dowd,"  I  said.  "You  don't  really 
mean  that  you  intend  to  shoot 
O'Flaheriy?" 

' "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't,"  returned 
O'Dowd,  very  decidedly.  "  He  told 
me  I'd  got  chewbercles  in  my 
lungs." 

'  And  there  was  very  little  doubt 
that  O'Fkherty  was  right  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  fact  became 
fatally  eTidcnt  Death,  and  a  P.  M. 
examiriation,  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. But  even  if  there  had  been 
no  grounds  for  it,  the  idea  of  shoot- 
ing a  man  for  such  a  reason  as  this 
was  absurd. 

'"My  dear  fellow,"  said  I  to 
O'Dowd,  "  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on.  I  can't  consent  to  act  as 
your  iriend  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  he'd 
given  you  the  lie,  or " 

'"Given  me  the  lie!"  said 
O'Dowd.  "  Didn't  he  tell  me  I'd  got 
chewbercles,  when  I  haven't  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Isn't  that  giving 
me  the  lie,  to  all  iDtents  and  pur- 
poses; giving  me  the  lie  in  the 
throat  as  deep  as  to  the  lungs,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  eh  ?  Once  for  all, 
will  you  undertake  the  matter?" 

'"I'd  rather  be  excused,"  I  said. 


'"Very  good,"  said  O'Dowd; 
"then  I  wish  you  Kood  morning. 
I'll  go  and  call  on  O'Grady." 

'  O'Grady  1  The  most  determined 
fire-eater  ia  the  empire.  If  he  called 
on  O'Giudy  it  would  end  in  a  fight 
as  certainly  as  doomsday.  If  I 
undertook  it,  we  might  perhaps 
come  to  some  arrangement ;  so,  with 
much  reluctance,  I  told  Dennis  that 
he  might  command  me. 

' "  I  knew  you'd  never  spoil  sport," 
said  O'Dowd.  "Now,  look  here, 
Morley,  you  go  at  once  to  O'Flaherty, 
and  give  him  to  understand  that  I 
require—" 

'"For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
O'Dowd,"  said  I,  anxiously,  "  don't 
be  too  hard  upon  him.  Put  it  as 
peaceably  ss  you  can." 

'"Just  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
said  O'Dowd.  "You  go  to  O'Fla- 
herty,  and  tell  him  that  I  require  a 
written  apology,  which  must  contain 
a  confession  that  ho  was  drunk  at 
the  time  of  speaking,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  his  full  belief  that  I've  no 
more  got  chewbercles  than  he  has. 
If  he  declines  to  give  this,  I  expect 
immediate  satisfaction.  I  can't  put 
it  more  pcaoeably  than  that,  now» 
can  I  ?" 

'I certainly  thought  it  possible, 
bat  as  O'Dowd  adhered  to  his  own 
opinion,  that  did  no  good  at  all.  So, 
aviuod  with  this  peaceable  message, 
I  took  my  way  to  O'Flaherty,  whom 
I  found  sitting  kzily  upon  a  cane- 
l»ottomed  chair,  and  surrounded  by 
soda-water  bottles. 

'"Ha!  Morley,"  said  he,  "de- 
lighted to  see  you,  upon  me  con- 
Rcience.  Will  you  take  a  peg?* 
No !  You'd  better.  I've  done  little 
else  ever  since  I  got  up.  Well! 
.  JQ&,  I  was  a  little  sprung  last  night ; 
just  a  drappie  in  me  te,  as  that 
Scotch  fellow  says  iu  his  infernal 
brogue.  Begad!  looking  back  upon 
last  night's  proceedings,  reminds  me 
of  those  diBsolviog  views,  where  each 
picture  gets  misty,  and  runs  into  the 
next." 

*"I  suppose,  then,  you  have  no 

♦  As  it  may  not  be  nmong  the  things 
geiiernlly  known,  I  ought  perhaps  to  ex- 
plain that  in  India  the  word  *  Peg*  means 
ho  la  water  and  brandy.  The  full  phrase  is 
*  another  peg  in  your  oofKn,'  alludin;;  to 
the  deleterious  eflfects  of  the  drinis. 
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very  distinct  rocollrr'^  :.>n  of  ',he  ]X'0- 
])le  you  iih  i  ia-t  ui.iit,  luivc  you?'* 
1  in'iuin.l. 

'"Faitii!  no/*  Paid  }»o;  "my 
ip-'jiiiniy  iiii:.:!r  In;  oK hxt." 

*'*WelI,  ihu  fact  is,  I'm  oomo 
upon  a  Vf'vy  uiipl('M<;mt  mis^i-tn. 
\o\i  don't  ri'iin  lubci*  mooting 
O'Dowd,  d  »  Y«)u?' 

*•  .t's  ()ji.t\V(l  yoii  mean  I"  saiii 
OTlaherty,  liiouglitfully.  "  Ik'-ad, 
then,  1  don't/' 

' "  Ah !  Von  di<l  nif-et  him,  thonp-h, 
and  hesa}s  lufjultevl  him  trreatly." 

'"And  did  I  insult  1dm V"  said 
OTlaherty,  taking  up  a  soda- water 
l)ottle.  *•  That's  mighty  cm*ious. 
How  did  I  do  it  r 

'"  Well,  it  seems  yon  said  some- 
thing about  his  having  tubercle  of 
the  lung,  and  ho  does  not  hku  it. 
He's  rather  touchy  about  his  chest, 
you  know." 

' "  Ay,  I  know.  And  did  I  tell  him 
that?" 

' "  Yes,  you  tohl  him  that  he'd  got 
tubercle ;  and  ho  t<x)k  the  speech 
so  much  to  heart,  that  I  am  como 
from  him  to  say  that  ho  expects  an 
apology." 

' "  Begad,  and  were  you  told  to  say 
that?" 

'  *'  I  was,  indeed ;  and  I'm  sure,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  must  see  how  ex- 
travagantly absurd  we  shall  all  mako 
ourselves  if  this  affair  proceeds  any 
further.  Every  moss-room  in  India 
will  be  laughing  at  the  Tubercle 
duel.  I  am  sure  you  must  perceive 
the  truth  of  this,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  at 
once.  By  Jove,  sir,  we  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  it  till  the  day  of  our 
death." 

* "  You  may  say  that,  indeed,"  said 
O'Flaherty,  laughing.  "Faith,  it 
won't  be  only  O'Dowd  who'll  be 
troubled  with  chewbercles,  will 
it?" 

"'No,  that  it  won't.  It's  not 
generally  considered  an  infectious 
disorder,  but  it  will  infect  us,  at 
any  rate,"  said  I. 

* "  Change  of  air  will  be  the  only 
thing  for  us,"  said  O'Flaherty. 

* "  Then,  look  here,  my  dear  O'Fla- 
herty," said  I,  pushing  a  writing- 
case  towards  him ; "  just  scratch  two 
or  three  lines  to  say  that  last  night 
you  were,   as   you've    just    said, 


trouiMcd  with  a  drappic  in  yonr  co; 
and  vi/U  may  add — ^it's  as  well  to  tlo 
the  tiling  hamlsomoly  while  von  urr 
about  it— that  you  havo  jxTicci 
faith,  ha!  ha!— perf^'Ct  laith  in  tho 
inti  crity  of  O'Dowd's  lungs.  Come, 
wiiat  do  you  Fay  V" 

*To])  weut  the  swla-watcr. 

**' That,"  said  OFlaluTtv. 

'"That!     Explain.  ph'j.<.\" 

' "  That 6  all  the  apology  that  yu'll 
get  from  me." 

' "  But,  my  good  Fir,  if  you  don't 

ap explain  in  some  way,  O'Dowd 

insists  upon  fighting." 

' "  And  by  the  blessed  St.  PatricI:," 
said  O'Flaherty,  his  speech  becom- 
ing ten  times  more  Irish  than  U^r(  ro 
at  the  mention  of  the  national  ]\i^- 
time; — "and  by  tho  blessed  Saint 
Patrick,  I'll  humour  his  Iknry.  If 
it's  Ibighting  he  manes,  I'll  foight 
him  with  all  me  sowl— with  all  tlio 
])leasure  in  life,  begad.  Ye  can't 
fright  Tim  O'Flaherty  into  an  apo- 
logy by  telling  him  that  foigh ting's 
the  alternative,  I  pronnso  ye." 

' " Fright  yon,"  said  I ;  "I  never 
dreamed  of  frightening  you.  But 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  affair.  Come, 
old  fellow,  stretch  a  point,  and  eavo 
us  from  universal  ridicule." 

'"Faith,  not  I,"  said  O'Flaherty; 
"the  prospect  don't  trouble  mo  at 
all  to  speak  of." 

' "  Then  you  decline  to  apologize 
altogether?" 

* "  There,  if  you  haven't  stated  tho 
case  exactly." 

' "  Then  I've  no  resource  but  to 
ask  you  for  the  name  of  your  friend, 
if  you  really  will  not  be  persuailed 
to " 

' "  I  can't  really  undertake  to  l)e 
persuaded,  me  dear  friend.  Are  you 
going?  Well,  good-bye;  I'll  slnd 
some  one  to  call  upon  you  in  a 
twinkling." 

'  Disgusted  exceedingly,  I  took  my 
leave  and  returned  to  my  quarters. 
The  idea  of  two  fellows  shooting  at 
each  other  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  one  had  accused  the  other  of 
having  diseased  lungs,  was  bo  con- 
foundedly ridiculous,  that,  setting 
aside  the  unpleasantness  of  being 
engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  at 
aU,  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
be  able  to  wash  my  hands  of  it 
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Bat  what  was  to  be  done?  When 
the  two  principalfi— both  of  them 
Irishmen^  too — were  resolyed  on 
fighting,  what  could  stop  them? 
Perhaps  O'Flaherty's  friend,  who 
would,  of  course,  be  of  my  mind 
about  the  serious  fiuce  in  which  we 
were  compelled  to  act,  might  be 
able  to  hit  upon  some  means  of 
getting  out  of  it  I  would  see  what 
could  be  done  when  he  arriyed.  It 
was  really  such  utter  nonsense,  that 
a  peg  was  the  only  thing  to  restore 
a  fellow's  equanimity  after  two  such 
interriews. 

'Before  I  had  finished  the  peg, 
OTIaherty's  friend  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  unknown  to  mo.  We 
both  bowed. 

• "  Mr.  Morley,  I  belava" 

*  Upon  my  life,  another  Irishman ; 
and  my  hopes  of  a  peaceable  termi- 
nation to  the  affair  took  flight  at  the 
very  sound  of  his  voice. 

• "  Allow  me  to  introjuioe  meself-— 
Lieutenant  Doolan,  ^th  Begimeni 
I  come  from  Mr.  O'Flaherty.'* 

•"Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  afiecting  to 
haye  been  momentarily  forgetful  <tf 
that  little  matter.  "  Yeiy  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  though  I 
could  wish  it  had  been  under  plea- 
santer  conditions." 

'"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Doolan, in 
a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  oont<mtr 
ment:  ''not  at  all.  Ifs  not  meself 
that's  going  to  quarrel  with  the  con- 
ditions." 

'This  might  be  only  politeness 
towards  me,  but  I  thought  it  sounded 
much  more  like  sati^ction  at  his 
nufision. 

'"Mr.  O'Flaherty  has,  no  doubt, 
instructed  you  fully  as  to  how  the 
matter  between  hunaelf  and  Mr. 
O'Dowd  stands." 

'"Quite  so,  quite -so,"  said  the 
lieutenant 

' "  Then  I  feel  certain,  Mr.  Doolan, 
that  you  must  agree  with  me  tihat 
this  afiair  cannot  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed." 

'Doolan  simply  stared. 

' "  You  can  scarcely  aydd  feeling," 
I  continued,  "that  the  cause  of  • 
quarrel  is  too  slight  for  us  to  permit 
our  friends  to  peril  their  lives  about 
such  a  trifle." 

'"  Thrifle!"  ejaculated  Doolan. 

'"Now,  can't  we  hit  upon  some 


method  for  bringing  to  a  peaceable 
issue  a  business  which,  if  proceedul 
with  to  the  end  at  present  proposed, 
must,  as  I'm  sure  you  perccivo 
bring  nothing  but  ridicule  upon  aL' 
engaged  in  it" 

'"Faith,  then," said  Mr.  Doolan. 
warmly,  "  I  perceave  nothing  of  11  ic 
kind.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Morley ;  I  caiiR 
here  to  arrange  paceably  the  timti 
and  place  for  this  meeting,  and  not 
to  dispute  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  matter,  or  to  question 
the  good  sense  which  no  doubt  in- 
juiced  both  the  gentlemen  to  take 
the  hit  and  honourable  course  which 
they  have  taken.  May  I  beg,  sir, 
that  you  will  enter,  as  soon  as  yoii 
convaniently  can,  upon  the  rale  busi- 
ness for  which  I  am  here." 

'  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pocket  the  olive,  and  do  as  the  lieu- 
tenant wished.  Time  and  place  were 
agreed  upon,  and  Doolan  rose  to 
take  his  leave.  As  we  were  shaking 
hands  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
I  said,  "By  the  way,  Mr.  Doolan,  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  nothing  at  all  in  the  ahape  of 
a  duelling  pistol ;  perhaps  you  are 
better  provided." 

'"Make  yourself  perfectly  easy 
about  that  Hr.  Morley,"  said  Doolan, 
who  would  no  more  have  been  with- 
out  hair  triggers  than  hair  brushes ; 
"  I  never  travel  without  the  pace- 
makers. Aurevoir,"  And  Mr.  Doolan 
iock  his  departure,  after  receiving 
my  assurance  that  I  would  call  upon 
the  surgeon,  and  make  sure  of  his 
attendance  upon  the  ground. 

'  I  cheerfrdly  undertook  to  do  this, 
as  I  was  determined  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  an 
Iriahman,  and  I  had  some  hopes 
that  he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  writing  a  couple  of 
lines  to  O'Dowd  to  say  that  I  had 
arranged  everything,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  time  and  place,  I  set  ofi* 
at  once  to  look  up  the  surgeon. 
His  namp  was  Hale,  a  thoroughly 
scientifio  man,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  as  little  likely  as  any- 
body to  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  romantic  folly  of  the  duel 
found  him  at  home,  in  remarkably 
good  spirits^  as  doctors  generally 
are,  and  engaged  upon  a  paper  for 
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tho  "Lanrct/*  upon  the  subject  of 
gunshot  wounds. 

*  "  How  are  you,  Hale  ?"  said  I. 

'"How  do,  iloikv?"  s^iid  he. 
"AVhui's  the  inattor?  Aiiyt^.i.^' 
wrop.-;  with  you  ?  You  lo^k  la'^'cr 
out  ot'  sorts.  Ijigtstiun  wrong,  or 
what  is  it  ?" 

*'  ''Oh!  tlure's  nothing:  the  imilor 
with  me,"  i  wiid;  ''duut  flavor 
yomstlf.  1  want  your  help,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  for  niysulf.  You'll 
bo  wanted  about  half-past  five  this 
atUTn(X)ji  at " 

"'  Lh!"  said  IJalo.  "You  don't 
mean  to  sjiy  that  Mrs. " 

* "  Xo,  no,"  said  I,  "  noticing  of 
the  ldn(l— quite  tho  reverse,  iud ted- 
No,  the  state  of  tJie  giso  is  tins : — 
O'Dowd  has  taken  unibrap;e  at  some- 
thin  <;  0 'Flaherty  has  said,  and  has 
insisted  upon  calling  him  out," 

'  "  Ah,  that's  it,  is  it,"  said  Halo, 
Ilia  eyes  brii^htenin?: ;  "and  you'll 
want  nio  upon  the  ground  in  case 
ofa-'cident.  Certainly,  with  all  my 
heart.  Pistols,  of  course  "—with  a 
glanoe  at  his  manuscript—"  nothing 
like  i)istols.  You  may  depend  upon 
me,  Iihn-'ey.  You  may  bo  qiuto 
certain  that  I  shall  be  there.'* 

*Tho  villain  was  evidently  in 
want  of  an  illustration  to  prove 
souio  c  mfountled  theory  of  his  own 
wilii  riC'ar<l  to  bullet  wounds.  Ills 
planjo  at  tho  manu.^cri23t  betrayed 
him. 

* "  No.  but  look  here,  Hale,''  I 
said,  "  ti  0  affair  ought  not  to  bo 
allowed  to  go  on." 

* "  You  think  not,*'  said  he,  as  if 
entertaining  the  very  gravest  doubts 
as  to  tho  wisdom  of  my  opinion. 

"  Certainly  I  think  not ;  and  youll 
think  so,  too,  when  you  hear  the 
case.  Last  night  O'Flahcrty,  when 
slightly  screwed,  charged  0*Dowd 
with  having  tuberclo  of  the  lung.*' 

'"And  a  most  insolent  thing  to 
say,  too,  though  it's  a  positive  fact 
all  the  same,  /w  vhio  Veritas,  and 
no  mistake.  But  still  a  man  with 
any  respect  for  himself,  can't  allow 
his  lungs  to  bo  thrown  in  his  face 
in  that  way  without  talcing  notice  of 
it.  And  60  O'Dowd  demands  an 
apolo^ry  or  a  meeting,  eh  ?" 

'"Just  so.  He  insists  upon  an 
apolo/zy,  and— it's  really  too  absurd 
— a  declaration  fi'omO'Flaherty  that 


the  charge  brought  against  his  lungs 
was  untounded." 

*  "  Quite  correct,"  said  irale,"and 
this  dtchirati(m  0' Flaherty  is,  of 
course,  unable  to  make.  His  state- 
ment wjLS  a  i)erlectly  true  one,  an(i 
he  can't  uumake  it  without  telling 
a  falsehood.  Upon  my  word,  if  you 
CMU  sc:e  any  way  but  one  out  of  tho 
dilliculty  you  are  cleverer  than  I." 

"*1  believe  you  are  all  gono 
mad,"  I  said,  vexed  be\ond  bearing. 
"There's  not  a  croatui-o  who  will 
look  at  the  thing  in  a  calm  and 
reasonable  manner.  Why,  do  you 
r<alize,  sir,  that  ju<t  for  a  ridiculous 
word  from  a  drunken  man  a  Tain- 
an'le  life  may  \x:  lost?" 

* "  Ah,  very  sad,  vert'  sad,  indeed," 
replied  the  doctor,  coolly ;  "  but  it 
can't  bo  helped.  The  matter  is 
gone  too  far  now  to  be  stopped.  A 
meeting  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  honour  of  the  parties,  and," — 
Inyirg  his  hand  casually  upon  tho 
Ms.,  and  speaking  in  a  thoucchtful 
maimer — "and  may  be  of  inlhiito 
service  to  tho  cause  of ** 

*  Ho  broke  oft'  there,  but  ho  meant 
"  the  caupe  of  science,*'  I'm  certain, 
confound  him!  He  was  devoted  to 
his  })roression  was  Hale. 

'  "  Halt-past  five,  at  Harrison's 
bungalow,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hale,*' 
said  I,  coldly,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  the  man  of  science  following 
mo  to  tho  door,  and  assuring  me,  in 
the  chcerfulest  and  friendliest  man- 
ner, that  I  might  depend  upon  him 
absolutely ;  that  he  would  sacrifice 
any  number  of  patient*  f  ooner  than 
not  be  present ;  and  that  ho  would 
be  certain  not  to  forget  his  instru- 
ments. 

'  1  had  done  my  best.  I  had  called 
upon  Common  Sense  to  help  me, 
but  Common  Sense  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  I  had  appealed  to  tho 
Dread  of  Eidicule,  but  it  slept,  and 
could  not  be  awakened.  I  had 
asked  Science  to  lend  me  a  hand, 
but  Science  wanted  both  of  hers  to 
seize  her  own  opportunities.  There 
w\as  no  resource  now  but  to  let  tho 
matter  go  on  to  its  bitter  end. 

'  In  affairs  of  this  kind,  you  know, 
it  is  not  etiquette  for  the  parties  to 
go  in  company  to  the  battle  ground, 
as  pugilists  do  to  a  prize  fight.  We 
must  go  separately  to  what  "  Bell's 
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life''  vould  call  a  likely  gpot,  md 
meet  theie  with  distant  politenees. 
As  we  had  to  drive  a  good  way  to 
the  place  pitched  upon  by  Doolan 
and  myself— an  open  epace>  well 
known  to  ns  all,  a  little  way  into 
the  jangle  —  it  was  agreed  that 
OTkherty  and  his  second  should 
go  on  an  hour  or  two  in  adTance, 
taking  their  riHea  Y^th  them,  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  with  any 
sport  that  might  fall  in  their  W|)y, 
and  that  T,  with  my  principal  and 
the  surgeon,  should  follow  at  the 
stated  time.  All  of  which  hap- 
pened as  arranged.  The  respondent 
and  Doolan  departed  early  in  the 
afternoon^  designing  to  lunch  at  the 
xendezTous;  and  shortly  before  six 
the  appellant.  Hale,  and  I  followed, 
drove  to  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle, 
there  left  our  carriage,  and  strolled 
through  the  trees  to  the  place. 

*  "  Here  we  are,"  said  Hale ;  "  true 
to  our  time;  but  I  don't  see  our 
inends."    Euphemism  for  enemies. 

'  "  They've  Veen  here  very  lately," 
said  O'Dowd,  pointing  to  Uie  relics 
of  a  luncheon  scatter^  about  on  the 
glass;  "and,  faith,  thejr've  made 
mighty  free  with  the  eatables." 

'  **  The  end  of  a  feast,  most  de- 
cidedly," said  Hale ;  "  so  we  are 
quite  ready  for  the  beginning  of  a 
fray." 

*  *'  They  11  make  their  appearance 
in  a  minute  or  two,  no  doubt,"  I 
said.  "  They're  having  a  shot  at 
fiouit-thing  in  the  jungle,  perhaps." 

*  The  crack  of  a  rifle  a  short  dis- 
tance qS  seemed  to  conOrm  my 
words. 

'  "  They  might  have  taken  both 
rifles  with  them,  then,  Vm,  think- 
ing "  exclaimed  O'Dowd,  pioking  up 
OTlaherty's,  which  lay  on  the 
grass. 

'  \Ve  were  standing  about,  O'Dowd 
examining  the  rifle,  which  was 
loaded,  and  Hale  the  pale  ale  bot- 
tles, which  were  all  discharged, 
when  we  were  surprised  by  seeing 
Doolan  running  towards  us  with 
every  oppearance  of  extreme  terror. 

'"What's  the  matter?"  we  all 
shouted. 

'  "  Here  T  he  cried.  "  CJomo 
here.  Biinpr  the  rifle.  OTlahertj's 
been  carried  off  by  a  tiger !" 

' "  Now,  Morley,"  said  O'Dowd, 


"you've  got  your  wish  at  last. 
Come  along !" 

'  And  we  all  set  off  running  to- 
wards Doolan,  who  had  stopped, 
and  was  loading  his  ritla. 

'  "Did  ye  hit  him,  Phil?  did  ye 
hit  bun  ?"  said  O'Dowd,  when  wo 
reached  the  lieutenant 

'  "Hit  him,  is  it?"  said  Doolan. 
*'  No,  faith !  I  daredn't  try.  1  fired, 
in  hopes  of  frightening  him.  Gome 
along  1  He  jumped  on  us  from  be- 
hind, as  we  were  sitting  on  tlie  bank 
there,  caught  poor  Tim  by  the 
shoulder,  and  trundled  off  with 
bin),  niver  saying  a  word,  as  if  six 
£eet  two  were  nothing  to  spake  of  at 
all.  Come  along  1"  We  were  hur- 
rying after  him  all  the  while.  "  I 
jumped  up,  picked  up  the  rifle: 
'  Stop,  ye  t£ief  r  I  called  out, '  or  I'll 
shoot  youl*  He  gave  a  wag  with 
his  tail,  the  baste,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'Shoot  away;  ye  daren't  hit 
me  for  fear  of  killing  Tim;  and, 
begorra,  I'll  make  myself  safe  enough 
for  the  matter  of  that.'  And  at  the 
word  the  cratur  chucked  poor  Tim 
on  to  his  back,  as  a  fox  does  with  a 
goose,  and  away  he  went  again — 
come  along ! — safer  than  ever,  for  I 
could  see  more  of  OTlaherty  now 
than  I  could  of  him,  bad  luck  to 
him!  and  I  wished  I'd  shot  at  first 
I  daredn't  touch  the  trigger  for  the 
life  of  me,  now,  you  understand ;  so 
I  followed  till  he  stopped,  after  a 
bit,  and  lay  down  with  Tim  before 
him,  and  then  I  sliot,  not  at  him, 
for  fear  of  killing  Tim,  but  in  the 
hope  of  frightening  the  brute.  Hut 
sorra  a*  bit  did  it  frighten  him ;  it 
only  made  him  gnash  his  teeth,  and 
Tim  was  between  'em,yQ'll  recollect 
So  then  I  ran  back  for  the  other 
rifle,  and  met  you,  and— and  have  a 
care  now,  we  can't  be  far  off  him, 
imless  he's  eloped  with  Tim  again, 
which  the  saints  forbid^  for  it's  a 
mighty  unpleasant  way  of  travel- 
ling." 

*  Ho  had  not  eloped  with  Tim. 
He  was  still  lyin^,  where  Doolan 
had  left  him,  with  his  mouth  so 
close  to  poor  0 'Flaherty 'a  ear,  that 
ho  looked  as  if  ho  wore  whispering 
into  it  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  very  thought  of  firing  into  him 
across  O'Flaherty  made  my  hand 
shako.    We  all  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
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mont  or  tn*o,  staring  at  tlio  ticker 
and  hia  yictim. 

* "  Now  then,  "who's  .c:'>ing  to 
Bhoot?"  sai'l  L)oolau.  "Soniclnj.ly 
must,  or  faith  poor  Tim  ^viil  l)o 
■.  jinced  vt^al  iH'foru  ho  knows  where 
ho  is.  13 ut  1*11  be  hanged  if  it's  mo 
that's  going  to  do  it.  You're  the 
host  shot,  I)cnnis." 

'*SShoot,  O'Dowd,**  gaid  I.  "I 
daren't,  for  the  life  of  mo." 

'  "  Faith  it's  a  risky  shot  for  cer- 
i.iin,"  said  0'l>owd;  'Mmt  if  wo 
.-.land  here  and  do  notliinp:,  there'll 
Ih)  no  chance  for  him  at  all.  Now, 
hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  he  said,throw- 
•ng  up  his  head  and  looking,  tu- 
herele  or  not,  a  thoroughly  fine 
fellow,  "you  all  know,  I'm  sure, 
that  though  I  was  anxious  enough 
to  shoot  O'Flaherty  standing  oppo- 
site me  at  twelve  paces,  I'd  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  him  now.  All  right — 
all  right.  There,  that's  enough! 
TTpon  me  sowl,  then,  I  never  thought 
otherwise  for  a  moment.  Look 
here,  now.  Give  Morley  your  rifle, 
Phil,  and  you  and  Hale  stand  a  trifle 
back.  Now  Morley,  my  boy,  I'm 
going  to  creep  in  a  thought  nearer. 
Keep  you  just  behind  me.  I'll  blaze 
away  at  Mm  first ;  and  I  shall  hit 
him,  don't  l^  afraid  for  that.  If  ho 
springs  right  at  us,  cover  him  well 
and  let  fly.  If  he  only  jumps  up, 
hand  me  your  rifle,  and  I'll  bang  at 
Lim  again.    D'yo  understand  me?" 

'"Perfectly." 

'  "  Follow  me,  then." 

*  O'Dowd  stepped  gently  towards 
the  tiger,  and  I  followed  his  steps 
closely.  When  we  were  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  animal,  the  tiger 
dropped  OTlaherty's  arm,  which  it 
had  in  its  mouth,  and  lifted  its  head. 
O'Dowd  sank  on  to  his  knee  in- 
stantly, looked  along  his  barrel  for 
one  second,  and  fired.  With  the 
most  awful  yell  I  ever  heard  the 
tiger  sprang  up,  gave  one  bound 
towards  us,  and  then,  before  I'd 
time  to  mark  him  properly,  rolled 
over  on  the  long  grass. 

'  "  Twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  I'll  bet  a  hun- 
dred," said  O'Dowd,  quietly. 

'  I  handed  him  the  loaded  rifle, 
and  we  all,  except  Doolan,  who 
dashed  recklessly  over  to  O'Flaherty, 


walked  cautiously  towards  the  fallen 
tiurcr.  The  1  nillet  had  jxissed  through 
lii.s  eyo  into  his  brain,  and  he  was 
as  dead  as  his  greatest  grandfather. 

*  "  Dead  as  a  herring!"  I  cried. 

'"Bcirad,  and  so  ho  is,"  said 
Doolan,  who  w'as  bending  over 
OTlaherty  ;  "  and  so  ho  is.  Como 
hero.  Hale,  can't  you.  l^ad  luck  to 
ye  I  you're  a  pretty  doctor  to  stan  1 
staring  at  a  tiger  when  there's  a 
dead  Christian  in  want  of  your  Jis- 
sistance  five  yards  off.  Como  hero, 
can't  you !" 

*\Vo  all  ran  at  once  to  O'Fla- 
herty. 

'  "  Oh,  Tim,  Tim,"  whined  Doolan, 
"whatever  injuiced  you  to  go  and 
die  in  a  hurry  like  this  ?" 

'"Die!"  said  Hale,  sharply; 
"what  the  dickens  are  you  talking 
about  dying  for?  The  man's  not 
dead.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  His  left 
arm's  broken,  certainly,  broken  in 
two  places;  and  he's  nicely  contused 
all  over,  I'll  stake  my  reputation; 
pretty  well  frightened,  no  doubt ;  I 
confess  I  am,  without  so  much 
cause ;  but,  dead !  Bless  my  soul, 
sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
allow  him  a  breath  of  air  ?" 

'The  breath  of  aur  was  allowed 
him.  In  a  very  short  time  he  re- 
covered consciousness ;  requested  to 
know  in  a  strong  Irish  accent  where- 
abouts he  was;  betrayed  by  a  few 
words  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
returning  from  a  heavy  dinner,  and 
had  gone  to  sleep  by  the  road  side ; 
then  recovered  his  senses  com- 
pletely; listened  to  the  whole  his- 
tory, while  Hale  tied  his  arm  up  as 
well  as  it  could  be  done;  and 
finally,  with  much  assistance,  roso 
to  his  feet. 

'  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  cheer- 
fully, "  I  suppose  we  may  return  at 
once,  for  the  business  which  wo 
came  about  will  scarcely  be  pro- 
ceeded with  now,  I  apprehend." 

'  "I  decidedly  forbid  Mr.  O'Flo- 
herty's  proceeding  with  that  matter 
to^ay,"  said  Halo,  sulkily,  laying: 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  last 
word. 

'  "Faith,  Hale,"  said  O'Flaherty, 
"yo  may  even  forbid  it  altogether. 
I  should  be  a  more  insensible  brato 
than  that  tiger  there  if  I  could  not 
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apologize  now  without  feeling  any 
humiliation  in  doing  bo.  Give  us 
your  hand,  Dennis,  and  receive  my 
apologies.  I  was  screwed  when  I 
met  you  the  other  night,  and " 

'  "  You  shan't  say  another  word, 
Tim,"  said  O'Dowd ;  "  if  you  do,  I'll 
never  spake  to  ye  agam.  Gome 
along ;  let's  go  at  once.  Well  send 
the  servants  for  the  heaai  yonder/' 

'  We  all  returned  in  high  spirits ; 
and  that  was  the  first  and  last  duel 
I  ever  had  a  hand  in.' 

'By  Jove!  that  was  a  fine  shot  of 
ODowdV  said  Galton,  'and,  all  the 
circumstances  considered,  must  have 
lieen  immensely  satis&ctory  to  him- 
aelfl    Yours  is  the  only  afiair  of  the 


kind,  Horley,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
in  which  either  of  the  principals 
obtained  any  real  satisfiiction.' 

'  If  O'Dowd  was  as  good  a  hand 
at  a  pistol  as  at  a  rifle,  O'FJaherty'B 
chance  would  have  be^  a  very  poor 
one,'  said  Dormer. 

'Well,  the  tiger  was  the  real 
peacemaker  after  all,'  said  Bingham, 
'and  yet  he  had  to  sufier  for  it 
There's  a  want  of  classical  justice 
about  that  part  of  the  story.' 

'  Nay/  said  Morley,  '  on  tho  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  correct  and  clas- 
sical. Amongst  the  ancients,  you 
know,  when  two  enemies  were  re- 
conciled, they  sacrificed  a  beast 
upon  tho  occasion.' 


LEFOEE   THE  FOOTLIGHTS; 

tttt:  iir:\:'^  i;y  ciiArvL'>  ii.  nos.>,  Tni:  tali:s  ey  waunee  stftixi: 


a  TIC  rr.n'ATE  boxes  at  duury  laxe. 

,,'  •  ^  jn^IIE  twenty-sixth  of  Dcccin1)cr,  anrl  iho 
''Tf-' postman  and  JarapligUtor  aro  touch iricj 
1 1  their  hats  for  Christmas-boxes.  Tho 
C\  turkeys  have  been  carved,  tho  plum- 
puddings  have  been  eaten,  and  tho 
mince-pies  disposed  of.  Bills  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  Paterfamilias,  crossing- 
sweepers,  with  sprigs  of  holly  in  their 
brooms,  are  doubly  assiduous  in  wishing 
pedestrians  the  compliments  ot  tho 
Foason;  crowds  of  holiday-makers 
throng  the  streets,  and  block  up  shop- 
windows,  and  Messrs.  Tacks,  Hammer, 
and  Bradawl  are  slaving  away  for  tho 
honour  of  the  Theatres  Royal  to  which 
they  are  attached,  to  complete  the  pre- 
parations for  tho  first  representation  of 
,  tho  '  Grand  and  original  Christmas 
pantomime  of  Harlequin  King  Canute, 
or,  Tho  fourteen  Princesses  of  Pearl- 
dom.'  Tho  good-natured  father  taking  dress-circle  tickets  at  the  box-offico 
thinks  nothing  of  the  hurrying  to  and  fro,  of  the  hammering,  painting,  and 
polishing  going  on  within  tho  dingy  brick  walls ;  the  languid  gentleman 
who  has  agreed  to  be  present  in  a  private  box  at  tho  first  representation 
of  the  pantomime,  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  labour  and  tho 
talent  employed  in  producing  the  grand  scene  of  tho  Princess  Peewit's 
Palace  of  Pearls;  and  the  students  of  tho  many-coloured  posters  stuck 
upon  the  hoardings  of  the  metropolis  care  nothing  respecting  the  means 
by  which  the  Demon  Discord's  dismal  dungeon  is  to  bo  transformed  into  tho 
realms  of  dazzling  light.  Messrs.  Tacks,  Hammer,  and  Bradawl  slave, 
without  ceasing,  surrounded  by  glue,  beer-cans,  shavings,  and  tools,  while 
fairies  in  dingy  skirts  practise  their  poses  under  the  direction  of  a  blustering 
ballet-master.  But  what  have  tho  pubhc  to  do  with  this,  provided  the 
curtain  rises  at  the  proper  time  on  the  oj^ening  scene  of  the  grand  new 
pantomime  of '  Harlequin  King  Canute?' 

Ting-a-rmg-a-ting  sounds  the  prompter's  bell,  and  the  orchestra  strikes 
up  an  overture  of  popular  airs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  gallery,  who 
recognize  their  favourite  tunes  and  keep  time  with  their  feet,  and  to  tho 
still  greater  pleasure  of  the  junior  members  of  a  numerous  family  of  chil- 
dren, who  crowd  one  another  against  the  edge  of  a  private  box,  standing 
Uterally  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  peer  and  peep  and  gaze  in 
wonder,  first  on  the  brilliantly-lighted,  crowded  house  and  then  on  tho 
dull  green  baize  which  shuts  out  fairyland. 

Hark !  the  prompter's  bell  a  second  time,  and  the  curtain  rolls  slowly 
up  and  discovers  the  abode  of  the  Demon  Discord.  Let  you  and  me, 
my  dear  Lounger,  who  have  seen  similar  scenes  scores  of  times,  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  stage  and  watch  the  scenes  of  real  life  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  theatre  this  boxing  night.  That  large  box  to  the  left,  the  attendant 
would  tell  you,  was  taken  a  fortnight  ago  by  Mr.  Sittyman,  and  there  is 
Mr.  Sittyman  at  the  back,  smiling  good-naturedly,  and  holding  his  youngest 
in  his  arms,  quieting  her  fears  of  the  Demon  Disoord  with  acidulated 
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drops,  and  pointing  out  the  beanties 
of  the  Bower  of  Everlastmg  Peas 
with  a  fat,  stnbby  finger. 

Mr.  Sittyman,  as  p«tteips  yoa  are 
aware,  is  a  hard-woiicing  merchant, 
not  a  city  magnate,  bat  a  doll, 
steady,  plodding  man,  nerer  dream- 
ing of  soaring  on  the  wings  of 
gigantic  specnlation,  bat  content  to 
ride  to  his  office  day  by  day  to  go 
ihrongh  the  8ame  routine  his  father 
did  before  him— a  man  who  goes 
home  by  the  six  o'clock  omnibus  to 
Peckham  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork,  and  whose  only  dissipa- 
tion in  the  year  is  this  one  visit  to 
the  theatre  with  his  children  on 
boxing  night.  Hstc  you  any  notion, 
my  dear  Lounger,  what  a  day  this 
twenty-sixth  of  December  has  been 
to  Mrs.  Sittyman  at  Peckham,  pre- 
mring  for  the  annual  festivity? 
What  ironing  Of  muslin  frocks, 
sewing  on  of  buttons  to  tiny  gar- 
ments, and  finally,  what  bustle  and 
confusion,  packing  the  entire  family 
into  a  cab  to  set  off  to  meet  papa  in 
St  Alphage  Lane. 

It  was  a  severe  trial,  doubtless, 
for  Mr.  Adolphus  Sittyman,  aged 
seventeen,  to  enter  the  theatre  with 
a  laughing  sister  of  eight  clinging 
to  him,  and  asking  absurd  questions 
in  a  terribly  loud  voice,  vfMie  a 
juvenile  brother  clutched  his  coat- 
tails— the  tails  of  that  sacred  thing, 
a  first  dress-coat— and  shrieked  with 
laughter  at  some  joke  of  papa's. 
A  severe  trial  for  Mr.  Adolphus, 
who  last  pantomime  season  had 
only  been  Master  Dolly  in  a  jacket 
and  lay-down  collars,  home  &om 
school  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
but  who  is  now  a  man  of  business, 
glib  in  City  quotations,  cognisant 
of  Mincing  Lane  matters,  and  in- 
terested in  the  rise  and  Ml  of  stock. 
Next  to  Mr.  Adolphus  in  order  of 
seniority  is  Miss  Adelgitha,  a  bloom- 
ing damsel  of  ten,  who  has,  with 
Sittyman  precocity,  already  attained 
the  '  first  sweetheart '  stage  of  life, 
has  interchanged  sugarsticks  with 
the  object  of  her  affections,  and  has 
danced  with  him  an  entire  evening 
at  Mrs.  Mincing's  ball.  Alas,  for 
the  fickleness  of  the  female  heart ! 
Ton  may  perceive,  my  observing 
companion.  Miss  Adelgitha,  this 
twenty-sixih  of  Deoember,iB  enslaved 


anew  by  the  Prmee  in  the  panto- 
mime, and  that  tier  Arthur  Henty, 
m  tunic  and  knickerbockers,  is  al- 
ready forgotten  for  the  velvet-caped. 
silk-stockinged  scion  of  a  regal 
house,  who  puns,  smgs,  and  dances 
with  mock  hilarity  before  a  sham 
castle  on  ttie  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal.  Miss  Boealind  Sittyman  is 
there  too,  with  large  dark  wide-open 
eyes,  drinking  in  eagerly  the  won- 
derfol  sight  before  her,  and  Master 
Horace  lounges  in  £ront  of  her, 
dividing  his  attention  l)etween  a 
cake  and  the  antics  of  the  Demon 
Discord. 

See,  my  ^Qod  friend^  the  grand 
transformation  scene  is  about  to 
commence.  The  dismal  dungeon 
of  the  Demon  parts  in  the  centre, 
and  the  realms  of  dazzling  light  are 
disclosed,  glittering  atkd  sparkling 
with  the  greatest  attainable  thea- 
trical brilliancy.  Every  moment 
fresh  beauties  are  disclosed  to  the 
open-eyed  children,  who  clap  their 
tiny  hands  together  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  exclamatory '  oh  my's,' 
till  the  culminating  point  is  reached, 
and  Clown,  welcomed  with  a  shout 
of  delight,  comes  bounding  on  the 
stage  followed  by  Pantaloon,  while 
Harlequinand  Columbine  pose  them- 
selves in  graceful  attitudes  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  coloured  flra 

It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Lounger, 
though  I  ftave  beguiled  you  into  turn- 
ing your  back  upon  the  stage,  and  you 
miss  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Blank 
and  Fivestars'  famous  transforma- 
tion scene,  that  by  looking  round  the 
honse  this  evening  you  are  fully 
repaid  your  admission  fBB.  Turn 
from  the  Sittyman  party,  at  which 
you  have  been  so  fixedly  gazing  for 
the  last  twenty  minutes,  and  sweep 
the  other  private  boxes  with  that 
powerful  lorgnette  of  yours,  and  tell 
me  whatyou  see.  Laughing  children, 
pleased  fathers,  and  delighted  mo- 
thers? No  I  Ah  I  I  perceive.  You 
are  looking  into  the  box  where 
those  elegantly-attired  children  are 
sittii^  so  sedately,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  their  faces  at  Clown's 
antics  and  Harlequin's  tricks.  Who 
are  they?  Members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy? Not  a  bit  of  ii  They  are 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  Louis  Nemo, 
who  made  a  fortune  by  supplying 
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the  Britiah  gOTemment  with  hoi- 
water  bottles  dtuing  the  .Crimean 
war,  and  who  is  now  struggling  into 
fashionable  society,  and  is  trying^to 
buy  an  M.P.ahip.  Those  nnfor- 
tonate  girls  have  been  taught  that, 
to  be  amused,  is  to  be  Yolgar.  See 
how  contemptnonsly  they  look  at 
their  poor  goyemess,  who,  seated  in 


the  darkest  corner  of  the  box  where 
she  can  see  least,  cannot  restia^i  her 
laughter  every  now  and  then  when 
any  comic  business  is  ^ing  on  upon 
the  stage.  Poor  thmg!  HeaTen 
knows,  her  laughiDg  hours  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  yet,  I  doubt 
not,  Mrs.  Nemo  would  grudge  her 
this  Utile   merriment     But  then^ 


yon  see,  she  is  only  the  daughter  of 
a  brave  oflScer  who  died  in  fighting 
his  country's  battles,  while  Mr.  Nemo, 
remaining  at  home,  made  worthless 
hot-water  bottles,  which  he  sold  at 
treble  their  value  to  a  too-confiding 
ad  ministration.  Little  Miss  Victoria 
Nemo  is  attired  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive manner,  and  is  dressed,  and 
stiffened,    and    straightened   to   a 


dangerous  extent:  yet  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  Miss  Adelgitha 
Sittyman  is  ten  times  happier  and 
merrier. 

I  am  not  preaching,  my  dear 
Lounger,  that  poverty  is  better  than 
wealth,  or  that  happiness  is  to  be 
more  easily  found  m  grey  alpaca, 
than  in  embroidered  muslin ;  but  I 
confess  it  does  excite  my  indigna- 
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lioQ,  to  aee  thoee  who  should  be 
merry  little  girls^  trimmed  and 
drilled  into  prim  little  women,  dis- 
caasing  the  fashions  when  th^ 
ought  to  be  noising  their  dolls,  and 
consolting  the  proprietieB  when  they 
ehonld  be  enjoying  the  firesh  hearty 
pleasant  laagh  of  ohildhood. 

See  there,  my  dear  Lounger,  in  the 
next  box  but  one,  is  a  sight  which 
floes  me  infinitely  more  good  to  look 
upon  than  the  prim  face  and  cazefol 
toilet  of  Miss  Victoria  Nemo.  If  you 
are  an  obsenring  man,  my  shrewd 
companion,  and  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  London,  you  eaimot 
Ua  to  know  Zero's.  Joseph  Zero  is 
by  profession  a  grocer,  but  by  taste 
a  theatrical  critic  Tou  must  know 
his  shop,  in  which  the  many- 
colouzed  posters  of  the  Tarious 
theatres  completely  hide  from  view 
the  stock-in-trade ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
there,  in  the  box  before  you,  you  see 
the  man  himself  with  his  £unily. 
A  'first  night'  at  any  one  of  the 
theatres  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out Zero,  but  the  treasury  is  never 
one  penny  the  richer  for  lus  attend- 
ance. His  acquaintance  vnik  gen- 
tlemen of  the  theatrical  profession  is 
sufficiently  large  to  enaole  him,  at 
any  time,  to  secure  gratuitous  seats 
for  himyself  and  mends,  however 
<3owded  the  house.  If  you  like  to 
lurk  to-morrow  morning  in  front  of 
his  shop,you  will,  doubtless,  see  Har- 
lequin (now  80  nimbly  capering  on 
the  stage)  enter  it,  not  by  a  flying 
leap  through  the  window  bat  by  the 
door,  like  an  ordinary  mortal;  and 
if  you  are  patient  at  your  post,  you 
may  have  the  fortune,  later  in  the 
day,  to  see  Clown,  in  the  costume  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  emerge  from 
the  same  door  with  a  few  sausages, 
neatly  wrapped  in  papor,  in  his 
hand,  instead  of  hanging  in  a  long 
string  from  the  capacious  pocket  of 
his  professional  dress.  In  his  own 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Zero  is  looked 
upon  with  awe  and  respect:  for  it 
is  not  every  one  who  possesses  the 
privily  of  calling  actors  fiEuniliarly 
by  their  Christian  names ;  and,  I  can 
assure  jrou,  in  the  profession  his 
opinion  is  valued  not  a  little—for 
hardly  ever  has  he  been  known  to 
prophesy  incorrectly  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  new  piece. 
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Look  at  him  now  as  he  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  box,  his  good- 
natured  face  beaming  with  laughter, 
at  one  oi  the  stalest  of  stale  panto- 
mime tricks.  He  knows  how  it  is 
done,  he  knows  the  man  who  does 
it,  and  he  has  seen  it  a  hundred 
times  before;  but  yet  he  laughs  and 
eEQoys  it  as  much  as  either  of  the 
children  in  front  of  him.  His  heart, 
mind,  and  time  are  entirely  given  to 
theatrical  matters.  Contrast  him 
for  a  moment  with  that  middle-aged 
gentleman,  alone  in  the  box  beneath, 
who,  after  listening  and  looking  for 
some  half-hour,  has  allowed  the 
curtain  to  fiedl  so  as  to  shade  his 
&ce,  and  is  sleeping  cahnly  and 
peacefully  at  the  oack,  despite  the 
noise  of  the  harlequinade.  That 
gentleman  is  a  profiossional  dramatic 
critic ;  and  you  will  probably  read 
half  a  column  to-morrow  morning, 
in  your  newspaper,  written  by  him, 
eulogizing '  Harlequin  EingCanute,* 
and  declining  it  to  be  fiw  superior  to 
the  pantomime  of  the  previous  year. 

I  see  your  glass  is  akeady  pointed 
to  another  box,  and  by  the  smile 
upon  ^our  face  I  also  see  that  you 
recognize  some  friends.  The  Honour- 
able Charlie  Asterisk  is  it?  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  Park,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  the  Burlington  Arcade ; 
I  have  met  him  in  Paris;  I  have 
spied  him  on  a  drag  on  Ascot 
Heath ;  I  £9ll  in  with  him  once  at  a 
petit  souper ;  I  have  noticed  him  in 

the  stalls  at  the  Opera;  I well, 

perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  am  mistaken ; 
but  youy  my  dear  Lounger,  must 
allow  that  this  type  of  the  British 
'swell*  is  so  common,  that  unless 
one  has  the  advantage  of  moving  in 
his  circle,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  friend. 
They  both  trim  their  whiskers  to 
the  same  pattern ;  they  both  wear 
coats  of  the  same  make;  and  they 
both  pronounce  everything  'a  baw,' 
in  predsel^  the  same  tone.  Observe 
him  now,  if  you  please,  as  he  fingers 
his  moustache  and  gazes  so  perti- 
naciously into  space,  disdaining  to 
be  amused  by  tne  stage  perform- 
ance, and  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  respecting  him.  Perhaps 
you  are  light^  my  friend.  It  may 
be  an  exemplification  of  the  &ble  of 
'The  Fox  and  the  Grapes;'  for  I 
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certainly  hsfe  not  ttie  honcmr  ^  the 
acqnaintanoe  of  Hie  HoDovrabie 
Clufflie  Asterisk,  sor  of  the  lady  is 
the  boK  with  him ;  hut  at  tte  i 
time  I  iTdold  observe,  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  ge&tieiiia&  should  be 
ashamed  to  ei^  Irimfieif.  Look 
there :  OD  ttie  other  side  of  the  home 
is  Genend  Blaakdaah,  with  his  chfl- 
dren.  Ton  remember  how  hetaig^ 
and  led  his  men  h>  lietory.  Yoa 
know  how  he  was  honoored  by  Ina 
qneen,apd  piriiUcly  thaai8Bd%Ms 
cocntxy;  yet  when,  a  lew  irtiiHitoii 
sinoe,  the  stage  polioeman  tnmUed 
OTor  tfae  basket  of  eroekety,  his 
Ian  gh  was  as  load  as  Hist  of  any  one 
in  tibe  tiieatre ;  yet  no  one  eooBideES 
him  file  less  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man  for  it. 

At  that  small  box,  higji  mp,  ym 
may  well  stare,  for  I  see  yon  leoog- 
nise  anotitsr  friend,  and  in  strange 
company.  It  is  yotmg  Qyfer,  I  am 
snre,  aHhongh  he  is  doing  his  best 
to  conceal  himadf  behind  ihe  cor* 
tain.  Those  Tciy  extraordinarily- 
dressed  people  with  him  are  some 
ooontiy  reunions  from  whom  he  has 
expectations,  who  have  innsted  on 
bong  taken  to  a  pantomime  on 
Boxing^night  Hairy  Byfer,  as  yoa 
see,  has  natoxally  hidden  them  away 
in  one  of  the  most  obscure  comen 
of  the  house.  The  lady  who  will 
put  her  head,  adorned  with  a  gmxxe 
tnrban,  so  coospicnonBly  forward,  is 
eyidentiy  strange  to  a  theatre  and 
its  ways:  she  waata  to  look  in  every 
direction  at  once— to  taike  in  the  en- 
tire scene,  except  during  the  ballet, 
when  fiiie  retires  to  ^be  back  of  tiie 
hax,  in  coBfosion.  Listen :  and  even 
at  this  distance  yon  will  hear  the 
lieariy  guffaws  of  her  jolly-€ftced 
husband,  whose  red  cheeks  distend 
at  each  one  of  Caown's  practical  jokes, 
and  whose  brown  hands  meat  in 
ecstatic  claps  of  i^planse  upon  every 
occasion.  It  does  one  good  to  see 
people  so  tlKNTODghlyenjoyingiliem- 
selves ;  though  I  cannot  help  pitying 
poor  Syfer,  aspiring  as  he  does  to  he 
a  man  of  fashion— though  how  he 
manages  it  on  the  salary  he  gete  from 
the  Public  Waste  Office,  in  which 
department  he  is  a  junior  clerk,  no 
one  can  tell.  To-morrow  he  will 
narrate  io  his  friends,  how  he  was  at 
llic  '  Lane '  in  a  priyate  box ;  but  lie 


will  mafce  no  mestfoa  of  those  who 
aoeompanied  and  paid  for  fann.  Kot 
tiiat  he  is  mean  or  a  oQsmrd :  he  «ni 
U0B  his  fists  wtKL,  en  an  energeney ; 
but  Ibere  k  one  tlmg  no  young 
man,  hovmnt  hmve,  oan  fight 
agaioBt,  and  that  is  ridknle— known 
better,  paifaips,  nnfar  Hbb  name  of 

Bo^my  dear  Lounger,  through  the 
chinks  of  this  interastiDg  sosae  be- 
tee  whadi  Harlecpiiu  and  Oolmnbiine 
axe  dancuig  with  so  moeh  anima- 
tion, I  can  see  ^  gieams  of  light 
for  the  finale,  which  tell  me  the 
gmnd  Christmas  pantonume  of 'Har- 
lequin King  Oanuie'  m  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  Ibat  we  must  hastily 
sweep  round  thereat  of  liie  house 
Willi  our  lorgnetkes,  pausing  for  a 
few  minutes  at  tiiat  hurge  stage  hex 
tenanted  entirely  by  men.  It  is  iiie 
anther's  box.  He  was  ttaie  hims^ 
a  few  minutes  smce,  but  has  gone 
behind  now  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  manager.  Ton  may 
see  there,  however,  amongst  bra 
friends,  many  a  literary  notability. 
There  is  Flakier,  who  cut  up  your 
friend's  poeins,  one  of  the  me^ent 
and  mildest-looking  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, but  with  a  tong^  like  a 
sword;  there  is  Orasfaer,  who  has 
just  publiMied  l^t  astounding  sen- 
sation novel,  in  which  the  heroine 
breaks  all  tlie  laws  in  sneeeieion, 
and  finally  marries  the  man  of  her 
choiee,  and  lives  happily  ever  after- 
wards; and  there  is  }>asher,  who 
writes  those  wonderfdl  leaders  in 
the  'Nighty  Galvaniaer,'  fhll  of 
noble  sentiment  and  asruyfMted 
words. 

But  the  final  chord  is  played  hi 
the  orchestra,  (he  green  oahse  has 
ftdlen  on  the  last  scene,  the  box- 
keepers  are  tying  holland  nhiafiores 
over  the  ormolu,  and  vie  vast 
audience  is  pushing  and  rushing 
and  fighting  ite  way  out  into  the 
cold,  slushy  streete,  setting  us  an 
example  which  we,  my  patient  com- 
panion, had  better  fijllow,  unloB 
you  choose  to  remain  here  through 
the  night,  to  picture  to  yourself  the 
different  occupante  those  boxes  mto 
which  we  have  been  gazing  waj 
have  had  since  the  first  opening  of 
the  theatra  You  won't?  CJome, 
then,  let  us  adjourn  to  a  house  close 
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at  liani,  ani  divQis  whrt  HB 
seen  wiUi  a  few  oysters;  «Dri  M,  ajf 
dear  Lmnger,  jwk  oaamiet  tins 
eveaiag  Jiaa  beoa  weM  apcMt^  we  vill 
TJfiit  flDoaa  otiMT  «f  the  LeodoB 
tflsoUia;  bitei  hmg,  te 


tbeflrioeof  tbmr  andiesioeB ;  forto« 
oip^twe  haTB  been  folly  ooomyied 
nitfa  the  piiimtd  basea,  and  haye 
not  evm  gknead  at  tibate  littla 
werlda,  te  fiii  and  gaileiy. 


Alf  EXFEKBiyE  JOUSNE?. 


0 


.N£  teeBiandiV  kst  viniar,  I. 
Laaia  FilHiigliiMi^  Inuid  h^f- 
self  at  the  Bfltfod  ilatini,  mitiag 
thaaizmlof  ttie  v^tnin  fiYn  the 

It  VB8  s  incm«  fari^t  day,  the 
hflgmnHig^f  Beoeaabv,  dwarythtng, 
OTen  tiie  flat  IfofrHnghemnhaa  land- 
&Gape»  looked  dieiany  and  prattf 
iu  the  soft  yaUow  luun^aiid  I  felt 
qaito  #ad  I  had  a  jmnaagr  befem 
xaa 

I  was  «llQ0sllher  in  a  happy  and 
oomlorkaUe  slato  «C  mind,  &r  I  had 
taken  the  tiointii^  pxofided  mf self 
witili  a  new  bool^  soon  all  sqr  hi^ 
mid,  eanaisting  of  tkrae  Uadc 
bcoea,  aad  A  anall  hal>QaBe,  plaosd 
safely  to^sklMaE;  and,  abom  aU»  I 
bad  ao  fur  kept  under  my  eye  my 
maid  aad  my  drmwmg^mae,  and 
knew  tyr' wo  Bov  both  oafbly  in 
the  waitaig-roQiB,  at  the  doer  of 
whioh  I  waa  staadrng. 

People  filten  talk  of  the  ineoo- 
Teoieoae  ctf  travdlling  atoaeb  but  I 
haye  come  to  the  Qondosian  that  it 
is  fiur  leai  tronbleaaDie  tfaan  being 
hamperad  wilh  a  SBaid.  In  the 
ficBt  plaoe  yon  ka^  oudf 
to  loc^  atfler,  aad  jvrar 
vbieh.  if  you  sea  it  pvaporiy  lab 
and  then  let  it  alone,  is  perliMsUy 
*«&.  Bat  unfioitaiiately  yon  caanot 
label  a  xeiUBctable  aad  nthor  ftek- 
ionable-looung  young  woman,  who, 
to  the  groanet  i^miaaoe  of  zail- 
^ivaya  and  eToqrthjog  to  do  with 
tbtto,  iinitea  a  vecy  &k  pQitaoBiof 
6eIf-oQBoeit,  and  great  fiuth  in  har 
own  aialitaee. 

Now  in  the  oomDQQii  nmnd  of 
ereiy-day  life,  Benson,  my  maid,  is 
a  naefol  yoaag  penon,  poaaeeaing 
an  aTen^aoioQatof  bfaioa.  But 
take  her  on  a  jonmey^  onoe  get  ker 
to  a  station,  and  abe  beoomaB  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  utter  fool. 
Whether  the   guards  and  portezs 


her  tkoughts,  or  wbetfaer 
the  saaflbrioheB  and  apples  she 
makes  a  pant  of  ooMmaung  imme- 
diately ws  haw  started,  disagneo 
with  ker,  I  kaow  not,  bat  anyhow 
it  is  «B  odd  aad  uadeBiable  !aet: 
and  from  whai  I  ha?e  observed  I 
imagine  that  this  peculiarity  is  not 
ooDfined  to  my  own  spedmen,  but 
is  a  fiaitiBg  eeoaamon  to  moat  d  the 
raae. 

for  Bune,  iwiae  has  rtie  for- 
to  get  out  at  the  proper 
plaee,  and  has  been  oanvegf^  on, 
heaiven  knows  where;  three  times 
has  die  got  anit  too  soon^  and  becm 
lell  b^imL  Only  this  morning  did 
I  oome  up  just  in  time  to  have  her 
focoibly  estraded  from  a  train  on 
the  point  of  stuiiag  for  Sheffield. 
Add  to  this,  that  aha  has  never  any 
idea  how  long  it  will  be  b^ove  she 
has  to  start,  that  abe  is  neyer  ready 
wken  the  tram  eoaoes,  and  that  abe 
invariably  loses  the  higgage  if  it  is 
committed  to  ker  charge,  and  the 
reader  will  peroeive  tiiat  sbe  is  far 
more  trouble  than  assistanoe. 

Howevar,  as  a  maid  is  supposed 
to  be  the  eorveot  thiag,  and  as  I 
am  a  yaong  lady  with  a  certain 
amount  of  monqr,  aad  a  certain 
position  to  maintam,  I  am,  though 
parfeetly  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, obliged  to  put  up  with  ^e 
infliction. 

Thereficne  as  she  is  xeally  a  good 
gnrl,  I  thought  I  would  begin  the 
rather  hopeless  task  of  impronng 
her.  So  X  ooomieDoed  by  first  tell- 
ing her  roundly  of  ber  faults,  uid 
then  by  committing  to  her  charge 
my  dreoBing-caae,  which  I  thought 
sbe  would  try  to  be  carefal  of,  as 
she  knew  it  contained  a  good  many 
valuable  jewels,  besides  money. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  was  run- 
ning any  great  risk  in  so  doing,  for 
I  knew  our  train  .^as  the  express, 
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which  only  stopped  twice  before  we 
reached  London;  so  if  I  once  saw 
her  in,  and  kept  a  sharp  look  out  at 
the  stations,  I  knew  1  was  pretty 
safe,  and  it  would  be  a  capital  be- 
ginning. 

Just  as  I  had  explained  it  all  to 
her,  the  train  came  up,  and  with 
my  lecture  fresh  in  her  head,  she 
did  her  best  to  make  a  good  start, 
for  she  rushed  at  the  train  the 
instant  it  stopped,  never  thinking 
of  the  luggage,  and  having  tried 
first  a  third-class  carriage,  and  then 
a  first,  I  saw  her  at  length  safely 
estabhshed  in  a  second,  with  a  re- 
spectable woman  next  her,  and  my 
dressing-case  under  her  feet 

Then  I  saw  that  the  boxes  were 
all  right,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
took  my  seat.  When  we  were  fairly  off, 
and  I  felts  ure  that  Benson  was  safe 
till  the  next  station,  I  turned  round 
to  look  at  my  travelling  companions. 
Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  is  a 
point  on  which  I  am  rather  par- 
ticular. I  always  avoid  a  carriage 
with  children,  and  generally  one 
with  ladies  in  also,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  when  there  are  gentlemen, 
I  prefer  the  company  of  young  and 
good-looking  ones.  My  friends 
used  to  laugh  and  say,  '  Oh,  Laura 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some 
one,'  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather 
proud  of  the  fact,  and  in  the  habit 
of  looking  out  for  '  objects*  to  pick 
up,  in  which  search  I  was  generally 
pretty  successful. 

From  this  the  reader  may  judge 
that  I  had  a  fair  share  of  good  looks, 
also  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  a 
little  too  showily  for  a  journey,  and 
was,  perhaps,  rather  too  ready  to 
talk,  and  make  myself  generally 
agreeable.  In  a  word,  I  was  just 
a  little  fast  I  do  not  mind  thus 
frankly  confessing  my  faults,  as 
since  my  memorable  journey,  two 
at  least  of  them  have  been  cor- 
rected* Well,  I  looked  at  my 
cximpamons,  and  turned  away  in 
despair;  nothing  better  than  two 
intensely  respectable,  elderly  men 
of  business,  both  engrossed  in  that 
morning's  '  Times,'  which  presently 
one  of  them  offered  to  me.  I  read 
it,  returned  it  with  thanks,  and  then 
our  communication  ended.  Then 
I  settled  myself  in  my  comer  of  the 


carriage  and  mado  up  my  mind  to  a 
dull  journey. 

Just  when  I  had  got  quite  tired 
of  my  book,  and  was  banning  to 
wish  for  a  little  change,  the  train 
stopped  at  Grantham,  and  I  at  once 
put  my  head  out  of  the  whidow,  to 
see  that  Benson  did  not  escape. 
No— there  were  no  signs  of  her; 
but,  what  was  far  more  interesting, 
there  was  a  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form, who,  by  his  rugs,  books,  &c. 
was  evidently  a  passenger.  He 
was,  without  exception,  the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw ;  tall,  with 
fair  hair  and  moustache,  looking 
every  inch  of  him  a  gentlemazL 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  plat- 
form, glancing  carelessly  in  at  each 
carriage  as  he  passed.  When  he 
arrived  at  ours  he  hesitated  a  little, 
and  my  heart  began  to  beat  quicker 
in  my  anxiety  as  to  what  his  de- 
cision would  be.  He  went  on  a 
few  steps,  then  turned,  called  to  a 
porter  to  open  the  door,  and  the 
next  minute,  to  my  great  deh'ght, 
was  safely  established  opposite  me. 
But  alas  I  he  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  a  veiy  lively  companion,  for 
as  the  train  moved  off,  he  took  out 
a  newspaper,  and  began  to  read. 

However,  I  was  not  disheartened. 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  understood 
gentlemen  preti^  well,  and  I  knew 
that  when  his  paper  was  read,  he 
would  want  a  little  change,  and 
turn  naturally  to  me. 

The  result  proved  that  I  was 
right.  In  about  twenty  minutes, 
after  a  smothered  yawn,  and  one  or 
two  glances  at  me,  he  folded  my 
innocent  rival  up,  put  it  away  and 
spoke. 

'  Would  you  not  prefer  this  win- 
dow up  ?  I  think  you  must  be  sitting: 
in  a  draught.' 

The  words  were  commonplace 
enough,  but  the  voice  was  very 
pleasant,  and  as  I  met  the  gaze  of 
two  of  the  most  piercing  blue  eyes 
I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  behold- 
ing, I  felt  for  the  moment  quite 
queer. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  I  jeplied ;  '  I  do 
not  think  any  one  oould  cateh  cold 
such  a  lovely  day.' 

He  made  a  few  more  common- 
place remarks,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence;  while  I  sat  glancing  at 
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him  oat  of  the  oomen  of  my  eyes 
end  wiabiDg  he  woald  speak  to  me 
agaiiL  How  well  I  remember  ex- 
Mww*"^  and  taking  notice  of  oTeiy- 
thing  about  him:  his  well-cat 
ckittoi,  his  Tory  white  hands,  hie 
tmyelling  bag,  rogiB,  and  atiokB,  all 
perfect  in  their  war;  and  I  settled 
in  my  own  mind  toat  I  had  never 
seen  anything  so  handsome  as  he 
lo^ed,  as  he  leant  back  and  gazed 
oat  of  the  window,  apparently  quite 
unoonsoioas  of  my  seratiny—more 
proTokingly  calm  and  impassiTe 
than  anything  I  bad  ever  seen. 

I WBB  qoite  glad  when  we  arrived 
at  Peterboroagn,  for  there  most  be 
some  cbange  ihea :  and  he  did  roose 
himself  np  enough  to  ask  if  he 
ooald  get  me  any  xefreshments. 

'  No,  thanks/ 1  replied,  and  then 
we  let  our  two  oomjMmions  pass  us, 
and  sat  silent  agam,  each  looking 
out  of  our  xespectiTe  windows. 

Presently  I  espied  Benson,  dress- 
ing-csae  in  hand,  making  for  the 
lefreshment-xoom,  opposite  the  door 
of  which,  our  carriage  had  provi- 
dentially stopped,  and,  as  the  reader 
nay  imagine,  I  watched  in  some 
anxiety  far  her  letom. 

By  degrees  the  passengers  re- 
tomed  to  their  seats,  and  I  became 
sUghtly  uneasy.  It  was  quite  on 
the  cud0  that  she  might  be  left 
behind. 

At  length  the  bell  rang,  and  in 
another  instant  out  rushed  Benson, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  frantic  terror 
lest  she  should  be  late,  with  her 
mouth  Ml,  and  two  lai^  buns  in 
her  hand,  but— no  dressing-case. 

'  There  V I  exclaimed,  jumping  up 
in  despair, '  she  actually  has  left  it 
behind  1'  and  L  was  just  going  to 
get  out  to  look  after  it,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  a  quiet 
voice,  naid 

'Sit  still,  I  will  co;  I  shall  bo 
quicker  than  you :  what  is  itf 

'Mydxes8ing-<ca8e;  intherefreeh- 
ment-room,'  I  cried. 

lie  roshed  off;  and,  after  a 
minute^s  intense  amdety,  I  saw  him 
reappear  with  it  in  his  hand.  He 
managed  to  scramble  in  just  as  the 
train  was  moving  off,  and  took  his 
seat,  breathless,  laughing,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  just  a  little  bit  cx- 
dtod. 


'That  was  a  near  shave/ he  re- 
marked. 

'It  was,  indeed.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  obliged  to  you  I  am. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should 
never  have  seen  it  again;  some  one 
would  have  been  sure  to  steal  it, 
for,  besides  my  ornaments,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  it' 

'Tes,  a  small  dressing-case  is 
rather  a  temptiog  article  ^  and  thia 
was  deposited  on  a  chair  ^by  the 
counter.' 

'How  veiy  stupid!  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough.' 

'Oh,  it  was  no  trouble,'  he  re- 
plied, with  a  smile  that  inade  him 
look  handsomer  than  aver ;  'I  really 
ei^'oyed  it  But  are  you  wise  to 
entrust  anything  so  valuable  to  a 
maid  who  is  evidently  not  quite  io 
be  trusted?' 

So  then  I  gave  him  my  reasons, 
together  with  a  slight  sketch  of 
Benson's  travelling  exploits,  at 
which  he  seemed  much  amused.  In 
fact,  this  little  incident  had  com- 
pletely roused  him,  and  we  were  soon 
talking  together  like  old  friends. 

'  Poor  Benson !'  I  said  at  length ; 
'  what  a  state  she  will  be  in  when 
she  discovers  her  loss.  I  really 
must  get  the  guard  to  tell  her  it  is 
safe  at  the  next  station.'    < 

'  We  do  not  stop  again,'  replied 
he,  'which  is  just  as  well;  for, 
having  been  very  careless,  she  de- 
serves to  be  uncomfortable.  Perhaps 
if  she  is  very  miserable,  she  may 
remember  the  next  time.' 

'Ohl  I  have  had  enough  of  her 
memory,'  returned  I.  laughing.  '  I 
will  take  veiy  good  care  she  has 
not  charge  of  anything  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  1'  he  repeated,  look- 
ing slightly  surprised  'Do  you 
mean  you  are  going  back  to- 
morrow?' 

'No;  but  I  am  going  down  into 
Dorsetshire—to  Crewkeme.' 

'  That's  odd,'  he  remarked,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  am  going  to  Yeovil  my- 
self; to  see  some  friends  who  live 
about  there.  Do  you  know  Dorset- 
shiro  well  ?' 

•  No,  I  never  was  there  before.' 

'  And  what  time  are  you  going?' 
My  heart  gave  quite  a  bound. 
Did  he  mean  to  come  with  me?    I 
blushed  a  little  as  I  said— 
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'  I  can  hanlly  tell.  I  am  to  write 
this  eveiunpf  and  let  my  friends 
know  what  time  to  meet  me.  I  have 
somo  shopping  to  do,  so  I  cannot 
start  very  early.  But  1  really  kuuw 
nothing  about  the  trains/ 

'  I  have  a  Bradshaw  lierc,  if  that 
will  help  you/  he  faid,  a  little 
eagerly.  'There's  a  train  at  1*30; 
will  that8uit  you?* 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  will/  I  replied, 
rather  doubtfully,  for  it  was  later 
than  I  had  intended ;  but,  guessing 
that  it  was  the  one  lie  meant  to  go 
by,  I  thought  it  better  to  acquiesce. 
*  It  will  be  dark  before  I  get  there ; 
but  that  won't  much  matter,  and  it 
will  give  me  plenty  of  time  in 
town.' 

'  So  that  is  settled;  he  said,  with 
a  smile.  And  then  we  went  on 
talking  60  pleasantly  that  I  never  no- 
ticed, at  the  time,  what  I  discovered 
when  I  thought  it  all  over  after- 
wards, namely,  that  hj  degrees  he 
drew  from  me  my  name,  position, 
home,  hundreds  of  little  things  that 
I  should  never  have  dreamt  before 
of  telling  a  stranger;  while  the 
whole  time  I  never  found  out  more 
about  him  than  the  one  solitary  iiftct, 
that  he  had  some  fheads  living  sear 
Yeovil. 

Arrived  at  King's  Gross,  the  first 
thing  that  met  my  ey«s  was  Benson^ 
dissolved  in  tears,  rushing  wildly 
about  in  a  vain  seavch  ^ter  the 
dressing-case,  whick  she  seemed  to 
expect  to  meet  somewhere  about. 
She  assured  me  she  had  never  lost 
sight  of  it  till  after  Peterbro',  and 
that  she  was  morally  certain  it  had 
been  spirited  away  from  under  her 
feet  by  some  badly-difqxMwd  person, 
iMPobably  one  of  her  fellow-travellers. 
Her  face  of  utter  astonishment, 
when  I  showed  it  to  her,  and  told 
her  where  it  was  found,  was  in- 
describabl& 

'  Shall  I  take  it  now,  Miss  ?*  she 
asked,  humbly. 

'  No,'  I  replied,  rather  sharply. 
'  Go  and  sit  aown  in  that  eab,  and 
try  not  to  lose  yourself  too.  I  will 
see  after  the  luggage.' 

Which  I  did,  assisted  by  my 
friend;  and  when  he  put  me  in  tho 
cab  and  wished  me  goo.^-bye,  I  felt 
very  glad  that  I  should  see  him 
again  the  next  day. 


Never  had  my  old  aunt,  at  whoso 
house  I  was  to  sleep,  seemed  to  bo 
so  deaf  and  tiresome  before:  and 
my  shopping,  the  next  morning, 
was  not  half  so  interesting  as  I 
had  expected.  All  the  time  I  was 
haunted  by  a  pair  of  provoking 
blue  eyes,  which  somehow  wwid 
come  up  and  force  me  to  think  of 
them. 

'  What  nonsense  1'  I  exclaimed  to 
myself,  impatiently.  '  What,  /,  who 
have  been  in  love  twice,  and  flirted 
hundreds  of  times,  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself  about  a  man  I've  only  seen 
oocel  It*6  too  absurd.  I  won't 
think  of  him  any  mors.' 

But  this  was  easier  said  than 
done ;  and  I  felt  very  glad  when  I 
was  fiiirly  seated  in  the  cab,  on  my 
way  to  the  station.  Once  there,  £ 
was  in  such  &  state  of  nervcms  ex- 
pectation, that  I  left  BenaoD  to  see 
the  luggage  down,  and  pay  the  cab* 
man,  while  I  went  for  the  tk^ets. 
I  took  them,  caugbt  sight  of  a  tall 
figure,  which  made  my  heart  beat 
quicker,  and  then  returned  to  seo 
after  my  belongings. 

I  fbmod  Benson  in  the  thick  of 
a  fierce  battle  with  tiie  cabman, 
who,  seeing  her  simplicity,  had  of 
couxse  chacged  double  his  proper 
fftre ;  while  she,  thinking  to  be  very 
^arp  indeed,  refused  to  pay  him 
even  his  due. 

What  the  end  would  hove  been  I 
know  not ;  but  at  this  stage  I  ab* 
ruptly  interfered,  and  paid  the  cab- 
man his  money  so  decidedly  that 
he  drove  off  wiliiout  another  word. 

As  I  turned  round,  there  was  my 
fellow-ttaveller,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
smile  (HI  his  £m». 

'Good  morning,'  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  me  eagerly.  '  I 
have  been  admiring  the  way  in 
which  you  disposed  of  that  cabman. 
You  evkiently  can  take  eaie  of  your- 
self.' 

'I  ought  to  know  bow  hj  this 
time,'  I  replied.  I  was  vexed  witli 
myself  for  blushing,  ae  I  knew  I 
did,  and  answered  a  little  coolly. 

'You  have  not  much  tune  to 
spare,'  be  remarked.  'Let  me  tako 
your  dressing-case.' 

Which  he  aceordiDgly  did;  put 
us  both  in  a  carriage,and  then  xrent 
off  to  sec  after  Benson   acd  the 
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InggBge,  while  I  Innt  idlj  btdt, 
admowMgiag  to  myself,  ludf  nn- 
wiOioglj,  ibat  it  was  Tery  jdeannt 
to  faaye  some  one  to  msDige  every- 
thtog  to  yoa. 

PvBiest^  kefetofiied. 

ItB^lrigMBOw/heeud.  «Ia 
ttere  eoylhiiig  moce  I  can  do  lor 
yoaV 

-Oh,  m;  tlMdn;  I  am  q«fte 
—banrndtoha^  giivai  yea  bo  inoefa 

Agun  ftat  ainmy  emfleTOM  to 
hn  Hps;  fani  as  he  took  fak  seat  it 
'     at  Mm  othor  end  of  the 


carriaae  sai  a  middie-aged, 
|a»>l0jAiBg  Uy,  who 
mm  a 


I  critically. 

^BotfMr!'  he  odd,  in 
tene  to  me.  'Why  on  eaarth  did 
ehegetinheve?  IdohatoaayoBe 
eftiiat  sort  m  the  ean»0e;  iistops 
one  talking.' 

'  Ktng  mund;  I  whispewd,  seoth- 
BBg^y,  aheady  nsrfonely  aHfiaww 
Unt  he  should  be  jdened.  'Oie 
won't  trouble  you  long,  te  I  saw 
her  tieihet,  and  it  is  only  to  8ur- 
tHton.' 

'Ofar  and  his  ftee  bnghteiMd, 
and  he  bestowed  no  more  bfawak 
looks  on  the  unfortunate  lady, 
though  he  was  endently  Terr  glihd 
when  we  wexe  lid  of  her,  ana  so,  I 
mustooniesB,  wasl;  for  I  knew  by 
a  little  anangementlhad  witnened 
between  him  and  the  guaid,  that 
we  should  be  troitbledwith  no  nxne 
follow-pasaengefB. 

Ner^  shall  I  forget  the  few  hous 
&at  followed.  I  grew  utterly  heed- 
less of  time  and  place.  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared  how  for  we  had  got 
I  forgot  Benson  entirely.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  him ;  hn  soft  voice, 
his  handsome  ihce,  and  tiiese  strange 
blue  eyes.  And  all  the  tune  he 
talked  awi^  ^lily^  tellmg  me 
strangle  adTentonstfaathad  befollen 
tiim  m  all  quarters  of  the  globe*, 
mingled  with  scraps  of  iuicmnation 
about  himself,  which  left  me  only 
more  intensely  anxious  to  Imow 
more. 

'You  are  tired,'  he  aaid,  and- 
denly,  at  tost 

<Aliiae,'IrepHed. 

Though  I  had  not  aekaewledged 
it  befeze,  I  found  that  excitement^ 
imd  the  fact  of  my  not  having  slept 


the  prefvions  night,  wece  begiDning 
to  take  effaet  upon  ma  Ub  pro- 
duoed  a  flask  from  his  pocket 

-Drink  a  Uttle  of  this;  he  said. 
«Ii  will  aoon  set  you  up.'  And  I 
complied.  'Now  tiy  and  go  to 
akap.  Yeuhavepkniyoftime^and 
you  really  kwk  quite,  knoeked  up.' 

I  leehad  oni  el  the  window;  it 
was  mfidi^  growing  dark,  and 
somehow  I  did  not  foncy  going  off 
to  sleep  in  aneh  a  huny  under  the 


«IeeuUWtifItBad,'Ii 

'NonaHiaa;  I  bet  y««  anything 
ttnt  I  oonUl  sand  yon  off  in  two 
mmntMiflUkad.' 

'Bmrr  I  Mhed^MMUy. 

'Do yon  beliefe  m  meamennn?' 
he  aaid,  quietly. 

'No,  BDiMMa,'  I  replied,  tough- 
ing, though  I  he^  tofeelalightly 
uaoomfoftahle:  if  sffer  eyestooked 
M  if  th^  eould  aeamerise,  tiwse 
nppaaitn  as  warn  thej.  'Biej  were 
teed  on  ae  now,  flamlyy  nnmvoE- 
ingly,  and  I  eertadnly  MM  beginning 

Isaid'DQnirmaihera  foehto 
way^  and  Us  anuto,  in  lenly,  is  the 
tost  thmgletoarly  waMaber.  Then 
the  casiiaiys  the  growing  daiknen, 
the  &int  light  of  Hbb  lamp^  and  his 
fcee,  ail  miqgled  together  in  one 

of  the  train  gaw  luntar  and  fointer, 
toktie  by  hitle.  I  foli  nv  ^^  oloM, 
and  I  knew  no  moni 

•         •         •         • 

When  I  awoke  it  waa  quite  dark, 
that  is  to  say,  quite  danc  outside. 
Within  the  toap  still  burned  feebly. 
I  folt  hayy  and  oonfhsed.  liij 
head  ached;  it  was  aome  seconds 
before  I  ctoariy  recollected  where  I 
was.  The  whistle  of  the  engine 
zeoaUad  me  to  myself;  suddenly  I 
remembered  alL  I  sat  up  and 
kxiked  oppeeito— no  one  was  there. 
I  robbed  nqr  eyes,  and  looked  again . 
No,  I  was  quite  aiona  Aaic^ening 
asft  of  foduig,  half  dread,  half  die- 
appointsMnt^  oapt  over  me. 

'I  auat  be  dreaming!'  I  ex- 
claimed, impatisntiy  (and  yet  I 
Amw  I  was  not).  'I  wonder  what 
o^kskiek  it  is.' 

I  put  ay  hand  down  to  my  watoh, 
but  it  was  gone!  Ya,  and  the 
chain  tool 
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ThoroTigbly  awake  now,  I  got  up 
and  looked  well  abont  me,  for  my 
dressing-case  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  It  had  been  under  my  feet ; 
now  I  hunted  the  whole  carriage 
through  in  vain. 

'  It  has  been  stolen !'  I  exclaimed. 
'Who  can  have  done  this?' 

A  sudden  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind,  which  was  as  instantly  re- 
jected. 

No;  though  my  companion  had 
certainly  disappeared  in  a  most  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable  manner, 
I  would  not  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  a  moment.  I  looked  for  my 
travelling-bag  next.  Yes,  there  it 
was,  all  rights  but  on  further  ex- 
amination I  discovered  that  every 
article  of  the  least  value,  including 
my  purse  and  the  key  of  my  dress- 
ing-case, was  gone.  My  railway 
ticket  was  carefully  pinned  to  the 
lining  of  my  bag.  Whoever  had 
committed  the  robbery  had  done  so 
in  the  most  scientific  manner,  and 
had  evidently  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  again  that  dreadful  suspicion 
darted  through  my  brain. 

Happening  to  look  down  at  my 
hands  I  discovered,  what  I  had  not 
before  noticed,  that  my  gloves  were 
off  (I  found  them  rolled  up  in  a 
neat  ball  in  my  pocket),  and  my 
rings,  some  of  them  of  great  value, 
had  totally  disappeared ;  also  every 
article  of  jewellery  I  had  had  oo, 
including  a  gold  bracelet,  sleeve- 
studs,  locket,  and  even  earrings. 
I  was  very  glad  when  the  train 
stopped  at  Crewkeme. 

*I  have  been  robbed  P  I  an- 
nounced, as  I  got  out  Whereupon 
ensued  a  great  hubbub.  '  When  ?' 
•Where?'  'By  whom?'  'Of 
what?' 

'  I  do  not  know,  for  it  was  while 
I  was  asleep.' 

Then  I  told  them  all  I  knew,  care- 
fully lepiessing  the  only  piece  of 
information  that  could  have  been  of 
any  use  to  them.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  I  carefully  avoided 
all  mention  of  my  handsome  tra- 
velling companion. 

I  pursued  the  same  course  when 
I  arrived  at  my  friend's  house. 
Better  to  lose  all  my  worldly  goods 
than  to  tell  such  a  story  against 
myself.     I  knew  I  should   never 


hear  the  end  of  it,  so  on  that  point 
I  discreetly  held  my  tongue,  though 
just  at  that  time  1  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  so  much  money. 

But  I  think  my  greatest  vexation 
was  the  sight  of  Benson's  compla- 
cent face.  She  made  no  particular 
remark,  but  I  knew  by  her  sdf- 
satisfied  looks  that  she  considered 
that  all  her  former  scoldings  were 
now  amply  avenged.  As  the  reader 
may  guess,  the  authorities  were  ut- 
terly unsuccessful  in  their  attempt 
to  trace  my  lost  property,  and  I 
should  never  have  been  positive 
what  had  become  of  it  had  I  not, 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  received 
the  following  epistle,  which,  in  its 
cool  famih'arity  and  matchless  impu- 
dence, is  rather  a  curiosity.  It  was 
written  on  good  paper,  in  a  gentle- 
manly hand,  and  bore  the  London 
post-mark. 

Enclosed  was  a  little  gold  locket, 
containing  the  photograph  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  lock  of  hair.  It  ran 
as  follows  :— 

•  Dec  10,  1865.   * 

'Dear  Miss  Filltnoham,— I  en- 
close a  little  trifle  which  I  found  on 
your  watch-chain.  It  may  be  of 
value  to  you,  and  is  of  very  little  to 
me,  so  do  not  give  me  too  much 
credit  for  returning  it.  Your  dress- 
ing-case, being  directed,  furnished 
me  with  your  address. 

'I  am  sorry  that  after  all  your 
trouble  you  did  not  manage  to  keep 
it  pafe  till  your  journey's  end,  and  I 
wish  you  to  know  that  had  not  my 
affairs  been  in  such  an  unprece- 
dentedly  complicated  state,  I  should 
never  have  behaved  so  ill  to  you,  I 
must  also  apologize  for  leaving  you 
in  such  an  unceremonious  manner 
at  Yeovil,  but  you  see  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  had  no  choice. 
Hoping  you  found  your  mil  way 
ticket,  and  wishing  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year, 

'  Believe  me  ever, 
*  Your  devoted 

'  Fellow  Travkllee.' 

And  that  was  all  I  ever  heard  of 
the  matter.  Of  course  I  kept  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  myself,  and 
on  my  return  home,  as  the  reader 
may  imagine,  I  did  not  look  out 
quite  so  eagerly  for  handsome  tm- 
veiling  companions. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  TEAR. 

(Lllitstbatkd  bt  T.  S.  Sbccombe.> 

B BIGHT  and  fresh,  if  a  trifle  too  frosty 
For  Boeat  were  we  after  the  hare,— 
The  morxuDg  is  splendidly  bracing, 

The  oonntiy  d^^htfnl,  though  bare. 
The  sky  is  a  Uuqnoiae  in  colour, 

The  snn,  while  it  dazzles  the  eyes, 
Warms  the  skaters,  bnt  six  solid  insbes 

The  ice  on  the  brook-water  lies ; 
The  wood  in  the  distance  is  pnrple. 

With  barely  a  leaf,  green  or  sere ; 
It  is  snrely  a  day  of  good  omen 

That  brings  in  a  Happy  New  Tear. 

What,  darlinff»  astir,  and  so  early  ? 

Toor  hands,  both  yonr  hands,  within  mine : 
Your  face  is  aa  fresh  as  the  morning, 

Yonr  eyes  with  its  happiness  shine: 
The  snn  turns  your  hair  to  its  colour, 

There's  nothing  in  Nature  so  bright; 
Forgive  if  my  words  seem  to  flatter. 

They  only  express  my  delight 
My  heart  like  a  bubble  is  floating, 

So  buoyant,  and  yet  so  sincere, 
Ap,  with  all  its  intensest  devotion, 

I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year  ! 

All  that  happiness  means  I  desire  you. 

All  that  Heaven  bestows  on  its  own, 
Itfay  it  be  without  bounds,  or  its  limits 

Be  set  by  your  wishes  alone ; 
Life  is  chequered,  but  then  the  pure  metal 

Is  lighten'd,  you  know,  by  alloy. 
And  life  sometimes  gives  by  its  sorrow 

The  zest  that  we  find  in  its  joy. 
But  there,  I  am  growing  didactic 

And  wrongly  aetaining  you  here, 
Hand  in  hand,  while  I  ouly  intended 

To  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year  1 

So  happy !  Oh,  were  I  the  master 

The  genii  were  forced  to  obey. 
Summer  blisses  should  round  yonr  existence^ 

Your  life  should  be  one  sunny  day. 
Yet  see  how  the  year  in  its  waning. 

With  sunshine  and  beauty  will  glow ! 
And  so  o*er  life*s  gloom  all  its  brightness, 

A  heart  truly  loving  can  throw; 
And  I— but  your  blushing  forbids  me, 

I  will  not  provoke  it,  for  fear 
You  should  doubt  how  unselfishly  iondly 

I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year! 

w.  a 
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TTTE  Wfts  a  bit  of  n  family  party  the 
M  Sunday  arter  Christmas  day,  for 
our  Liza  had  come  up  to  town  with  her 
husban'  and  his  mother,  thro'  the  old 
woman  a  wantin'  advice ;  not  as  there's 
anything  much  the  matter  with  her,  but 
always  must  be  on  the  fidget  about 
something,  and  a  fancyin'  as  she  were 
consumptive,  as  I  says,  *  Kubbish  at  your 
time  of  life  ;  its  only  the  indigestion,' 
as  the  doctor  proved  my  words  true  thro* 
'avin*  sufferea  that  way  myself  with  a 
pain  between  ray  shoulders  like  a  carvin' 
knife. 

So  as  they  was  up  Brown  agreed  m 
we  should  'ave  em  to  dinner  on  t^e 
Sunday.  Jane  she  come  and  her  hus- 
band, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  as  is 
Brown's  own  sister,  and  we  got  on  very 
pleasant  through  everything  bein'  done 
to  a  turn  and  nothing  forgot. 

So  in  the  twilight  arter  dinner  we  was 
a  sittin'  over  the  fire  with  a  jug  of  puodi 
as  Brown  had  brewed  beautiful,  with 
some  roasted  chesnuts  and  oranges,  with 
almonds  and  raibins,  and  we  was  a  chat- 
tin'  agreeable,  and  our  Jane  says,  *  Oh, 
mother,  do  tell  us  a  story !' 

I  says,  •  Me  tell  you  a  story,  my  dear! 
why,  I  ain't  done  sich  a  thing  since  our 
Joe  was  in  the  measles,  and  nothing 
else  wouldn't  keep  him  quiet.' 

Eliza  she  says, '  Oh,  tell  us  about  your 
fust  place,  mother,'  and  they  all  says, 
*  Do,'  except  Brown,  as  was  a  noddm', 
and  Barnes  he's  one  as  will  listen  for 
ever  over  his  pipes ;  but  I  didn't  hardly 
lilre,  thro'  it  bein'  a  long  tale,  but  they 
all  would  'ave  it,  Barnes  included,  and 
Brown  even  he  said  '  Do.*  And  so  I 
did;  not  as  I  can  bear  to  think  on  it 
myself  without  a  turn,  for  Vm  sure  if  I 
was  to  live  to  a  thousand,  I  should  never 
forget  it,  tho*  p'r*aps  if  s  as  well  to  let 
them  things  drop ;  but,  law,  bless  you, 
it  ain't  in  natur  for  to  forget,  as  will 
keep  a  bringin'  things  bock  to  thezeool- 
lections  constant. 

So  I  makes  up  the  fire,  and  begins. 
It  seems  only  like  a  few  months  ago  as 
it  all  'appened,  and  it  must  be  'ard  on 
forty  years — for  it  was  my  first  place — 
and  me  only  just  turned  fifteen,  and  a 
nice  lady  she  were,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Crowley,  but  very  young  to  be  married, 
and  him  one  of  them  as  seems  to  live  by 
their  wits,  as  the  sayin'  is,  and  in  my 
opinion  only  another  word  for  cadging, 
as  'ad  mn  away  with  her  from  boajrdin' 
school ;  and  I  heard  say  by  the  lady  of 
the  house  where  they  lodjrcd,  as  when 
they  fust  come  she  hadn't  'aidly  a  change 


of  anything  to  stand  upright  in ;  an«l 
when  I  went  to  her  thro*  a  aunt  of  mine 
as  did  their  washin',  her  baby  was  only 
three  weeks  old«  and  nothin'  oomfortablf 
about  her,  a  lodging  in  what  t3iey  calle*l 
Montpelier,  down  Brompton  way,  as  is 
French  fbrmild  air  I've  heer*d  say,  as  is 
just  what  she  wanted,  as  was  thin  as  a 
lath,  with  a  cough  enough  to  shake  the 
aoul  out  of  her  body,  as  the  sayin'  is. 

I  don't  think  as  he  was  a  bad  sort, 
tiiat  young  man,  as  fiur  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, if  he  d  'ad  money,  but  thought  a 
deal  too  much  about  dress,  and  cigars, 
as  was  just  a  coming  in  fashionable  then, 
and  would  bring  her  home  a  gownd  as 
wasn't  no  sort  of  use,  and  made  her  go 
to  the  play  when  more  fit  to  be  in  her 
bed,  and  tiiat  iniant  a  shrieking,  and  mc 
not  able  to  pooify  it  no  how,  and  him  a 
flyin'  in  a  rage  if  she  aaid  she'd  rather 
stop  at  hosne;  and  the  landlady  give 
'em  warning  the  very  next  morning,  and 
him  a  taUdng  as  gnnd  as  bull  b&ef,  as 
the  sajrin'  is,  and  taking  of  a  cottage 
down  Old  Brompton,  as  was  a  dismal 
hole,  and  as  damp  as  a  washus. 

He'd  got  'old  of  a  bit  of  money  some- 
how, for  he  had  everything  new  and  as 
fine  as  a  horse's  head  liisself ;  but  I 
eottld  see  as  she  wasn't  easy  in  her 
mind,  and  would  often  say  to  him,  *  Now, 
AUred,  we  don't  want  them  things,'  as 
he'd  faring  'ome ;  and  no  more  she 
didn't,  for  a  quieter  lady  I  never  know'd, 
and  left  alone  night  arter  night,  as 
would  ait  in  the  twilight  a  playing  of 
the  music ;  and  I've  took  in  the  candles 
and  see  her  a  deluge  in  tears  often  and 
often. 

Then  that  baby  never  seemed  for  to 
tiirive,  as  it's  my  opinion  the  place  was 
too  damp  for  it,  thro'  bein'  built  on  the 
ground,  and  the  sun  never  on  the  back 
zooms  as  'ad  a  mouldy  smell. 

Whatever  teeth  is  given  us  for  I  can't 
think,  for  Vm  sure  tlie/re  never  wortli 
the  bother  of  cutting  them  first,  to  shed 
*em  agin  directly,  and  'ardly  one  in  your 
'ead  1^  the  time  as  you're  forty,  not  as 
I  did  ought  to  speak,  thro'  mine  a  being 
as  firm  as  rocks,  as  which  is  only  nafral, 
thro'  their  bein*  always  rocky  from  a 
gal. 

I*m  sure  ttiat  Godfrey's  cordial  as  that 
dnld  'ad  constant  didn't  do  it  no  good, 
as  my  dear  mother  told  me  not  to  give 
it  a  diop  one  day  as  she  come  to  see  me. 
Nor  more  I  never  did.  tho'  hard  work  to 
keep  it  quiet,  and  lier  out  for  'ours.  Ifot 
thro*  her  own  wishes,  but  all  his  dom . 
as  was  the  most  overbcarin'  party  as 
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ewer  I  met,  innftfctn*lfcer  go  oat  witii  faim 
on-a  nuDBit^  notfoe,  as  ahe'd  do  ftir  tiie 
alceafpeMe. 

Tm  pratty  certain  as  she  did  uae  to 
doee  ttAl  diild  of  a  nigbt  ivith  that 
Godftey,  to  kaep  it  qpiiet  on  aeceirat  of 
Iter  ImsbBnd.&r  the  ^vay  he'd  g^  on  if  it 
distntbtd  Ura  wm  diewHU ;  and  oAm 
rve  had  to  go  and  fetch  it  aiiay  in  the 
ted  of  the  night,  thzo'  hni  a  BMrin' 
aad  aaipMion'  in  lage  when  woke  by  it, 

Kotaa  1 4fidn'tl]hBhhB,for  heivaan't 
a  bad  heart  neitlier^and  when  that  chad 
died  in  oonwolttona  in  my  anaa,  wilh 
ite  eye-teeth,  he  went  on  &e  a  mad 
man,  tiuo'  oomtn'  'ocae  ioit  aftce  it 
'mned  lather  the  wnm  for  what  heTd 
took,  a<wae  hie  'abita.  Not  aa  I  ex- 
pededttboehad  to  die, thio"aTmg  no 
aipeaeace;  aa  eoold  tell  in  a  mionit  now 
faytlm  look  of  the  liMe.  and  tiiat  poor 
yraog  thuig  a  nyin'  tomenot  five  nan- 
aita  une  aa  itwaa  better,  end  all  tiie  &ul  t 
ef  that  ^Bmb^lgin'  doctor  as  waa  called 
in  and  aaid  tfam  wasn't  no  danger,  and 
qfuto  abort  in  bein'  brooght  out  of  las 
bed,  aa  I  went  fer  him  m  vaelf  jest  on 
the  atroha  of  twetw,  and  when  he  oome 
hetfdnt  atop  two  eeewMfa,  end  the  child 
a  oorpae  befbta  one. 

Tm  aore  I  nearly  broke  my  *cati  oter 
timtehild'af^ueialaalfoUfliQd  to  the 
gmve  in  New  GhelBea  Ghnichyard. 
where  it  laya  now,  pretty  dear ;  and  to 
aoe  her  waa  eaongk  to  cnt  yon  to  the 
qaick»  aa  the  aayin'  ia,  aa  would  go  and 
•t  by  the  gxsve,  and  bring  'oooe  bete  of 
grass,  and  not  the  money  to  bmy  it 
aaeBnt»  nor  yet  get  a  bit  of  moomin ,  as 
iaaoomlbrtinaoncEa;  and  Fm  Bare  if 
it  hadn't  been  fior  my  mother  a  brinfffai' 
me aold blaek  akiit,  I  neter  ooold  'ave 
foUaied  it  deoeot  myself. 

I  don'ttUiA  that  poor  thing  waa  oyer 
right  alter  that,  and  as  to  him,  ha  eomo 
'ome  istonicaitod  oanatoziti  and  then  not 
to  stop.  And  he  took  to  goin'  oat  of  a 
OTening,  and  layia'  abed  nearly  all  day, 
aa  wdl  he  might,  tfaio'  never  getting 
there  till  dayli^t. 

It  waa  d^efttl  woric  a  atoppia'  with 
her.  aa  I  oonldnH  bear  to  leave,  tho' 
aages  I  never  got  after  the  fitat  month 
or  ae^  in  ttiat  cottoge;  and  'adn't  a  bit 
of  boot  nor  shoe  to  my  feet.  Aato  liyin', 
we  didn't  get  mnch  more  than  tea;  and 
aoawttmea  Fd  'ave  half  a  ntat  of  poctor  at 
niajil  witk  a  bit  ef  bread  and  cbaeee. 

8ha  never  tocdt  nothmjc  to  keep  her 
np,  bat  weidd  «ii  and  wring  her  aads. 
I  aball  never  forget  the  weather,  ftr  it 
was  a  wet  Septeaaber,  and  what  with 
that,  and  lbs  imya  a  dmwin'  in,  I  don't 
think  aa  ever  I  waa  aa  dull  in  my  life. 
As  to  her,  it  made  my  heart  bleed  for  to 


see  her  a  gettin*  thinner  and  thinner 
every  day,  nod  him  only  oomin'  'ome  of 
a  Sunday ;  and  the  last  txnw  aa  he  did 
ao  there  waa  a  feUar  with  hha  aa  give 
me  a  turn  to  look  at,  with  a  faaa  aa  waa 
flaodn'  fire  tliio'  drink,  and  huahy  red 
wbiafcaiB,  aa  bfgnn  a  toUdng  hie  non- 
senae  to  me,  but  I  pretty  aoon  aettled 
faia  'aah,  thro'  bain'  braught  up  (far  to 
know  myplaoe.  and  see  aa  oteaa  kap' 
tfaeim,  ana  I  oooid  sea  my  dear  miaaus 
ihndder  at  bia  aaaly  &ee  way%  aa  kra' 
on  a  talking  and  knghing  Hha  a  tarpem) 
ablowin'. 

Ife  waa  the  Tneadayaiter  thai  Sund^ 
as  riie  went  out  early*  and  hadn't  boon 
gone  not  ten  minutea,  when  two  IsUara 
nmg  at  the  bell,  aa  I  peeped  at  thro'  a 
little  gratin'  as  was  in  toe  gate,  and  a^Fs, 
« l¥haf a  y  o«r  hanaBB  ?" 

One  on 'em  aam  *  Open  the  gate,  and 
m  tell  yon.' 

•No,'  I  aaya,  'yea  wont,  for  I  aha'n't 
open  it;'  and  I  dapa  to  ttie  litde  teap 
aa  shut  up  that  gratm',  for  I  aoaaehow 
didn't  like  the  loofaof  Unat  partiea»and 
I  did  long  for  misaoa  to  oeraa  in,  for 
tb«m  fi^m  ru^  Uhn  mad  at  the  bdl 
erfar  ao  lour*  ami  would  no  doubt  'ave 
been  over  wb  wall  but  for  the  brohan 
glaaa  bottlea  aa  waa  ahmg  the  tem  aad 
iron  apikea  over  tha  gate,1hio^  tha'ooae 
'avhir  oBce  been  a  daotor^a  aa  km>'a 
mad-houae,  aa  waa  always  a  tiyin  to 
eaeape^  as  ttkey  wiM,  evui  with  your  eye 
en  them  conatant 

It  waa  pretty  near  aiz»  nd  a  aoakin' 
xatoywhen  ahe  oome  ia,  poorttdng;  and 
aa  I  opens  the  gate  for  her  ae  ahe 
ordered  me  to,  tUo'  Td  teld  her  about 
thorn  men  thro'  tha  gmtin',  but  she 
says  with  a  sich,  *  They  must  ooaae  in. 
if  a  XM)  uae,'  and  ao  they  did,  akng  with 
h«r,aaQOwiin'  at  me  andaaayin'aathey 
waaoomatotakapoBBemion,  andso  they 
did,  and  kep'  it  too,  leaat  waya  one,  aad 
if  he  dklnt  want  me  for  to  go  out  for 
pines  and  baecy  for  him,  and  half  and 
mdf,  and  to  find  the  money  into  tho 
bargam.  As  I  save,  '  No,  never.'  Wo 
hod  to  get  his  meala  tho',  and  'ani  work 
it  was,  I  eaa  tell  you,  to  beep  that  fel- 
k)w,  aa  waa  a  savage  Jew— and  always 
a  ercepin'  about,  and  give  me  such  a 
iHgkt  a  ketohin'  hold  on  me  gcan'  out  of 
tha  gato  a  takin'  a  fow  thmga  to  the 
washerwoBmB,  aa  he  would  insist  on 
lodkin'into,  aa  made  meap  and  giw  'im 
a  bit  of  my  mind. 

I  eaya,  *  There  aiat  nothing  in  that 
beg  but  ttimgs  for  the  waah,  and  if  you 
daree  to  touoh  'em  Fli  leave  my  marks 
on  yoQ,'  aa  made  'im  give  in.  I  was 
yaang  in  tiiem  daya,  and  didn't  know 
aa  ha  waa  ri«^Ut  and  I  wna  wrong. 
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.  I'm  snre  that  poor  dear  lady  Trasn't 
one  as  would  take  u  ra^  oot  of  the  place, 
and  sent  me  for  to  pledge  a  little  gold 
locket  and  other  tilings,  for  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  tlmt  fellow's  dinner,  and 
6o  things  went  on  for  near  three  weeks, 
and  then  they  come  and  put  tliiugs  up 
in  lots  and  'ad  a  sale. 

It  was  the  night  afore  that  sale  as  I 
was  sittin'  with  tliat  poor  dear  soul,  as 
kep'  a  startin'  at  the  sound  of  them 
broker's  men,  as  was  puUin'  the  things 
about :  we  was  in  a  little  brcakfast-roon), 
with  a  bit  of  fire,  iust  the  last  of  the 
coals,  and  I  know'd  she'd  had  nothin' 
to  cat  since  the  momin',  as  was  only  a 
bit  of  toast. 

She  says,  •  Martha,  'aTc  you  *ad  any 
dinner?* 

I  says,  *0h  I've  done  very  well, 
thankee,  mum ;'  as  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  drop  of  beer  was  quite 
enough  for  me.  as  she  couldn't  touch. 
And  as  to  that  broker's  man,  he  was 
half  starved  latterly,  I'm  sure,  for  there 
wasn't  nothin*  for  him  many  a  day  but 
bread  and  cheese.  Ho  wasn't  the  first 
one  as  come,  but  another,  as  turned  out 
better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  told  me  his  own  sorrers,  as  *ad  a 
bedridden  wife  with  a  idjot  son,  or  he'd 
never  'avo  took  to  this  wav  of  life  as  he 
said  was  horrering  up  to  the  feelins*. 

Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin*,  it  was  a 
Friday  evenin',  al)out  eight,  we  was  a 
sittin',  mi^isus  and  me.  I'd  coaxed  her 
to  'ave  a  cup  of  tea  and  got  her  a  cg^t 
as  she  couldn't  eat,  and  slio  was  a  say- 
in',  •You'll  go  to  your  mother  in  the 
momin',  Martha.' 

I  says  *  Yes,  mum ;  but  if  I  may  bo 
so  bold,  where  are  you  a  goiu*  ?'  *  Oh.' 
she  says,  *my  dear  'usband  will  send 
me  word  where  to  go ;'  and  just  then 
there  come  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
who  should  be  there  but  master. 

He  give  me  a  awful  turn  as  I  let  him 
in,  for  he  was  that  haggerd  and  blood- 
shot, and  spoke  that  hoarse,  as  you 
couldn't  'ardly  'ear  'im.  Poor  tiling, 
how  I  did  pity  her,  for  she  said,  in 
a  wild  sort  of  voice,  •Alfred!  what 
has  brought  you  here  ?'  And  then  ho 
said  as  he'd  come  for  her,  as  they  must 
fly,  and  then  bo  sat  down  and  begun 
a  rocking  of  hisself  about,  and  didn't 
seem  to  'ave  no  power  for  to  act 

As  to  her,  poor  dear,  rats  was  nothin' 
to  her  weakness,  and  her  legs  was  all 
of  a  tremble  under  her  as  she  tried  for 
to  get  him  to  move ;  for  Vd  fetched  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  as  she'd  told  me  to. 
She  says  to  me,  as  thev  was  goin'  out, 
•  Martha,  I  ain't  got  nothing  to  give  you 
but  this,'  and  if  she  didn't  take  a  little 


morrocky  loatlier  work-case  out  of  her 
pocket  OS  she  was  always  a  using.  She 
sa3\<,  *  Keep  it  for  my  sake,  for  a  kinder- 
'arted  gal  I  never  knowed;'  and  she 
says,  *  You'll  go  and  look  at  my  darlin's 
grave,  won't  you  ?  and  see  as  she  ain't 
disturbed ;'  but  law  bless  you  I  couldn't 
speak  for  sobbiu'  fit  to  break  my  'eart, 
and  I  took  her  'and  and  would  have 
kissed  it,  but  she  took  me  in  her  aniLs 
and  give  me  that  lovin'  kiss,  as  I'm  suro 
come  from  her  'eart.  And  then  they 
went  off  together  thro'  the  pourin'  rain, 
and  I  set  by  the  bit  of  fire  till  it  went 
out,  and  then  crep*  up  to  mv  bed,  as  was 
all  of  a  uproar  thro'  them  broker's  men 
'aving  lotted  the  tilings ;  but  I  slep*  on 
some  mattresses  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
tho'  not  for  long,  thro'  bein'^'woked  up 
by  a  ringin*  that  wiolent  as  made  me 
junap  out  of  mv  skin,  and  then  I  thought 
as  it  was  the  broker's  men  oome  early, 
for  it  wasn't  daylight ;  so  I  listens,  and 
hcerd  the  man  let  'em  in,  and  then 
there  was  strange  woices  a  sayin'  •  Where 
is  the  gal?' 

So  down  I  goes,  and  if  there  wasn't 
Bow-street  officers  as  they  did  used  to 
be  called  afore  the  new  police  oome  in, 
as  well  I  remembers  a  seein'  the  fust  a 
standin'  in  Sloanc-street,  with  my  own 
eyes,  one  Michaelmas  day,  the  year  as 
they  was  fust  brought  in. 

You  could  tell  them  Bow-street  ofii- 
cers  anywheres  thro'  rod  waistcoats  and 
crowns  on  their  buttons. 

As  soon  as  I  come  down  stairs  they 
says,  •  Where  is  he  T 

I  says,  •  Where's  who  7*  They  says 
•  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense,  as  won't 
do  with  us.' 

I  says,  *  Tm  sure  I  don't  want  none 
of  youm.' 

They  says,  'Is  you  aware  as  we're 
lawomoers?' 

I  says,  •  I  dare  say  you  may  be^  but 
what's  that  got  to  do  with  me  T 

•  Why,'  they  says,  •  we've  a  wairant 
agin  Alfred  Crowley  for  forger)',  and 
wnerever  is  he  got  to  ?' 
^  I  says,*  How  should  I  know?* 

I  suppose  as  tliey  see  they  wasn't 
going  to  get  much  out  of  me,  so  they 
says  as  they  must  be  oS,  and  did  ac- 
oordin', 

I  was  all  over  in  a  tremble,  and  I 
asks  the  broker's  men  as  was  just  oome 
in,  what  they'd  do  with  him  if  he  w 
catched,  and  when  they  told  me  as  it 
was  a  'anging  matter,  I  reeled  and  fell 
like  a  ox. 

When  I  come  round  I  fell  quite  fool- 
ish in  my  'ead,  and  sat  on  tlie  stain  in 
my  bonnet  and  shawl,  till  my  aunt  she 
come  to  fetch  me  in  the  cart,  about 
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nine,  as  die  did  used  to  take  home  ihe 
waahin'  in,  thro'  my  box  being  'eavj,  as 
tbem  broken  let  me  take  away  thro'  a 
aeeiii'  aa  I  *adn't  nothing  in  but  my  own 
clothes. 

I'm  snre  when  I  told  my  dear  mother 
abont  it  being  forgery,  she  ssTSb  *  He's 
a  dead  man,  my  dear ;'  for  well  she  re* 
membered  I>r.  ]uodd,  as  nobody  oonldn't 
save*  fho'  they  went  down  on  their 
knees  to  King  George  upon  the  thronob 
and  hiia  a  clergyman  as  did  ought  to 
haye  knowed  better,  but  was  sorry  for  it 
at  the  last,  no  doubt^  and  wrote  a  lovely 
book  in  prison,  and  may  repentance 
never  c(Hue  too  late  is  what  I  says, 

I  could  not  rest  at  home.  I  says, 
"  Mother,  let  me  go  up  to  Bow-etreet  and 
aak  about  him,  for  I'm  sure  as  he's 
caught  &st  enough  by  this  time^  for 
they  couldn't  never  get  £»r  with  no 
money  and  as  tired  as  dogs.* 

If  ever  there  was  a  kind-'earied  ooman, 
it  was  my  dear  mother,  for  she  says, 
"Martha,  you  'adn't  b^t  fp  a  mixin' 
yourself  up  with  no  ibrgenes,  but  I'm 
proud  on  you  as  my  ch&d  tat  to  have 
A  right  feelin'  for  tiiat  poor  lady,  tho' 
wafjes  you  have  not  seen,  nor  vet  your 
mi^ils  reg'lar  as  any  one  may  look  to ; 
but,'  she  says,  *  I'll  go  up  to  bowHstreet 
with  you  myself,'  as  isn't  very  far  firom 
where  she  was  a  livln*,  near  Soho^uareb 
thro'  bein'  a  dear  starcher. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  all-overish 
tremble  as  I  felt  when  we  got  to  Bow- 
street,  and  my  mother  aak^  the  officer 
at  the  door  about  Alfred  Crowley. 

'Oh,  he  was  nabbod  &at  enough,' 
aays  ttie  man,  'a  wanderin'  along  the 
OU  Kent  Bead.' 

*  Wherever  is  the  lady?*  I  asks. 

*Lady,'  says  the  fellow,  *  there  was  a 
diaggled-tail  creetur,  without  a  bit  of 
shoe  to  her  foot,  along  with  him,  as 
shrieked  frightful  when  they  took  him 
away/ 

'Where  is  she?*  Tasks. 

'How  do  I  know  ?  Bays  he. 

'Won't  they  let  her  be  along  with 
him?*  I  asks. 

"Bleas  you,  no,'  says  he.  'Shell  be 
allowed  to  see  him  now  and  then,  afore 
his  trial,'  and  off  he  walks. 

I  was  a  gettin*  quite  sick  and  giddy, 
so  my  dear  mother  took  me  out  of  the 
place  a  sayin'  as  we  couldn't  do  no 
good.  I  could  not  bear  to  go  home,  it 
seemed  like  a  tumin'  agin  that  poor 
aoul  in  her  troubles ;  but  it  was  late  in 
the  day,  and  my  mother  she  wanted  for 
to  get  back  thro'  bein'  busy,  but  I  said 
as  I  should  like  to  go  to  Goldbath  Fields, 
and  ask  at  the  prison,  and  tho'  tired,  if 
she  didn't  walk  off  there. 


We  couldn't  hear  nothing  about  the 
poor  lady  at  the  prison,  tho'  the  man 
said  at  the  gate  as  she  had  been  there 
a  'our  ago  a  askin*  when  she  could  see 
the  prisoner. 

We  turned  away,  with  a  nasty  rain, 
and  mud  up  to  your  ankles,  and  a  gettin* 
dusk.  Just  as  we  was  a  tumin'  into 
Holbom  I  says,  'There  she  is;'  and 
sure  enough  she  was,  with  her  cloak 
soaked  thro',  and  her  beautiful  *air  a 
'angin'  down  under  her  bonnet,  and  all 
bedaubed  with  mud.  I  rushes  at  her, 
a  sayin', '  Oh,  my  dear  missus,  wherever 
are  you  «  goin*  ?' 

She  give  a  start,  and  says,  'Martha, 
don't  stop  me ;  I'm  in  a  hurry,  my  good 
saL'  And  I  see  by  her  eye  as  she  wasn't 
herself  quite;  and  then  my  mother 
come  up,  as  spoke  very  soothin',  a  sayin' 
as  she  didn't  ought  to  tire  herself 
out 

While  we  was  a  speakin'  she  turned 
that  deadly  pale,  as  made  me  think  she 
was  a  dyin',  and  it's  lucky  as  my  mother 
was  there,  for  I  never  could  have  held 
her  upk  or  called  a  'ackney  coach,  foe 
there  wasn't  no  'busses  nor  yet  cabs 
in  them  days,  and  we  got  her  in,  and 
took  her  to  my  mother's  own  bed,  as  'ad 
only  two  rooms  just  off  Wardour-street ; 
as  she  kep'  her  hWise  very  nice,  thro'  a 
gettin'  up  lace  and  fine  things,  as  had 
been  her  support  ever  since  father  was 
took,  with  seven  shillins  a  week  pen- 
sion, and  me  a  goin*  to  service  thro'  a 
bit  of  temper,  as  I  don't  regret,  or  never 
should  'ave  been  able  to  'ave  'elped  that 
poor  dear  creetur. 

She  was  awful  bad,  and  the  doctor  as 
was  called  in  said  as  it  was  murder  for  to 
have  let  her  go  about  as  she  'ad.  We 
didn't  say  nowing,  mother  nor  me,  about 
her  circumstances,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  about  him.  I  says, '  I  never 
can  bring  myself  for  to  go  and  see  him 
in  prison,  as  would  break  his  'eart'  Then 
'says  mother, '  111  go,  for  live  thro'  the 
night  she  won't,  unless  a  turn  comes.' 
Bat  somehow  mother  couldn't  get  in 
to  see  him,  and  neither  on  us  beia' 
scholaiB,  in  course  couldn't  write. 

Poor  dear  lady,  I  never  thought  as 
she'd  know  us  agin,  a  layin'  sometimes 
a  ravin'  and  singin'  and  than  a  moanin', 
but  she  got  over  it  somehow,  as  puzzled 
the  doctor,  but  I'm  sure  she'd  better 
'ave  died,  leastwavs  we  didn't  ought  to 
talk  like  that  as  don't  know  nothin'. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  afore  she 
seemed  clear  in  her  'ead,  but  it  come 
sudden  like,  for  I  was  a  sittin'  by  her, 
when  she  says,  *  Martha !' 

I  says, '  WJ)at  is  it,  mum?* 

She  says,  'Tve  been  very  ill,  but  Tm 
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bettor  ,**  «nd  iftie  spoln  with  bw  wcBce 
tiwl  lofw,  a  whkpemi'  lika 
She  AjPB,  ■  Ato  metkmfbT 

Sbe  BByi,  •  Wbere  ii  hef 

I  am  *  '^^ete  y<m  kaowe/ 

€li6  nodded  lur'cMl.  end  didn't  eiy 
no  more. 

Prom  thiitiBie  ihe  inienil  for  to  get 
lietlff  x^iid,  and  me  a  sittin'  np  in 
three  dayi,  a  wntiaf;  a  letter  to  him,  ee 
I  took  myeelt  and  waited  fer  a  aneiwr. 

OhI  how  her  eym  gUitanBd  when  I 
oome  back  wMi  hie  enewec,  ae  made  her 
turn  deadly  pale ;  and  ttien  Ad  wioto  a 
long  letter  ee  I  ported  myself  fer  her, 
off  to  Beotkod  semewheree. 

Didn't  ehe  wait  anxioaB  fer  a  aaewer 
to  that  letter,  end  wMite  to  him  in  pfieon 
eiery  day;  aad  it  wae  ae  nnch  ae 
mother  end  me  coold  de  to  keep  her 
bade  from  goin*  to  him ;  but  at  last  abe 
bagged  tikat  'atd  ae  I  went  with  her 
m^»lf  in  a  eoBoh,  and  never  eball  feiget 
her  when  ahe  oome  a  totlerin*  out,  not 
ea  ehe  give  way,  eh,  dear,  no ;  rfie'd  a 
lion'e  *eeit  in  that  littto  body  of  hem. 
Ton  ahoold  'ave  eeen  her  the  dayasdie 
got  her  answer  fimn  Scotland,  ss  wee 
money,  liio'  it  oome  with  bitter  words, 
I  should  eay,  fer  I  eee  her  eyes  a  flashin' 
as  she  read  it ;  and  oat  she  went  with 
me,  in  a  ooaoh,  and  'ad  to  go  to  a  bank 
08  she  got  money  from,  end  then  she 
goes  to  see  the  lawyer  se  was  to'elpfaer 
good  gentleman  thro'  his  troid>leB. 

The  moment  ae  I  see  that  lawyer  I 
giTo  Dp  all  'opes,  for  of  all  tiie  soleBm 
looks  as  any  one  erer  did  pat  on,  that 
lawyer  did. 

As  soon  as  we  was  in  his  prfvate 
room,  for  she  made  me  oome  in,  and  a 
nice  dingy  '^de  it  was,  fUl  of  boxee 
ronnd  ihd  waUs,  and  names  wrote  eo 
'em,  she  says,  *0h,  Mr.  'Unter,  save 
'im;  htsie's  money  r 

He  says,  'My  good  lady,  be  calm. 
W^U  do  the  best  we  can/  But  I  eee 
him  a  loddn'  'ard  at  them  bank-notes, 
08  he  eeemed  a  itohin'  for  to  get  'iM 
on.  He  was  a  elderly  man,  and  wore 
what  they  did  use  to  call  esshum  bootei, 
with  a  powdered  'ead,  and  a  kag  diain 
and  bunch  of  seals  a  'angin'  down. 

She  says,  *  Fay  anything,  but  safe  his 
life  1'  And  then  she  nndtd  her  bonnet 
as  if  choking. 

I  must  say  as  1^  lawyer  noted  kind, 
and  told  me  to  take  care  on  her;  and 
80  we  went  to  the  prison,  for  she'd  got 
leave  for  to  see  her  hueband,  and  was 
goLoff  there  then.  I  don't  think  as 
she'd  know'd  what  Ae  was  about  arf 
her  time,  bat  she  give  my  mother  over 
thirty  pounds  to  take  care  on,  and  said 


tiw  lawyer^  got  Ifae  ittt,  Brery  day 
did  •!»  go  to  that  praon  tfl  tito  <by  m 
he  wae  to  be  tried  on;  and  nfae  weather 
it  was.  Um  middle  of  NeveBiber,  wHh  a 
fog  that  thibk  that  you  might  'sue  otA 
it  Witt  a  knife,  as  the  sa^is. 

We  wae  at  that  eonrt,  modier  and  ne^ 
byei|^t,awaitintobe  let  in,  as  she'd 
get  Mve  ibrus.  and  tiiere  we  ateadefer 
sekmginttieoold;  andifU'adn'theen 
fer  her  sake  I  should  'ove  died  with 
fear.to  me  that  gloomy  plaee,  sad  them 
offloen,  as  I  thought  every  one  mm 
Jack  Keteh.  a  kx>kin'  that  awfisL 

She,  poor  dear,  'ad  gone  fertoaee'im, 
and  waslet  into  a  place  down  betow,n6ar 
the  lawyem ;  and  then  the  judges  cqsm 
in,  as  was  kind  looldn'men,  but  'uiiwer 
Ifaey  ean  sit  there  and  pot  way  one  to 
death  oeel  like  that  pnzues  me.  Whoi 
I  see  my  poor  dear  master  pot  iq>  in  a 
place  by  hiasdt  and  every  one  a  kxAong 
at  him,  I  felt  a  chokin' ,  and  then  then 
was  a  dead  silence,  and  ray'art  was  a 
thumping  agin  my  bosim  nke  water- 
works. 

Tl&e  place  was  that  diamal  iluo'  lamps 
and  candles  a  bomin',  for  gas  wasn't 
reglar  in  then,  but  only  oil  lamps. 
Where  I  was  a  settin'  it  was  very  inll, 
and  that  dose  and  muggy  to  make  any 
one  sick ;  and  when  I  eould  make  oat 
what  they  was  about,  I  found  as  a  party 
were  a  denyin*  as  ever  he'd  signed  that 
paper  as  master  was  acovsed  about  I 
was  so  pleased,  bat  soon  found  out  as  he 
was  the  one  as  was  goin'  agin  master, 
tho',  as  I  said  to  my  dear  motiier, 
*  Why  ever  ain't  he  good-natured,  and 
might  as  well  say  as  it  were  his  writin', 
and  Fm  sure  missas  would  get  the 
money  paid  beck  ;*  but,  law,  some  people 
is  that  'ard  and  Jrraspin',  like  the  man 
as  seised  Mrs.  Ohallto's  goods,  but  was 
obligated  to  give  'em  np  tiuo'  over- 
etrammg  hiaaefr  in  takin' more  than  was 
his  rights. 

There  was  one  old  gentieman  in  a 
white  wig  as  was  samethin|P  like  a 
clergyman  in  his  dress ;  he  spdceup  for 
master  beautilul,  and  said  as  it  was  all 
rabbish  that  bein'  his  writin',  and  I 
thoughtas  they*d  let  bun  go,  oos  the 
gentleman  sat  down,  and  locked  qnito 
satisSed,  and  so  did  them  juries  »em  to 
be,  for  his  last  words  was  a  erdenn 
tiiem  to  restore  hhn  to  his  agooixed 
wife,  and  so  I  thought  as  they  went  oat 
for  tiie  purpose;  but  they  wasn't  long 
away,  and  when  they  come  back  there 
was  a  deadly  silence. 

I  tried  for  to  see  my  dear  missas,  but 
she  was  too  much  under  where  I  wM« 
Well,  I  heard  a  party  ask  them  fanes 
tlieir  werdicti  and  if  one  on  'em  didn  t 
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all  fli»iri«08  aBenn  to  torn  mmd  with 


fZ^^ 


ber'ndcfinefliy 


Din' down  kBrfem.  And  libaBl  lodEBd 
agin,  flist  jadgB 'ad  p«t  on  &  bkflk  oufi, 
aid  WM  s  tetkiig  t»  aifliUr  MlflBB. 

Oh,tiHmn«d  wda,  I  mmt  riMll 
fbmeithaa.  JjidwhMihamd, 'Hsfa 
mvflf  on  vonr  aoial/  I  famd  a  noita 
bdinr,  and  wya,  *Lil  ma  oo^  lei  ma 
oatr  And aa paviifli aada nagr  loriBe, 


and  I  una  down  in  the  peeBue  below  in 

waa  mjaaarBiana, 

th^d  joat  tiinnBJhr  bar  ost»  a  biyin' 

and  theaa 


ItiMRwaamy 
Mr  Q 
like  atone  dead  on  a  bench* 


ifohflE,'aDdao 
fjaej  4id.  And  mother  the  oamedowa, 
ana  wa  got  her  into  a  eoaeh,  and  'one 
we  drove;  bat  die  na?arapoho  ncrgina 
no  aign  of  bib:  and  the  doetor  be  eoma, 
and  aaid  aa  he 'aped  abe neverndght. 

Towda  nig^t  die  did  eoma  to,  bat 
onlTtoiawtbatawMaBtheaawaantao     geti 
'ol^' her,  and  llieif  wanted  fior  to  take     She 
her  away,  bat  I  aayib  *  Meaer  aball  the     mxm 
be  took  away:  ifdiefljoealgoaa.'    My 
poor  motlier  waa  nmoh  pot  out,  hot  aha 
Blood  op  too  for  her.    AaA  titan  ihe  got 
more  qoiet*  bat  nofer  BBBOied  to  knew  na. 

illiat  lawyer  came  onoe,  and  abed 
teanito  a  aaein'  on  her  with  all  her  loToly 
'air  cat  ofC  and  me  with  conataat  ooU 
win^gar  and  water  to  her  'ead,  aa  waa 
aU  leech  bitea  and  copping  the  back  of 
ber  neok,  and  woald  'ave  done  more  bnt 
my  mother  aaya^  *  Ko ;  yon'Te  tortored 
ber  enoQ^,  and  I  won't  'ave  it  done. 
Let  her  die  in  peace.' 

They  hnng  him  three  weeka  arter  hia 
tiia],  and  I  Bee  'im  the  day  before,  aa 
waa  the  Sunday,  and  he'd  been  a  'earin' 
a  aeimon :  and  when  they  took  me  thro' 
them  dark  paaBagea  to  hia  cell,  I  thonght 
aa  death  wonld  be  better  than  beui' 
there. 

He  waa  wery  quiet,  poor  dear,  and 
looked  ao  'andaome,  and  spoke  cbeerful 
at  first,  till  I  began  for  to  tell  'im  about 
her.  I  didn't  aay  the  wnat,  in  coorae, 
only  a  statin'  aa  abe  dared  not  be 
moved. 

He  saya,  'Martha,  give  her  my  laat 
ondyin*  ki?e :  ask  ber  to  forgire  me  the 
cmel  wronga  I've  done  her;'  and  then 
he  gime  way,  and  says, '  Oh !  if  I  could 
but  hear  her  aay,  ''Alfred,  I  forgive 
yon." '  I  Bays, '  Law,  sir,  in  coarse  she 
does;  for  I'm  sore  no  angel  ain't  more 
constant  at  her  prayers,  and  always  for 
TOO.'  He  give  me  a  bit  of  his  bur  for 
her,  and  then  he  shook  bands  with  me^ 
and  says,  *  May  God  reward  you  for  your 
kindness  to  her.' 


iMOdntbcarnomaaB.  Ibvioat 
crym'tbat  wiQlant,«nd  haaaya^'Pteir 
thing:  take  herawny:  it'atDobadto 
bring  yoa  inho  tbia  taoaUa.' 

fioIaaya,'NQ,Bir:  dan't  adnd  ne, 
ifaanly  mr  fnliah  waya.  tbi«"avuig a 
weakmind.  fiat.' I  aaya, « '•son't  yoa 
notbin'  man  to  tall  me,aa  aban  be  glad 
to  bear  when  afae'a  got  bar  BBBBBB  r 

He  enea  eat, '  Ah,  thai  ia  a  aermr : 
then  ahe'a  sparsd  a  great  deal.  I>» 
notfadngaaore  to  aay ;'  and  he  aboek  my 
hand  once  mora,  and  I  wna  took  oot  of 
the  phusa  a  Bobbin'  like  a  maaine. 

It  waa,  I  shoold  aay,  aboat  tweh« 

o'clock fliat very niaht;  Iwaaai 

by  her  a  waftohin'.lbr  my  dear  i 
'ad  goia  to  bed,  and  On  nnaa  wna  a 
laym'  down,  when  all  of  a  aodden  I  waa 
quite  took  aback  to  aaa  my  dear  miaaoB 
a  aittin'  up  in  bed.  I  gaea  to  her 
quietly, and  aaya,  'What  ia  it,  mnmr 
and  I  aea  aa  aha  knowed  me. 

•  Martha,'  aha  aaya, '  I  shoold  like  to 
ap.'  I  aaya, 'Not  till  monBn',  mom.' 
aaya, « Oh  1 1  aball  not  be  beas  in  te 
moning.'  Sol  thought  natVaUyaa ber 
bead  waa  a  wanderin'  agin:  bat  no  it 
waan't,  ahe  waa  quita  reaaonaUe,  and 
aaya  to  me,  'Martha,  I  donH  wont  yoo 
to  teU  me  anything,  bat  only  pnmise 
menalshall  be  laid  in  tiie  Bsose  grave 
with  him.'     I  eouUn't  apeak,  I  only 


nodded  m  'ead,  and  goea  cb»e  up  to 
her  and,  Iin  aore  I  don't  know  why  I 
didit,bnt  if  I  didn't  take  and  pot  the 
lock  of  hia  hair  in  her  band.  Ifeverl 
aae  a  angel'a  amUe  it  waa  en  ber  dear  lips 
as  she  kiased  that  bit  of  hair.  I  Bays, 
'Wouldn't  yon  like  something?*  She 
turns  round  and  throwa  her  anna  quite 
quiet  roond  my  neck.  She  says  to  me, 
*  Qod,  who  never  deserts  them  as  tmsts 
in  him,  baa  aent  you  to  be  my  friend. 
I  bless  and  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done.  Bury  us  near  our  darling.'  She 
sayfl^  '  When  I  am  gone  let  some  one 
wzite  to  thoee  people :  you  loiow  where 
I  received  the  money  from.  You'll  find 
the  letter  in  my  deek.  TeU  them  all  is 
over  with  us  both,  and  that  I  forgive 
them.'  She'd  keep  her  arms  round  me 
all  the  time  she  was  talldn',  and  then 
ahe  said,  *  Lay  me  down  again,  I  want 
to  sleep ;  I've  'ad  such  a  lovely  dream, 
and  p Vapa  it  will  come  again.'  I  put 
a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips,  but  she  said 
in  her  own  sweet  way  like, '  Not  any, 
thank  yon.'  So  I  laid  her  down,  and 
sat  by  the  bed-side^  and  she  kep'  a 
holdin'  my  'and. 

I  wanted  to  call  mother,  for  I  see  a 
great  change  in  her,  but  she  held  my 
hand  that  tight  I  couldn't  get  away. 
So  I  sat  still  a  watching  her,  and  then 
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sho  turned  towards  me  agnin,  and  I 
stooped  my  head  down  to  listen  to  her. 
And  she  says,  *  Martha,  Vm  so  happy.* 
I  said,  •  I'm  glad  on  it,  mum,  I'm  sure/ 
She  says,  *  IVc  hatl  my  darlin'  Clara  near 
me  all  night,  and  I'm  golu'  with  her : 
such  lovely  fields,  so  bright  and  sunny  ; 
and  you  shall  come  too/  I  don't  think 
as  ever  she  spoke  any  more.  Mother 
come  in  about  six,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
to  bed.  I  said.  *I*11  never  leave  her, 
mother ;  it  will  soon  be  over/  And 
when  she  come  to  look  at  her,  she  says, 
*  You're  right,  my  dear.'  I  shall  never 
forget  seein*  her  pass  away;  it  was 
wonderful,  for  it  come  as  the  clock  was 
a  striking  eight.  She'd  been  quiet  tor 
hours,  and  just  then  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  cast  them  up,  and  died  with  a 
lovely  smile  a  lightin  up  her  face. 

We  buried  them  together,  next  the 
grave  of  their  little  gal ;  and  the  lawyer 
he  was  very  kind,  and  said  as  he'd  pay 
out  of  his  own  pocket  if  there  wasn't 
money  enough ;  and  he  told  me  as  they 
had  moved  'eaven  and  earth,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  for  to  save  'im,  but  it  wasn't 
no  use,  for  there  wasn't  any  one  to  speak 
up  for  him ;  but,  law,  it  does  seem  'ard 
to  cut  a  young  man  off  like  that  for  a 
bit  of  money  as  you're  liable  to  lose  one 
way  if  you  don't  another;  and  it's  a 
mercy  as  they've  been  and  altered  them 
laws,  as  was  a  disgrace,  not  as  ^ou  can 
blame  King  George,  as  was  a  sittin'  on 
the  throne,  cos  it  was  the  laws. 

I  got  that  lawyer  to  write  to  them 
'umbugs  in  Scotland,  as  was  her  own 


ilesli  and  blood,  but  no  one  near  related, 
thro'  her  bein*  a  orphin,  as  a  uncle  *ad 
brought  up ;  but,  in  course,  thro'  marryin* 
like  that,  'ad  steeled  him  agin  her,  as 
was  p'r'aps  thro'  'aving  a  second  wife,  as 
often  sets  men  agin  their  relations,  but 
must  lay  'eavy  at  her  door ;  for  if  tliat 
young  man  'ad  been  treated  kind  he'd 
never  'ave  been  drove  to  that  as  was  his 
untimely  end ;  and  I  'ave  heerd  say  as 
his  mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  a 
party  as  'ad  deserted  her,  and  married 
with  a  family,  and  a  'oldin'  up  his  'ead, 
no.doubt,  as  I  don't  envy  'im  now,  nor 
yet  when  his  last  moments  is  a  'angiu' 
over  him. 

But,  law  bless  me  I  'ow  Tve  been  a 
talkin',  and  never  meant  to  tell  you 
about  it,  only  thro'  your  a  asking  me  to 
tell  you  something  as  we  was  all  a  sit- 
ting round  the  fire  Christmas-time  cheer- 
ful, and  if  I  'aven't  made  you  or}\  So 
Brawn  he'd  been  a  sleepin',  he  had,  and 
says,  •  Well,  if  yon  give  *em  one  of  your 
chet^ul  stories,  no  wonder  as  they've 
been  a  snivellin',  for  you're  a  downright 
Newgate  Calendar,  you  are.'  I  says, 
*  Brown,  it's  jest  as  well  when  we're  all 
eujoyin'  of  ourselves,  as  we  should  think 
of  them  miseries  as  is  sent  to  some  on 
us,  to  make  us  feel  thankful  as  we  ain't 
wuss  off  than  we  are/  But,  law  !  I've 
seen  such  a  deal  of  life,  as  I  considers  a 
dreary  blank,  as  the  sayin*  is ;  but  yet 
feels  thankful  as  I  can  enjoy  myself  witli 
them  I  loves  none  the  wuss  for  a  thinkin* 
over  the  sorrers  of  others. 

Abthub  Sketchley. 
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TO  A  PRETTY  STBANGEE. 

I  DO  not  know  yon,  lady  fiiir! 
Perhaps  I  never  may 
(For  Fate  can  seldom  drop  so  laro 

A  treasure  in  my  way). 
Still  Memory  may  ti^e  deb'ght 

In  trying  to  recall 
The  comet  of  a  shiny  night— 
TheBeantyofaBall. 

To  hear  the  song— to  see  the  dance 

In  which  you  flitted  by — 
To  summon  up  that  haughiy  glance 

Before  the  mental  eye, — 
Such  sights  and  sounds  I  shall  esteem 

A  privilege,  though  small ; 
And  you  shall  reign  throughout  my  dream, 

TheBeantyofaBall. 

• 

Ton  feel,  I  fancy,  very  proud ; 

Or,  maybe,  very  vain : 
Ton  find  the  homage  of  the  crowd 

A  pleasant  thing  to  gain. 
But  say,— is  yours  a  happy  state? 

I  cannot  guess  at  all 
What  sentiments  may  animate 

TheBeantyofaBall. 

My  lady  fiftir!  your  winning  ways. 

Tour  figure,  face,  and  dress 
Will  haunt  me  many,  many  days 

In  all  their  loveliness. 
But  should  we  meet— where'er  it 

(Park,  fdte,  or  banquet  hall), 
You  have  no  name  but  this  for  me— 

'TheBeantyofaBall.' 
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A  FEW  years  ago  and  no  Euro- 
pean capital  was  less  visite»i  by 
our  country  men  and  country  worn  eu 
than  Vienna.  In  the  days  of  ^U:t- 
ternich  despotisms,  m^rlic"  prf.pt ni>''. 
aggravated  the  inevitable  pains  of 
locomotion  with  a  machinery  well 
calculated  to  keep  the  Austrian 
frontiers  clear  of  mere  holiday 
travellers.  So  that  in  the  days  of 
passports  and  police,  few  strangers 
came  to  the  Imperial  city  except  on 
business.  Vienna  contained,  it  is 
true,  a  colony  of  respectable  English, 
who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  for  purposes  of  economy  or 
pleasure.  13 ut  since  paper  money 
has  driven  away  the  metallic  coinage, 
low  prices  have  taken  to  themselves 
wingSj  so  that  Vienna  is  at  present 
the  dearest  of  European  cities,  except 
St.  Petersburg,  for  any  one  who 
cannot  renounce  home  luxuries  and 
comforts.  Since,  too,  those  Magyar 
grandees,  whose  brilliant  genial 
hospitality  gave  Vienna  her  ancient 
social  reputation,  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  political  enmities,  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  scene, 
the  Tustige  Wien  has  lost  most  of 
her  traditional  attractions  in  this 
kind.  Then  the  remnant  of  society 
which  still  survives  cleaves  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  surprising 
machinery  of  the  exclusive  system, 
and  shows,  besides,  a  Chinese  dislike 
of  strangers.  Thus  the  upper  ten 
thousand — or,  to  speak  by  the  card, 
the  upper  three  hundred— are  prac- 
tically unapproachable  by  foreign 
interlopers  who  do  not  possess  the 
open  sesame  of  exceptional  privilege. 
Hence  no  one  now  comes  to  Vienna 
either  to  save  money  or  to  disport 
himself  in  gilded  saloons.  On  the 
other  hand,  despite  the  want  of 
proper  hotel  accommodation  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  Graben  and  the  Prater 
are  almost  as  full  of  strangers  as  the 
Gorso  at  Easter,  or  the  Gascine  at 
Whitsuntide.  Then  comes  the 
British  tourist,  armed  with  the 
crimson  strabo  of  Albemarle  Street, 
which  at  once  marks  him  ont  as 
a  proper*  subject  for  imposture 
and  extortion  decorated  with  the 


favourite  apparatus  of  straps, 
p.mches,  and  other  articles  of  oma- 
uiental  sadlery,  accompanied  by  a 
female  train,  whoso  rosy  cheeks  and 
rainbow  toilettes  excite  the  wonder 
of  all  the  population.  For  energy 
and  rapidity  of  performance  he 
stands  alone.  He  and  his  shove 
their  way  through  the  Kohlmarkt 
without  apologising  to  the  asto- 
nished persons  for  the  thumps  and 
pushes  inflicted  on  the  slow,  cour- 
teous Austrians.  They  rattle  through 
the  Stefan's  kirche,  almost  knocking 
down  the  acolytes,  and  drowning  the 
litanies  with  their  jabber.  They 
rush  into  the  vaults  of  the  church 
of  the  Capucines,  and,  rattling  their 
umbrellas  on  the  silver  coflSns  of 
twenty  fossil  Hapsburgs,  chaif  the 
guardians  of  these  venerable  rehcs 
of  K,  K.  greatness,  about  the  pleats 
of  the  historic  Austrian  lip.  Then 
plunging  into  the  depths  of  the 
BelvSiere,  they  remark  the  vulgarity 
of  Titian's  Ecce  Homo  in  compari- 
son with  Mr.  Olman  Unt's  Light  of 
the  World,  and  the  bad  drawing  ot 
the  acromion*  process  in  Kubens' 
snarling  crocodile— that  miserable 
Exaliosaun'an  so  completely  eclipsed 
by  Turner's  Dragon  of  the  Hespe- 
rides. 

Looking  to  the  point  of  national 
pride,  we  may  rejoice  that  the 
BritijEJi  tourist  does  not  come  to 
close  quarters  with  the  aristocracy 
of  Austria.  And  yet  if  the  contact 
could  be,  advantage  would  result  to 
both  sides;  for  as  our  country 
people  might  pick  np  manners,  so 
the  Austdans  might  pick  np  ideas. 
However,  the  business  which 
specially  concerns  ns  here,  is  trans- 
acted in  Vienna  with  a  high  degree 
of  intelligenoe,and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  excellence  the 
English  come  in  with  the  ruck  of 
the  European  race.  The  Ball,  as  an 
institution,  seems  to  be  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  modern  civili- 
sation of  the  west-  According  to 
oriental  notions  the  gasping  and 
agitated  moyements  of  the  dance 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  and  may  not  be  publicly  ex- 
hibited except  by    a  professional 
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dassL  A  like  notion  pieTaiied  in 
tin  Greek  asd  Helnrew  world. 
Turkish  diplomaey  has  made  oon« 
oeifiknis  to  finiopeBO  ludntB,  ao  that 
the  lepnBentatiTai  of  tin  Soblima 
Bdrle  we  penritted  to  give  balls^ 
sndliie  joaogerOttomanBsre  some- 
tian  tempted  to  indnlge  in  a  for* 
UfewaltE.  But;  as  a  mle,  deoent 
BntBRu  maj  not  trip  itontfae  light 
fiBriaatietoe.  Intfai8reBpeot,weof 
the  wert-  hsve  soieiy  eboaen  the 
^viaar  oomse.  Fbr,  baning  iiie  inci* 
dental  objeetion  attaefaing  to  lata 
honiB,  wliicii  are  no  neeeaaaxT  psurt 
of  Terpaaoiioie'B  praotioe^  the  bell  is 
the  nioBt  reasonabte  of  soeial  entar- 
tunmenta.  Now  that  ounwraation 
baa  lost  its  aal^  and  that  aocdety  ia 
netfaiBg  bnt  a  bnatting,  hurrying 
crowd,  it  is  better  to  go  where 
nraaie,  dandng,  fnffiee,  fluad  cham* 


bine  blood,  at  least  eight  genera- 
tions, or  a  pedigree  two  hundred 
}-ear8  long,  are  the  warrant  for  ad* 
missioB  to  good  society  and  the 
presence  of  the  Imperial  Honse. 
However,  into  the  annnai  ball,  even 
such  inrofane  vnlgar  as  Oabioet 
Mtmsteia,  Members  of  Parliament, 
Boreign  Ambaasadon,  and  the  like, 
are  usually  smuggied ;  so  that  the 
company  present  oa  these  ooeasions 
swells  in  dimension  and  degrades  in 
gentility  to  the  English  and  French 
standards.  The  Bnrg  is  a  plain, 
rambliDg  palace  of  the  barrack  class, 
wi4ii  staircasee  and  approaches  ot 
aaalogons  style,  and  de?oid  of  posi- 
tive decoration  except  carpets  and 
whitewash.  On  a  ball  night  the  main 
streets  of  Yiemia  are  choked  by|ftles 
of  carriages  and  fiacres  streaming 


np  ftom  erery  region  of  the  city  to 

pagneaffmiins,  than  to  stiff  gatiiep-  Jm  Ftanzens  platz  of  the  Bnrg. 

inga  of  winstByran  calls  ^^^  entrance   gained,   an   almost 

ftopoUAcdiwnte        ipiqnally  endlesa  line  of  corridors. 


Rnma  of  "t^fo  ntlgtalijr  tr1hM>  t 


bORB  Old 


For  women  balls  may  sometimes 
be  fidl-  of  djaappointmant  and  dia- 
gnat,  bnt'tfaey  are  tiie  paradise  of 
nnn.  At  balla  the  fair  sex  pnt  on 
nieir  beet  ohwrnia  of  manner,  IJieir 
fiaeat  atlfae,  their  moet  massive 
olugBeaB,  and,  in  a  word,  open  all 
te  batteriea  of  fenude  sednction. 
BiesaiMjuai  ladianoe  of  fMing  and 
b6bBiiiiarisdiffiiBed,eYen  overthoes 
vtndo  notpsrtakB  in  the  speoial 
Mneaaof  the  night.  Undersnoh 
moBBtaBeeB  gossip  fbrgets  some 
of  his  twaddle,  stiffoess  loses  some* 
tbmgof  litf  stateh,  flirtationbeeonMa 
a  more  auoBtaneous  and  more  gnafa* 
iag  ftaod.  Espeoially  is  this  the 
oaaa  amoont  the  OefAriopodoas 
VieoBeaa,  mose  braona  seem  to  be 
Ideated  in  tbeir  heels.  There  are 
striking  speetaoles  of  the  ball  sort 
tobeeaeniR  Vienna.  The  aamnal 
Gala  Ball  given  st  the  Hofbnrg,  and 
the  public  Btrger,  or  Oiiizens* 
BaH  aft  the  Bedonboi  Seal  are  <tf 
matriileaa  splandoor  and  outer  in* 
teral  The  eeeial  code  of  Ansttia, 
^^kieh  isnolen  sapverethan  the  laws 
of  the  Medesaiid  PersiaiBs,  does  not 
pennit  theek)sa  contaot  <rf  pleboans 
^  ttie  nohility  and  K.  E.  Oonrt 
SiKtaenqnarteringa  on  the  shield,  in 
other  winds,  a  doable  onrrent  ot 


gnarded  by  Heydrics  in  the  livery 
of  the  double  eagle,  leadsto  the  first 
of  a  snaky  seriea  of  apartments, 
which  mnst  be  traversed  before  the 
Bitter  Saal,  or  great  hall  of  cere- 
mony oan  be  reached.  The  Saal  is 
of  spaeioTis  and  lofty  proportions 
encircled  by  a  range  of  Corinthian 
oolnmna,  with  an  orcheatral  tribone 
at  the  extreme  end,  the  whole  oon- 
stnietion  being  lined  with  white 
scagliola,  and  lighted  from  rows  of 
bornen  set  along  the  entablature 
below  the  ceiling.  The  company  is 
arranged  in  homeshoe  slmpe  to 
await  the  ooming  of  ibe  Conri 
Down  the  sides  of  the  Saal  are 
benches  rising  in  aai  ampfaiiiieatre 
fashion,  and  ooonpied  by  the  ladiea 
of  the  aristoenoy ,  to  whom,  aeoord- 
ing  to  their  respeotivB  rank,  qpedfio 
plaees  are  assigned.  Below  them 
stand  the  gentlemen  of  the  Conrt, 
nobiea,  Ho&atbs,  and  other  oiBoial 
steff,  great  military  personages,  and 
theofllcersofthe  regimente  ingai^ 
risen,  besides  stiangen  from  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  the  empire: 
the  carve  of  the  horaeehoe  is  formed 
by  the  foreign  diplomat  body, 
the  aadiassadora  with  their  leapeo- 
tive  suites  standing  jast  beneath 
tlie  tribune,  the  ambaasadon'  wives 
and  other  official  ladies,  or  female 
visitors  of  distinction,  being  dose  at 
E  a 
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hand.  While  tho  company  gathers  a 
hum  of  muffled  conversation  is  heard ; 
but  the  gaiety  proper  to  the  opening 
of  a  ball  is  chilled  to  the  icy  tone 
prescribed  by  palatial  etiquette.  At 
length  something  agitates  the  distant 
margin  of  the  sua  of  heads ;  a  way  is 
cut  through  the  close  crowd  as  sud- 
denly as  if  a  battery  of  guns  had 
opened  firo  upon  its  mass;  a  cloud 
of  chamberlains,  thrown  out  as  skir- 
mishers in  advance,  widen  the  lane 
into  a  road  by  civil  entreaties,  sugary 
threats,  and  the  gentle  pressure  of 
their  wands  of  oftice.  The  Imperial 
cortege  advances  in  closer  order,  a 
blazing  column  of  coloured  uniforms 
embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
led  by  their  Imperial  Majesties  in 
person.  The  company  express  their 
loyalty  by  profound  obeisances, 
which  are  graciously  acknowledged 
by  the  K.  K.  pair,  who  tread  slowly 
and  solemnly  up  the  Saal,  followed 
by  their  glittering  retmue,  till  the 
ranks  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
are  reached.  Here  the  Emperor  falls 
off  to  greet  the  gentlemen  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  the  Empress  in  like 
manner  moving  towards  the  female 
representatives  of  foreign  countries. 
His  majesty  shakes  hands  with  tho 
ambassador  who  has  been  longest 
resident  at  his  court,  makes  a  few 
inquiries  about  the  health  of  the 
royalty  at  home,  with  whom  his 
excellency  is  assumed  to  be  in  close 
correspondence,  and  then  pauses  in 
order  to  allow  the  presentation  of 
persons  of  the  ambassadorial  suite. 
Having  asked  every  such  individual 
whether  hissojoum  in  Vienna  pleases 
him— a  question  usually  answered 
with  a  strong  aifirmative — his 
majesty  proceeds  to  the  latitude  of 
the  ambassador  next  in  order,  and 
repeats  the  same  exciting  ceremony. 
Afterwards  he  approaches  the  minis- 
ters-plenipotentiary, and  then,  with 
that  grace  of  manner  which  is  his 
most  marked  characteristic,  addresses 
a  few  words  of  recognition  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  had 
the  honour  of  making  his  Imperial 
acquaintance.  Eoyal  memories, 
generally  so  em|)ty  of  things,  are 
usually  guided  by  instincts  in  respect 
to  persons,  which  seem  little  less 
than  miracnloua  for  accuracy  and 
extent. 


During  this   time   the  Emprcsfi 
gratifies,  first   the   foreign   ladies, 
then  the  foreign  gentlemen,  with  a 
like  exchange  of  compliments.    As 
she  advances  with  the  tread  which 
Virgil  attributes  to  the  queen  of  the 
gods,  her  face  and  figure  full  of 
commanding  majesty  and  smiling 
grace,  bowing  to  right  and  left  with 
swan-like  elegance  of  motion,  a  sup- 
pressed murmur  of  admiration  runs 
through  the  great  assembly.    A  few 
clouds  of  tulle,  fastened  with  jewels 
that  might  furnish  an  empire's  ran- 
som, a  nosegay  of  camellias  mixed 
with  hanging  brilliants,  an  India  of 
rubies  and  diamonds  blazing  through 
a  coronet  of  lustrous  brown  hair- 
such  are  the  adornments  of  this 
paragon  of  imperial  creatures,  the 
most  beautiful  of  a  beautiful  Ba- 
varian race.    A  soft,  yet  sorrowful 
voice,  which  addresses  every  stranger 
in  his  own  language  with  rare  purity 
of  accent,  intonation,  and  happy 
choice   of    words,   completes    the 
charms  of  this  enchanting  and  right 
royal  ravishment.    When  the  for- 
malities of  presentation  compliment 
are  concluded,  their  majesties  pass 
to  the  ranks  of  the  domestic  guests, 
where,  however,  they  make  but  a 
short  stay.    This  interlude  finished,, 
the  orchestra  strikes  up,  a  space  is 
cleared  in  front,  and  the  Empress, 
accompanied  by  the  archduchesses 
present,  and  the  several  ambassa- 
dresses, takes  her  place  on  a  sofa  to 
see  the  dancing.  On  these  occasions, 
whether  from  the  fear  of  doing  irre- 
parable damage  to  priceless  tunics 
and  flounces  of  Cluny  and  Valen- 
ciennes, or  from  the  presence  of  that 
formidable  army  of  unknown  lookers- 
on,  which  gives  the  ball  the  publicity 
of  a  ballet,  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
hrio  proper  to  private  assemblies, 
and  a  reluctance  to  step  into  the 
magic  circle.    The  whole  scene  al- 
most surpasses  the  splendours  of 
operatic   pageantry.    No  uniforms 
are  so  brilliant  at  night  as  those  of 
Austria,   nowhere   else  is  there  a 
finer  flaunting  of  silks,  brocades, 
and  satins,  nor  a  more  glittering 
display  of  pearls,  emeralds,  and  dia- 
monds.    There  is  not  much  beauty 
of    a   striking   sort    amongst   the 
Austrian  ladies,  but  their  forms  are 
well  grown,  and  the  younger  people 
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l^resent  the  trae  type  of  aristocratio 
distinctioii,  both  in  maimers  and  ap- 
peaianoe.  Heaven  penezally  bestows 
compensations  on  its  creataies,  and 
the  Aostrians,  so  empty  of  brains 
and  knowledge,  excel  in  dancing.  The 
elder  people  pretend  that  the  adop- 
tion of  steel  petticoats  and  trailing 
skirts  has  cansed  a  visible  decline  in 
the  skilled  practice  of  this  delightful 
art,  bat  a  stranger  is  more  likely  to 
wonder  at  the  perfection  of  the  pre- 
sent than  to  sigh  for  the  refinements 
of  the  past  Dancing,  like  singing, 
cannot  be  properlv  cnltirat^  in 
narrow  and  crowded  rooms,  so  that 
our  own  degraded  style  of  execution 
may  well  be  pardoned.  English- 
men have  rarely  enough  ear  for 
music  to  recognize  the  difference  of 
rhythm  that  separates  the  polka 
from  the  waltz,  although  they  can 
sometimes  detect,  empirically,  the 
jingle  of  a  familiar  tune.  In  Vienna 
it  never  happens  that  a  dancing 
Dundreazy,  after  listening  without 
xesult  to  an  orchestral  strain,  is 
driven  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the 
dance  about  to  be  performed.  The 
Viennese  are  not  addicted  to  music 
of  a  high  class,  but  their  hearing  is 
of  the  keenest,  both  for  melody  and 
time,  whenever  their  perceptions  are 
spurred  by  the  stimulus  of  dancing. 
Jean  Paul  said  every  Englishman 
was  an  island,  and  in  like  manner  it 
mav  be  said  that  every  Englishman, 
and  every  Englishwoman  too,  have 
their  own  way  of  dancing.  Some 
dancers  have  no  ear  at  all,  the  ma- 
jority step  without  precision,  one 
has  a  snaky  slide,  another  a  sparrowy 
bop,  one  likes  a  solemn  an(knte, 
anotiier  a  wriggling  presto;  this 
confident  damsel  clings  close  to  her 
partner,  that  bashful  virgin  struggles 
as  she  moves  to  evade  the  impro- 
priety of  a  too  close  embrace.  Under 
such  anarchical  circumstances  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  development  of 
a  refined  and  congruous  style  of  art. 
Then,  as  the  education  of  the  heels 
baldly  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
an  English  social  career,  our  youth 
are  too  disposed  to  neglect  this,  the 
only  vital  branch  of  Austrian  school- 
ing. Thus  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  Austrians  dance  with  an 
elegance  and  ease  which,  amongst 
ourselves,  has  no  existence  at  all. 


The  Emperor  does  not  permit  his 
guests  to  remain  too  late,  so  that 
before  the  stroke  of  midnight,  gold 
stick,  advancing  to  the  imperial 
sofa,  invites  the  imperial  and  diplo- 
matic personages  to  come  to  tea. 
The  Empress  leading  the  van,  the 
ladies  whose  rank  gives  them  this 
exalted  privilege  follow  her  majesty 
across  the  Saal,  through  sevend 
corridors  and  apartments  to  the 
room  specially  prepared  for  the  royal 
company.  Her  majesty  takes  her 
seat  at  a  table  with  an  ambassadress 
on  one  hand  and  an  archduchess  on 
the  other,  taking  care  that  their  tea 
is  properly  seasoned  with  sugar  and 
milk.  The  ffentiemen  crowd  into 
the  room,  and  all  eyes  are  directed 
to  the  beautiful  hostess.  Perhaps 
nothing  but  the  habit  of  the  stage 
can  steel  a  woman  to  ordeals  like 
this,  which,  if  flattering  to  vanity, 
are  terrible  encounters  even  for  the 
toughest  nerves.  No  other  sove- 
reign in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
loveliness  commands  a  larger  stock 
of  self-possession  than  the  Austrian 
empress ;  but  even  she,  on  given  oc- 
casions, seems  to  shrmk  from  the 
admiration  of  her  lieges  with  the 
conscious  modesty  of  a  woman  who 
finds  herself  the  cynosure  of  a  thou- 
sand ardent  eyes.  At  length  the 
scene  of  trial  closes,  and  the  com- 
pany return  to  the  Saal  to  witness 
l^e  final  cotillon.  Meanwhile,  tables 
are  spread  throughout  the  a4joining 
rooms  with  tea,  cofiee,  ices,  jellies, 
preserves,  cakes,  and  other  light 
.  refreshments.    Solid  supper  is  not 

given,  but  champagne  and  punch 
ow  in  rivers  on  every  side,  and  the 
imperial  flunkeys  distribute  bonbons 
that  transcend  the  choicest  morsels 
of  Boissier  or  Zouache.  These 
luscious  treasures  are  wrapped  not 
in  mere  shreds  of  tinsel,  but  in  ar- 
tistic photographs  of  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  Thus  while 
the  Austrian  mouth  is  satiated  with 
sugar,  the  Austrian  mind  is  stimu- 
lated with  loyal  sentiment  At 
length  the  cotillon  ends,  the  imperial 
pair  retires,  the  company  crowds  the 
steps,  and  soon  after  midnight  the 
last  carriage  rolls  away  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Burg. 

Few  private  balls  are  given  in  the 
best  Vienna  cirdes;  but  somo  of 
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those  which  do  ocear  may  be  taken 
as  models  of  smnptaons  and  refined 
hospitality.  FortheAnstnanSfWho, 
in  lespect  of  every  other  species  of 
social  entertainment,  are  a  clrarlish 
and  close-fisted  people,  when  a  ball 
is  on  the  tapis  forget  their  paisimoiDy 
and  open  ihssr  purses  wide. 

In  Vienna  there  are  are  two  pri- 
rate  pabtoes  justly  fiunoos  for  their 
balls.  The  town  bouses  of  the 
English  ariBtoera^y  sometimes  pos- 
sess handsome  apc^tments,  but  spe- 
cial ball-rooms  are  aUnost,  if  not 
quite,  unknown.  Paris  and  Peters- 
bnrg  can  show  many  opnlent  and 
imposing  mansions.  For  magnifi- 
cence of  intersal  pkm  and  deeora- 
tion  the  palaees  of  Borne  are  lump- 
preached,  and  in  many  of  th^ 
thought  has  been  taken  for  great 
festive  occasions.  All  these  cities 
do  honour  to  Terpsichore ;  and  the 
Bomanentertainmaits,  in  particular, 
are  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  eesthetic  minds  on 
account  of  the  arebitectural  beaaty, 
the  tapestries,  the  statues,  the  paint- 
ings, tne  superb  proportions  of  the 
rooms  where  the^  .are  held.  But 
the  mere  business  of  dancing  is 
better  transacted  at  Vienna.  All 
the  arrangements  and  appliances 
are  well  adapted  to  the  (me  great 
end.  The  entraiiee4iall,  the  corri- 
dors, the  main  staircase,  are  lined 
with  an  army  of  liyeried  kok^s ; 
and  a  long  seriee  of  chambers,  eaey 
of  approach  and  egress,  lead  to  the 
ball-ioom,  which  is  provided  with 
several  outlets,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
circulation  being  atopped.  The  ball- 
room is  spacious,  lofty,  fiieed  wx& 
scagliola  ornaments,  imitated  iiom 
good  models  of  Bocooo  deooratioD, 
lighted  with  exoeeding  brilliancy  by 
lustres  of  Vienna  mannilMtupe, 
which,  as  their  framework  is  of 
wood,  are  aiUe  to  be  constiuoted  of 
unusually  massive  proportigns.  The 
music  is  matchless,  and  ccmsists 
eiiher  6f  executants  from  the  or- 
chestm  of  8txaass,  or  of  a  seleet 
military  band.  Btmnss  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  art,  and  the  Austrian 
bands  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to 
the  same  instrumental  eategovyas 
those  of  England  and  France.  The 
military  music  of  Austria  is  a  slave 
rather  than  a  German  institution. 


for  the  greater  part  of  the  performers 
are  either  Czeehs,  Hungarians,  or 
Hunganan  slaves.    The  bandsmen 
]^y  with  equal  Ability  on  wind  and 
stnnged  instruments;  and  nothing 
can  surpass  their  spl^idour  of  tone, 
their  ^boration  of  finish  in  execu- 
tion, the  certainty  and  solidity  of 
their  ememUe,    Lovers  of  music  can 
never  tire  at  an  Austrian  ball,  and 
the  most  bigoted  purist  will  find 
beauty  of  melody  and  treatmoxt  in 
the  oompesEtioas  perforated.     The 
mere  operation  of  dancing  is  k^pt 
up  till  morning  with  great  vigour, 
but  other  sorts  of  amusement  do 
not   prosper.     Flirtation,   in   par- 
ticuhur,  does  not  seem  to  flourish  on 
Austrian  aristocratic   soil.     Tfaeie 
are  no  tender  couples  sitting  apart 
in  oozy  comers ;  no  nangh^  piin- 
eessee  listening  to  dechiretions  till 
their  chaste  cheeks  blush  with  hap- 
piness or  fear ;  no  gay  deoerrerB,  en- 
treating  for  surreptitious   gloves, 
kisses,  and  locks  of  hair.     That 
Austrian  folly  never  grows  romantic, 
that  there  eodsts  no-cunent  of  sub- 
terraneous sentiment,  it  wooki  be 
rash  to  assert  But  it  naay  safely  be 
-said  tiiat  outer  demenstratiaDs  of 
audi  a  sort  are  very  tateHj  wit- 
nessed,  and   that   the   soandakins 
chronicie  is  very  -s^dom  invoked, 
like  other  women,  ^ese  of  Vienna 
are  asked  and  given  in  mamage, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  an  Ans- 
Mm    wedding    is   an    invariable 
guarantee  of  matronly  -virtse.    Still 
such  bnsineaB  is  transaeted  mb  rem, 
and flirtatien, inrtiether  asaprelimi- 
•aary  or  a  pasttme,  i»not  enltivatod 
or   comprehended    in   its    artist 
ibems.     Flirtation,  alter  all,  is  a 
science  that  demaiids  for  its  eserc!s& 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  re- 
source, and  the  mildest  minimum  4f 
thcfught  is  too  heavy  a  -tax  (» the 
VisBua  brain.    However,  otiier  in- 
teliectoaloooipensatisMeadBt  The 
^profSBt'  department  is  adsunis- 
teted  with  a  sonoirieteoess  whidi 
wouki  give  Oaptem  Dalgetty  his 
hearths  deaiia    Aifter  ^khe  first  oo- 
tUkm  is  ended,  genemlly  between 
two  and   three   in   the  morning. 
supper  is  announced.     A  dancing 
arehduke  leads  in  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  other  dancers  follow  witii 
their  partners;  durchlants  and  other 
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digniiuiBB  take  a  road  and  loom 
ajMirt 

Ihe  Austvians  are  large  eaten, 
bat  quantity,  not  quilil^,  is  theii 
test  of  eulSiuy  ezoellenoe.  How- 
ever, good  cooks  are  to  be  foiDid  in 
VienBB  at  lam  wages  by  any  one  who 
takes  the  prooaation  of  closiiig  with 
a  Gaeeh  or  HuDgsnan  artist ;  kft 
GermaBB,  as  a  laoe,  are  jneapable  of 
mssteiring  the  inner  lefinsooents  of 
the  enlinary  seiaiMe.  The  eooks  of 
Vienna  ozeel  in  sweet  dishes,  and 
women  who  esanot  brew  a  jMte^e 
Colbert  or  Bi&^e  wiU  neviraeieBS 
turn  out  faultless  meringue$. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  good  dinner  at 
any  of  the  hotels  or  traiteors  of 
Vienna.  A  small  restaorant  is  at- 
tached to  the  casino,  or  aristocratic 
clab,  in  the  ELamn^nae.  Here  the 
yiands  and  wine,  if  foUing  far  below 
the  Parisian  standard,  thongh  nthar 
above  the  Parisian  prices,  are  at 
kMwft  tolerable.  The  Aastriaas  do 
not  maeh  indnlge  in  dinner  hospi- 
ia^b%y,  ao  that  the  rising  genemlion, 
whioh  does  not  twrel  and  does  not 
stody  Biiyat^vann,  has  ao  tiur 
ebaneeof  edmating  its 'pahrta.  At 
bsUa  thogieatest  emrtioBa  aie  made, 
and  the  gaeate  mayalwa^s  a^,  if 
.  not  wisely,  at  least  well.  This  ira- 
porlaot  meal  eanBot^  of  eomse,  be 
taken  rtawdtng  hy  people  of  stiiet 
gMtroBomic  pnaoipleB.  As  the 
great  ol]jeot  of  Amphitryeiis  and 
artisis  alike  is  to  asdndlate  their 
sappewto-thoseof  Pans*  todeseritae 
the  savonry  moontaiBs  nnder  wJuoh 
tiie tabtes  groan wotddbe to re»edit 
the  best  pages  of  PnmeataUi  and 
Ude.  Perhaps  the  pnda  of  Anstrini 
iaiden  is  the  Bohamian  pheasant,  a 
inid  of  Mtar  and  more  laseionB 
tall  than  his  British  eomin.  The 
caperoailBie»  or  aneihatan  (Tetrao 
wfcgaOm),  ia-a  fiowlof  qplendid  per- 
eensl  appeaanoe,  hot  adiffiBBrant 
oolinny  qnalxties.  Ite  oapoteaibBB 
» tothe  gnmae  mbm^  the  auoehs  is 
to  tin  iace.of  donasiio  eattte,  and 
from  his  ance  aad  eoeoitiic  habits 
lie  is  Bonali^oafgbt  after  by  Austrian 
sporteioan.  He  'mnst'be  caught  in 
the  act  of  whistling  to  his  fran 
giifin,  in  whwh  pat^e  he  only 
indulges  at  night  Then  tiie  sports- 
man,  advancing  with  diplomatic 
precaution  till  the  bird's  form  is 


seen  in  leHef  against  the  sky,  kiUs 
this  parent  of  our  grouse  as  he  sits 
perched  on  his  bough  anticipator 
not  of  death  but  of  flirtation.  This 
may  appear  a  poaching  procedure, 
but  the  case  of  the  wild  swine  in 
Austria  is  sadder  still.  In  the 
imperial  beaat-garden,  nair  Vienna, 
for  inatanee,  sua  ferox  roams  about 
mnnohiog  acorns,  and  keeling  eom- 
pany  with  the  E.  K.  deer,  for  the 
outrdoor  speoies  of  Austrian  hog  is 
a  sociable  orcatara  Huts  aire 
eveoted  at  the  poinfas  where  the 
fotest  paths  and  ghules  intersect 
each  other;  and  on  the  oeonrion  of  a 
grand  battue  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
as  many  of  the  eighteen  archdukes 
as  may  be  available,  take  their  sta- 
tions in  the  aforesaid  huts.  The 
poaceaMeand  reluctant  wild  swine 
being  then  driven  past  in  battalions, 
are  satisfactorily  slaughtered  by 
breech-loaders  till  the  vindictive 
humonrs  of  the  ruler's  soul  Imre 
pasaad.  Poor  Anatnan  oatKloor 
hogl  It  is  said  that  from  motives 
of  eoonomy  his  beast-garden  at 
Hntteldorff  and  elsewhere  will  be 
dismantled,  ao  that  Jre  will  pr&- 
Bumably  be  free  to  roam  about  the 
taee  of  the  empire.  But  hogs  and 
oapercailaies  ahoold  only  eoneem  us 
in  respect  of  their  eaoulent  proper- 
ties. 

Amongst  the  speoialitieB  of  Aus- 
trian dmcing-life  ahould  be  men- 
tioned the  bfdls  given  in  the  many 
assembly  rooma  of  the  city.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  so-called  '  pic-nio^ '  of 
the  aristoeraoy,  a  sort  of  Austrian 
Almack's,  there  are  public  balls  got 
up  by  and  lor  spedfic  classes  of  the 
poputation.  For  instance,  the  stu- 
dents, the  tourists,  the  artists,  the 
bnrghare,  each  of  there  clasies  has 
its  separate  ball.  The  artistu'  ball 
is  the  most  interesting,  as  the  oe- 
labrities  of  the  corj»  de  baUet  appear 
and  doaee  in  the  costome  of  ordinary 
hfiB,  arrayed,  too,  with  a  riohaess  of 
ailks,  satins,  and  kces  that  cannot 
be  snrpessed  by  the  moet  expensiTe 
efforts  of  aristocratic  crinoline.  The 
burger  ball  is  held  in  the  Hedouben 
Saal,  an  assembly-room  belonging  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Burg,  and  let 
out  by  the  competent  £.  £.  Beamteu 
to  individuals  or  committees.  The 
great  room  is  surrounded  by  a  oor- 
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tinuous  pillcry,  from  ^'hicli  the 
ladias  of  the  aristocracy,  who  could 
not  degrade  themselves  by  contact 
with  the  dancers,  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  middle  classes  at  the 
burger  ball.  This  ball  offers  an 
admirable  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
class  in  question.  A  stranger  who 
visits  it  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
occasions  will  probably  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Austrian  aristocracy  and  middle 
class  will  not  be  achieved  until  tho 
latter  make  more  show  than  they  do 
at  present  of  copying  tho  outward 
appeaianco  and  manners  of   thu 


former.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  anything  short  of  a  convulsion 
would  throw  tho  two  orbits  into 
one.  However  repugnant  Austrian 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  to 
English  notions,  it  is  doubtful  if  our 
ways  would  suit  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  While  the  nobles  decline 
to  stoop,  the  middle  class  does  not 
much  desire  to  climb.  Far  from 
the  faults  of  the  social  strata  being 
a  source  of  bitterness  to  those  be- 
low, they  are  accepted  as  harmless, 
if  not  useful,  interruptions  of  a  con- 
tinuity which  no  one  desires  to 
establish. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BACHELOB, 
By  Jack  Easel. 


TO  be  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a 
sound  digestion,  a  light  heart, 
and  a  latch-key,  seems  to  me,  in 
certain  moods,  tho  summum  bonum 
of  earthly  enjoyment.  I  am  not 
going  to  remark  that  a  man  at  that 
time  of  life  is  cleverer,  or  more  vir- 
tuous, or  a  more  profitable  member 
of  society  than  when  his  beard 
begins  to  grizzla  I  only  say  ho  is 
happier ;  that  he  has  probably  never 
been  so  happy  before,  and  that  he 
certainly  will  never  be  so  again. 
The  joUiiy  of  schoolboys  is,  I  fancy, 
over-rated.  We  look  back  upon 
that  so-called  golden  period  of  early 
youth  through  a  pleasant  but  de- 
ceptive halo,  which  makes  us  forget 
the  alloy  of  discomforts  which  it 
contained.  In  the  old  Greek  epi- 
gram, a  certain  hero  hails  with 
reverence  both  Mnemofiyne  and 
Lethe  in  one  breath.  'Let  me,' 
cries  he,  'remember  all  fhe  good  I 
have  done,  and  forget  my  errors.' 
And,  after  this  ftshion,  we  indulge 
in  a  retrospect  of  cricket  and  round 
jackets..  We  call  to  mind  the  de- 
lights of '  breaking-vp  day,'  our  tm- 
impaired  appetite  for  pastry,  the 
glow  of  pleasure  with  which  we 
received  our  nrizes  (yoa  may  guess 
how  many  feu  to  my  share),  but  we 
forget  the  miseries  we  endured; 
the  horrors  of  Propria  quce  maribus 
and  Pons  asinorum ;  the  fossy  plati- 


tudes of  that  old  pedagogue  in  a 
trencher  cap;  the  brutal  conduct 
of  the  young  sixth-form  tyrant  for 
whom  we  had  the  honour  of  fagging ; 
the  depressing  chill  of  early  '  cha- 
pels;' the  cruel  scars  which  were 

left  upon :  no;  not  even  if  Mr. 

Gunter  himself  were  to  offer  me  the 
whole  contents  of  his  shop,  bride- . 
cakes  and  all;  not  if  I  might  be 
captain  of  the  school  eleven;  not  if 
I  could  read  'Euripides*  as  easily 
as  the  '  Times '  newspaper ;  not  for 
the  rosiest  cheeks  in  the  world,  the 
most  generous '  tips '  that  could  be 
hoped  for,— nay,  not  to  be  that 
model  of  scholastic  perfection,  Mr 
Thomas  Brown  himself,— would  I 
go  back  to  fifteen  again ! 

But  to  call  oneself  man  for  the 
first  time;  to  wield  the  razor  with 
a  consciousness  of  real  necessity 
(boys  used  to  shave  in  184— )J  ^ 
live  in  lodgings  or  chambers  on 
one's  own  account,— go  out  or  come 
home  when  one  likes;  to  enter  upon 
life  with  a  keen  zest  for  lifes  en- 
joyments, with  health,  spirits,  hope, 
and  a  tolerably  easy  conscience-- 
ah  I  that  is  the  true  golden  sg®> 
those  are  the  rosy  hours  wb^, 
taking  old  Father  Time  kindly  t>7 
the  hand,  setting  his  scythe  ana 
hour-glass  in  the  chimney-oorn<^ 
and  passing  the  loving-cup  acro^ 
the  table  to  him,  most  of  ns  wouia 
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ery/Here.  veiieiable  siie,  here  let 
us  linger !' 

I  believe  a  oommon  protest  is 
raised  from  time  to  timej  bj  old 
tpgeys,  that  young  men  in  this 
coontiyare  not  what  they  used  to 
be;  and,  upon  my  word,  though  I 
disregarded  the  notion  a  dozen 
years  ago,  I  begin  to  have  some  fiEuth 
in  it  nov.  One  faculty,  at  least,  they 
Geem  to  be  losing—the  &oulty  of 
enjoyment. 

Look  at  Toung  England  in  a 
liall-room,  at  the  theatre,  or  during 
a  pic-nic.  Does  he  look  happy, 
amused,  or  impulsed  in  any  way? 
or  is  he  a  mere  listless  young  dandy, 
hkue,  and  bored— or  aflSdcting  to  be 
80— with  eyerything  and  evezybody 
around  him?  I  tow  there  are  some 
yoang  gentlemen  of  this  description 
whom  I  never  see  without  feelmg  a 
stnHig  desire  to  slap  them  heartily 
between  the  shoulders  (can't  you 
imagine  their  horror  at  such  a 
gre^g  ?),  and  ask  what  on  earth 
they  thmk  worth  caring  for.  Early 
in  the  last  decennium,  we  young 
feUows,  whose  whiskers  were  just 
begimiingr  to  bud,  not  only  enjoyed 
life,  but  didn*t  mind  showing  that 
weei^yedit  Our  tastes  were  none 
of  the  most  intellectual,  I  am  afraid. 
We  courted  the  musesafler  a  rough 
sod  readj  fashion— over  pipes  of 
bird*8-^e  and  tankards  of  pale  ale. 
There  weren't  so  many  novels  to 
read  then  as  there  are  now:  but 
somehow  I  fuicy  they  had  better 
stuff  in  them.  I  know  we  looked 
forward  every  month  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Thackeray's  two  yellow 
leaves,  and  Mr.  Dickens's  two  gieen 
leaves,  with  a  zest  which  is  un- 
known .to  the  riamg  generation. 
There  was  not  a  chapter  in  '  David 
CJopperfield'  that  we  didn't  dis- 
cuss, laughing  at  Peggot^  and  Mr. 
Micawber,  indignant  with  Uriah 
Heap,  pitying  poor  little  Doca,  and 
deeply  touched  by  the  fate  of  hand- 
nme,  reckless,  preud,  misguided 
Storforth.  Pendennis  we  voted 
SQimewhatof  a  prig;  but  his  friend, 
George  Warrington— was  not  that  a 
character  to  study,  to  admire,  and 
emulate  ?  I  believe  when  tiie  great 
sUirist  of  our  day,  in  his  profound 
world-wisdom,  sketched  tnat  life- 
like portrait^  half  the  interest  with 


which  he  invested  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  unconsciously 
describing  himself.  Only  a  few  of 
us  had  kept  up  our  Latin;  and 
Baikesmere,  of  the  State  Sinecures 
Office  (who  went  up  ^m  East- 
minster  to  Oxford,  but  left  that 
universiiy,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  here  be  named,  without  taking 
his  degree),  was  mighty  apt  with 
his  quotations  from  Horace  when 
we  met  at  the  Cimbrian  Stores  to 
dine,  or  sat  gossiping  round  some 
third-floor  fireplace  in  the  Temple. 
'Nunc  est  bibenduml'he  used  to 
cry,  blowing  off  the  froth  from  his 
pewter;  and  most  of  the  young 
artists  who  heard  him,  not  having 
themselves  had  the  advantage,  as 
the  phrase  is,  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion, regarded  that  thriftless  repro- 
bate as  a  miracle  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing. But  when  we  came  to  talk  of 
books  in  our  own  mother-tongue — 
of  English  poets,  from  CluLucer 
down  to  Mr.  Tennyson— my  good- 
ness, what  a  chattering  there  was! 
what  a  fierce  puffing  of  three- 
penny cheroots!  what  an  outpour 
of  earnest,  firank,  and  beer-inspired 
arguments ! 

The  Cimbrian  Stores  was  an 
old-fashioned  tavern,  where  an 
eighteenpcnny  ordinary  was  held 
at  six  o'clock.  The  bitter  ale  (and  a 
very  decent  tap  too)  came  to  four- 
pence,  and  one  gave  twopence  more 
to  the  waiter,  which,  you  see,  ex- 
actlv  made  up  the  two  shillings— a 
modest  but  sufficient  item  in  our 
daily  expenses.  I've  had  worse 
dinners  in  my  time,  I  can  tell  you. 
They  gave  us  soup  or  fish,  a  cut  off 
the  roast,  vegnatables,  and  a  famous 
piece  of  Cheddar  cheese.  There  was 
wine  at  a  moderate  tariff  for  those 
who  liked  it.  Mr.  Vokins,  the 
respected  landlord,  took  the  chair 
precisely  as  the  quaint  old  maho- 
gany-cased clock  in  the  corner 
struck  the  hour,  and,  rapping  the 
table  with  his  carving-knife,  said 
a  brief  but  impressive  grace.  It 
was  a  snug  and  cosy  little  set  that 
gathered  round  that  tabia  A  few 
middle-aged  personal  Mends  of 
Mr.  y.  sat  right  and  left  of  him.  On 
the  subject  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions I  was  then,  and  am  stiU, 
completely  in  the  dark.    They  en- 
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tered  the  room  jatt  Ato  minntiGs 
before  dinBer4iine,  and  fell  half 
asleep  OTor  their  grog,  when  we 
ycmngsters  went  back  to  oar  books 
and  onwing-boaids,  or  ofteoer,  f£ 
my  memory  doesn't  deeeive  me,  to 
the  pit  of  aomo  theatre,  eapeeially 
in  the  winter  aeason,  when  we  made 
a  point  of  visiting  all  tiie  panto- 
mimes. 

I  am  ihaiMal  to  aiytiiat  I  hare 
not  yet  lost  my  relish  for  panto- 
mimes. BorleBqneB,  I  admit,  boie 
mehorxidly.  It  wasn't  so  with  dear 
Planch^'s  inrmtioDS.  Bis  wit  was 
eleguit  and  scholar*like;  Am  jokes, 
if  not  profonnd,  had  a  genuine 
sparkle  about  them  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  douHe  entendre; 
the  stories  whieh  he  chose  for  illos* 
tioQ  weve  admirably  adapted  for  his 
pmrpoae.  You  didn't  want  a  break- 
down nigger  danee,  or  an  infmt 
prodigy,  or  an  optiotd  ilhision  to  set 
them  off.  The  days  of  Vcstns,  the 
days  of  Hariey,  oi  Mdlles.  8t  George, 
Beynolds,  and  Horton,— <Aat  was 
the  golden  age- of  borlesqne  writing 
and  borleiKinB  acting.  Thoaeartffite 
pl^jed  their  parts  as  if  they  enjoyed 
the  Ian  themselves.  Your  mod!nm 
actors  and  actresses  seem  only  to 
condeaeend  to  thems.  They  enun- 
ciate ihoee  wretched  Uttie  milk- 
and-water  pons  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  thcm-^and  well  they 
may  be,  for,  as  a  role,  we^er 
balderdash  hae  never  paased  for 
wit.  Jokes  indeed!  why  yon  might 
make  a  gross  of  them  in  an  hoar. 
They  are  not  jokes— they  are  not 
evei^  puns— but  a  silly  jingle  of 
sounds.  The  audience  don't  laugh 
at  this  stuff:  tb^yean'i  I  defy  any 
oine  with  a  grain  of  aense  to  do  so. 
They  only  utter  a  dismal  groan, 
\vhieh  runs  round  the  diBBa-ciiete 
like  a  banshee's  wail. 

But  a  pantomime,.area],.gBiinine, 
well-organized  pantoaooime,  witii  a 
regular  tmnsfonnatiou-aDene  and 
plenty  of  haflequinade^is  a  aatioDal 
institution  whidi  I  trust  may  never 
become  extinct  It  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual amusement,  pediaps;  to 
enjoy  it  you  need  be  familiar  neithar 
with  politics  nor  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Lempriere^^  dictionary.  It  ia  simple 
nonsense,  if  you  will— but  then  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  dse.    We 


can't  always  (thank  goodneatt)  oom^ 
bine  instruction  with  amusement, 
like  the  amiable  pedagogues  who 
invent  geognphical  games,  and 
playfully  beguile  little  Inys  into  the 
rule  of  three.  No ;  a  .pantomime  is 
floleiy  intended  to  make  us  Uiugh, 
and  the  man  who  refuses  to  laugh 
at  it  oaoe  a  year,  and  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  ehildien,  must  be  a  gloomy 
misanthrope.  For  my  part  I  oqb- 
fess  to  no  little  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Merryman  in  his  various  esoapades. 
I  like  to  see  him  purloining  sauaags, 
geeae,  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  ad- 
mire the  adroitness  with  whieh  he 
tnunfers  those  oomeBtibleB  to  iiis 
eapaeious  pocket.  I  am  planed 
when  he  divides  the  Gab  with  Panta- 
loon, and,  with  a  great  aembiance 
of  ftdmess,  reserves  by  fiff  tte  larger 
share  for  himaelfl  I  refoioe  when 
he  is  fired  out  of  acannoooRincand 
flat  in  a  mangle,  beoanse  I  know  by 
experience  that  his  constitution  osn 
stand  these  trials,  and  that  ten  to 
one  he  will  bo  livelier  for  them  in 
tiie  next  scene.  As  for  Columbine, 
I  have  always  regarded  her.  as  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  womsn  in 
Christendom,  and  could  "desire  no 
better  liate  than  to  go  through  life 
with  fiuch  a  partner,  pinmetttog 
up  and  down  the  worM  dressed  in 
a  tight  suit  of  spangles,  like  ;that 
Inoky  dog  Harlequin,  who  ean  leap 
into  a  cloQk*&ce,  or  disappear 
through  a  shop-shutter  as  quick  as 
lightning— whenever  it  siuts  iiis 
ooovenienee. 

Ahalo  of  intensoreapeetsnnoiiBds 
tiie  memory  of  those  old  Gimbdaas 
as  I  picture  them  to  myself,  seated  on 
stuxdy,Windflor  ohairs^in  that  heoM- 
ly  but  hospitable  parlour  paneUed 
high  with  English  oak,  and  bearmg 
on  its  walls  fair  copies  of  the  I^y 
portraits  at  Hampton  Court  They 
www  very  strong  in  politics— *t]bweB 
stout  and  anGientBiitouEH-a  subject 
whieh,  judging  from  my  ^^^-f"! 
peiienee,  interests  the  artHEitudeDt 
imt  very  little.  So  we  let  them  s«r 
their  say,  and  wag  their  vaneiabte 
dd  heads  with  solemn  eamestn^i 
as  they  discussed  the  merits  of  ^ir 
Bobert  Peel,  and  entered  at  length 
upon  the  great  Chartist  question. 

As  for  nous  autres,  we  kept  our 
conversation  pretty  muoh  to  our- 
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selves.  SometimeB  a  dozen  of  ns, 
painters,  snokiDg  bandatezs^goiTein- 
ment-office  clerks,  and  a  medical 
student  or  two,  would  fonn  a  little 
oonclaTe  at  one  end  of  the  tableland, 
content  for  once  to  spend  a  quiet 
eTening,  woold  sit  on,  goseiping, 
long  after  the  old  hahitah  of  the 
place  (the  extra-ordutaries^  as  we 
used  to  call  them,  in  playMallusiaii 
to  the  natnre  of  the  banquet)  bad 
toddled  boDie.  It  was  at  one  o'clock, 
I  think,  when  Bobert,  the  head 
waiter,  used  to  come  in,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  with  a  '  Now  gennlemen,  if 
you  please!'  the  usual  form  of 
warning  which  he  gave  us  pze- 
Tiously  to  turning  off  the  gas.  I 
fear  a  good  deal  of  what  militaiy 
men  call  'pipeclay,'  and  dvilians 
' shop,' was  talked  on  all  sides,. and 
the  artists  had  the  best  of  it  It 
wil],  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  the 
Mbig  is  natural  to  us  as  a  class. 
Searocly  any  other  calling  can  be 
saki  to  fiotmish  a  theme  lor  work 
and  -play  to  the  same  devotees. 
Vihen  Mugwell,  the  riwig  young 
lawyer,  goes  off  to  Switxeriacid  for 
the  long  vaeatioD,  do  you  suppose 
he  troubles  his  head  with  Black- 
atone  on  the  Wengem  Alp,  or  pops 
a  brief  into  his  pocket  before  step- 

?'mg  on  board  the  boat  at  Lucerne  ? 
ou  might  travel  all  day  with  those 
eminent  medical  cdebrities,Pr.  Pil- 
hngton  and  Mr.  Lancelot  Probus, 
ud  never  find  out  that  one  gentle- 
man obtained  a  livdihood  by  writing 
hisroglypfaics  ai  a  guineaa  page,  and 
that  the  other  would  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  cut  you  up— not  meta- 
l^Knioally,  but  in  the  flesh— with- 
out tiie  slightest  remorse  ?    I  have 
known  even  sober  and  unimpeach- 
able divines  modify  their  costume 
to  BO  small  extent  as  soon  as  they 
have  cEoesed  the  Channel,  exchaoge 
the  convenlioDal  white  choker  €or 
an  easy  siHc  iteiAarebief,  replace  the 
stem  chimneypot  with  a  comfort- 
able wideavnake,  and  wear  an  ordi- 
nary ahootisg-eoat  instead  of  the 
more  ortiiodox  paletot.    Barring  a 
alight  teadcBcy  to  intone  his  con- 
versation, you  would  haidly  recog- 
nize his  lOTerence  in  the  fzank  and 
genial  talker  who  sits  next  yon  at 
the  table  d'hote.     If  our  young 
clergy  have  their  little  failings  they 


oertamly  do  not  iatrade  eccleaiBatical 
intelligenco  upon  you  between  tho 
wine  and  walnuts,  that  is,  miles 
you  begin  the  subject.  But  what 
does  an  artist  like  to  talk  about  so 
much  as  Ins  art?  How  delighted 
he  is  sure  to  be  if,  agreeing  with 
the  theories  which  he  propounds, 
yon  endorse  his  opinion  that  Madder 
Blown  is  a  great  gemns!  With 
what  mingled  pity  and  ooBtempt  he 
will  regard  you  if  you  happen  to 
admire  the  landscapes  of  Stippkr! 
'  What,  my  dear  fellow,  that  maa's 
work  like  nature?  Konasnael  I 
tell  you  there  isn't  a  bit  of  nature  in 
it !  It's  the  feeblest,  most  eommon- 
plaee  stu£f  you  ever  saw!  Idon^t 
suppose  he  ever  drew  anything  bat 
a  cork  correctly  in  all  his  life! 
Goknr,  indeed !  the  fellow's  got  bo 
sense  of  colour  in  him.  Thi^  fine- 
ground  of  his  thing  last  year — hang 
on  the  line  too,  by  Jove!— was  ne- 
thing  but  a  sheer  piece  of  cabbage 
from  Fogley's  piotnre,  and  as  for 

his. greens '  <&c.,  &c. 

The  artist-diners  at  the  Qimbiian 
Stores  outnumbered  all  the  others 
put  togelber.  Law  imd  medioiaB 
held  their  own  sometimes;  and 
when  the  gossip  turned  on  geaaial 
literature,  we  met  on  oxsmon 
ground.  But  art  was  the  iiftvoiirite 
sul^t  of  eouveiwtian,  or  'jaw,'  in 
the  polite  language  of  tiie  Gim- 
brians.  Our  occasioDal  visitors^  per- 
haps, found  it  a  little  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  sometimes,  but  most  of 
them  were  very  good^-tempered  on 
this  point,  and  listened  m  meek 
astonishment  to  the  astounding  es- 
presBions  of  sentiment  which  came 
pouring  forth  from  our  lips  in  a 
fragrant  cloud  of  tobaeeo.  Once, 
and  once  only,  was  there  any  marked 
or  o&mive  allusian  to  this  habit, 
when  that  muff,  Baikesmeie*  would 
insist  on  bnnging  his  friend,  young 
TufUeigh  Hunter,  also  ef  the 
6-nec*re  Office,  to  diae  with  us. 
The  idiot  came  in  eveniog  dieas, 
with  a  jeweUed  ahiit-front,  and 
looked  round  upon  our  tweed  coats 
and  iHtiry  faces  with  a  mixed  look 
of  surprise  and  contempt.  We 
were  civil  enough  to  him  at  first, 
bathe  scarcely  deigned  to  speak  to 
one  of  us,  and,  winking  at  Baikes- 
mere   after   dinner   (he  had  been 
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tlrinking  pretty  freely),  rcmarVod 
that  there  was  a  d— d  smell  of  paint 
in  the  room.  I  don't  think  any  one 
of  us  would  have  seen  the  allusion, 
but  that  the  fool  began  to  chuckle 
(as  fools  will)  when  he  had  uttered 
this  splendid  piece  of  witticism. 

I  was  sitting  just  opposite  hfra, 
and  my  old  schoolfellow,  Dick  Dew- 
berry, of  the  Middle  Temple,  was 
by  my  side.  Dick  had  been  at 
Oxford  with  Tuftleigh,  and  knew 
his  line.  Moreover,  Dick  was  an 
amateur  painter  of  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  and  had  a  fellow-feeling  for 
our  cause. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  cries 
Mr.  Dewberry,  very  stiffly,  across 
the  table ; '  I  think  you  said  that ' 

'  That  there  was  a  smell  of  paint. 
Yes,  I  did,'  says  the  grinning  dandy ; 
'  perhaps  you  don't  object  to  it  ?' 

'  To  which,  sir,  the  paint  or  your 
remark  ?'  asks  Dick,  pretty  smartly. 

Baikesmere  turned  crimson. 

'Ton  my  life  I  don't  know,' 
drawled  Hunter.  '  You  seem  to 
take  oflFence.    Are  you  a  painter  ?' 

'Why,  no,  sir,  but  I'm  a  gentle- 
man,' cries  Dick,  lighting  his  cigar ; 
'and  a  few  of  my  friends  here  are 
both.' 

'  Then  I  s'pose  you're  accustomed 
to  paint,'  sneers  Hunter,  unabashed. 

Kaikesmere  was  nudging  his  el- 
bow, and  telling  him  to  shut  up. 

'  Perhaps  so,  retorts  Dick ;  '  but 
there  are  some  things  we  are  7iOt 
accustomed  to,  and  don't  mean  to 
endure.  Raikesmere,  if  your  friend 
wants  the  fresh  aur,  there's  plenty  of 
it  down  stairs  in  the  street.' 

Tuftleigh,  pouring  out  another 
glass  of  wine,  muttered  something 
about  a  public  room  being  public 
property,  and  that  he'd  be  blanked 
before  he  moved  to  oblige  anybody. 
He  was  getting  rapidly  drunk.  Dew- 
berry rang  the  bell. 

'  Robert,'  said  he,  when  the  waiter 
made  his  appearance^  'is  the  bil- 
liard-room engaged?' 

'  Not  a  soul  but  the  marker  in  it, 
flir,'  says  old  Bob. 

'Very  well.  Then  what  do  you 
say  to  a  game  of  pool,  gentlemen  ?' 

We  all  started  up,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  a  row,  and 
left  this  uncivilest  of  civil  servants 
idone  with  his  friend.    Baikesmere 


camo  after  us  with  an  ample  apology, 
but  it  was  the  last  time  he  ventured 
to  bring  one  of  his  dandiacal  ac- 
quaintances to  dine  with  us. 

'  Confounded  puppy  !'  growled 
Dewberry;  when  he  had  got  back 
to  his  chambers;  'I  wish  I  had 
punched  his  head.  I  would  if  he 
could  have  stood  up  and  taken  care 
of  himself.  There's  no  love  lost 
between  us,  I  promise  you.' 

'  Ever  seen  him  before  ?'  I  askerj, 
for  I  felt  sure  there  was  some  old 
grudge  rankling  in  Mr.  Dewberry's 
bosom. 

'Well,  yes,  I  have,'  said  Dick, 
somewhat  mysteriously.    'He  was 

Pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Crystal 
alaco  last  Thursday.* 

'By  whom?'  said  L 

Mr.  Dewberry  blushed  a  little, 
and,  in  reply,  asked  me  whether  I 
could  keep  a  secret. 

'  To  be  sure,  especially  when  a 
lady  is  in  the  case,'  I  said,  for  the 
honest  fellow  had  turned  as  red  as 
a  peony,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  we 
wore  on  delicate  ground. 

'The  fact  is.  Jack,*  continued 
D.  D.,  'that  that  fellow  has  been 
annoying  a  very  great  friend  of 
mine  for  some  time  past,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  ^very 
awkward,  and,  in  fact,  almost  im- 
possible for  her —you're  right,  it  is 
a  lady— or  for  me,  on  her  behalf,  to 
take  any  notice  of  it.' 

I  now  ventured  to  ask  for  a  full 
explanation,  having  in  the  mean- 
time mixed  myself  a  glass  of  toddy, 
at  Mr.  Dewberry's  express  desire. 

'You  must  know,  then,*  said 
Dick,  after  a  pull  at  his  own  tum- 
bler, 'that  I  have  some  friends 
living  at  Kensington,  not  fsix  from 
where  this  fellow,  Hunter,  Uves. 
In  fact,  they  attend  the  same  church 
of  St.  Didynaus.  Their  pew  is  in 
one  of  the  aisles,  and  he  generally 
manages  to  get  a  seat  close  by. 
Well,  &ncy,for  some  weeks  past  the 
horrid  snob  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
staring  in  an  impudent  nianner 
every  Sunday  during  service  at 
this  lady,  who  is  very  young,  you 
know.  Jack,  and  —  ahem!— really 
very  pretty;  and  she  hasn't  any 
father  or  brother,  by  the  way— yes, 
by  Jove  I  in  such  a  manner  as  really 
to  annoy  her  very  much.  ^^  ^^ 
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has  tried  to  frown  him  down,  bnt 
he  won't  be  downed  down,  and 
keeps  on  staring  worse  than  eyer. 
Now  isn't  it  a  disgnsting  shame, 
and  don't  yon  think  it  ought  to  be 
pat  a  stop  to  in  some  way  or  an- 
other?* 

'Mostdecidedly/saidL  'Couldn't 
yon  call  him  to  account  yourself,  or 
send  a  message  by  Baikesmere?' 

'Why,  no,'  cries  Dick;  'thafs 
just  the  rub.  Fd  do  that  directly  if 
I  might,  but  Miss  Petworth  won't 
let  me;  and  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  you  know.  Jack,  it 
would  be  rather  awkward  to  mix  a 
]ady*a  name  up  with  such  an  afilEur 
at  all ;  because,  of  course,  he'd  deny 
that  he  meant  to  be  rude,  and  say 
it  was  an  accident,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  so  get  off  without 
leoeiving  his  deserts.  I  want  to 
teach  him  a  lesson  which  he  shan't 
furget  in  a  hurry.' 

•Well,  what  do  you  propose?'  I 
asked. 

'  Why,'  continued  Mr.  Dewberry, 
'  I'to  been  thinking  the  matter  oyer 
lately,  and  I  see  only  one  way  of 
tackling  it.  It  appears  that  Mr, 
Hunters  rudeness  is  not  confined  to 
one  object.  He  has  annoyed  other 
kdies  in  the  same  way.  Kow  I 
don't  like  the  notion  of  anonymous 
letters,  bnt  really  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  I  think  the  end  would  justify 
the  means.  He  seems  to  be  such  a 
donkey,  that  I  really  think  if  he  re- 
ceiyed  a  letter  written  in  a  woman's 
hand  he  would  belieye  it  came  from 
one  of  those  ladies  whom  he  is 
always  ogling,  and  then  we  could 
make  as  much  fun  of  him  as  we 
chose.' 

'I  confess  I  don't  exactly  see 
how,'  said  L 

•  Why,  you  old  stupid,'  cries  Dick, 
'dont  you  see  that  a  man  of  this 
kind  would  be  yain  enough  to  keep 
any  appointment  anywhere,  firom 
the  top  of  the  monument  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  in 
the  fond  belief  that  a  lady  had  fallen 
in  loye  with  him,  if  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  meet  her.  Supposing 
the  rendezyous   chosen  was   tho 

Temple  Gktfdans ' 

'  And  you  prepared  with  a  tremen- 
dous horsewhip,  I  suppose,'  said  I. 
'Why,  no,'  retorts  Mr.  Dewberry, 


'that  wouldn't  be  exactly  &ir— to 
inyeigle  a  man,  cad  as  he  is,  into 
a  quiet  pUioe,  and  then  lick  him  at 
one's  leisure.  No;  I'm  not  going 
to  do  thai  But  there's  nothing  in 
the  world  to  preyent  his  becoming  a 
fund  of  amusement  to  us  as  he 
struts  about  waiting  for  his  imagi- 
nary Dulcinea,  while  we  are  quietly 
watching  and  laughing  at  him  from 
these  windows.' 

'  Capital  notion,  upon  my  word,' 
obseryes  Mr.  Dewberry's  humble 
seryani  '  But  if s  easier  said  than 
done.  Mr.  Hunter  mayn't  be  quite 
such  a  fool  as  he  looks.' 

'We  can  but  try,'  answers  D.  D 
'  Suppose  we  put  out  a  bait  to  begin 
with.  We  might  sketch  out  a  pre- 
liminary note,  asking  him  to  giyo 
eyidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affec- 
tion in  some  sign  which  I  should  be 
able  to  recognize.* 

'  And  when  are  these  documents 
to  be  drawn  up  ?'  I  asked. 

'  There  is  no  time,'  said  Mr.  Dew- 
berry, fetching  an  inkstand  from  a 
sido  table, '  liro  the  present' 

Down  we  sat  accordingly,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  fol- 
lowing billet  was  indited  in  a  deli- 
cate female  hand,  on  a  sheet  of 
superfine  Bath  postb 

'Sib,— The  experience  which  a 
nature  such  as  yours  must  ere  this 
haye  deriyed  firom  a  contemplation 
of  the  confiding  impulses  to  which 
a  woman's  heart  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject may,  I  trust,  be  deemed  some 
excuse  for  the  exceptional  character 
of  this  communication.  It  were  im- 
possible for  me  to  witness  \oeek  after 
week  the  flatttrmg,  because  unsdU 
cited,  attention  with  which  you  re- 
gard the  writer  of  these  lines  with- 
out becoming  aware  that  you  take 
on  interest  in  her  welfare  which  has 
not  been— may  I  say— altogether 
ujiappreciatedf  Shoidd  my  siupi' 
cions—l  had  nearly  written  my 
hopes-^hQ  not  without  foundation, 
will  you  b'ndly  oblige  me  by  wear- 
ing a  pea-green  tie  (my  fayourite 
colour)  round  your  neck  on  Sunday 
next?  After  seeing  it  I  shall  fed 
free  to  tell  you  more, 
'Till  then  I  remain,. 

*  Your  unknown  friend, 
'  Belikda. 
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'P.S.  Isn't  iV.iuflu  a  pretty 
name  ?  I'm  afraid  you  won't  think 
mine  half  so  prcttv  iru  n  yoit  /:uf>w 

*  By  JoTe  I  don't  think  ho  would 
if  he  did  know  it,'  says  Dick,  laugh- 
ing. 'Capital  nota  u])on  my  word, 
in  the  best  stylo  of  a  Complete  Ijot- 
ter-writer,  with  plenty  of  under- 
lining. If  he  believes  that,  he  will 
dosorveMiything  he  gets.  Of  course 
next  Sunday  I  shall  go  to  St.  Didy- 
nius  and  see  if  the  bait  has  taken.' 

'  Do  you  intend  to  tell  the  young 
lady?'  I  asked. 

*  Not  a  word,  my  dear  fellow,  not 
a  word/  said  Dick, '  and  for  the  best 
possible  reason,  that  she  would 
liighly  disapprove  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, liasides,  what  good  would 
it  do?  At  present  the  note  may 
have  come  from  any  one  of  the  girls 
to  whom  he  has  '*  made  eyes."  I3ut 
if  I  told  Miss  P she  would  cer- 
tainly betray  herself  by  blushing  or 
showing  some  confusion  next  Sun- 
day, and  then  the  whole  thing  would 
be  spoiled.  No,  I  must  not  com- 
promise her  in  any  way.  A\Tiat  a 
jolly  sell  it  will  be,  though,  for  him, 
if  he  falls  into  the  trap !  Can't  you 
fancy  him  in  his  pea-green  tie  ?  I 
chose  that  colour  because  he  usually 
weajTS  ciimaon  silk.' 

Well,  a  week  after  the  above  oon- 
versation  Diek  and  I  met  again  at 
hischftmbers  by  appointment.  Ho 
told  me  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  obeyed 
the  request  so  literally  that  he 
thought  if  we  had  Ix'gged  him  to 
wear  a  bomiet  instead  of  a  hat  we 
might  have  expected  compliance. 
The  time  was  now  come  for  a  second 
letter,  which  was  coached  in  the 
folbwiog  el^^ant  language. 

'SiB,^How  can  I  express  to  yon 
in  adeqnately  earnest  terms  the  great 
satisfiaotion,  nay,  the  pleasure,  which 
I  felt  in  recognizing  on  your  part, 
through  the  medium  of  a  sign  wbich 
I  mysei/had  suggested,  an  evidence 
of  what,  until  I  knew  it,  I  did  not 
daie  to  antidpate?  I  am  going 
with  my  aunt  (an  old  maid,  very 
kind  in  her  vxiy,  but  unfortunately 
indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  young 
2>€ople)  into  the  City  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  I  will  try  to  bo  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  between  two  and 


three  in  the  afternoon.  I  know  it 
is  indiscreet  in  me  to  say  this,  but  I 
feci  cviijidivt  that  I  can  rely  on  your 
y^crnj  and  pood  faith.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  enabled  to  tell  you  this  in 
jyrsim,  but  if  not  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe 
'  Your  unknown  but  s/««t<?  friend, 
'  Belinda.. 

'  P.S.  If  I  am  imfortunately  de- 
tained until  four  or  half-past  you 
won't  mind,  will  you?  What  a 
lovely  colour  that  pea-green  tie  was, 
and  how  wdl  it  became  you  I  Of 
course  /  couldn't  with  propriety  take 
any  notice  of  youj  but  I  felt  con- 
scious that  you  had  not  forgotten 
7ne,' 

'  I'm  afraid  he'll  sec  through  it,' 
said  Dick,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter. 
'However,  old  fellow,  you'll  turn 
up  here  at  any  rate  on  Tuesday,  and 
we'll  keep  a  look-out  for  the  young 

gentleman.' 

♦  *  ♦  * 

On  Tuesday,  the  — th  of  January, 
185-  (you  see  I  purposely  refrain 
from  giving  the  date  in  full,  out  of 
consideration  for  Mr.  Tuftleigh  Hnn- 
ter's  feelings,  as  he  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  by  this  time  be  mamed,  and 
liave  become  tho  father  of  a  family: 
if  so,  it  will  be  far  better  for  M» 
T.  H.'8  happiness  if  she  remains  in 
ignorance  of  her  husband's  ^^ 
cedents),  on  this  bleak  and  ftosty 
winter's  day,  as  I  was  saying,  two 
young  and  not  altogether  ill-favoured 
Englishmen  might  have  been  seen 
ensconced  behind  the  ample  folds  01 
a  red  cnrtain  which  decorated  a 
window  in  one  of  those  quaint  but 
historically  interesting  windows  that 
command  a  view  of  the  Temri«  Ga^ 
dens.  A  pile  of  calf-bound  tomes 
piled  in  careless  confusion  on  an 
adjoining  table  indicated  the  1^ 
Btadies  in  which  one  at  leart  ^'^  J^^ 
striplings  was  ostensibly  eng^©^ 
But  the  remains  of  an  unexception- 
ably  grilled  steak,  and  of  what  had 
once  been  a  symmetrical  pyiaj""* 
of  mashed  potato,  flanked  by  ft  taf* 
load  of  foaming  sftout,  woaid  hj^ 
inspired  the  most  cnroletf  ^^f!^ 
with  a  conviction  that  both  tttoe 
young  gentlemen  had  lunched,  w^ 
a  reoently-opesod  box  of  ^'^^'^iZ^v 
a  delidouB  perfome  which  wn»o 
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upon  tlio  noonday  air,  suggestiTe  of 
tbe  well-known  Bavannah  plant, 
might  have  been  accepted  in  evi- 
dence that  the  less  necessary  but 
more  refined  wants  of  civilized  life 
were  beang  amply  satisfied.* 

'  How  goes  tbe  time.  Jack  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Dewbeny,  blowing  rings  of 
smolOB  out  of  an  elegantly-carred 
meeEBcfasam  pipe.  '  I  let  my  watch 
iiU  in  Hie  lacketroonit,  yesterday, 
and  brake  the  mainspring,  I  think.' 

'Ten  minnites  past  two/  said  I, 
after  oansaltiBg  my  own  chron>- 


"Hian  I  give  him  np/  sud  Dick, 
istlier  gloMnily;  'bat  hark!  what 
is  that  striking  now?  You're  a 
littie  ftat,  I  believe,  like  some  of  my 
otilnr  fnendfl.  It  is  but  just  two 
o'clock,  and— hallo,  why  there  he 
is,  I  deelare.  Ponctnality  is  not 
only  tiie  eon!  of  business,  but  the 
Tezy  quiotesBence  of  confiding  afieo* 
tian:  and  I  say,  my  dear  Jack,  do 
look  hat'  add9  Mr.  Dewbwry, 
bnrsting  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
'  Vm  lumged  if  he  hasn't  sport^  the 
pea-green  tie,  as  a  delicate  attention. 
Ah!  my  exquisite  Mr.  Tuftleigh,  I 
really  begin  to  pity  you.  This  « 
Teidant  with  a  vengeance.' 

It  was  tootaxie.  The  misguided 
yom^  man  had  appeared  in  fill  fig« 
and  dftd.  after  a  manner  anything 
bnt  suited  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
anther,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  show 
offhiafiguiB  tothe  best  advantage. 
Be  WM  walking  about  with  the  air 
of  a  stige  gallant,  evidently  rejoioad 
tlat  he  had  arrived  before  his  tn* 
VMrato.  After  he  had  strolled  up 
nd.dowa  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  however,  he  pulled  out  his 
vatch  and  began  to  walk  quidcer, 
aad  no  wonder,  for  it  was  intensely 
oold«  Anotiier  interval^  somewhat 
sbttier  than  before,  having  elapsed, 
the  elegant  Tufkleigli  again  ascea> 
tained  the  time,  and,  to  make  as- 
SQianoe  doubly  sure,  referred  to  a 

rB  of  paper  which  he  drew  fiom 
coat-pocket,  and  which  we  felt 

*  The  oompofiition  of  this  kst  paragraph 
is  not,  I  admit,  in  my  nnud  style.  But  it 
i<artjlewhkh,atthe  period  refttnd  to, 
foQod  10  nmch  fsfonr  among  a  certain 
cba  of  £D^i8h  novel  naders  that  I  felt  an 
inesutibia  tcBptation  to  imitate  it  to  the 
«rt  of  my  hunUe  aWlity. 


convinced  was  the  letter  that  had 
lured  him  to  hia  fate.  Mr.  Dew- 
berry and  I,  who  watched  these  pro- 
ceedings with  unremitting  attention 
(exoept,  indeed,  daring  the  brief  mo- 
nmls  in  wfaioh  we  reapplied  our- 
aalvQB  to  bottied  stout),  oould  not 
help  remarking  that  the  longer  Mr. 
Tuftleigh  stayed,  the  more  fre- 
quentiy  he  looked  at  hia  watch,  and 
the  oftener  he  looked  at  his  watch 
the  further  he  extended  hia  walk  np 
and  down.  At  last  it  began  to  grow 
dark,  and  Mr.Tuftteigh(w6  oould  see) 
began  to  grow  impatient  Hequiok- 
ened  his  paoe,  stampmg  on  the 
gnMmd  aa  he  went,  and  warming 
the  upper  part  of  his  teme  alter 
the  fashion  of  Ixmdon  cabmen, 
who  in  winter  time  appear  to  be 
perpetoally  rehearsing  with  great  ve- 
hemenoe  the  embracing  of  imaginary 
fiianda.  At  laet,  when  it  was  be- 
coming almost  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing, Mr.  Tuftleigh  disappeared, 
after  having  afforded  us  mfinite 
aaausement 

'  Well,  what  is  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  ?'  said  Mr.  Dewberry,  after 
the  half-hour  had  struck,  and  our 
hero  had  disappeared.  'Do  you 
think  he'd  stand  another  letter  V 

'1  should  hardly  think  so;  but 
you  know  best,  Didr,'  said  L 

After  a  short  consultation  we 
wrote  another  note,  with  many  apo- 
logies from  the  iair  unknown,  stating 
that  her  aunt  had  disappointed  her, 
and  that  she  had  been  unable  to 
make  her  way  that  afternoon  to- 
warda  the  Temple  Gardens,  but  pro- 
mising fidthfnlly  to  be  there  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  at  the  same  hour, 
hoping  to  meet  her  correspondent, 
to  wIknu  she  (of  course)  owed  ten 
thousand  obligations,  &c,  Ao. 

I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Hunter 
showed  a  sound  discretion  in  taking 
no  notice  of  the  laat  epistle.  But 
we  could  not  allow  the  matter  to 
drop  here.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  the  ingenuous  youth  on 
his  guard  for  the  future.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  take  an  unconscious 
part  in  this  little  farca  It  now  re- 
mained for  us  to  read  him  the  moraL 

Letter  No.  3  was  in  these  words. 

'Sm,— Your  difficgard  of  'Be- 
linda's' last  assignation  is  tolerably 
good  evidence  that  yon  are  now 
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aware  how  completely  her  first  ap- 
pointment made  yon  the  victim  of  a 
welI-dGser\'ed  hoax. 

'You  have  for  some  time  past 
been  in  the  habit  of  annoyinp:  more 
than  one  lady  by  a  species  of  rude- 
ness which  is  all  the  more  cowardly 
because  it  is  difficult  to  define  or 
bring  home  to  you,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  and  in  a  place  which  render 
your  offence  doubly  inexcusable. 
Without  entering  into  further  par- 
ticulars it  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  these  ladies  have  found 
a  champion  in  one  who,  sorry  as  he 
would  be  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
will  assuredly  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  you  to  account  in 
a  practical  and  not  very  pleasant 
manner  if  you  have  the  temerity, 
after  this  warning,  to  continue  your 
impertinencies.  And,  believe  mo, 
nothing  but  my  desire  to  save  these 
ladies  from  further  annoyance  has 
saved  you,  up  to  this  time,  from  the 
chastisement  which  you  richly  de- 
serve.   It  is  Bcarccly  necessary  for 


me  to  add  that  they  are  quite  un- 
aware of  the  means  which  I  have 
thought  fit  to  adopt  for  their  pro- 
tection. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
'  A  Rod  in  Pickle/ 

The  effect  of  this  last  epistle  was 
BO  satisfectory  that  Mr.  Tuftleigh 
Hunter  ceased  to  frequent  the 
church  of  St.  Didymus  entirely,  and 
I  trust  has  since  abstained  from  the 
offensive  practice  of  ogling  alto- 
gether. That  lad ies,  especial ly  when 
they  happen  to  be  young  and  pretty, 
are  not  utterly  averse  to  being 
looked  at  with  respectful  admiration 
I  candidly  admit  Indeed,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  I  have 

always  found  that ,  but  there,  I 

.  won't  go  on  further.  You  see,  I'm 
turned  of  thirty,  and  the  subject 
awakens  sentiments  in  my  heart 
which  lead  me  to  decline  reveling 
all  the  Eecollections  of  a  Bachelor! 


A  WEEK  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


WHEN  the  London  season  is 
over,  and  tho  dying  notes  of 
the  session  become  distinct,  all  the 
world  rushes  off  hither  and  thither 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  trammels 
of  London  life,  or  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  late  hours  at  watering- 
places  at  home  or  abroad,  or  to 
enter  into  all  the  healthy  pursuits 
of  a  country  life,  and  enjoy  tho  re- 
laxation which  they  afford,  or  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  fashion, 
which  prescribe  that  no  one  who 
aspires  to  the  distinction  of  belong- 
ing to  the  £afihionable  world  can 
remain  in  town  after  a  certain  time, 
and  also  retain  his  reputation  and 
position  as  a  member  of  that  most 
exclusive  circle.  There  is  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  extent  to 
which  some  persons  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  fashion.  Instances  are 
by  no  means  rare  in  which  persons 
who  have  been  detained  in  London 
by  same  nnforeseen  necessity  or  by 
accident  during  the  '  recesses'  of 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  have  been 
known  to  draw  down  their  blinds 


or]  shut  their  shutters,  and  live  in 
some  remote  or  back  part  of  their 
house,  that  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  complied  with  the  usages 
of  '  society,'  and  to  have  left  London 
for  their  '  seat  in  the  country.' 
When  Eotten  Row  is  no  longer  fre- 
quented, and  the  throng  of  carriages 
in  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street 
is  so  diminished  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  traffic  nor  peril  the  lives 
of  the  passers-by,  and  a  certain 
carelessness  in  tlie  arrangements 
of  the  shop-windows  betray  the  fact 
that  the  rich  and  idle  are  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  tempta- 
tion, country  houses  become  in 
their  turn  the  centres  of  festivities 
and  of  that  social  intercourse  which 
knits  families  together.  During 
the  most  bewitching  time  of  the 
year  the  claims  of  the  country 
have  been  overlooked,  and  it  is 
therefore  but  fair  that  they  should 
be  recognized  at  last.  In  London 
'  society '  is  so  exigmnt  in  her  de- 
mands upon  those  who  go  in  for  it 
that  people  become  her  slaves,  lose 
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much  of  thdr  indiTidaality,  and  aze 
utterly  unlike  themselyes.  Fev 
people  can  withstand  the  ordeal  of 
a  Londcoi  life.  The  ceaseless  romid 
of  dkBipatioQ  and  the  mnltitude  of 
interests,  great  and  small,  which 
oonstitate  its  claims,  are  so  engross- 
ing, that  the  instances  are  rare  in 
vhkh  the  aame  aspect  is  main- 
tuned  in  town  and  country.  None 
lie  BDMde  to  feel  this  more  keenly 
than  country  cousins  who  come  np 
to  Laod<xi,  at  rare  interrals,  for  a 
diort  time  to  see  the  sights  and 
hear  tfaB  news,  in  the  6xpectati<«  of 
finding  their  friends  equally  inte- 
nsted  in  them  and  their  affidrs,  as 
devoted  to  them  as  ever,  and  willing 
to  iQsnnie  the  thread  of  their  in- 
terooniBe  where  it  had  been  broken 
oS.  Yain  eipeotatioB!  Every  one 
knowB  that  in  a  vast  metropolis  like 
London,  aociefy  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  a  multitude  of  different 
diqpes  or  circles,  and  that  each 
ODB  IB  diatinot  from  the  others,  and 
that  every  one  who  lives  outside 
any  partieiilar  circle  is  as  much  an 
ma  to  it  as  if  he  lived  in  Japan. 
Henoe  it  arises  that  country 
oooflins  do  not  find  themselves  on 
the  same  level  with  their  relations 
to  whom  ibey  are  an  invaluable  ao- 
qoisitkm  in  the  country,  and  by 
whom  they  are  /^ed;  but  seem 
Buddenly  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  those  who  suffer 
tiiemselves  to  be  engrossed  and 
carried  av^ay  by  the  rapid  whirl  of 
a  London  season.  London  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  quite  a 
dasB  tui  generis.  They  live  in  a 
world  of  Uieir  own,  obey  a  law  of 
Uieirovm,  and  speak  a  language  of 
their  own.  Excitement  foUows  ex- 
citement, ^"^^  anything  like  com- 
ioitable  and  rational  intercourse  is 
scarcely  known  among  those  who 
give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
claims  uod  usages  of  society.  It  is 
in  country  houses,  where  there  is 
leBB  of  that  excluslTeness  which  pre- 
vails in  Loind<m,  and  is  its  bane,  that 
ve  must  look  for  that  interchange 
of  ihraghts  and  ideas  which  makes 
ttciety  i^eaaant  We  do  not,  of 
ooone,  pretend  to  deny  that  Lon- 
don ocmtaina  vnthin  itself  all  that 
is  neoessazy  to  constitute  the  most 
agzeeaUie  sooiely    in  the    world. 

VOL.  XI.— NO.  LXI. 


Where  so  much  talent  and  such 
varied  gifts  are  collected  together  it 
could  not  be  otherwise;  but  we 
maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  the  feshion- 
able  world  is  not  the  soil  in  which 
that  highest  order  of  intellectual 
gifts  flourishes,  nor  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  most  conducive  to  its 
free  expansion.  Although  every 
country  house  has  its  own  especial 
friends,  and  its  habUuet  belong 
more  or  less  to  a  particular  class, 
there  is  more  geoialiti^,  more  reality, 
more  thoroughness  m  the  inter- 
coursa  It  is  more  earnest,  more 
human,  and  therefore  pleasanter 
and  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
the  same  hollow,  outside  work 
which  goes  on  in  London,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  there  should  be  seasons 
of  interruption  to  that  kind  of  life 
which  fosters  what  ia  artificial^  and 
must  in  the  end  stifle  nature. 
It  was  after  a  season  of  unusual 

gaiety,  that  Mr8.D and  her  son 

left  London  and  went  on  their  own 
devices  to  recruit  or  amuse  them- 
selves.    Mrs.  D went,  in  the 

first  instance,  to  the  seaside  to  re- 
store the  colour  to  her  fiided  cheeks 
and  renovate  the  strength  which 
had  been  impaired  l^  what  she 
considered  to  be  the  duties  she  owed 
to  society.  She  vras  a  devoted  mo- 
ther, and  her  chief  thought  and 
study  was  how  to  advance  the 
interests  of  her  well-beloved  son, 
Arthur;  but  she  managed  with  oon- 
sideraVIe  tact  and  cleverness  to 
combine  this  with  providing  for 
herself  as  much  amusement  as  she 
could  enjoy.  Arthur  duly  appre- 
ciated his  mother's  gifts  and  talents, 
which  wero  considerable,  and  had 
alvrays  secured  for  her  a  ready  ad- 
mission to  the  best  society ;  nor  was 
he  less  touched  by  her  devotion  to 
him8el£  Under  her  protecting 
wing  he  had  become  a  weloome 
guest  in  many  pleasant  houses,  and 

Mrs.  D showed  her  worldly  vris- 

dom  and  savoirfaire  when  at  her  in- 
stigation they  parted  ccxnpany  for  a 
tizne  vnth  a  mutual  understanding 
to  keep  each  other  at*  oourant 
of  all  that  happened.  Their  letters 
became  a  source  of  the  greatest 
amusement  to  them.  Their  position, 
age,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  different  society  into  which  they 
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went,  secured  for  thorn  the  cjrcatest 
variety  of  incidents,  which  thoy.wcro 
well  able  to  make  the  most  of.  ' 

It  was  not  long  after  ^Ire.  D 

had  left  Brighton,  where  she  devoted 
herself  exclusively  to  the  care  of  her 
health,  that  she  yielded  to  the  many 
pressing  invitations  which  she  had 
received^from  her  old  friends  the  Gar- 
ringtons.  The  Garringtons  were  plea- 
sin  t  people;  they  were  hospitable, 
and  loiew  how  to  make  the  best  nse 
of  the  appliances  within  their  reach. 
They  had  children  in  abundance,  of 
all  sizes  and  ages,  and  two  grown- 
up daughters,  who  were  among  the 
most  popular  girls  in  Belgravia, 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  those 
dinners  and  concerts  and  tlies  dan- 
sautes  for  which  the  Garringtons  had 
made  themselves  famous.  These 
young  ladies  were  always  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  (Javaliercs  scrvantes, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  fetch  and 
carry,  but  these  retrievers  were  for 
the  most  part  poor,  younger  sons 
studying  at  the  bar.  However,  Lady 
Garrington  was  not  disquieted  on 
their  account,  for  she  had  too  much 
confidence  in  her  daughters'  common 
sense,  and  in  the  principles  she  had 
inculcated,  to  have  the  shghtest  fear 
of  their  making  a  wrong  move  in 
the  game  of  life  which  lay  before 

them.    Our  friend  Mrs.  D was 

a  great  acqidsition  in  a  country 
house,  for  she  possessed  a  fond  of 
good  humour,  was  always  ready  to 
bo  of  use,  had  a  remarkablo^  talent 
for  conversation,  as  well  as  other 
resources,  which  made  her  the  life 
and  soul  of  whatever  society  she 
frequented.  It  was  soon  after  her 
arrival  at  Garrington  Manor  that 
she  sat  herself  down  to  write  to '  her 
boy,' as  she  always  called  hereon. 
Her  letters  were  more  or  less  of  a 
journal,  but  as  they  are  descriptive 
of  the  scenes  in  which  she  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  we  will  let  them 
speak  for  themselves. 

'  Mt  jJEnn  BOT,— Your  mother  has 
60  much  confidence  in  yoor  care  for 
number  one  that  she  will  not  begin 
her  letter  in  the  old  style,  "this 
comes  hopping  you  are  well  as  it 
leaves  mer  but  I  will  tell  you  my 
adventures  since  I  left  the  Pall  Mall 
of  the  seaside.    Here  I  am  at  last 


at  Garrington  Manor,  after  the  many 
pressing  invitations  which  I  have 
till  now  left  unheeded.    It  was  by 
no  means  a  difficult  journey,  which, 
however,  Pachel '  (her  maid,  En. 
L.  S.)  *  made  even  less  difficult  than 
it  would  have  been,  for  her  pretty 
face  captivated  guards  and  porters 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  received  the 
greatest  consideration  and  attention 
from  them,  and  I  doubled  it  down 
in  ray  memory  as  a  thing  to  be  re- 
membered that  elderly  women  who 
are   addicted   to  ti-avelling   about 
should  secure  the  attendance  of  a 
pretty  girl  as  lady's  maid.    On  my 
arrival  at  the  station  I  found  every- 
thing ready  for  the  removal  of  my- 
self, bag  and  baggage,  to  the  Manor ; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  door  a 
bevy  of  the  most  polite  and  obse- 
quious servants  awaited  me,  hasten- 
ing to  relieve  me  of  my  inseparable 
bag,  and  assuring  me  that  Lady 
Garrington  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
ixjcting  me.    Before  I  could  turn 
round  I  found  myself  greeted  in  the 
warmest  manner   possible  by  my 
lady,  who  would  insist  upon  my 
coming  to  her  own  room  and  having 
some  tea  (she  knew  my  weidc  point), 
away  from  all  the  racket  and  noise 
which  the  young  people  were  said  to 
be  making  over  croquet  on  the  lawn. 
After  sufficient  time  had  been  al- 
lowed for  Kachel  to  unpack,  I  took 
refuge   in  my  own  room,  having 
ascertained  at  what  hour  I  was  ex- 
pected to  make  my  appearance.    I 
found  Bachel  in  high  glee,  getting 
over   her    duties   with   wonderful 
alacrity,  from  which  I  inferred  that 
she  had  again  made  a  favourable 
impression,  and  that  men  are  the 
same  everywhere.    You  know  I  al- 
ways like  to  be  in  time,  and  hate 
rushing  down  at  the  last  moment  into 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  whom 
I  don't  know;  so  when  Bachel  had 
turned  me  off  to  her  satisfaction, 
and  I  had  been  properly  got  up  a 
micUre  epingles,  I  descended  to  tho 
drawing-room  and  found  tliat  I  had 
it  all  to  myself.     Presently,  how- 
ever, the  door  opened,  and  a  hand- 
some youth,  whom  I  had  nover  seen 
before  to  my  knowledge,  sauntered 
in.    It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  he 
walked  in,  it  would  be  more  true  to 
say  he  rolled  himself  in.   We  looked 
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at  each  other,  and  the  handsome 
youth  seemed  to  grow  afraid  of  me, 
for  instead  of  approaching  the  part 
of  the  room  where  I  sat,  he  rolled 
himself  on  towards  the  window, 
while  he  drew  a  cambric  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  tenderly 
smoothed  his  yonng  monstache. 
Again  the  door  opened,  and  a  fair 
and  pretty  girl  tripped  in,  looking 
Ught  and  airy  as  a  gossamer.  She 
came  towards  me ;  I  rose,  we  cnrt- 
seyed,  we  sqniddled,  and  said  a  few 
nothings  to  each  other,  and  then  the 
handsome  yonth  began  to  thaw  in 
the  presisnce  of  beauty,  and  we  all 
tidked  together  of  la  pluie  et  le 
leau  temps  till  the  gong  sounded, 
and  many  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  the  Brownes  and  the 
Whites  and  the  Garringtons  all 
flocked  in  and  greeted  me.  At  din- 
ner the  handsome  youth  sat  on  my 
right  and  Beauty  next  to  him.  He 
was  supercilious,  and  she  listened 
dsToutly  to  his  dull  platitudes,  and 
I  speculated  upon  how  small  an 
amount  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  when 
in  combination  with  beaux  ymx 
the  tender  passion  can  take  root  in 
and  exist.  Well,  all  things  oome  to 
an  end,  and  so  did  my  first  eyening 
at  Oarrington  Manor,  which  I  was 
not  sorry  for. 

'The  next  morning, after  haTing 
given  special  directions  to  Bachel  to 
have  my  room  ready  as  soon  as  she 
could,  thai  I  nught  write  my  letters, 
I  went  down  to  breakfast,  and,  to 
my  dionay,  found  the  whole  parfy 
a88embled,busily  engi^ed  in  discuss- 
ing their  breafcEwt,  but  in  almost 
solemn  silence.  The  Garringtons, 
jkrt  et  mere,  were  absorbed  in  their 
letters,  while  the  rest  waited  pa- 
tiently for  such  scraps  of  news  as 
were  Touchsafed  to  tnem  at  inter- 
vals. It  was  a  solemn  afiSur,  and  I 
became  more  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  wiser  custom  for  people 
to^eat  their  breakfast  in  their  own 
rooms  and  not  appear  in  public  till 
they  had  been  sustained  and  forti- 
fied by  it  However,  my  late  en- 
tianoe  created  a  diversion.  I  found 
your  letter  on  my  plate  and  put  it 
into  my  pocket  aftcor  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  you  were  all  right  No 
sooner  was  breakfiast  over  than  I 
found  myself  seized  upon  by  the 


second  Garrington  ffirl,  who  en- 
treated me  to  go  with  them.  "Where 
in  the  name  of  heaven  am  I  to  go  V* 
I  inquired,  thinking  all  the  while 
that  I  had  only  just  come,  and  long- 
ing to  be  quiet  in  my  own  room. 
After  having  quelled  Miss  Helen's 
energetic  entreaties  by  an  assurance 
that  I  would  do  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  me,I  found  myself  engaged 
to  go  to  Yere  Abbey,  a  beautiful  old 
ruin,  I  was  told,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  pic-nic.  Ton  know 
my  horror  of  pic-nics,  where  people 
try  their  best  to  make  themselves  as 
uncomfortable  as  they  can  under 
the  pretence  of  amusing  themselves. 
The  handsome  youth  was  attacked 
by  Beauty  with  numberless  inquiries 
whether  he  could  make  a  fiie  of 
damp  sticks  and  boil  a  kettle,  and  I 
was  amused  at  his  look  of  consterna- 
tion. However,  there  is  no  use  in 
contending  with  the  inevitable,  so  I 
quietly  acquiesced  and  came  down 
at  the  appointed  hour  duly  equipped. 
The  handsome  youth  and  I  be^  to 
fraternise,  and  I  oould  not  deny  my- 
self the  nuilicioTis  pleasure  of  teasing 
him  by  assuming  that  pic-nics  were 
his  metier,  and  that  we  all  looked  to 
him  for  help  under  the  host  of  pro- 
bable difficulties  which  I  described 
as  vividly  and  painfully  as  I  could, 
while  he  sat  on  thorns  at  the  pros- 
pect before  him.  When  the  carnages 
came  round  we  were  not  long  in 
arranging  and  disposing  of  our  party. 
We  all  tried  to  be  as  merry  as  we 
could,  and,  luckily  for  ns,  the  sun 
shone  out  brightly.  After  Uonising 
Vere  Abbey,  whidi  is  really  a  beau- 
tiful ruin  belonging  to  the  old  £Eunily 
of  the  De  Veres,  we  disposed  of  our- 
selves according  to  our  inclinations, 
and  the  whole  party  was  scattered 
here  and  there,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  at  a  given  time  all  should 
reassemble  for  luncheon.  I  had  for- 
tunately brought  my  drawing-book 
and  prepared  to  sketch  the  ruin, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  some  of 
the  younger  Garringtons,  who  as- 
sured me  they  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  watching  a  person  draw. 
"Had  I  any  colours?  On!  yes,  I  see, 
there  they  are.  May  we  look  at 
them  ?"  A  thousand  questions  were 
asked  about  what  colours  made  what 
shades.  "Had  I  a  spare  sheet  of 
F  a 
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drawing-paper?  Wonld  I  let  them 
have  it  ?*'  To  all  of  which  I  was  as 
oomplaiBant  as  possible,  and  soon  I 
saw  my  oolour-box  in  a  mess,  my 
brushes  satorated  with  water  and 
paint,  the  spare  sheet  daubed  oyer, 
and  in  despair  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
on  finding  that  I  was  expected  to 
give  a  drawing  lesson  to  my  young 
friends,  who  ran  off  the  moment 
Inncheon-time  drew  near,  leaving 
me  to  tidy  it  all  as  best  I  might. 
Then  followed  Inncheon,  when  we 
&ii  on  tiie  damp  grass  or  on  the  cai^ 
riage-cnshions,  eating  cold  chicken 
and  pies  and  salad,  which  is  always 
on  such  occasions  associated  in  my 
mind  with  sings  and  earwigs.  After 
the  cravings  of  hanger  had  been 
satisfied  we  dispersed  again,  while 
the  servants  regaled  themselves  and 
packed  up  the  knives  and  forks,  Aa, 
when  we  were  harried  off.  Lady 

G in  despair  that  it  was  already 

so  late,  as  a  paity  of  neighboors  were 
expected  to  dinner,  and  unless  we 
made  great  haste  there  woald  be 
scarcely  time  to  dress,  which  was  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance 

in  Lady  G ^"s  estimation.   We  did 

arrive,  and,  happily,  before  the  m- 

vited  guests,  so  lidy  Q was 

tolerably  composed,  and  with  hasty 
glances  at  the  clock  we  all  roshed 
off  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  Sachel 
is  invaluable  at  a  pinch,  and  I  was 
among  the  first  to  reach  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  what  with  the  son,  the 
drive  home,  and  the  hurry  of  dr^s- 
ing,  I  felt  scorched  and  anything 
but  comfortable.  However,  it  was 
all  part  of  the  play,  and  I  was  in  for 
it.  We  were  in  no  lack  of  subjects 
for  conversation.  Vere  Abbey,  its 
past  history  and  its  nreeent  state, 
was  a  safe  subject,  ana  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  your  mother  did 
not,  as  you  say, "  put  her  foot  into 
it."  She  was  wonderfully  cautious 
and  circumspect,  and  I  am  sure 
earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  matter-of-fact  of 
dames.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned 
all  woxdd  have  gone  on  smoothly 
enough  but  for  one  contretemps. 
Something,  I  don't  know  what,  per- 
haps I  had  caught  cold  from  sitting 
on  the  damp  grass,  or  some  spitefol 
fiy  may  have  provoked  my  nose; 
anyhow  something  made  me  sneeze. 


and  in  the  greatest  hurry  I  had  re- 
eourse  to  my  pocket  handkerchief, 
when  to  my  dismay  I  found  it  was 
the  one  which  I  had  had  in  the 
morning,  and  which  in  my  hurry  I 
had  caught  up  and  put  into  my 
pocket  Itwasalloverpaait,thanhs 
to  my  young  would-be  artist  friends. 

'  The  handsGvne  youth  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment,  and  then 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
Beauty  was  startled  at  such  an  un- 
wonted exhibition,  and  inquired 
into  the  cause,  which  he  was  quite 
unable  to  ex]^ain;  and  I,  seizing 
the  bull  by  the  homa,  declared 
myself  to  be  the  innocent  occasion 
of  it,  and,  making  a  sign  to  him  not 
to  betray  me,  kept  them  all  for  some 
time  on  the  tiptoe  of  cariosity, 
which  I  at  last  gratified,  when  th^ 
seemed  to  me  to  be  vastly  disap- 
pointed that  it  was  nothing  worse. 

'  The  next  day  I  thought  1  should 
have  to  myself;  so  I  planned  ex- 
actly what  I  would  do,  and  again 
gave  Bachd  strict  injunctioiis  to 
have  my  room  got  ready  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  breakfast  was  over, 
and  I  had  seated  myself  in  my  chair, 
and  had  collected  round  me  all 
that  I  needed,  I  began  to  comfiHrt 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
should  have,  at  all  events,  an  hoar 
or  two  to  myself,  when  I  heard  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door,  aad  a  k)vely 
child  with  golden  hair  came  in, 
inquiring  wbsther  die  might  come 
and  sit  with  me  a  littie  while,  as 
her  sistere  and  the  goveraess  were 
gone  into  the  village,  and  her 
mamma  had  said  that  if  she  could 

find  Mrs.  D ,  she  was  sure  she 

would  tell  her  some  stories;  and 
mamma  says  no  one  can  tell  a  stt^ 
as  well  as  you.  "  Will  oo  tell  me 
one?"  added  she,  imptonngly.  Who 
could  resist  such  an  app^?  Sol 
looked  at  my  books  and  my  pen 
and  ink,  and  all  my  preparatioDS, 
and  again  surrendered  myself  to 
the  inevitable,  but  not  without  a 
sigh.  I  moved  to  the  open  window, 
placed  my  young  friend  on  a  chair 
by  my  side,  and  began  my  story ; 
when  again  another  tap  at  the  door, 
and  another  child  came  in  search 
of  her  sister,  and  entreated  that  she, 
too,  might  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
listen  to  the  story.  No  one  ever  had 
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better  listeners,  so  I  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied.  I  bad  nearly  finished 
vxj  task,  when  another  knock  at  my 
door  intenrapted  us,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  BKteis  came  to  say  that  her 
mother  wished  me  to  come  and  sit 
vith  her  in  her  room,  till  lunohecQ- 
time,   if  I  was  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged. AttheentieatyofmyyoQng 
tends,  I  WGond  up  my  sto^  and 
complied  with  Lady  Garnngton's 
leanest  So  that  moamiag  was  gone, 
ttid  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
another  exrausion,  alker  which  we 
were  all  expected  to  play  at  croqoet 
till  dressing  time.    The  next  day  it 
WW  the  same  thing  o?er  again.    I 
got  np  earlier  than  nsoal,  to  write 
one  or  two  letters  which  I  could 
not  pat  off,  and  after   breakfast 
again  took  refuge  in  my  loom,  in 
the  hope  of  a  few  moments'  peace, 
which  I  thought  I  had  secured,  for 
I  began  a  letter  to  yon,  whkh  I 
hoped  I  might  finish  before  post- 
time;  bat  at  aboQt  half-past  eleven 
I  was  inteimpted  by  a  tap  at  ray 
door,  and   tfa«  door  was  slowly 
opeaJBd  by  the  eldest  daoghtw,  who 
"hoped  she  did  not  distort  me,'\ 
that  I  was  not  partienlarly  engaged, 
becaase"  mamma ''had  sent  her  to 
ask  whether  I  would  make  a  sketch 
of  her.    She  already  had  one  which 
I  bad  done,  of  her  eUest  son,  who 
VIS  then  with  his  regiment  in  India, 
and  she  would  bo  like  me  to  do  one 
of  her;  and  she  went  on  to  ask 
whether  I  would  object  to  Beauty's 
oaadag  too,  to  wateh  how  I  did  ii 
Of  course  I  was  only  too  gfod  to  be 
of  use,  and  begged  her  to  go  and 
fetch  her  friend  Beauty,  while  I  got 
niy  materials  ready.    So,  in  sheer 
^aatioD  of  qurit,  I  put  the  letter  I 
lad  begun  to  you  into  the  fire,  and 
9Q>t  my  paper,  and  chalk,  and  paints 
all  ready  for  the  operation.   I  knew 
'Well  enough  what  Beauty's  coming 
BKuxt.    It  was  only  a  pzelude  to 
nyxxiakii^  a  sketeh  of  her;  so  I 
P^Bpued  with  a  good  grace  to  re- 
cme  all  the  hints  which  oozed  out 
n  due  time.    This  occupied  me  the 
T^fsam^  of  my  mornings  while  I 


stayed  at  the  Manor;  and  as  the 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  driving 
and  croquet,  and  the  evenings  to 
dancing  and  singing,  I  had  no  time 
to  myself,  but  was  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual whirl  of  oGcupatioQ  which 
luul  nothing  to  do  with  the  many 
things  I  wanted  to  do.  Poor  Lady 
Garrington!  she  is  kindness  itself, 
and  very  warmhearted,  but  she 
does  not  realize  the  fiiet  that  neople 
have  their  own  interests  ana  pur- 
suits which  they  may  wish  to  attend 
to.  She  has  an  idea  that  there 
cannot  be  any  happiness  in  the 
world  without  some  sort  of  gaiety ; 
that  the  moment  breakfast  has  been 
disposed  of  a  ca/rie  must  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  disposal  of  every 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  that  a  country 
house  must  be  the  abode  of  dulness 
unless  one  is  always  on  the  trot 
hunting  after  amusement  and  diver- 
sion of  some  land.  There  never  can 
be  any  repose  where  she  is,  and  I  am 
no  longer  surprised  at  the  way  in 

which  Lord  G shats  himself  up 

in  his  own  room  and  is  scarcely 
visiUe  except  at  meal-times.  Yet 
her  kindness  is  so  great,  and  she 
has  so  much  real  desire  to  make 
her  guests  happy,  and  takes  so  much 
trouble  to  eflbot  it  (though  it  must 
be  confiessed  that  she  likes  to  do  it 
her  own  way  and  not  theirs),  that 
one  cannot  quarrel  with  her,  Gt  be 
otherwise  than  touched  by  her  wish 
to  make  hw  house  pleasant'  *  *  * 


The  remainder  of  Mrs. '. 
letter  related  to  matters  which  con- 
cerned only  herself  and  her  son,  and 
possess  no  interest  for  others.  '  Her 
week  at  Garrington  Manor  is  a  £Eur 
sample  of  life  at  some  country 
houses,  where  there  are  marriage- 
able daughters,  and  where  frantic 
efforts  are  being  made  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  To 
those  who  are  neither  in  their  pre^ 
mitre  jeuneBse  Bor  have  daughters 
on  hand,  such  a  life  is  a  positive 
penance,  from  which  one  is  only 
too  glad  to  escape  in  spite  of  aU 
its  b^pitality. 
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WHAT  on  earth  is  to  become  of 
the  ambassadorR  by-and-byo? 
The  world  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens 
80  far  as  those  functionaries  are 
concerned.  Ambassa^Jors  extraor- 
dinary, ministers  plenipotentiary, 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
secretaries  of  legation,  secretaries 
of  embassy,  all  are  asking  when 
iJicir  turn  will  come  to  be  put  out 
of  joint  What  with  nationality 
and  the  needle  gun,  the  diplomatic 
corps  is  sorely  perplexed.  The 
normal  state,  the  etiquette  when 
matters  are  going  on  smoothly,  is 
just  this — that  majesty  must  be 
represented  wherever  other  majesty 
exists.  Our  queen  may  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  soTereign 
prince  of  a  state  about  as  large  (but 
nothing  near  so  populous)  as  the 
parish  of  St  Pancras ;  nevertheless 
she  must  have  some  one  to  repre- 
sent her  at  his  court— to  look  aris- 
tocratic; to  wear  a  court  suit;  to 
speak  the  prince's  language ;  to  at- 
tend levies  and  birthday  receptions ; 
to  make  a  complimentary  call  of 
inquiry  when  the  prince  has  the 
toothache ;  to  convey  an  unpleasant 
message  in  words  so  full  of  polite- 
ness as  to  take  off  the  sting  ;  and  to 
open  his  eyes  and  ears  and  shut  his 
mouth  whenever  policy  dictates 
caution.  To  a  few  great  powers, 
such  as  Austria  (dynastically  great 
though  sadly  bruised),  France,  Prus- 
sia, Eussia,  and  Turkey  we  send  a 
very  big  man  indeed,  under  the  title 
of  '  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,'  and  give  him  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  a  year  to  support 
his  dignity.  To  states  of  the  second 
rank,  such  as  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Ac,  we  send  an  'Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  IVIinister  Plenipotentary,' 
whose  diplomatic  pay  generally 
varies  from  three  to  six  thousand 
per  annum.  In  one,  the  lately  or- 
ganized embassy  to  Japan,  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  has  the  very  long  designa- 
tion, *  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  and  GodshI- 
General.'  Some  are  simply  *  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary  :*  and  one  is '  Mi- 
nister Besident  and  Gonsul-General.' 
These  gold-laced  individuals  have 
very  exact  rules  one  among  another^ 


and  among  the  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives of  other  countries,  on  all 
matters  relating  to  etiquette  and  com- 
parative rank ;  and  if  any  one  feels 
his  pride  offended  by  tlie  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited,  he  makes 
it  to  bo  understood  that  his  sove- 
reign is  offended;  and  then  some 
kind  of  delicate  court  plaster  is 
applied  to  heal  up  the  wound.  It  is 
among  these  recipients  of  fiskvour 
from  the  Foreign  Office  that  a  good 
deal  of  bewilderment  is  observable 
just  now.  Stern  fiacts  have  been 
playing  a  game  at  nine-pins  with 
royal  and  grand  ducal  crowns, 
knocking  them  about  the  heads  of 
the  luckless  wearers.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  King  of  Naples  (or  of 
'the  Two  Sicilies,'  in  diplomatic 
language);  and  there  were  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena.  To  all  of  these,  in  some  form 
or  other,  our  queen  was  wont  to 
send  envoys  or  ministers;  but  now 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  turned  them 
all  out,  and  made  their  dominions 
component  parts  of  the  mighty  king- 
dom of  Italy ;  one  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, at  Florence,  suffices  for 
all;  and  if  Italy  should  stand  her 
ground  well,  and  grow  in  strength, 
possibly  our  minister  at  that  beauti- 
ful city  will  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  '  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary.'  Then,  in  Ger- 
many, Prussia  has  swallowed  up 
Hanover  and  most  of  the  other  com- 
ponent members  of  the  disjointed 
Germanic  Confederation;  and  al- 
though Saxony  is  not  quite  snapped 
up.  King  William  has  supplanted 
King  John  for  all  military  and 
diplomatic  purposes.  It  thus  arises 
that  our  Sir  Henry  Howard  has 
nothing  particular  to  do  at  Hanover, 
Sir  Alexander  Malet  nothing  at 
Frankfort,  Mr.  Murray  nothing  at 
Dresden.  When  Maximilian  be- 
came a  bran-new  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
we  sent  our  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
recognise  him  on  the  part  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  but  if  he  should  beoomo 
— or  if  he  has  already  become— a 
*  monarch  out  of  business,'  we  shall 
have  to  see  how  the  cards  will  be 
shuffled  by  Juarez,  Ortegas^  Santa 
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Anna,  and  the  United  States,  before 
we  can  tell  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  three  or  fonr  thou- 
sand a  year  upon  a  representatiye 
in  that  torn  and  bewildered  oonntiy. 

And  as  to  the  ministers  in  chief, 
so  to  their  lieutenants,  the  '  Secre- 
taries of  Embes^  and  Lt^tion;*  if 
the  one  turns  out,  so  must  the  other, 
and  so  must  numerous  attach^  and 
subordinate  secretaries.  These 
berths  are  eagerly  looked  for,  often 
by  fayourites  at  court,  or  by  the 
younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  as  easy 
modes  of  serying  an  apprenticeship 
to  courtly  and  ministerial  life. 

Just  about  ten  years  ago,  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afhirs,  soueht 
togiye  a  useful  turn  to  the  thoughts 
of  these  secondary  diplomatists,  t^ 
suggesting  to  them  the  collection  of 
information  likely  to  be  serviceable, 
both  to  themselyes  and  to  others. 
The  move  was  so  decidedly  in  the 
right  direction,  that  good  results 
are  sure  to  flow  from  it,  whether 
oontinental  kinglings,  pnncelingB, 
and  dukelings  are  knocked  about  or 
not  The  earl,  writing  to  the  chiefe 
of  all  the  British  embassies  at 
foraign  courts,  set  forth  his  ideas 
in  the  following  clear  and  explicit 
^y:— 'Her  Majesty's  Goyemment, 
bemg  desirous  to  encourage  the 
janior  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  to  turn  to  account  the 
opportunities  of  observation  afforded 
to  them  by  their  employment  at 
foreign  courts,  have  determined  to 
ttsign  a  specific  duty  to  her  Ma- 
JOBty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Legation,*  which  will  not  only  tend 
to  their  own  improvement  in  their 
profeasion,  but  which  may,  if  pro- 
perly performed,  be  productive  of 
great  public  advantage.' 

Then  comes  the  modus  operandi, 
'The  duties  to  be  thus  specifically 

*  Where  there  is  aa  <  Ambassador  Ex- 
inordinary  and  Plenipotentiary/  the  second 
m  command  is  the  •  Secretary  of  Embassy ;' 
wt  where  the  chief  is  *  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary/  his 
"cond  is  called  -Secretary  of  Legation/ 
J^M  with  the  chieft,  so  with  the  seconds, 
">^  are  gradations  of  rank  and  of  emoln- 
"»t:  the  SecreUrics  of  Embassy  receiving 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  a-year, 
J^hile  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  receive 
"wn  four  to  eight  hundred. 


assigned  to  the  Secretaries  of  Em- 
bassy and  Legation  are—the  collec- 
tion of  information  relating  to  the 
conmiercial  movements  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  reside,  and  the  com 
pilation  of  periodical  reports  on  the 
industry,  tnide,  and  general  statis- 
tics of  that  country.  The  bearing 
which  those  elements  of  national 
prosperity  in  the  one  country  has  on 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  more  particularly  with  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  is  so  important 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  bo 
bestowed  upon  famishing  to  her 
Majesly^s  Government  the  means  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion/  The 
earl  adverted  to  the  fact  that  British 
consuls  at  foreign  ports  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  in- 
formation annually  concerning  the 
trade  of  those  ports  with  other 
places;  but  such  information  need 
not  at  all  shut  the  door  against  the 
proposed  ambassadorial  exertions. 
'Her  Dfojesty's (diplomatio  servants, 
residing  at  tiie  capitals,  have  oppor- 
tunities of  arriving  at  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  commercial  pro- 
gress of  the  several  countries,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  grounds  on  which 
legislative  interference  with  the 
course  of  trade  is  resorted  to,  and 
the  effect  which  such  interference  is 
calculated  to  have,  not  only  on 
local  or, general  interests  in  the 
countries  themselves,  but  also  on 
the  commercial  relations  of  those 
countnes  with  foreign  nations.  Her 
Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  lii^tion,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  result,  might  occasionally,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  their  chiefs, 
visit  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
and  also,  in  maritime  countries,  the 
outports,  and  witness  the  course  of 
business  there;  and,  if  necessary, 
suggest,  from  persoiial  experience, 
the  adoption  of  measures  by  which 
the  trade  of  British  subieots  might 
obtain  faciUties,  or  be  relieved  mm 
burdens  and  obstructions.' 

But  the  boys  must  not  go  poking 
their  noses  hither  and  thither  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  master.  The 
chief  must  sanction  everything,  and 
the  reports  must  be  made  to  Mm  in 
the  first  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  chief  is  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil his  part  towards  the  work.  'Hot 
Majesty's  Government  expect  ttot 
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the  heads  of  missions  (emhassies, 
&c)  will  give  effect  to  the  object 
\rbich  they  haye  in  Tiew,  by  obtain- 
ing  for  their  secretaries  access  to  all 
sonroes  of  informatioD,  by  esconrag- 
iog  them  with  their  support  and 
advice,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them 
the  matters  to  which  their  attention 
may  most  nsefnlly  be  directed.'  In 
order  to  give  immediate  practical 
yalne  fo  these  labonrs,  it  is  re- 
quested that  tiie  reports  shall  be 
presented  twice  a  year  from  the 
secretaries  to  the  chiefis  of  embassy, 
and  by  the  latter,  with  any  neces- 
sary observations  or  explanations,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afhirs. 

Excdlent,  all  this  t  making  these 
yonng  diplomatists  acquainted  with 
the  busy  driving  world  of  commerce, 
as  well  as  with  the  ceremonial  world 
of  court  The  earl  recapitulated 
the  advantages  of  the  system  thus : 
— '  It  will  boiefit  the  secretaries  by 
giving  them  habits  of  attention  and 
observation ;  it  will  assist  the  heads 
of  missions,  by  affording  them  addi- 
tional ftcilities  for  arriving  at  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  reside;  and 
it  will  place  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and.  the  public  at  large,  in 
possession  of  valuable  materials,  on 
which  to  frame  commercial  legisla- 
tion and  regulate  commercial  enter- 
prise.' 

The  secretaries,  all  things  consi- 
dered, have  done  their  work  very 
well,  collecting  a  large  amount  of 
curious  information  on  the  trade, 
manufactures,  and  general  statistics 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  re- 
side. They  set  to  work  at  once; 
and  the  first  to  respond  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
was  Mr.  Erskine,  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Sardinia  —  before  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  changed  his  title 
from  Einff  of  Sardinia  to  King  of 
Italy,  and  his  capital  from  Turin  to 
Florence.  This  was  in  the  middle  of 
1857 ;  and  ever  since  that  time  there 
have  been  regular  reports  from  all 
or  nearly  all  the  countries  to  which 
we  send  embassies  and  envoys.  The 
first  year  brought  forward  reports 
from  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  and 
the  Germanic  Confederation  (in 
those  days  represented  at  Frank- 


fort). We  have  thus  a  double 
allowance.  Every  year  there  are 
'  Abstracts  of  Beports  of  the  Trade 
of  various  Countries  and  Places, 
recdved  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  from 
her  Majes^'s  Ministers  and  Oonsula' 
And  every  year,  in  like  manner,  we 
have  'Keports  by  Secretaries  of 
Embassy  and  Legation  on  the  Manu- 
&ctures  and  Commerce  of  Foreign 
Countries.'  Generally  spes^dng  each 
consul  contents  himself  with  about 
five  or  six  kik>  pages  of  matter; 
and  there  are  such  reports  fiK>m 
eighty  or  ninety  different  places,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Secre- 
taries ci  Embassy  and  Legation  are 
a  little  more  ambitious;  they  fill 
ten  folio  pages  of  print  or  so,  on  an 
average;  a^  when  five-and-thirty 
of  them  do  this,  as  was  the  casein  a 
recent  year,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion rendered  concerning  foreign 
countries  is  really  very  considerabTe. 
Practical  men  sometimes  smile  a 
little  at  some  of  the  reports,  in 
regiud  to  generalisations  and  theo- 
risings  which  betray  the  mind  of  an 
amateur  or  dilletanti  statistical  phi- 
losopher ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
reports  are  reliable  and  vahiable. 

Sometimes  the  secretaries  pickup 
information  on  special  subjects, 
which  allow  of  direct  octfnpanson 
with  similar  subjects  in  England. 
Thus,  in  one  particular  year  (1864)* 
Mr.  Burnley  sent  in  a  special  report 
on  the  silk  industry  of  Bade  in 
Switzerland;  Mr.  Ward  on  laflw^y 
communication  in  Holland;  Mr. 
Barnard  on  the  branches  (tf  indus- 
try in  which  steam  and  machinery 
are  employed  in  Saxony;  and  (in 
reference  to  political  organization 
rather  than  to  industrial  pursuits), 
Mr.  Lytton  on  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Rigsraad  in  Den- 
mark. Some  of  these  special  re- 
ports are  curious;  such  as  Mr. 
Barnard's  on  fires  and  fire  insurance 
in  Saxony,  suggesting  means  of  com- 
parison with  our  own  home  system 
here  in  England.  For  instance,  we 
are  told, '  The  value  of  such  build- 
ing must  be  taxed  before  insurance 
takes  place,  by  persons  appain*^ 
for  that  purpose.  The  part  of  «ay 
building  underground  is  not  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  the  different 
parts  above  ground,  stone  and  wood. 
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areTRloedfiepaniteiy.  Eyery  house- 
holder must  insure  the  half  of  the 
Taloation;  he  can,  however,  insore 
the  whote.'  Again:  'Stone  and 
brick  are  not  insured,  but  only  the 
oombostible  parts  of  the  building.' 
One  remark  points  to  a  state  of 
things  certainly  the  leTerse  of  that 
which  exists  in  England :  '  In  vil- 
lages in  a  manufacturing  district 
the  houses  are  generally  less  crowded 
and  stand  more  apart,  and  the  fiies 
are  less  considerable,  than  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  where  the  houses 
are  dosely  adjoining,  and  much 
more  exposed  to  danger.'  We  are 
told  that  *In  villages,  fires  have 
generally  their  origin  in  wilful  in- 
cendiarism or  by  lightning.'  One 
statement  has  a  veiy  ugly  appear- 
ance : '  No  doubt  exists  of  a  oompa- 
latively  large  proportion  of  flies 
being  caused  with  a  view  of  reoeiv* 
ing  the  amount  of  insurance;  but 
the  difficulty  (tf  proving  the  crime 
is  80  great,  that  in  very  few  instances 
can  the  perpetrator  be  convicted.' 

Another  special  report,  on  the 
state  ndlwi^s  of  Belgium,  is  worth 
^  attention  of  those  who  wish  our 
Government  to  take  the  railway 
system  under  their  controL  During 
seventeen  years  the  Chamber  of  Ao- 
coonts  and  the  Ministry  of  Works 
prepared  wholly  irreconcilable  ba- 
lance-sheets of  the  profit  and  loss 
on  Belgian  railways;  the  only  thing 
certain  was,  that  the  net  profit  did 
not  pay  the  interest  of  the  Dorrowed 
money  with  which  the  lines  were 
oonstmcted.  Since  then  matters 
have  improved ;  but  we  are  never- 
theless told  that  'The  history  of 
these  undertakings  is  not  calculated 
to  ^courage  other  nations  to  enter 
upon  the  same  path.' 

So  fiu:,  then,  we  have  had  to  q)eak 
of  a  very  useful  mode  of  employing 
the  seconds  in  command  at  our 
several  embassies;  but  now  for  the 
other  side. 

Let  us  mourn  Ofver  the  tribula- 
tionsofthe  'Almanach  de  Gotha,' 
iu  connecti<Hi  with  the  stirring 
events  which  have  resulted  in  am- 
hassadors  being  '  out  of  work.'  It 
is,  in  tmyi,  an  embarrassing  problem 
to  solve.  The  fiat  little  book  will 
not  know  how  to  comport  itself. 
The  eleven  hundred  pages  in  the 


editioQ  te  1866,  published  a  year  or 
80  ago,  was  the  hundred  and  third 
annual  publication.  For  more  than 
a  century  has  this  record  of  royalty 
appeared.  Every  personage  who 
has  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  drcH)  of  im- 
perial, royal,  princely,  grand-ducal, 
or  arch-ducal  blood  in  his  veins, 
finds  his  pedigree  and  heraldic 
merits  here  set  forth.  Would  we 
know  what  sort  of  dignity  hovers 
round  the  husband  of  our  Princess 
Helena,  we  can  ascertain  exactly 
the  relative  position  of  the  eldsar 
branch  and  the  younger  branch  of 
the  great  house  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  -  Sonderbourg  -Augustenbourg, 
despite  the  fisct  that  Count  von 
Bismarck  shows  the  most  superb 
contempt  for  any  claim  that  Duke 
Frederick  or  Prince  Christian  may 
put  forth  for  governing  power  in 
the  Elbe  duchies.  Would  we  know 
who  is  the  Prince  de  Teck,  to  whom 
our  kindhearted  and  bright-eyed 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is  mar- 
ried, we  should  be  able  to  find 
(though,  it  is  true,  at  the  expense 
of  no  small  amount  of  search)  that 
Prince  Francis  Paul  Charles  Louis 
Alexander  de  Teck  is  the  son  of 
Duke  Alexander  Paul  Louis  Con* 
stantine,  who  was  an  uncle  to  the 
late  Eii)^  of  Wurtemberg,  who  was 
father  to  the  present  King  of  Wur- 
temberg ;  and  that  as  Princede  Teck's 
mother,  Claudine,  Countess  of  Ho- 
henstein  and  Rheday,  was  not  igaiU 
royal  in  birth  (being  a  Hungarian 
lady  of  noble  but  not  sovereign 
blood).  Prince  de  Teck  and  his  two 
sisters  can  only  be  made  fully  royal 
by  the  gracious  favour  of  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg,  which  fiivour  has 
been  awarded.  Would  we  know 
what  prince  or  princess  in  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  blessed  with  the  greatest 
number  of  names,  we  should  be  oi- 
abled  to  pitch  upon  a  young  gentle- 
man just  now  a  year  uid  a  half  old, 
who  has  the  honour  to  be  the  second 
son  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  He, 
the  'Almanach  de  Gotha'  tells  us 
(in  French  spelling,  not  Portuguese), 
is  Prince  Alphonse  Henri  Napql^n 
Marie  Louis  Pierre-d'Alcantara 
Charles  Herbert  Am^^  Femaivio 
Antoine  Michel  Eaphael  Gabriel 
Gonzaga  Xavier  Francois-d'Assise 
Jean  Auguste  Jules  Val&ndo  Ig- 
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nacc-fle-  "BrapfaiK^a-  SaToie-Bonrbon- 
8axe-Colx)ur^  ot  (iotha.  If  we  had 
put  it  in  rc)rtupu&<?o,  the  rigmarole 
wonli  havo  k-on  still  more  Roiiorous, 
with  its  Carlos  and  Pedro,  Francisco 
and  Fernando,  Alfonso  and  Antonio; 
but  even  as  it  i8,  t)ie  small  boy  ha« 
quite  enough  to  carry,  and  we  only 
marvel  in  what  terms  the  tutor  will 
by-and-by  address  him — to  birch  a 
boy  with  thirty  names  is  of  course 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  little  boy 
Don  has  got  a  little  Donna  cousin, 
too,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  who, 
it  seems,  cannot  be  properly  ad- 
dressed in  a  smaller  compass  than 
Donna  Marie  Anne  de  Garmel  Hen- 
rique Therese  Adelaide  Jeanne  Caro- 
line Agnes  Sophie  Eulah'e  Leopoldine 
Elizabeth  Bernardine  Miohaele  Ga- 
briello  Kaphaele  Francoise-d'Assise 
ct  de  Paul  Ignatie  Gonzague! 

This  *  Almanach '  is  the  authority 
to  which  royalty  looks  when  a 
marriageable  prince  or  princess  is 
wanted.  As  royal  blood  must  only 
wed  royal  blood,  or  something  like 
it,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  know  where  that  blood  is  to  be 
found,  of  the  right  age  and  at  the 
right  time.  Bussia,  for  instance, 
unless  cousins  marry  (which  they 
do  not  so  much  in  that  country  as 
in  Austria),  must  seek  elsewhere  for 
husbands  and  wives;  and  as  a  state, 
however  small,  will  meet  the  requi- 
site conditions  if  the  blood  is  all 
right,  Eussia  makes  alliances  with 
her  humbler  neighbours.  Thus, 
the  late  czar  married  a  Prussian 
princess,  the  present  czar  a  Hes- 
sian princess;  his  second  son  (the 
eldest  being  dead)  has  just  married 
the  beautiful  Princess  Dagmar  of 
Denmark;  the  czar's  sister  Olga 
married  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Wur- 
temberg ;  and  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  a  princess  of  8axe  Altenburg; 
and  his  brother  Nicholas  a  prin- 
cess of  Oldenburg ;  and  his  brother 
Michael  a  princess  of  Baden ;  and 
his  cousin  Catherine  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  —  and  so  on. 
These  alliances  do  not  prevent, 
royalty  from  making  war  on  royalty ' 
the  Hesses  and  Saxes  have  been 
more  or  less  devoured  by  Prussia, 
notwithstanding  their  matrimonial 
connections  with  Russia ;  and  as  to 


the  recent  war  in  Bohemia,  Uncle 
William  has  so  terribly  thrashed 
Nephew  Frank,  that  it  is  very  pro- 
blematical whether  the  latter  will 
ever  recover. 

Certainly  the '  Almanach  de  Gotha ' 
ought  to  put  on  mourning  just  now; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
break-up  of  Germany  is  to  be  de- 
scril>cd.  Possibly  the  richness  of 
the  blood  may  be  deemed  a  counter- 
balance to  the  political  misfortunes 
of  the  kings,  princes,  and  serene 
dukes ;  and  royal  match-makers  may 
know  where  to  go,  as  they  have 
hitherto  known.  In  so  far  as  our 
own  royal  family  are  concerned,  the 
choice  is  less  extensive  than  for 
royal  families  on  the  Continent 
seeing  that  our  young  brides  and 
bridegrooms  must  all  be  Protestants. 
Our  Alfred  is  twenty-two,  our  Louisa 
is  nearly  nineteen ;  we  must  of  course 
look  out  for  a  bride  for  the  one  and 
a  husband  for  the  other.  We  must 
not,  however,  look  to  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  or 
the  Catholic  States  of  Gtermany,  nor 
to  Russia,  nor  to  any  state  where  the 
Greek  Church  prevails ;  Prussia,  the 
other  Protestant  states  of  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
must  supply  us ;  and  the  far-famed 
'Almanach'  tells  us  exactly  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  the  lads  and 
lasses  whose  blood  is  of  the  right 
colour  and  consistency.  For,  be  it 
remarked,  it  is  only  the  '  premiere 
partie '  of  the  Almanach  that  must 
be  consulted  for  such  a  purpose; 
the  second  part  relates  to  '  Princes 
not  Sovereign ;'  from  which  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  DEunilies 
of  the  Altieris,  Arenbergs,  Auer- 
spergs,  Belgiojoses,  Batthyanys,  Ben- 
theisas,  Borgheses,  Chimays,  Co- 
lonnas,  &c.,  though  possibly  very 
nice  people,  are  not  nice  enough  for 
royalty  to  take  to  the  altar— except 
in  those  morganatic  or  left-handed 
marriages  which  play  such  a  curious 
part  on  the  Continent 

The  'ambassadors  out  of  work' 
must  get  over  their  difficulty  some- 
how: if  Italy  and  Prussia  have 
swallowed  a  dozen  states  to  which 
we  used  to  send  embassies,  the  young 
diplomatists  must  learn  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  other  capacities. 
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f[  Hemtnttance. 

'  By  One  who  Hblpbd  to  Lay  the  Cable. 


DsAB  Mabgdb, 

YOU,  who  haye  listened  with  cre- 
daiity  to  the  whisperings  of 
wiseacras,  and  hare  followed  with 
eagerness  the  foreboding  phantoms 
of  mock  wisdom— who  nave  ex- 
pected that  time  would  folfil  the 
despairing  prophecies  of  the  news- 
papers^ and  that  the  disasters  of  last 
year  wonld  be  repeated  in  this, 
attend  to  the  tale  of  the  sncoessfnl 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

I  dare  say,  now  that  yon  haye 
read  so  fu,  your  wonder  at  receiving 
&o  big  a  parcel  by  the  post  is  a  little 
allayed.  I  presume  you  do  not  for- 
get the  promise  you  exacted  from 
me  in  June  last,  when  you  bade  me 
good-bye  on  board  the  '  Qreat  East- 
em.'  As  you  were  leaving  the  ship, 
^th  a  certain  sweet  young  thing 
(who  shall  be  nameless)  upon  your 
ten,  yon  said, '  Good-bye,  old  fellow^ 
mind  you  drop  us  a  line  when  you 
get  back,  and  tell  us  all  about  it' 
Now  do  you  remember? 

To  tell  you  all  about  it  would  be 
simply  ricQculous.  I  am  well  aware 
that,  in  common  with  all  other 
Chiistian  gentlemen,  you  see  the 
'Times'  daily,  and  that  you  have 
read  the  accounts  forwarded  to  that 
paper  from  time  to  time  by  our  his- 
torian, Mr.  Deane.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  such  matters 
as  have  not  been  narrated  in  the 
daQy  papers,  and  will  endeavour  to 
amuse  you  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
little  'Great  Eastern'  gossip,  and 
try  to  give  you  some  insight,  how- 
ever slight,  into  the  daily  life  on 
board  the  great  ship. 

A  small  paper  packet  accompa- 
nies this  letter.  Do  not  throw  it 
away.  It  is  of  exceeding  value,  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  not  one 
^f  Br.  Gregory's  far-fiimed  powders, 
nor  is  it  a  portion  of  sand  scraped 
from  the  roadside.  It  is  something 
^  more  precions,  though  it  may 
not  appear  so  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
^  ooze  from  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Cooan,  that  came  up  on  ono  of  tho 


grappling-ropes,  and  which  I  picked 
out  from  the  interstices  of  the  same, 
by  means  of  great  patience,  an  old 
penknife,  and  the  i>oint  of  a  breast- 
pin. If  you  do  not  appreciate  it 
yourself,  make  a  handsome  present 
to  some  of  your  scientific  friends, 
and  they  will  love  you  and  venerate 
your  name  for  ever  after.  I  will 
give  yon,  however,  one  word  of 
advice.  Do  not  let  the  world  in 
general  know  that  you  are  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, or  you  will  be  tormented  out 
of  your  life.  Every  post  will  bring 
letters  in  strange  handwritings  that 
will  worry  a  man  of  your  nervous 
temperament  into  a  fever.  There 
comes  a  rat-tat  at  the  door,  and  in  a 
minute  a  budget  of  letters  is  handed 
in,  in  all  kinds  of  envelopes  and 
external  coverings,  and  directed  in 
every  species  of  caligraphio  cha- 
racter, with  none  of  which  you  are 
acquainted.  Ton  have  a  vague  idea 
that  the  big  blue  letter  is  a  gentle 
reminder  from  Mr.  Snippit,  'that 
you  would  greatly  oblige  him  by 
settling  his  little  account;'  but  on 
opening  it  you  find,  to  your  delight 
and  amazement,  that  it  is  only  from 
little  Mudlark,  the  amateur  geolo- 
gist, whom  you  once  met  for  five 
minutes  during  a  morning  call,  and 
who,  strange  to  say,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  write  to  you.  Through 
four  sides  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  'through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  press  he 
has  watched  the  progress  of  the 
truly  national  work  with  great  in- 
terest; that  he  is  sure  that  your 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  have  mainly 
contributed  towards  the  glorious 
success ;  and  that  when  a  grateful 
government  raises  you  to  ihb  peer- 
age, no  one  will  rejoice  more  sin- 
cerely than  Theophilns  Mudlark, 
and—and  could  you  oblige  me  with 
a  small  quantity— only  a  few  grains 
—of  ooze?'  This  is  a  &ir  sample 
of  the  curiosity-begging  letter,  but 
they  are  numerous  in  number  and 
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diverse  in  fientiment.  One  corre- 
spondent (of  course  a  lady)  ventures 
to  ask  '  if  she  may  enrich  her  pho- 
tographic album  with  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  so  distinguished 
a  character  as  yourself;'  another 
would  feel  more  than  grateful  if 
you  would  give  him  a  short  piece  of 
the ' magic  rope'  for  the  Snoozleom 
Museum;  and  a  third  requests  a 
small  present  of  some  other  kind, 
say,  'a  model  of  the  paying-K>ut 
gear/  'the  grapnel/  or  'a  yard  of 
the  grappling-iope.'  Take  warn- 
ing, therefo(re,  and  keep  a  discreet 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the  ooze. 

The  trip  round  the  Ghannd,  from 
SheemesB  to  Beerhaven,  was  a  Lurk, 
in  hct  it  jras  four  days'  yachting  in 
the  finest  yadit  that  ever  floated. 
The  weather  was  gioriouB;  the 
sjfiniB  of  all  on  board  were  at  the 
higheet  point;  a  generous  board  of 
directon  had  looked  nobly  after  our 
craature  comforts,  and,  in  addition 
to  all  this*  there  were  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  ladies  on  board,  who 
added  materially  to  the  elegsnce^ 
the  comforts,  and  the  pleasuree  of 
this  part  of  our  voyage.  Perhaps 
the  best  fun  we  had  going  round 
was  the  performance  of  the  'Field 
Glass,'  a  burlesoue,  in  fiMst,  1^ 
Messrs.  Woodfi  and  Parkinson.  This 
was  a  good-humoured  skit  on  the 
whole  of  the  undertaking,  and  coca* 
sioned  not  a  little  laughter  and 
merriment,  more  espeet^  as  no 
one  who  was  at  all  prominently  ocm- 
neoted  with  the  enterprise  escaped 
the  good-natured  lash  of  the  satirist 
The  performance  was  most  grand. 
By  means  of  union  jacks  and  en- 
signB  we  rigged  i^  a  first-rate  the- 
atre in  the  grand  sakxxi,  with  arow 
of  footh'ghts  and  an  orchestm,  quite 
like  the  genuine  artida  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  occupied  sev^ 
of  the  front  seats,  and  when  the 
curtain  rose  and  discovered  two 
lovely  mermaida  and  a  Triton  en- 
joying a  siesta,  there  was  quite  a 
burst  of  applause,  that  reminded  one 
of  Bozing>night  How  those  sweet 
tnnmaida  got  dressed  will  always 
remain  to  me  a  mystery.  Th^ 
were  a  sort  of  ccnnposition  ladies,  half 
ballet-girls  and  half  John  Bright  to 
look  at,  but  lovely  withal.  If  their 
waists  were  a  trifle  bigger  than 


would  be  admitted  as  'correct'  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  FoUet,'  why  let  us 
say  that  it  was  the  &ult  of  the 
dress ;  and  if  the  size  of  their  shoes 
was  something  over  *  six  and  a  half 
kdies/  let  us  put  down  the  fact  to 
the  score  ot  the  maker.  Whatever 
individual  faults  carping  critios  may 
have  detected,  I  am  positively  cer- 
tain that  the  tout  etuemble  was  per- 
fect; and  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  my  pen  trembles  as  I  write  on 
the  subj^t  ci  these  truly  elegant 
'critturs.' 

The  tranquillity  of  the  opening 
scene  was  soon  disturbed  by  N^ 
tune,  got  up  in  the  mythotogiaJ 
style,  who  entered,  quickly  followed 
by  Mr.  Dudley,  arrayed  exactly  like 
Mr.  Glass.  The  entrance  of  tins  last 
gentleman  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
applause.  The  resemblance  in 
dress,  manner,  and  make-up  to  the 
person  he  was  supposed  to  repre- 
BoA  was  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
audience  could  scarcely  belies  their 
eyes,  and  as  they  kx>ked  firom  the 
original,  who  sat  in  the  front  row  of 
the  stalls,  to  the  actor  on  the  stage, 
the  laughter  rang  out  in  louder 
peals  than  ever,  it  was  quite  like 
a  scene  from  the '  Comedy  of  Enors :' 
Which  Dromio was  which?  No  one 
seemed  to  ei^y  the  jcte  mere  than 
Mr.  Glass  himself,  who  ^>plaiided 
and  laughed  with  Uie  loudest  Thai 
he  may  rise  from  hia  sick  bed,  and 
live  may  years  to  laugh  agam,  is,  I 
am  sure,  the  sincere  prayer  of  all 
c(»mected  in  any  w^y  with  the 
Atlantic  telegraph.  Seems  it  not 
sad,  on  the  completion  of  a  great 
work,  the  dream  of  years,  that  the 
prime  mover  of  the  whole  a&ir 
should  be  unable  to  participate  in 
the  rejoicings  around  him,  bat 
should  be  obliged  to  send  his  con- 
gratuktions  and  receive  his  wdl- 
merited  honours  on  a  bed  oi  sick- 
ness, prepared  for  him  by  overwork 
and  over  anxiety  for  a  great  cause? 
When  we  got  to  Beerhaven,  all  our 
fair  fellow-travellers  took  their  leave, 
and  left  us  alone.  This  was  sad 
indeed ;  but  one  cannot  be  dull  on 
board  a  ship  like  the  'Great  East- 
em/  where  so  mudi  of  interest  is 
daily  going  on. 

There  were  now  several  ^^^^^^ 
ments  to  be  made  before  we  started 
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cm  the  real  bnsiness  of  the  expe- 
dition. Some  thomaiids  of  tons  of 
ooal  had  to  be  taken  on  boeid,  and 
for  ikda  porpoee  near]  j  a  hundred 
of  the  native  peasantry  had  been 
engaged.  Their  pay  was  to  be  59. 
a  day  and  their  rations,  and  yet, 
notwrthstanding  the  mnnifioenoe  of 
the  Btipend^  deiil  a  bit  woold  they 
walk.  No,  they  were  full  of  ex- 
dueB.  '  Oh,  bedid,  yoor  h<»ior,  HI 
do  as  mndi  ifotk  as  ony  man, 
barring  if  s  not  in  a  canl  hoie.' 
'Pat  me  in  the  open  fields,  your 
honor,  to  hay  mowing  or  cow  milk- 
ing, and  I'm  the  boy  that  will  tire 
oat  the  parish ;  bnt,  liy  jabers  I 
'twonld  tear  the  sool  oat  of  ony 
man  to  vock  all  day  with  his  month 
80  fall  <^  cinders  that  be  can't  spit' 
And  so  OD,  throngh  fifty  of  sucty. 
The  end  of  it  was,  that  they  all  had 
pennisBioB  to  go,  and  tiie  51.  per 
diem  was  gf^en  to  the  ship's  men, 
who  were  glad  enoagh  to  get  it, 
and  wOling  to  work. 

The  'Great  Eastern'  is  a  wob- 
derfol  ship,  bot  not  ontil  yea  haye 
lired  on  board  her  for  at  least  a 
week  are  yoa  folly  aware  of  her 
size.  Erery  day  one  comes  across 
nmething  new  that  strikes  wi^ 
aiDazement.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
let  me  mention  the  shorings  of  the 
tanks.  It  is  exceedingly  onpleasaot 
to  faare  to  perfbnn  the  joomey  ne- 
cessary to  see  them,  bat  in  iiie  end 
the  adTentoions  traveller  is  well  re- 
paid. Yon  cannot  see  mach  after 
all,  except  what  is  revealed  by  the 
light  of  an  oil  lamp,  for  in  theso 
r^ons  darkness  reigns  sapreme. 
What  this  part  of  the  ship  was  ased 
for  before  the  tanks  were  erected  I 
have  not  an  idea,  bat  now  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  dead  forest, » 
all  the  trees  of  which  have  been 
Toaghly  trimmed.  The  amonnt  of 
timber  nsed  for  sapporting  the 
tanks  is  simply  appalling,  and  mast 
be  reckoned  by  shiploads.  Hage 
beams  stretch  in  all  directions,  ver- 
tical, horizontal,  and  diagonal,  tiring 
the  eye  by  their  similarity  and  nom- 
beis,  and  giving  an  idea  of  almost 
nnnecessary  strength.  This  may  be 
BO  as  long  as  the  &ip  is  at  rest,  bat 
vhen  she  be^:insto  roll,  as  she  alone 
knows  how,  it  mast  be  work  of  ex- 
tnundinary  solidity,   and  put  to- 


gether with  great  engineering  skQI, 
that  will  bear  np  against  a  dead 
weight  of  3000  tons  pressing  upon  it 
in  all  directicma.  Another  remark- 
able spot  ia  the  ship's  ice-hoose, 
where  were  storod  some  100  tons  of 
iceand  nearly  >o,ooo  lb.  of  dead  meat 
Another  spot  worthy  of  notice  was 
the  fimn-yaxd  in  the  bow  of  the 
riup.  Heie  wasaflockof  ii4filieep, 
a  Iwrd  of  10  oxen,  a  milch  cow,  and 
36  pigs,  besides  300  head  of  poultry. 
3y  closing  Hie  eyes,  and  simply 
listening  to  the  choms  of  bleating, 
lowing,  cackling,  and  crowing,  one 
imagined  oneself  in  a  large  fiurm- 
yard  in  the  depths  of  Hampshire 
ratiier  than  on  board  the  'Great 
Eastern.'  On  Jaly  lath  we  sailed 
from  Beeohaven,  and  by  three  pjt. 
on  the  following  day  we  had  effected 
the  splice  wil£  the  shore  end  off 
Yalentia,  and  had  fiurly  started  on 
onr  joomey  aoroas  the  Atlantic. 
1^  voyage,  as  of  ooaise  you  know, 
was  one  of  onintecrapted  prosperity. 
We  steamed  slowly  bnt  soxely  ahead, 
and  the  cable  passed  noiselessly  and 
eontinaoasly  over  the  wheel  in  the 
atem  for  fooiteen  long  days  and  as 
many  nights.  The  insalation  was 
always  perfect,  ditto  the  continaity. 
In  &ct,  everything  was  managed  sa 
well,  and  all  possible  aeddents  were 
flo  wonderfolly  guarded  against,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  one  little  incident 
that  rather  woke  as  an,  I  am  afraid 
we  shoald  have  regarded  the  haying 
of  an  Athmtic  eaUe  as  one  of  tiie 
simpleBt  <^nitioas  possible,  and 
nothing  to  make  a  foes  aboat  The 
night  of  July  17th  will  always  be 
easily  remembered  by  all  who  sailed 
in  the  '  Ghreat  Eastern'  on  that  occa- 
sion. Th»  was  the  night  on  which 
the  'foal  flake'  occaired.  I  dare 
say  yon  are  rather  wondering  what 
a 'fool  flake' is.  I  will  try  and  tdl 
yoa.  As  the  cable  was  leaving  the 
tank,  and  as  one  of  the  coils  nearest 
to  the  drcomferrace  was  sweeping 
inwards  towards  the  *  eye,'  passmg, 
in  its  course,  over  the  flake  of  cable 
next  beneath  it,  a  rough  piece  of 
yam  or  a  projecting  wire,  I  don't 
know  which,  caught  in  four  or  five 
of  the  coils  below  it,  and  dragging 
tiiem  oat  of  their  normal  positions, 
took  them  bodily  into  the  'eye'  of 
the  eoilj  and  so  on  out  of  the  tank 
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and  into  the  trough  alon?:  which  the 
cable  travels  to  reach  the  ]>'iying- 
out  gear.  The  mischief  was  done  in 
a  minute,  in  far  less  timo  than  it 
takes  to  describe,  and  it  was  a  marvel 
to  all  on  board  that  so  complicated 
a  knot  could  be  tied  in  so  short  a 
timo.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
Imot;  it  was  a  wondrous  entangle- 
ment ;  what  would  be  called  in  the 
west  of  England  a  *  terrible  harl.' 
You  remember  last  year,  when  you 
were  sitting  in  the  summer-house 
(you  know  where  I  mean),  holding 
a  skein  of  silk,  while  a  certain 
*  sweet  young  thing/  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  before,  was  trying  to 
wind  the  aforesaid  silk  on  to  a  reel, 
that,  either  owing  to  your  unsteadi- 
ness or  clumsiness  (of  course  yours) 
the  silk  got  into  a  regular  mess, 
which  took  the  lady  and  yourself 
the  whole  of  that  afternoon  to  un- 
ravel. If  you  recollect  tlie  above 
fact  (as  of  course  you  do  not),  and 
if  you  can  call  to  your  mind's  eye 
the  appearance  presented  by  that 
skein  of  silk,  then,  and  only  then, 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  *  foul 
flake,'  only  you  must  imagine  each 
thread  of  silk  to  be  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  stiff 
as  the  kitchen  poker. 

The  instant  the  mischief  occurred 
the  ship  was  stopped,  and  the  en- 
gines were  reversed.  Mr.  Canning 
and  the  other  chiefs  were  at  the 
scene  of  action  in  a  moment.  The 
case  looked  hopeless,  and  the  first 
determination  was  to  cut  the  cable 
and  buoy  it  till  daylight,  for,  to  add 
to  the  misfortune,  the  night  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  the  rain  was  de- 
scending in  torrents.  I  wish  we 
had  had  one  of  the  Davenport  bro- 
thers on  board  to  help  us  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  was  certainly  such  a 
knot  as  no  human  hands  could 
have  tied  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it 
seemed  highly  probable  that  no 
human  hands,  however  dexterous, 
could  have  untied  it.  No  one 
shall  ever  persuade  me  that  the 
&r-tamed'Gordian'  was  a  'patch' 
upon  our  friend  of  July  17th. 
However  black  our  prospects  may 
have  looked  at  one  time,  they  all 
cleared  up  after  a  bit,  and  this 
extremely  Knotty  point  was  solved 
to  the  fiatisfiBustioii  and  delight  of 


all.    I  feel  inclined  to  take  liberties 
with  the  poet,  and  say — 

•  01  Al'^xand.  r,  now  no  more,  L^t  poets  toll, 
To  oMr  Sir  S.imucl  groater  praise  is  due. 
For  while  w  itii  patience  be  untied  them  woll, 
The  hasty  Grecian  cut  his  knots  to  two  Qpio- 
nounct-d  tue)/ 

After  about  half  an  hour's  puz- 
zling and  humouring,  the  mess  was 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  persuasion, 
combined  with  not  a  little  force, 
and  we  were  enabled,  to  the  un- 
speakable joy  of  all,  to  proceed  on 
our  journey  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Although  the  chronicler  on  board 
the '  Great  Eastern'  had  nothing  to 
do  save  to  write  *  success'  day  after 
day ;  and  although,  with  the  single 
exception  mentioned  above,  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  mishap  occurred, 
yet  you  can  have  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  mental  strain  entailed  on 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  lay  an  At- 
lantic cable.  Mom,  noon,  and  night, 
without  a  moment's  interruption, 
the  drum  keeps  on  revolving,  and 
the  noise  of  the  cable  is  heard  rush- 
ing along  the  trough  on  its  way 
from  the  tank  to  the  bed  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  aware  that  any  trifling  accident 
might  serve  to  cut  the  rope  in  two, 
and  that  the  failure  of  any  portion 
of  the  machinery,  or  a  moment  6  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  any  one  on 
duty,  might  cause  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  that '  httle  bit  of  string' 
(as  the  cable  has  been  facetiously 
called)  which  (to  put  it  low)  is 
worth  something  more  than  half  a 
million  of  money. 

Everybody  who  did  duty  in  the 
tank  was  compelled,  by  the  rules  of 
the  Telegraph  Company,  to  wear  a 
particular  dress.  This  dress  was 
made  of  canvas,  and  comprised  trou- 
sers and  jacket  in  one  piece,  the 
whole  being  made  to  lace  up  the 
back.  No  pockets  were  allowed,  so 
that  no  evil-disposed  person  or  per- 
sons could  possibly  secrete  any  in- 
struments calculated  to  do  damage 
to  the  cable.  To  this  garment  there 
was  only  one  entrance,  through  the 
back,  and  when  once  the  wearer 
was  inside,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
get  outside  again  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend.  As  these  clothes 
were  made  rather  fall  round  the 
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TOst '  to  allow  for  the  stoop/  they 
gaye  anniqne,  not  to  say  improying, 
aspect  to  we  figure;  and,  to  add  to 
all,  the  company  provided  a  pair  of 
boots,  not  of  the  moBt  improyed 
shape,  made  without  any  nails  in 
the  soles,  so  that  the  '8hoe-nail' 
theory  of  the  cause  of  accidents 
would  be  no  longer  tenablei 

There  was  one  personage  of  note 
on  board,  who,  by  some  mishap,  has 
escaped  notice  in  all  pieyioua  ac- 
counts. This  was  the  ship's  laureate, 
a  poet  of  the  most  refined  thought, 
a  perfect  Tennyson  in  his  way,  who 
always  commemorated  the  little 
eyents  of  the  voyage  in  a  few  short 
lines  of  poetry,  which  I  should 
think,  for  rhythmical  elegance, 
beauty  of  expression,  and  regularity 
of  metre,  are  without  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  range  of  British  literature. 
I  wfll  give  you  a  few  samples.  For 
instance,  when  we  had  passed  the 
spot  where  the  cable  parted  last 
year,  the  poet  sang  thus— 

'  The  ipot  Is  passed,  tod  we  are  good  spsed  mak- 
ing. 

Where  we  failed  last  year  in  onr  nndertakiiig; 

Heaven  seems  smiUnf  on  iis»  the  weather  is  fair 
and  bright. 

There  is  no  defect  yet,  has  the  telegram  shows 
any  nfgfat : 

Kind  spiift  watch  over  ns,  and  spread  yoor 
wings  hoMfar  Itasycuare  albU, 

And  grmt  ns  to  lay  our  eommnnicalion  cable.* 

Again,  after  the  raising  of  the  cable 
of  1865,  he  says— 

'  In  the  annals  of  history  we  all  do  know 
Napoleon  and  Hannibal  led  armies   through 

snow; 
Bat  ihow  me  yonr  records,  and  I  will  yield, 
Soch  men  as  Mr.  Samnel  Canning  and  Mr.  Qyras 

Fidd, 
Whoi  with  willing  bearU  and  mlnd^  and  heads 

and  hands  was  able, 
With  the  help  of  all  on  board,  to  rise.  spUoe, 

sad  proceed  with  the  long-lost  Atlantic  cable.* 

These  are  merely  two  samples 
chosen  from  among  nearly  fiffy 
spectm6n&  Ton  will  kindly  ob- 
serye,  as  the  showman  sam  that 
the  two  last  lines  of  both  these 
stanzas  (and  this  remark  holds  good 
for  all  tne  others)  end  respectiyely 
in  able  and  cable,  and  that  as  he 
nears  the  end  of  the  yerse,  his  Fe- 
gasns  puts  on  a  spurt  and  runs 
clean  away  with  the  bit,  composed 
of  the  rules  of  prosody,  between  his 
teeth. 


On  Friday,  July  37th,  we  landed 
the  shore  end  of  the  cable  in  Heart's 
Content  harbour,  amidst  salyos 
(whateyer  they  may  be)  and  yiyas, 
British  cheers,  and  the  firing  of  can- 
non. If  you  will  kindly  imagine 
the  excitement  it  will  saye  the  trou- 
ble of  a  description.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  successftd  yoyages  on 
record  was  began  and  endM  on  a 
Friday, 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at 
Heart's  Content,  during  which  the 
interyala  of  work  were  filled  up  by 
innocent  amusement,  and  after  we 
had  been  yisited  by  goyemora, 
bishops,  and  high  potentates  of 
eyery  degree,  and  had  giyen  one  or 
two  state  feastings,  at  which  eyery- 
body  congratulated  eyerybody  else, 
and  each  of  the  swells  of  the  expe- 
dition declared  that  there  neyer 
were  such  nice  men  in  the  world  as 
his  colleagues,  we  set  sail  once  more 
for  the  purpose  of  grappling  for 
the  lost  cable  of  1 865.  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  there  were  ten  men  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  America  who 
really  were  perfectly  sanguine  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, and  of  these  ten  men,  Mr. 
Canning  and  Professor  Thomson 
would  form  one-fifth.  Of  course,  on 
board  tho  ship  we  all  said  '  that  the 
thing  was  a  certainty,'  but  I  don't 
belieye  that  there  were  many  who, 
in  the  priyate  recesses  of  their  own 
cabins,  did  not  shake  their  heads 
and  look  a  little  doubtful.  Of 
course  /  neyer  did  such  a  thing; 
but  then,  you  know,  the  exception 
proyes  the  rule. 

We  reached  our  destination  (lat 
something  and  long,  something  else) 
on  the  13th  of  August,  and  on  tho 
13th  our  grappling-rope  was  paid 
out  for  the  first  tima  There  was 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
during  this  first  attempt,  and  a 
small  crowd  of  people  might  be  seen 
watching  the  dynamometer  during 
the  whole  day.  The  excitement 
rather  fell  when  we  learnt  that  wo 
were  driftiDg  wrongly,  and  thero 
was  no  hope  this  time.  There  tofcs 
a  little  excitement,  howeyer,  as  tho 
grappling-rope  came  up.  Now  was 
the  time  to  secure  the  precious  ooze 
of  which  so  much  had  been  heard : 
and  as  the  last  few  fothoms  of  the 
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rope  came  over  the  howB,  a  small 
baod  of  natnralistB  were  busy  assail- 
ing it  on  all  sides.  Some  were  ocm- 
tent  with  merely  picking  at  the  rope 
with  a  sharp  instmment^  while  the 
more  cnaning  collected  the  drip- 
pings in  basins,  with  an  eye  to  the 
preservation  of  the  sediment.  This 
last  soon  became  the  popular  'dodge/ 
and  the  one  most  generally  adopted 
on  subsequent  occasions.  It  takes 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pay  out 
the  two  thousand  fathoms  oi  grap- 
pling-rope,  and  a  similar  time  to 
pick  it  up  again  when  there  is 
nothing  on  the  end.  When  we  had 
a  prize  on  the  grapnel,  the  latter 
operation  was  pmormed  more 
slowly,  and  occupied  five,  six,  or 
even  seven  hours.  Both  manoeuyres 
are  effected  by  means  of  colossal 
machinery  worked  by  a  yo-horse 
power  engine. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  every 
separate  attempt  at  grappling  at 
length,  as  this  would  only  tue  with- 
out interesting  you ;  nor  shall  I  try 
to  describe  the  alternations  of  ex- 
citement and  despair  which  at  times 
prevailed  on  board  the  ship.  That 
these  alternations  existed  must  be 
evident  to  all,  and  I  should  (mly  £Eiil 
were  I  to  attempt  a  description. 
Some  gentleman  who  was  on  board 
last  year  likened  the  rise  and  ML  of 
spirits  to  the  mercury  in  a  baro- 
meter, and  with  his  permission  (I 
don't  know  who  it  was)  I  will  'cot- 
ton' to  the  idea.  On  August  15th 
we  grapplKl  again,  and  to  our  great 
'  >y  the  dynamometer  told  us  we  had 
looked  the  cable:  barometer  -very 
high,  and  continued  to  rise  as  the 
rope  was  hauled  up.  White  at- 
tempting to  buoy  the  cable,  after 
raising  it  one  thousand  &thoms  fiK>m 
the  bottom,  a  splice  'drew'  and  we 
lost  it  again:  barometer  very  low. 
On  the  17th  we  actually  saw  the 
cable.  Wo  began  to  pick  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  by  10. 30 the  grap- 
nel vros  above  water  with  the  cable 
of  1865  hanging  over  its  flukes. 
The  strain  on  the  cable  vras  Tcry 
great,  and  the  enthusiasm  on  board 
the  idiip  vras  tremendous.  I  never 
did  before,  and  never  expect  again, 
to  hear  such  a  cheer  as  that  with 
which  the  appearance  of  our  lost 
friend  was  greeted.    Almost  before 
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the  cheering  had  died  away,  and  be- 
fore the  cable  could  be  secured,  it 
parted  and  returned  again  to  its 
ocean  bed:  barometer  very  low. 
We  had  now  learnt  two  things; 
first,  that  the  cable  could  be  raised 
to  the  surface,  and  secondly,  that 
the  strain  on  it  was  too  great  when 
raised  in  a  single  bight  It  must 
evidently  be  raised,  we  now  knew, 
in  at  leut  two  or,  still  better,  in 
three  bights.  The  plan  was  to  get 
two  bights  partially  raised  from  the 
bottom,  and  then  the '  Great  Easiem' 
could  grapple  between  these  two 
and  bring  it  to  the  sorfaoe. 

(ki  the  19th  we  grappled,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  a  bight  one 
thousand  fathoms  fmn  the  bottom, 
and  buoying  it  suooessfnlly. 

We  grappled  on  the  2  and,  and 
twicejagain  on  the  a  5th,  but  without 
success  on  either  occasion:  baro- 
meter awfully  low.  People  b^an 
openly  to  shake  their  h^ads  and 
look  very  wise.  This  was  cheerful. 
On  the  ayth  the '  Albany'  (oneof  our 
consort  ships)  told  us  tiiat  she  had 
brought  a  bight  of  the  cable  to  the 
surfooe  and  had  buoyed  it  there.  Of 
course  we  had  nothmg  to  do  but  to 
pick  up  the  buoy,  splice  the  cable, 
and  set  sail  for  Heart's  Content 
We  first  noticed  that  this  buoy  had 
shifted  in  the  night  thirteen  miles 
away  from  ite  proper  position — some- 
thing •  fishy '  evidently.  On  picking 
up  the  cable  which  it  held  we  found 
it  to  be  only  a  loose  piece,  two  miles 
in  length,  and,  to  crovm  M,  we 
found  that  the  1^'ght  buoy  placed  on 
the  19  th  had  broken  adrift  The 
barometer  fell  vrith  a  crash;  in  fiict 
I  wonder  the  glass  was  not  broken. 
On  the  28th  we  grappled  and  &iled. 
On  the  29th  we  shifted  our  position 
and  went  eighty  miles  to  the  east- 
vrard,  where  the  ground  was  dear 
and  the  water  shallower  (1900 
fathoms). 

On  the  31st  we  hooked  cable, 
raised  it  a  thousand  fathoms  from 
bottom,  and  buoyed  it  On  Sep- 
tember ist  the  weather  vras  lovelyi 
sky  blue,  sea  cabn.  By  7.3o»  !*•''•» 
having  hooked  the  cable  (about  three 
miles  west  of  bight  buoy)  we  began 
to  haul  up. 

By  8  the  'Medway'  (which  had 
been  grappling  three  miles  to  west 
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of  'Gieat  Eastern *)  fiignalled  tbat 
she  'had  hooked  cable.'    We  now 
bad  the  cable  in  three  plaooB,  each 
three  miles  from  the  other,  exactly 
what  Tve  wanted.    Mr.  Canning  or- 
dered the  'Medway'  to  'ham  up 
quick  and   break  cable/  so  as  to 
leavens  a  free  end.    This  order  was 
obeyed  and  accomplished  within  a 
conple  of  hours,  and  then  the '  Great 
Eiistem*  began  to  pick  up  her  grap- 
pling-rope  for  the  last  time.     By 
13.45  the  cable  appeared  above  tlM 
water,  and  by  3  a.x.  on  September 
2nd  it  was  fbrmly  secured  and  the 
end  had  been  taken  to  liie  testing- 
house.    By  3.30  a  loud,  prolonged, 
and  xmiversal  cheer  announced  that 
satisfiMstoiy  signals  had  been  sent  to 
and  reoeiYed  from  Yalentia,  and  by 
6.30  the  splioe  had  been  nuuie,  and 
we  were  steaming  once  more  to- 
wards Heart's  Content:  barometer 
high,  and  continued  so  until  the  end 
of  voyage.    It  is  currently  reported, 
I  don't  know  with  how  much  truth, 
that  when  the  gentleman  on  duty 
at  YiJentia  saw  the  h'ght  on  the 
slide  of  the  galvanometer  begin  to 
move,  he  was  so  astonished  (I  sup- 
pose ho  was  not  even  thinking  of 
the  cable)  that  he  ran  from  the 
room  as  one  possessed,  and  shouting 
'The  ship!  the  ship!'  roused  the 
whole  house. 

We  reached  Hearths  Content  on 
September  8th,  and  landed  the  shore 
end  amidst  universal  enthusiasm. 
The  cheering  was  immense,  and 
Messrs.  Canning,  Clifford,  and  Qyrus 
Field  had  to  submit  to  the  unoom- 
fortable  process  of  chairing.  I  never 
want  to  be  chaired.  I  don't  think 
that  a  man  shows  off  to  advantage 
under  the  drcumstanoes.  He  looks 
rather  like  a  two-year  old  in  a 
'  bal^-jumper,'  and  is  sure  to  strog* 
gle  with  his  arms  and  legs  in  an 
exceedingly  undignified  manner, 
lour  knees  get  dose  up  to  your 
chin,  your  head  &lls  between  the 
shoulders,  the  'ftdl'  of  your  back 
becomes  'bowed/  while  the  parte 
beneath  the  waistcoat  assume  unto 
themselves  a  'fiall.'  One  hint  If 
ever  you  expect  to  be  chaired,  have 
your  hair  cut,  don't  wear  spectacles^ 
and  be  sure  not  to  pot  on  a  long 
madntosh  and  a  white  vrideawake. 
Such  a  combination  looks  comic. 

VOL,  XI.-*HO.  LXI. 


We  sailed  from  Heart's  Content 
for  England  on  the  9th.  All  the 
work  was  done,  and  we  had  now 
only  to  pass  the  time  as  pleasantly 
as  we  could.  Captain  Anderson 
displayed  his  skill  as  a  coi^uror  and 
necromancer  on  one  evening,  and 
delighted  his  audience.  For  an 
amateur  he  is  wonderfully  clever, 
and  does  all  the  ordinary  'aleight  ol 
hand*  with  cards  quite  like  a  pro- 
fessional. Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  tho 
brother  of  the  chief  electrician, 
showed  us  his  power  as  an  electro- 
biologist,  and  comnelled  several  of 
the  ship's  crew  to  perform  extraor- 
dinary feats,  makmg  them  fight, 
cuig*  plB-y  at  snowballing,  or  follow 
him  about  like  cocks  uid  hens  at 
pleasure. 

As  we  were  goingnp  the  Channel 
wo  betook  ourselves  to  ova  old 
amusement,  the  drama.  A  play  was 
written  expressly  for  the  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Deane  and  Poore,  enti- . 
tied  '  Contentina ;  or  the  Rope,  the 
Grapnel,  and  the  Yankee  Doodle!' 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  consisted 
of  a  series  of  songs  and  hits  at  the 
successful  voyaga  Everything  was 
done  in  correct  style,  including  the 
advertising,  and  we  had  a  regular 
'  sandwich '  parading  the  deck,  carry- 
ing a  famous  sensation  poster,  con- 
cocted by  Mr.  Dudley.  The  per- 
formance went  off  wi&  great  eclat, 
and  applause  was  liberally  avrarded. 
The  final  song  seemed  to  take  the 
popular  mind,  and  was  vigorously 
redemanded;  it  was  to  the  air  of 
"95,*  and  was  a  sort  of  history  of 
the  successful  grappling.  As  it  may 
interest  you  I  endose  a  oopy. 

CABLE  BONO  FBOM  •CONTEKTINA.' 

Ant* '95/ 
KsiTUVX..-Tbe'craH>llng-rope  at  Icogtli  ha 


WlDdtng  slowly  roand  the  drum, 

Aod  on  Its  «Bd,  as  I'm  alive^ 

Haogi  the  rope  of  '65. 

For  AvDBBecm.  who  gnides  the  shim 

Let's  aboat  and  cheer  with  a  hifH  hipi  hip ; 

MouAttTX,  too.  who  straight  did  dive, 

At  the  dear  old  rope  of  '65. 

Cbobds.— The  groppling-rope  at  length  has 


Winding  dowlj  round  the  dmm, 
And  on  Its  end,  as  I'm  alive. 
Hangs  tha  rqpe  of  '65. 

'^— And  let  me  mention  in  tho  song, 
wlM  proved  Hi  wron^ 

a 
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H..W  with  p.  u<M%  ill  tijoy  jV.  lot  driv  >  On  September  20th  we  landed  at 

At  ihe  uni..i  lunate  rope  of  'G5.  Liverpool,  aftcT  an  absence  of  tbrc-o 

TLoyv.id.'T«a.Romtonavyj..,.-.'-  months,  tlatod  witli  success,  and 

rr;!::;::;:^:^-;!:!;^::;.;:;^"  Pyful   at   i^tuming  home,      pe 

The  electric  rnp.- of '65,  People    of  LivoriKwl    havc   enter- 

The  grappiir^g-ropc at  len-ii  1...  anr...  ic.  taiued  the  oable-layers  in  a  princely 

,     ,       ,.     .  ,  manner,  and  a  liberal  Government 

^:I':::;::^r:::jZ^:^  :':;.""•  ta.  a<.knowledg.d  their  unbounded 

wh.xiph;isureCvNNiNr.mu^td.uvr,  serviccs  by  showcring  honours  on 

V'vm  a  sii;ht  of  the  rope  of  '65.  thc  leaders  of  the  expedition.    Long 

T\ru  for  him  Rive  three  rlnc'-i!?  <  he.  r^,  life  to  them  all ! 

ii<-  has  pr<.vc«i  the  be-t  of .  n  .in  er ;.  AVhcn  I  get  my  knigbthood  I  will 

And  wiih  his  might  (lid  uuikttLibtrivo.  ^^j^^j  ^lid  let  you  kuow.    1  dou't 

To  recover  the  r.po  <-f  05.  ^^^^^  j  ^^^^jj  ^^^^^^^^ 

Thegr..pp:inf:-roi>ealI,'istbha3CO.ne.&c  rjuj    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^   addreSS  mO    aS 

G^NTESTiNA.— AndbuiTahforonrcon>ortfchip5  plain  Mr.,or  at  most  EsquiTO.  With 

?  ^'""'*'      .  „        ,      ,    ,  every  token  of  esteem, 

Aii'l  Prowm:  and  Bvtt  who  hi'lpul  i»s  loo,  _   .. 

A  M  1  all  wlio  W(.r:crd  lilcc  bees  m  a  hive.  iiCllCVe  mC, 

'Imp i!n the n-pe of  '65 f  Very  seafariuglv  j'oura, 

T>n  hurrah  f-.r  the  tanki  that  Iml J  th-  co!K  HeXBY  PlANTAGENET  DyNAMOMETEIL 
Ar.d  the  grapnel  iho  triiarjt  tjat  caught  hi  its 

toils.  *  Great  Endern '  SUam  Ship, 

And  the  ship  whose  fortunes  will  revive,  October  1 ,  18G6. 
With  the  gli^rions  rope  of  '65. 

The  Grapi'lli'S^rop  J  at  l«.Dgth  has  come,  &c. 


A  EHYME  FOR  JANUARY : 
t!L\)t  00nr  Sprite. 

(iLLTJSTRATEa)  BY  AlPRKD  CeOWQUILL.) 

CO^fE,  gather  round  me,  children ;  come,  hearken,  girls  and  boys; 
Now  cease  your  silvery  laughter,  and  put  away  your  toys! 
Come,  sunny  little  Cissy,  and  Florry  bring  as  well, 
To  hear  the  pretty  history  that  I  have  got  to  tell : 
Come,  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who've  grown  too  old  for  rhymes, 
For  dolls,  or  hoops,  or  picture-books,  or  pretty  pantomimes: 
Come,  bread-and-butter  misses,  and  come,  practical  papas ! 
Come,  maidens  with  your  lovers ;  and  come,  managing  mamas; 
Come,  fair-haired,  dimpled  Clari,  with  sweet  curly-headed  Nell, 
And  brown-eyed  romping  Jennie,  with  that  pouting  leabel ; 
And  you,  provoking  Lizzie,  for  you're  safe  the  boys  to  bring— 
And  are  sure  to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  I  attempt  to  sing — 
Pray,  listen  to  me,  every  one,  whilst  I  a  tale  unfold 
Of  universal  interest,  for  it  is  a  Tale  of  Gold ! 

There  lived  in  a  valley  a  long  tamo  ago 
A  light-hearted  Prince,  who  was  handsome,  yon  know ; 
He  was  blooming  and  young,  and  had  not  a  caio. 
Save  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  the  curl  of  his  hair. 
Then  princes  were  princes,  I'm  forced  to  confess, 
And  dressed  not  in  broadcloth,  as  other  men  drefS^ 
But  in  gorgeous  apparel,  all  jewels  and  pearls, 
Li  velvet  and  lace,  and  with  long  golden  curls. 
In  garments  like  this,  our  good  Prince  was  then  clad  in, 
Just  like  Marie  Wilton  when  dressed  as  Aladdin. 
With  shortest  of  tunics,  and  tightest  of  hose, 
And  well-shapen  legs,  which  they  served  to  disclose; 
With  a  girdle  of  jewels  worth  what  ?    No  one  knows  I 
With  rosettes  and  slashings^  with  buttons  and  bows. 
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Orer  all  a  smart  cloak,  just  to  keep  off  the  wet  01 

And  a  small  lethal  weapon,  now  caUed  a  stiletto. 
Prince  Pippo  ruled  his  kingdom  with  a  light  and  efen  hand; 
BeloYod  he  was  hj  evearj  one  throaghoat  his  happj  land. 
He'd  ministeis  so  good  and  trae»  with  officers  so  teal— 
Who  thought  less  of puiy  questions  than  <rf  the  coontry's  weaL 
Besides,  he  had  no  'Great  Unpaid/  to  apset  evezy  right ; 
No '  working  men,'  no  bunkum,  and — Ablest  monainh~no  John  Bright! 
No  railways,  no  leTivals,  no  ritualists  and  tapers, 
No  stock-exchange,  no  companies,  no  bubble-banks  nor  papers  I 
In  shorti  no  howling  grievauoe  he  could  fix  his  ^e  upon 
Except  one  fearful  nuisance,  I  will  tell  you  of  anon. 

I  can't  make  it  out,  but,  hj  chance  or  mishap. 
This  wonderful  land  is  ne'er  marked  on  the  map; 
At  least  in  thoee  charts  that  are  pubhshed  by  Wy Id 
Or  Qnidhley,  so  useful  when  I  was  a  child ; 
But  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  atlas  I  know — 
One  published  by  Messrs.  Titania  and  Go. ! 

fFwas  a  land  of  rich  fruits,  and  of  wonderful  flowers ; 

Of  pure  sQTeiy  streams,  and  sweet  tttry  bowers ; 

Of  rich  pastures,  gay  orchards,  and  glittering  fountains; 

With  Tinoyards  and  corn  fields,  and  Talleys  and  mountainSL 
Indeed,  like  that  pictured  so  cIcTorly 
Each  Christmas-time  by  Mr.  Beverley. 
I  told  you  of  a  nuisance — 'tis  a  thing  that's  s^dom  ] 
And  thk  was  what  arose  to  mar  the  little  paradise. 
A  riyer  was  the  nuisance,  and  I  think  we  all  must  know 
How  a  riYsr  proved  a  nuisance— not  so  very  long  ago. 
But  then  we  nad  good  engineers,  likewise  we  had  our  Thwaites;, 
And  we  buill^the  Thames  embanlonent,  and  we  levied  some  new 

rates. 
This  stream  was  strong;  it  vexed  the  Prince, its  hanks  would overfloWi 
He  sent  his  Board  of  Works  to  see— the  remedy  to  know. 
The  Board  of  Works  th^  went  to  look,  and  dined  when  there  they'd 

been. 
And  sometimes  o'er  the  job  fell  out— but  oftener  they  fell  in — 
And,  it  was  said,  when  they  fell  in,  they  fished  for  them  in  vain ; 
Down,  down  they  went,  like  lumps  of  lead,  and  ne<er  were  seen  again! 
Then  others  went  to  see  the  stream,  and  view  the  boiliDg  trough; 
It  came  to  pass  as  they  fell  in,  inhabitants  foil  oflt 

Such  numbers  foil  in,  it  was  scarcely  surprising 

Eor  Pippo  to  hear  of  a  general  rifdngl 

Not  of  subjects  wanting  some  princely  concessiony 

But  water— the  cause  of  the  general  depression. 

The  pastures  wero  flooded,  the  flelds  were  o'errun; 
.  Thus 'twas  clearly  high  time  that  something  was  cuxna. 
The  Prince  looked  on  the  sodden  fields,  and  mourned  the  loss  d  life; 
Then,  like  a  good  true  husband,  he  went  home  and  asked  his  wife. 
The  Princess  was  both  young  and  fiiir,  and  Eissme  was  her  name; 
Throughout  the  land  her  deeds  of  good  had  won  her  deathless  fiuna. 
'0,  darling  Eissme,'  said  the  Prince, '  I  don't  know  what  to  doP 
*  0,  that  I  will,'  the  Princess  said,  and  qmckly  gave  him  two! 
'Dearest,  tisn't  thai  I  mean,'  though  he  looked  by  no  means  vexed; 
'  My  kingdom's  in  a  fearful  state,  and  I  am  sore  nerplexed : 
The  water  flows  at  such  a  rate,  that  this  foir  land  I  see 
A  mass  of  unpaid  water-rates  it  surely  soon  will  be.' 
'  O,  dearest  Pippo,'  she  replied,  as  round  him  stole  her  handL 
'Take  my  advice,  a  "  progress"  make  throughout  your  flooded  land. 
Now,  you  know,  'tis  quite  the  thing,  reoeiTing  clerks*  orations 
On  paramienty  with  the  grammar  of  civic  corporations! 
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But  go  not  thus,  in  regal  state,  or  perhaps  you  might  be  bored; 
So  tike  yonr  Eissme's  sage  advice,  and  toko  yonr  magic  sword. 
Set  forth  alone  and  meet  the  ill,  though,  dearest,  I  shall  cry; 
Let  it  be  yonrs^and  yonrs  alone,  to  conquer  or  to  die.' 
Fippo  took  her  advice,  and  the  very  next  day 
It^Lched  the  bank  where  Pactolna  was  brawling  away : 
As  he  stood  there,  and  mused  o'er  the  swift  yellow  stream. 
He  noticed  beneath  it  a  glitter  and  gleam ; 
And  just  where  the  current  seemed  almost  satanic. 
Was  a  bright  yellow  peak  which  looked  quite  Tolcanic : 
It  rose  higher  and  higher,  then  served  to  disclose 
First  some  great  yellow  ears,  then  a  yellower  nose ; ' 
Bound  green  goggle  eyes,  with  a  mouth  so  fierce  and  old. 
And  rows  of  saw-like  teetli,  all  set  in  gums  of  gold. 
A  more  hideous  phiz  has  ne'er,  to  mv  thinkin', 
Been  made  at  Old  Drury,  by  dear  ola  Dykwynkyn. 
Said  the  monster,  '  I'm  Sprite  of  Gk>ld  I 
I  am  the  friend  of  young  and  old — 
The  great  and  wealthy— brave  and  bold — 
And  I  do  give  them  wealth  untold. 
I  mock  the  famished,  chill  the  cold - 
For  me  fair  women's  hearts  are  sold. 
Brave  men  are  laid  beneath  the  mould. 
Ha!  hall    Ha!  ha!!    The  Sprite  of  Gold!' 
The  Prince  started  back,  saying,  '  What  an  impertinent  fellow  I 
I  neyer,  no  nevBr,  saw  any  one  done  so  uncommonly  yellow. 
Fray,  my  noisy,  bilious  friend,  with  the  rubicimd  hair, 
HaTD  you  the  remotest  idea  that  you're  trespassing  there  ?* 
'Oh,  come  with  me,  good  Prince,'  said  the  Sprite; 
'  m  show  Ifaee  a  glimpae  of  gold  so  bright. 
With  jmk  ft  taste  of  the  goldeii  gkam. 
So  dm  to  iny  kiDedcm  "aeatii  the  sbeam. 
Oome^theBl    Oame,tiien!    O,  come  to  my  fold  I 
Bow  dovn  and  worship  the  Sprite  of  Gold !' 
*llm%  the  golden  sunshine/  said  the  Prince,  'at  early  dawn. 
And  like  the  meUow  yellow  on  the  newly-ripened  com ; 
I  prize  the  tfanada  of  golden  hoe  amidst  dear  Kissme's  hair, 
But  I  hate  the  gold  that  glftten  bright^  my  people  to  ensnare — 
That  stained  with  blood  so  redly,  and  deeply  dyed  with  shame. 
That  can  barter  manhood's  honour,  and  purchase  woman's  fame !' 
With  that  he  drew  his  magio  sword,  and  flung  it  o'er  the  stream. 
Quite  straight  into  t&e  Oold  Sprite's  heart,  who  gave  an  awful  scream ; 
He  gave  a  groan,  a  fearftd  yell ;  he  disappeared,  and  then — 
My  story's  told— the  Golden  Fiend  was  never  seen  again  I 
The  stream  sank  quickly,  till  at  last  'twas  nought  but  yellow  sand. 
Whilst  peace  and  plenty  reigned  once  moro  throughout  the  happy  land. 
A  thousand  years  since  this  occurred,  some  travellers,  I'm  told. 
Were  walking  o'er  a  desert- land,  and  found  great  lumps  of  gold ; 
Some  nuggets  were  of  human  form,  in  which  the  likeness  lurks 
Of  Such-a-one,  and  So-and-so,  in  Pippo's  Board  of  Works. 
H^Ay,  Cissy  I     Flo!     You're  fast  adeep !     Come,  kiss  me  both,  my  loves ; 
I  vriah  you*d  been  the  older  girls,  then  I'd  have  had  some  gloves, 

J.  ASHBT  SXEBBT. 
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I. 

INI'RODCCTOI.V  A.\D  LXILANATORY  moriHAMME. 


/ 


SIR  ALEXAXDiiX  COCKBURN. 


ON  a  recent  occasion,  "when  we 
were  giving  some  fancy  sketches 
of  varieties  of  the  Bar,  we  hinted 
that  we  might  possibly,  at  some 
faturc  period,  present  some  remi- 
niscences and  portraitures  of  real 
persons,  members  of  that  prominent 
and  distinguished  profession.    Pro- 


bably the  leading  men  at  the  Bar 
stand  out  more  constantly  and  con- 
spicuously before  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  than  any  other; 
and  they  certainly  play  a  most  im- 
portant part,  either  in  the  common 
aflfairs  of  life,  or  in  the  government 
of  the  conntay.    Therefore,  on  -tho 


\ 
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one  hand^  lifelike  portraitures  and 
remembrances  of  snch  men  are 
likely  to  be  of  great  general  interest ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  trutii- 
fiahiess  can  be  tested  by  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  recollection  of 
large  numbers  of  our  readers.  And 
all  the  more  so,  as  the  pencil  has 
been  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  pen, 
and  it  may  thus  be  seen  how  &t  the 
liBatures  reflect  the  character,  or  the 
character  illustrates  the  features. 
Neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  will 
suffice,  by  itself,  to  portray  tiie  man 
as  he  is,  as  he  speaks,  as  he  im- 
presses himself  upon  those  who  see 
and  hear  him.  The  features  alone 
do  not  show  the  character;  still  less 
the  portraiture  of  them,  wtdch  is 
fixed,  and  loses  all  the  play  of 
moTing,  changing  expression.  And 
then  there  is  the  voice— the  utter- 
ance, the  tone, — what  character 
there  is  in  that!  And  the  action, 
the  manner,  the  gesture, — ^all  going 
to  make  up  the  man,  as  he  is  daily 
beard,  and  seen,  and  listened  to. 
Then  there  is  the  intellectual  por- 
traiture of  the  man ;  the  cast  of  his 
mind;  the  character  of  his  ideas; 
the  general  tone  and  colour  of  his 
thoughts;  the  nature  and  quality  of 
Lis  oratory  and  style  of  speaking— 
irhether  it  is  witty,  or  imaginative, 
or  humorous,  or  eloquent,  or  sar- 
castic, and  so  forth :  all  this  is  lost 
to  the  pencU,  or  can  only  be  guessed 
at  from  its  works ;  but  it  is  all  open 
to  the  pen. 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  pen  with- 
out the  pencil  only  gives  you  a  por- 
teiiture  in  words,  not  form  and 
feature;  and  after  all,  there  is  a 
natural  desire  to  look  upon  the 
features  of  illustriouB  men ;  to  scon 
tiieir  countenances,  and  fancy  that 
you  read  their  character :  and  if  you 
don't,  why  that  is  itself  a  feature  in 
their  diaracter— that  their  features 
should  not  reflect  it  Few,  for  in- 
stance, would  guess  Lord  West- 
bury's  character  &om  his  features; 
no  one  would  detect,  under  that 
bland,  benevolent  countenance,  the 
capacity  for  cold  crushing  sarcasm, 
absolutely  unimaginable  and  inde- 
scribable, except  by  describing  his 
tone  and  utterance— so  calm,  so 
smooth,  so  sweet  in  its  intonations ; 
so  like  his  portrait ;  but  uttering  all 


the  while  such  cold,  contemptuous 
sarcasms — so  unlike  his  portrait. 
Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  having  both  pen  and 
pencil  to  give  good  portraiture  of 
a  remarkable  character;  and  see 
how  tiiey  aid  each  other  to  depict 
it 

This  leads  us  to  an  observation 
explanatory  of  our  plan  of  selection, 
and  introductory  to  our  programme. 
We  propose  to  portray  remark- 
able characters ;  and,  therefore,  our 
sketches  are  necessarily  limited  to 
men  of  such  characters.  Limited 
they  must  be ;  and  this  is  the  natural 
limit;  for  it  must  be  the  plan  of 
our  selection  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
Ours  is  not  a  legal  publication,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere 
professional  eminence  or  reputa- 
tion, apart  from  something  in  the 
ch^ncter  which  requires  or  deserves 
a  portraiture ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  fill  our  numbers  with  a 
mere  record  of  professional  repu- 
tations, with  nothing  in  them  of 
general  interest 

Men  who  hold  the  foremost 
rank  and  the  highest  station  in 
the  profession,  indeed,  are  pretty 
certain  to  have  character,  which 
is  worth  portraiture;  but  not 
always  or  necessarily  so:  and  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  be  making  enormous 
wealth,  and  yet  be  a  very  ordinary 
man,  and  have  no  character  worth 
portraying.  And  it  really  is  re- 
markable, when  one  sits  down  to 
the  work,  to  find  how  few  there  are, 
on  the  Bench  or  at  the  Bar,  who 
are  worth  describing:  that  is,  whose 
character  affords  material  for  a 
sketch  of  any  general,  as  apart  from 
mere  professional,  interest 

This  being  the  principle  of  our 
general  selection,  a  few  words  about 
our  particular  choice,  our  grouping, 
and  our  programme. 

The  object  of  these  sketches,  as 
already  has  been  indicated,  is  not 
professional,  but  general  interest; 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
the  interest  which  may  naturally  be 
taken  in  the  characters  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  most  influential  profes- 
sion, but  the  still  more  general  in- 
terest which  may  arise  from  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  emi- 
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rent  men,  both  by  t^-o  !..i.ril  and 
tlu)  pen,  by  a  K-rt  of  uiii«in  of  tlio 
jirt  of  j)l\vsi.\j::omy  and  the  sckiu'C 
of  moral  phiifsonhy.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  systematic  a'toiipt  to 
dtlineato  and  de.scril)e  IheeliariK'ters 
of  any  numbor  of  emintnt  men  by 
the  portraiture  l)oth  of  tho  pencil 
and  the  pen ;  by  graphic (\\  nuation 
as  well  as  by  writttu  doeription  ;  by 
sketches  of  their  features  us  well  as 
of  their  character;  by  making  tho 
countenance  and  tlie  dispn.vition 
naturally  illustrate  each  other;  by 
making  them  correct  each  other's 
fallacies  and  amend  each  other's 
mistakes.  It  is  not  always,  or  abso- 
lutely, that  physiognomy  reflects  a 
man's  known  or  actual  chai*acter. 
It  no  doubt  reflects  the  original 
natural  disposition,  but  it  does  not 
always  reveal,  in  an  equal  degree, 
an  acquired  or  habitual  character, 
which  in  many  men  is  a  kind  of 
second  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  physiognomy  does  reflect 
the  actual  character,  the  written 
description  often  falls  short  of  an 
eflective  impression  of  the  man— the 
living,  breathing  man—as  he  liveB^ 
acts,  speaks,  moves. 

And  the  defect  or  deficiency  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  degree  to  which 
genius  or  intellect  may  adorn  a 
character,  or  irradiate  a  coimte- 
nance.  It  is  hard  enough,  even  for 
the  artist,  to  catch  the  hghtning 
glance — the  evanescent  grace— of 
the  expression;  but  more  hopeless 
it  is  for  the  mere  writer,  unaided, 
to  attempt  it. 

It  is  because  the  writer  is  more 
aided  by  tho  artist,  the  photo- 
grapher, or  the  painter,  or  the  en- 
graver, to  an  extent  to  which  he 
never  was  before,  that  therefore 
we  can  essay  the  combination  of 
their  respective  gifts  and  powers  for 
tho  illustration  and  delineation  of 
the  features  and  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  most  emi- 
nent profession.  All  of  them,  more 
or  less,  and  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  eminent,  illuHtrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  combination;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  illustrated  in  the 
first  of  our  series,  Sir  Alexander 
Gockbom.  Glance  at  his  portrait, 
and  say  if  mere  written  description 
could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  him. 


On  V.13  other  hand,  rca-l  the  written 
de^cri{i  ion,  ami  suy  if  you  conM 
timl  it  all  t>eforuiiami  in  tlieportnt  t, 
though  it  may  ha  that,  whtn  yoii 
know  it,  yon  can  fancy  you  can  sec 
its  verity  in  the  likeness  of  his  couu- 
tenauce.  At  all  events,  you  can  tlio 
more  easily  imagine  it  to  !«  true, 
(hi  the  other  hand,  the  countenance 
of  Sir  Richard  Be  the  II,  Lord  West- 
bury,  might  easily  mislead  us.  In 
truth,  you  would  never,  from  its 
expression  alone,  imagine  what  the 
man  really  is ;  you  could  not  realize 
the  voice,  the  utterance,  the  tone, 
the  manner— all  that  make  up  cha- 
racter. In  some  respects  this  is  so, 
necessarily,  in  all  portraits,  how- 
ever lifelike.  They  are  silent  and 
motionless;  and  so  much  of  cha- 
racter is  in  the  voice  and  manner. 
Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  portraits 
of  women  who  have  enslaved  tho 
heroes  of  the  world — Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  for  instance,— you  cannot 
divine  the  secret  of  their  influence, 
the  magic  of  their  spell.  No  doubt 
the  secret  was  in  their  voice;  the 
magic  was  in  their  manner,  thdr 
expression,  their  tone,  their  name- 
less gifts,  and  graces,  and  charms 
—too  subtle  for  the  painter  to  fix, 
or  the  engraver  to  portray ;  and  so 
they  were  soon  lost  to  memory,  and 
are  only  enshrined  in  fBincy.  80  of 
eminent  men.  In  vain  you  look 
only  at  their  portraits  to  get  an 
idea  of  them;  you  must  have  some 
description  of  them,  as  well  as  a 
pictorial  representation:  for  what 
but  words  can  describe  the  voice, 
the  tone,  the  utterance,  the  manner, 
tho  numerous  nameless  things  which 
reveal  character? 

We  have  chosen,  first,  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
fession, from  among  the  law  lords 
and  the  judges  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
and  then  we  proceed  to  the  most 
distingmshcd  and  remarkable  advo- 
cates, either  at  the  Bar,  either  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  or  equity. 
We  have  grouped  together  as  much 
as  i)ossible  'men  who  are,  or  havo 
been,  constantly  thrown  together  ia 
public  life,  either  on  the  Bench  or 
at  the  Bar;  and  this  for  several 
reasons :  first,  because  they  are,  or 
have  been,  really  and  personally  so 
mudi  together,  and  then  because. 
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goienJIy,  there  are  tndts  of  resem- 
blance  or  of  contrast,  which  mn- 
tiudly  illustrate  each  other.  Thus 
we  commence  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  £ngland  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
bum),  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Ghelmsfioid:  who  (as  Sir  F. 
Thesiger)  was,  when  they  two  were 
at  the  head  oi  the  comm<xi  law  Bar, 
bis  great  professional  rival  and  com- 
petitor. Next  come  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Westbnry,  and 
that  venerable  and  remarkable  man. 
Lord  Jortice  Knight  Brace,  who  were 
60  long  the  two  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
resembled  each  other  in  rich  intel- 
lectual endowmentB,  and  in  that 
^ft  of  caustic  sarcasm  which  m(Mre 
than  once  brought  them  into  col- 
lision. Then  will  come  a  group  of 
grave  and  reverend  men,  for  half  a 
century  contemporafies  and  compe- 
titors to  forensic  fiune,  and  now 
coadjutors  in  judicial  honours :  Lord 
Caiief  Justice  Erie,  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
•ad  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
^  Fitzroy  Kelly.  Next  comes  the 
Chief  Judge  of  a  court  oi  the  deepest 
inttfest  to  our  lady  readers— Sir 
James  Wilde,  judge  of  the  Divorce 
and  liatrimonial  Court,  with  whom 
we  shall  associate  the  judge  who 
was  once  named  to  succeed  him, 
and  who  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
ius  learning  than  for  chivalrous 
feeling  for  the  fairer  and  soft^  sex, 
Mr.  Justice  Willes.  Then  come  a 
group  of  judges  of  smgularly  rac^, 
vigorous,  and  original  character: 
Mr.  Baron  Martin,  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackbume. 
Then  come  Mr.  Justice  Shee,  who, 
when  raised  to  the  Bench,  was  the 
foremost  orator  of  the  Bar,  and  his 
old  antagonist  and  fEieod— the  most 
w(»iderfal  instance  of  energy  and 
earnestness  at  the  Bar,  since  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  left  it— Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Cfaambers.  Then  we  come  to 
the  heads  of  the  Bar,  and  its  most 
accomplished  orators,  who  happen 
to  be  advocates  in  the  Chancery 
courts:  the  late  Attomey-Gleneral 
(Sir  Boundell  Fabner},  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  and  Mr.  Bolt,  the  late  Lord- 
Advocate,  and  the  Queen's  Advo- 
cata  Then  we  come  to  the  fore- 
most advocates  at  the  oommoorlaw 


Bar:  Mr.  £.  James,  and  Sir  W. 
BovUl,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Ears- 
lake,  who  are  now  constantly  seen 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  have 
gone  aU  through  their  career  to- 
gether, and  are  a  striking  contrast 
to  each  other.  Then  come  a  group 
of  the  wits  and  humoristB  of  the 
Bar:  Mr.  Giffard,  Mr.  Smeant 
Hayes,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones— or  'Tom  Jones,'  as 
he  k  fiuDiiliarly  called  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  on  the  Great  Northern 
Circuit,  all  through  which  he  is 
well  known  by  that  fomiliar  cog- 
nmnen.  Lastly,  come  a  group  of 
what  we  may  call  the  'Sporting 
Bar,'  meaning  by  that,  not  sporting 
men  (though  they  are  fond  of  sport), 
but  men  certain  to  be  engaged  in 
what  the  Bar  call  '  sporting  cases :' 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Ballantine,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Fany— all  well-known  and  remark- 
able characters,  whose  names  are 
daUy  seen  in  the  newspapers.  Such 
is  our  progranune:  and  now  we  may 
fitly  commence  with— 

THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSHCE  OF 
ENGLAND. 

When  Sir  Alexander  Cockfaum 
was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  was  the  most  perfect 
and  finished  advocate  at  the  Bar ; 
and  he  is  now,  bcQ^ond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  able  and  accomplished 
judge  upoa  the  Bench ;  so  that,  in 
every  sense— in  ability  as  in  rank — 
he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
profession.  Yon  can  see  at  once 
that  he  is  a  man  of  intellect  and 
spirit  The  lofty  brow,  the  clear, 
generous  eyes,  the  frank,  quick, 
bright  countenance — all,  at  first 
sight,  even  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  a  likeness,  are  attractive 
and  prepossessing.  They  give,  in 
short,  the  true  impression  of  the 
man:  the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius 
— of  warm  and  generous  heart  A 
poet  has  drawn  his  pcotrait  in  a 
line — 

'Oentos  If  written  on  hla  broad,  clear,  Ixrow.' 

Ton  will  not  see  a  finer  face  i& 
Westminster  Hall.  The  other  day  a 
thoughtful  young  barrister  came 
into  court,  and  after  sitting  for  a 
few  minutes  looking  at  bun,  turned 
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I'ound  and  f5ai-l  to  the  writer,  *  "What 
a  noble  countonanco!'  It  was  thf^ 
natural,  spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
moment,  and  it  was  a^  good  a  por- 
traiture as  words  couki  give.  It  is 
indeed  a  noble  countenance.  It  is 
the  reflection  of  a  clear  intellect, 
which  has  ])een  finely  educated,  and 
nobly  exercised.  It  is  open,  candid, 
and  engaging  in  its  expression ;  it 
has  a  Fingular  brightness  and  clear- 
ness, at  the  same  time  a  calmness  of 
look,  the  result  of  a  conscious  intel- 
lectual power.  It  gives  the  idea  at 
once  of  a  great  intellect  in  repose— 
like  the  stillness  of  a  deep  yet  clear 
Bea,  its  surface  brightened  by  the 
sun,  and  its  depths  as  clear  as 
crystal.  His  voice  is  like  his  coun- 
tenance—it is  frank,  bright,  clear, 
and  lively.  His  utterance  is  easy, 
natural,  and  unstudied  ;  his  manner 
ever  genial  and  graceful :  he  is  habitu- 
ally grave  and  thoughtful,  but  always 
thoroughly  unaffected,  and  ready  to 
be  pleasant  and  playful  in  a  moment. 
His  demeanour  has  a  happy  union 
of  dignity  and  grace.  This  comes  of 
good  blood  and  high  breeding:  he 
is  of  an  ancient  family,  was  highly 
educated,  and  has  always  moved  in 
the  best  society :  hence  his  manners 
have  an  exquisite  tact,  and  a  tone  of 
delicate  and  refined  courtesy;  and, 
in  short,  he  is— as  becomes  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England— the  best- 
bred  man  upon  the  Bench.  And 
those  delightful  manners— that  ex- 
quisite politeness,  that  charming 
ease  and  grace,  that  genial  spirit — 
which  have  made  him  so  charming 
in  society,  have  made  him  the  far 
vourite  of  the  Bar.  The  CJourt  of 
Queen's  Bench,  under  his  presi- 
dency, has  been  thus  described  in 
half-a-dozen  lines,  which  well  por- 
tray his  judicial  character  and  de- 
meanour : — 

•  AM  I  have  seen  a  court  where  every  man 
Felt  bimseir  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman ; 
"Whose  genial  courtesy  made  all  things  genial, 
Whose  exquisite  bearing  captiv'd  all  men's 

love; 
Whose  snn-bright  Justice  brightened    every 

cause. 
And  sent  even  him  who  lost  away  content.** 

This  is  a  perfect  portraiture,  drawn 
by  one  who  is  both  an  advocate  and 
a  poet. 

•  Kenealcy's  Poems. 


Sir  Alcximler  is  admire.!  by  the 
Bar;  and  well  he  may  be,  for  he  is 
the  ideal  of  a  jndge.  You  can  see  it 
all  in  his  countenance,  if  you  gaze 
upon  him  as  he  sits  upon  the  Bench. 
His  whole  aspect  gives  the  idea  of  a 
great  intellect  calm  and  quiot  under 
the  influence  of  a  judicial  spirit.  He 
looks  the  very  embodiment  of  Jus- 
tice —  calm,  unimpassioned,  and 
serene.  His  demeanour  on  the 
Bench  is  remarkable  for  its  calm- 
ness, and  its  easy,  unconscious  air 
of  power  and  self-possession,  which 
nothing,  even  for  an  instant,  ruffles 
or  disturbs.  No  weight  of  difficulty 
seems  to  oppress  him;  no  multi- 
plicity of  details  to  perplex  or  con- 
fuse ;  no  elements  of  excitement  to 
disturb  him :  he  has  always  that 
case,  that  calmness  of  tone  and 
manner  which  are  so  great  a  judicial 
gift,  and  are  the  undoubted  marks 
of  a  great  intellect.  There  has  never 
been,  in  living  memory,  one  who  has 
achieved  so  rapidly  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  a  great  judge.  Even  while 
he  was  at  the  Bar  he  was  marked  by 
qualities  which  showed  him  highly 
qualified  for  the  Bench.  He  showed 
a  singular  union  of  genius  and  judg- 
ment ;  his  most  brilliant  gifts  were 
under  the  guidance  of  good  sense, 
and  his  very  eloquence,  as  an  advo- 
cate, had  in  it  not  only  consummate 
forensic  skill  but  something  of  judi- 
cial spirit.  His  style  was  copious, 
but  never  diffuse  or  verbose ;  he  was 
never  carried  away  (so  to  speak) 
by  his  eloquence :  he  never  seemed 
to  say  a  word  too  much.  His  choice 
of  words  was  always  remarkably 
correct,  and  his  diction  was  as  per- 
fect as  his  elocution.  His  delivery 
was  always  marked  with  propriety, 
dignity,  and  good  taste.  Even  in 
his  outbursts  of  feeling  he  was  never 
betrayed  into  any  extravagance  of 
sentiment.  His  eloquence  was  always 
real  and  genuine,  and  the  offspring 
of  his  generous  nature;  he  has 
brought  it  to  the  Bench,  and  often 
displays  it  there.  The  bright  gift 
often  flashes  out  even  amidst  the 
enforced  calmness  of  judicial  duty. 
To  listen  to  a  summing  up  of  his  in 
a  great  case  is  a  lofty  &eat— a  great 
intellectual  delight.  As  a  judge,  he 
is  perfect :  he  unites  every  judicial 
gift  with  every  judicial  grace. 
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As  Sir  Alexander  Goekbum,  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  had 
been  in  his  youth  a  man  of  gaiety 
and  gallantry,  and  in  his  maturer 
age  had  been  a  politician  and  a 
brilliant  parliamentary  orator,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  he  would  make  a 
yery  superior  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
profession  were  not  predisposed  to 
think  so  highly  of  his  acquirements 
as  a  lawyer,  as  of  his  gifts  as  an 
orator.  But  they  overlooked  the 
advantages  of  genius  and  intellect, 
and  underrated  the  power  they  give  a 
man  to  acquire  speedily  the  principles 
of  a  science  which,  once  mastered^ 
is  perfectly  easy  to  men  of  pre-emi- 
nent ability.  '  They  also  underrated 
the  strength  of  the  stimulant  sup- 
plied by  a  keen  sense  of  honour  and 
a  sensitiye  feeling  of  duty.  Sir 
Alexander  had  a  &rst-rate  capacity 
for  law :  the  clear  intellect,  the  com- 
prehensive mind,  the  logical  habit 
of  thought,  the  candid  and  con- 
siderate disposition,  the  mental  Acui- 
ties—  at  once  brilliant  and  well- 
disciplined,  cultivated  and  exercised 
—all  these  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  which  came  before 
hmi  with  the  most  patient  atten- 
tion and  persevering  exertion;  and 
the  result  was  that,  after  a  few  years, 
during  which  he  grew  wonderfully 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Bar,  he 
acquired  a  very  high  judicial  repu- 
tation, and  has  been  spoken  of  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of 
the  ablest  Chief  Justices  that  ever 
sat  in  Westminster  Hall.  Probably 
there  never  was  a  more  remarkable 
and  more  rapid  rise  of  a  judicial  re- 
putation. Sir  Alexander  has  this 
among  his  many  great  gifts— a  power 
of  prompt  and  ready  expression  in 
the  most  oorzeot  and  copious  diction. 
Hence  he  has  always  been  distin- 
guished by  his  judgment  on  charges 
which,  although  delivered  off-hand, 
have  long  been  distinguished  for 
their  marked  and  superior  ability. 
It  has  become  a  common  saying  in 
\YeBtminster  Hall  that,  give  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  time  to  make  himself 
master  of  a  case,  and  no  one  so 
clearly  marshals  and  arranges  the 
most  complicated  facts,  or  more 
lucidly  applies  the  legal  principles 
involved. 
He  soon  became  so  remarkable  for 


this  that  causes  cJllhres  were  carriol 
into  his  court  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  trial  before  him,  and  his 
summings-up  in  such  cases  have 
been  regarded  as  most  masterly  and 
luminous  judicial  compositions ; 
while,  at  times,  the  beauty  of  his 
sentiments  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
language  have  elicited  involuntary 
outbreaks  of  applause,  and  have 
startled  the  cola  stillness  of  courts 
of  law  with  the  sound  of  the  homage 
paid  to  genius  and  eloquence.  Nor 
has  this  been  so  only  in  his  sum- 
mings-np;  it  has  ever  been  so  in 
judgments  strictly  legal.  Never 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  has 
there  been  a  Chief  Justice  whose 
genius  has  had  greater  power  to 
give  a  charm  even  to  the  exposition 
and  application  of  legal  principles 
by  clear  diction  and  a  luminous 
style.  This  was  exemplified,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  his  judgment, 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  great  Shrews- 
bury case.  After  a  protracted  argu- 
ment, which  had  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  ablest  counsel  at  the  Bar,  includ- 
ing the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir  B. 
Bethell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  once 
pronounced  an  elaborate  and  lu- 
minous judgment,  so  admirable  in 
its  diction  that  it  might  sometimes 
be  called  eloquent,  but  which,  at  all 
events,  was  a  judicial  masterpiece, 
and  a  perfect  triumph  of  intellectual 
power.  It  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Sir  K.  Bethell  to  such  a  degree  that, 
when  arguing  against  it  in  the  Court 
of  Error  (where  it  was  confirmed), 
he  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  it  thus : 
'  These  principles,  my  lord  (he  said), 
ore  not  to  be  set  aside  by  an  eloquent 
judgment  delivered  in  popular  Ian- 
guage/  This  sneer,  bitter  as  it  was, 
contained  the  best  tribute  to  the 
wonderful  judgment  against  which 
it  was  aimed,  for  it  was  eloquent, 
and  it  did  render  a  most  difficult 
and  complicated  case  quite  clear,  by 
putting  it  into  '  popular  language.' 
And  this  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum's  judicial 
style.  It  is  eminently  lucid  and 
luminous,  and  excels  in  making 
difficult  subjects  clear,  even  to  tho 
popular  mind.  Perhaps  his  best 
eulogy  might  be  given  in  the  words 
of  a  lady,  who  said,  •  I  don't  know 
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how  it  is,  but  I  aKays  scrm  to 
1111(1  crstaiid  Sir  Alixan^ltr  C\>v-'> 
burn's  cases ;  ho  makes  tlicm  sccia 
BO  clear  to  nic* 

Since  lie  has  become  Lord  Cl,:ot 
Justice  of  El  .c,']an<l  ho  has  tried  a 
series  of  most  remarkable  cases,  and 
his  manner  of  trying:  thorn  has  ob- 
tained him  a  briliiant  judicial  repu- 
tation. In  every  instance,  even  al- 
though against  popular  prejudice,  ho 
has  led  the  jury  to  the  verdict  whio.Ii 
justice  appeared  to  require ;  and  tliis 
has  often  demanded  and  displayed 
consamniate  ability  and  surpassing 
skill. 

It  is  an  intellectaal  treat  of  the 
highest  order  to  see  Sir  Alexander 
try  a  great  case.  Such  clearness  of 
mind— such  calm,  easy  self-posses- 
sion—such comprehensive  memory 
—such  logical  arrangement  of  facts 
— such  correct  and  acute  apprecia- 
tion of  their  force — such  power  of  ex- 
pression— such  correct  and  copious 
diction — all  forming  a  combination  of 
judicial  excellencies  delightful  to  see 
displayed;  while  throughout  there 
is  tne  indescribable  charm  and  ease 
and  grace  of  manner,  and  the  spirit  of 
exquisite  courtesy  which  adorn  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  form  the  highest 
ornament  of  the  judicial  dignity. 
Never  was  that  high  office  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  more 
worthily  filled  than  it  is  now  by  a 
man  who  unites  the  clear  intellect 
of  Mansfield  with  the  dignity  of  Den- 
man,  and  blends  with  them  a  grace, 
a  courtesy,  and  genius  all  his  own. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn's  mental  or  judicial  character 
was  perfection.  There  are  flaws  in 
every  character;  and  the  utmost 
that  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Sir 
Alexander  could  say  would  be  that 
he  was  as  near  to  perfection  as  pos- 
sible. 

Since  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, his  remarkable  judicial  abilities 
have  been  developed  and  displaced 
in  the  trial  of  many  causes  oi  such 
great  and  general  interest  as  to  at- 
tract public  attention  to  an  extn^ 
ordinary  degree ;  and  the  result  has 
been  to  excite  public  admiration 
very  strongly,  and  establish  his 
eaperiority  as  a  Nisi  Prius  judge. 


Snoii  was  the  caPo,  for  inRtariC.\ 
MiLh  the  action  by  Colonel  Dicks  :i 
P"aiiiJ-:t  GoTJoral  Peel,  the  Earl  <.. 
Wiltun,  and  Lord  Combermo^.', 
■tthich  took  eight  days  in  its  trial, 
and  ended  in  a  result  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  opinion, 
though  different  from  that  which 
had  attended  a  former  trial,  of  a  simi- 
lar action  arising  out  of  the  same 
case  Ivfore  Lord  Campbell,  the  Lite 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  On  that  occasion, 
those  who  had  attended  both  trials 
were  struck  with  the  superiority  oi 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  over 
his  predecessor  in  the  manner  in 
which  ho  dealt  with  the  case  In- 
deed, Sir  Alexander  Cockbum's  judi- 
cial style  is  perfect,  and  his  mode  of 
trying  areally  great  case  is  something 
admirable.  His  calm  judicial  spirit 
and  tone  throughoutr— bis  thorough 
freedom  from  all  prejudice  or  bias- 
and  painstaking  patience  of  investi- 
gation—his entire  reservation  of  his 
opinion  until  the  close  of  the  case— 
his  masterly  ability  in  summing  it 
up  to  the  jury  — his  grasp  and 
mast^  of  the  facts,  however  nn- 
merous  and  complicated— his  clear 
and  careful  arrangement  of  them-- 
his  judicial  manner  of  dealing  with 
them— his  conyincing  way  of  putting 
them  in  their  true  light— his  vanety, 
lucidity,  and  often  beauty  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  all  through,  the  charm 
and  grace  of  his  manner— his  good- 
humour  and  good-temi)er— his  easy, 
well-bred  tone  of  speaking—^  con- 
stitute the  perfection  of  judicial  stylo, 
and  fairly  realize  and  satisfy  the 
ideal  of  a  great  judge  engaged  m  the 
trial  of  a  great  case.  It  is  really  an 
intellectual  treat,  and  a  high  graU- 
fication  at  once  to  the  se^i^.J?^ 
justice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the 
perception  of  genius,  eloquence,  and 
intellect 

The  recent  Matlock  wiU  case  was 
another  iUustration.  That,  also,  was 
a  monster  trial,  a  cause  cSt^e;  ana 
no  one  who  heard  will  ever  forget 
that  wonderful  and  tclniirable  sum- 
ming-up. ThecasewasaremarkaDio 
illustration  of  Sir  Alexander  Cocx- 
bum's  immense  superiority  as  a 
Nisi  Prius  judge:  for  it  had  been 
already  tried  before  the  other  two 
chiefs;  first,  before  Lord  Chict 
Justice  Erie,  and  then  before  Excel- 
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eriek  Pollock,  the  Lord  Chief  fiaron. 
Unfortimately,  at  the  first  trial,  the 
ytaj  went  wrong,  and  found  in 
favour  of  the  forged  will.  On  the 
tnal  before  Sir  F.  Pollock,  his  great 
experience  enabled  him  to  see  where 
ihe  truth  lay,  and  under  his  gud- 
anoe  the  jury  found  a  verdict  against 
the  forged  will  and  codicils;  but 
then  the  House  of  Lords  were  not 
fiitisfied  with  the  way  he  put  ihe 
CBse,  and  so  there  was  another—a 
third—trial  ordered  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  Perhaps 
there  never  was,  therefore,  a  fairer 
trial  of  judicial  skill  in  a  greater  case. 
It  inTolved  the  right  to  largo 
estates,  and  it  raised  the  terrible 
issues  of  forgery,  perjury,  and  sub- 
oniation  of  perjury;  for  two  wit- 
nesses in  a  respectable  position  swore 
they  attested  the  codicils  declared 
to  have  been  forged.  There  was 
an  enormous  mass  of  eyidence ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  it  was  so  contradic- 
tory that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  still  more 
so  to  get  the  jury  to  peroeiye  it. 
But  it  was  now  triea  before  a 
master,  both  of  forensic  and  ju- 
dicial skill;  before  one  who,  while 
at  the  Bar,  bad  been  in  many  great 
will  caoop,  and  whoee'^mind  was 
eminently  clear  and  capacious — a 
judge  of  whom  one  of  the  advocates 
said,  '  There  sits  on  the  Bench  one 
who,  as  an  advocate,  has  often  dis- 
played his  great  powers  in  causes 
of  this  magnitude,  and  who  would 
now  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  his 
clear  and  practised  intellect'  And 
he  did  so  in  a  summicg-up  of 
several  hours,  in  which  the  evidence 
was  arranged  and  analyzed  with 
soeh  acuteness  and  such  skill,  and 
left  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  heard  it,  that 
the  will  and  codicils  had  been  forged. 
He  had  to  deal  with  the  difficulty 
the  jury  would  naturally  feel  in  con- 
victing several  persons  in  a  most 
respectable  position  in  life  of  such 
foul  crimes.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  it:  he  put  it  boldly  before 
them  at  the  very  outset,  and  all 
through.  'It  is  impossible  to  shrink 
from  dealing  with  the  case  as  one 
which  involves  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  fraud,  forgery, 
aadpeijury.  *  ♦  *  And  no  doubt  the 


presumption  must  be  in  fitvour  of 
mnooence,  and  more  especially  in 
the  instance  of  persons  of  respect- 
able character.  jBut,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  suppose  those  persons  were 
here  on  their  trial  for  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  evidence  led  you  to  ttie 
conclusion  that  they  were  guilty, 
what  efiect  would  their  former  cha- 
racter have  upon  you  ?  It  might 
make  you  pause  and  hesitate  before 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  of  their 
guilt;  butii  the  evidence  satisfied 
you  of  it,  then  the  character  they 
had  previously  been  able  to  main- 
tain would  not  prevent  you  from 
pronouncing  it  by  your  verdict  now; 
or  if  the  evidence  here  leads  you 
to  the  same  conclusion,  then,  how- 
ever painfiod  may  be  the  discharge  OL 
your  duty,  you  must  not  shrink 
fix)m  it  any  the  more  than  if  these 
persons  were  arraigned  before  you 
criminally.  *  *  *  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  poor  men  may  have  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  integrity,  but, 
as  we  know,  poverty  exposes  men  to 
temptation.  The  great  master  of 
human  nature  represents  one  of  his 
characters  sayiog,  "  My  poverty,  but 
not  my  will,  consents."  And  it  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  sometimes  a 
man  who,  beyond  the  reach  of  want, 
would  not  swerve  from  rectitude,  is 
led  away  by  temptation  under  ibe 
pressure  of  necessity.  Start,  if  you 
please,  with  the  presumption  that 
men  who  up  to  a  certain  time  have 
maintained  an  untarnished  character 
are  not  likely  to  enter  into  a  nefiuioua 
conspiracy  to  commit  forgery  and 
perjury.  But  you  must  not  carry 
that  too  far.  And  if  the  evidenoo 
satisfies  you  that  there  was  a  for- 
gery, and  that  these  men  were  par- 
ties to  it,  you  xuust  not  shrink  from 
saying  so  by  your  verdict  merely 
firom  the  notion  that  it  is  impossible 
that  such  men  should  be  guilty  of 
such  crimes.' 

This  passage  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  Sir  Alexander  ^kbum's 
judicial  style— the  union  of  a  clear, 
calm,  reflective  intellect  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  singular 
felicity  of  expression  and  happiness 
of  elucidation  or  illustration.  The 
result  in  this  case  was  decisive. 
The  jury,  without  difficultar,  re- 
turned a  verdict  approving  the  for* 
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gcry  of  the  will,  and  tho  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Uoim^o  of  Lnids 
were  at  last  satislod,  and  di'jlLu  d 
to  disturb  tho  verdict. 

So  in  another  and  more  recent 
case.  This  also  was  a  oa ''.v  a'.  I Inr,  and 
had  a  ten  days'  trial ;  and  it  raised 
a  painful,  a  delicate,  and  difticult 
issue,  or,  rather,  was  complicate- 1 
with  several  issues  of  that  character, 
for  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  husband 
had  sued  his  wife  for  a  divorce,  and 
she  had  sued  him  for  a  separation ; 
and  he  had  failed  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded; and  he  now  sued  his  at- 
torney for  losing  on  his  side.  Tho 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  after  hearing 
tho  whole  of  the  evidence,  wis)>ed, 
as  most  of  those  who  heard  it  did, 
to  save  at  once  the  lady,  tho  hus- 
band, and  the  attorney.  Tho  young 
lady  herself  had  been  examiDed,and 
many  of  her  letters  read,  and  had 
inspired  much  sympathy;  the  at- 
torney was  a  most  respectable  man, 
and  had  done  his  best ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  husband  was  a 
young  officer,  who,  if  ho  did  not 
clear  his  character,  would  he  ruined 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  in 
life.  The  object  was  to  save  all 
three ;  and  any  one  can  see  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  an  object  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  feel  a  sym- 
pathy, but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
was  embarrassed  with  the  most 
awkward  difficulty ;  the  more  so, 
because  husband  and  wife  were  still 
most  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
husband  did  his  utmost  to  make  her 
out  guilty,  and  to  throw  blame  upon 
the  attorney  for  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  out  so  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  for  having,  indeed, 
settled  her  suit  after  failing  in  bis. 
Here,  then,  was  a  task  requiring  the 
most  exquisite  skill  and  delicacy. 
And  no  one  could  hear  without  un- 
bounded admiration  the  summing- 
up  of  the  Lord  Justice,  which, 
though  it  occupied  six  hours  in  its 
deliyery,  was  yet  listened  to  not 
only  without  weariness,  but  with 
pleased  attention,  and  with  hardly 
any  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time,  until 
the  last.  It  embraced  and  arranged 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  the 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  both 
of  facts  and  of  letters,  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  court,  and 


pointed  out,  in  the  most  clear,  acute, 
and  convincing  way,  their  l)eariug 
on  the  various  and  complicated  is- 
Rue.s  raised  in  that  extraordinary 
case;  and  which,  with  wonderful 
skill,  brought  a  jury,  who  were  con- 
fused and  divided  by  opposite  pre- 
judices, in  the  result,  to  the  right 
result. 

In  the  opinion  of  persons  of  cx- 
periunco  who  heard  that  case,  that 
summing-up  was  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  judicial  ability  and 
skill  ever  witnessed  within  living 
memory.  The  difficulty  was  this: 
that  by  certain  circumstances  such 
strong  feelings  had  been  excited 
about  the  case  that  it  was  perfectly 
plaiu,  from  the  demeanour  of  tho 
jury,  that,  as  it  turned  out,  they 
were  pretty  equally  divided  in  their 
view  of  it,  and  that  while  one  half 
were  for  giving  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  large  damages,  which 
would  have  been  deemed  a  grievous 
wrong  to  the  defendant,  the  other 
half  wero  for  giving  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  destroy  the 
character  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had 
brought  the  action  mainly  to  restore 
his  character,  and  did  not  care,  he 
professed,  ^r  damages,  if  that  object 
was  attained.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice desired  to  restore  his  character, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  case  against 
him  was  not  supported ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  desired  to  protect  the 
defendant  from  an  adverse  verdict, 
lest  it  should  inflict  on  his  profes- 
sional reputation  a  wound  which  it 
was  universally  considered  had  not 
been  deserved.  Ho  had,  therefore, 
to  lead  both  sections  of  the  jury, 
which  were  bent  upon  going  wrong 
in  opposite  directions,  to  a  middle 
line,  which  would  be  the  line  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  unite  them 
both  in  a  fair  and  equitable  verdict. 
This  he  did  with  consummate  skill, 
by  depicting  on  the  one  hand  the 
improbability  of  such  youthful  de- 
pravity as  would  be  involved  in  the 
theory  either  that  the  plaintiff's  wife 
had  been  guilty,  or  that  the  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  wilfully  bringing  a 
false  accusation  of  guilt  against  her ; 
and  he  brought  all  his  experience  of 
the  world,  and  all  his  moving  elo- 
quence^  to  ward  off  both  ooncln- 
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sionB,  and  to  guide  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  suit  between  the 
plaintiff  and  his  wife  had  arisen 
from  nnfortnnate  misundeistand- 
icgs  and- mistakes,  and  that  circum- 
stuioes  and  appearances  were  un- 
happily so  much  against  both  parties, 
that  ite  present  defendant,  the 
attorney,  was  not  to  blame  for  not 
beiog  able  to  see  throngh  the  case ; 
60  that  the  jury  could  find  that 
neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his  wife  was 
guilty,  and  that  the  defendant  was 
not  to  blama  And  this  the  jury 
accordingly  did — expressly  and  in 
terms — find,  although,  it  is  true,  Uiey 
afterwards— not  very  creditably — 
so  far  altered  their  finding  as  to 
give  a  Yerdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
nominal  damagias.  That  was,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  their  ex- 
press finding,  that  the  defendant 
was  not  to  blame,  and  it  came,  in 
substance,  to  the  same  result ;  so 
that  both  parties  were  saved,  and 
neither  of  them  ruined  by  the  trial, 
as  one  or  the  other  must  have 
been  by  a  different  verdict 

We  repeat,  that  persons  of  much 
experience  who  heard  that  case  de- 
clared it  the  most  wonderful  tri- 
umph of  judicial  skill  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed  within  tfteir  me* 
mo^.  And  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  union  of  masterly 
skill  and  ot  moving  eloquence  which 
characterized  the  charge  through- 
OQi  The  touching  passage,  for  in- 
stance, in  which,  arguing  against 
the  young  lady's  guilt,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  proof  afforded  by  her 
letters  that  she  was  beyond  8^1 
doubt  attached  to  her  husband, 
vhum  she  had  just  married;  and 
uiged  that  it  was  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  believe,  that  a 
young  girl,  at  the  very  time  she  is 
abeorbed  with  love  for  one  man  she 
is  about  to  marry,  would  suffer  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  another, '  or  ere 
those  shoes  were  old  in  which  she 
had  wandered  with  him  fondly  over 
those  WeUh  hills  r  The  whole  pas- 
sage was  full  of  beauty,  and  be- 
trayed at  once  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  a  won- 
derful power  of  close  and  sustained 
thought,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of 
language  and  command  of  ex- 
pression. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  probably 
remember  reading  in  the  columns  of 
the  'Times'  during  the  last  few 
years  summings-up  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  remarkable  cases, 
and  will  recal  how  they  have  been 
struck  with  the  clearness  of  expres- 
sion and  the  justness  of  thought 
which  characterized  them;  but  no 
one  who  has  not  heard  one  of  them 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  pure,  dis- 
passionate, and  thoughtful  tone 
which  pervades  them,  the  beauty  of 
elocution,  the  grand  dignity  of  de- 
livery. This  combination  of  judicial 
gifts  and  graces  make  Sir  Alexander 
Gockbum  a  most  consummate  Nisi 
Prius  judge,  perhaps  the  finest  that 
has  been  seen  during  our  own  times 
upon  the  Bench.  It  is  a  fine  intel- 
lectual treat  of  the  highest  order  to 
hear  him  sum-up  a  great  case;  and 
beyond  all  doubt,  take  him  all  in  all, 
he  is,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  ought  to  be,  the  most 
gifted  judge  in  Westminster  Hall. 

From  mm  we  pass  naturally  to 
his  old  forensio  competitor,  the  lato 
Sir  F.  Thesiger,  now  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  LORD 
CHKLMSFORD. 

We  group  with  Sir  Alexander 
Cookbum  one  who  for  many  vears 
was  constantly  his  forensic  rival  and 
political  opponent,  but  always,  in 
private,  his  intimate  friend,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
once  so  well  known  as  Sir  F. 
Thesiger.  There  are  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  contrast  between 
the  two  men.  Lord  Chelmsford  is 
taller  than  Sir  Alexander,  and  has 
firmer,  keener,  and  more  determined 
features ;  and  a  dark,  hawk-like  eye, 
instead  of  Sir  Alexander's  mild, 
clear,  kindly-looking  blue  eyes  (al- 
though they  are  keen  too,  but  not  in 
the  same  way— rather  clear  than 
keen) ;  but,  like  Sir  Alexander,  he 
has  always  moved  in  the  »very  high- 
est society,  and  his  manners  have 
that  courtly  air  and  tone  of  high 
breeding  which  have  been  described 
as  distinguishing  Sir  Alexander. 
Lord  Chelmsford  is  a  tall,  fine, 
handsome,  stately-looking  man,  and 
though  now  of  considerable  age, 
fast  verging  towards  seventy,  still 
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carrios  himself  loftily  and  prondly, 
and  has  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
tJhe  tone  of  the  courtier  and  the 
lawyer.  You  will  rarely  see  a  man 
so  courtly  and  bo  keen.  There  is 
this  great  distinction  between  him 
and  Sir  Alexander,  that  he  is  not 
nearly  so  gonial  as  Sir  Alexander, 
and  he  has  a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  his 
Toice  even  when  most  studiously 
courteous.  His  very  jests  or  stories 
— and  he  is  full  of  them— are  sw?- 
castic,  and  he  is  in  this  respect  like 
Sir  Alexander,  that  he  is  singularly 
happy  in  retort  or  repartee.  But 
then,  unlike  Sir  Alexander,  his  re- 
torts are  generally  not  only  witty 
but  sarcastic,  and  haTe  not  Sir 
Alexander's  genial  tone  in  them. 
He  has,  in  fact,  altogether  a  colder 
and  more  severe  cast  of  character 
than  that  of  Sir  Alexander.  This 
gave  him  apparently  greater  power 
in  cross-examination.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  most  successful,  such  was 
the  great  skill,  the  delicate  tact  of 
Sir  Alexander,  who  was  marvellously 
acute  and  adroit.  They  have  in 
foimer  days  fought  many  a  great 
forensic  fight  together,  and  it  was  a 
fine  thing  to  see  two  such  advo- 
cates engaged  in  contest,  perhaps 
for  great  estates,  as  in  the  Swinfen 
case,  which,  we  believe,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  last  in  which  they  were 


engaged.  But  the  ma*;t  remarkable 
case  in  which  Sir  F.  Thesiger  was 
engaged  was  the  memorable  case  of 
the  horse-dealer  and  forger,  Provis, 
who,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  a^o, 
set  up  a  claim  as  the  heir  to  large 
estates  in  Gloucestershire.  Those 
who  were  present  still  describe,  and 
will  never  forget,  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  miscreant  by  Sir  F. 
Thesiger  during  great  part  of  two 
days,  until,  at  last,  he  all  but  fainted 
in  the  box,  and  fairly  gave  up.  He 
was  at  once  committed  for  forgery, 
and  destroyed  himself  in  gaoL  There 
was  terrible  power  in  Sir  Frederick's 
cross-examination,  as  any  one  can 
well  imagine  who  hears  him  speak 
now,  even  in  familiar  conversation. 
Such  sarcastic  suavity ;  such  mock- 
ing irony;  such  a  lofty  air;  such 
insidious,  expressive  emphasis  of 
tone ;  such  bitter  pungency  of  com- 
ment or  retort— there  were  few  who 
could  come  unscathed  out  of  such  a 
searching,  scathing  ordeaL  ^  You 
can  see  a  good  deal  of  this  in  his 
features— a  keen,  hawk-eyed  man, 
with  acute  look,  and  searching 
glance,  and  imposing  aspect  Sach 
was  the  only  man  at  the  Bar  thought 
fit  to  combat  with  Sir  Alexander, 
and  Sii  Alexander  was  the  only 
man  at  the  Bar  thought  fit  to  cope 
with  him. 
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IT  has  often  been  asserted  that  as 
long  as  human  beings  congre- 
gate together  like  wild  beasts  at 
'feeding  times/  this  age  has  no 
right  to  lay  claim  to  superior  civi- 
lization, and  that  it  would  be  an 
improYed  manner  of  life  if  relays 
of  food  could  be  brought  to  some 
particular  place  at  stated  times,  to 
which  any  who  chose  might  resort. 

As  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact« 
that  society  and  oonyersation  are 
the  best  promoters  of  digestion,  the 
plan  that  these  captious  people 
propose  would  be  both  unwhole- 
some and  unsocial,  but  it  might  be 
idTantageously  acted  upon  in  the 
loatter  of  breakfast^  for  that,  as 
English  i>eople  ordain  it,  is  de- 
cidedly a  mistake. 

'  Breakfast  is  such  a  charmingly 
social  meal,'  we  heard  a  lady  once 
say  in  speaking  of  a  large  breakfast 
in  a  country-house,  'every  one 
comes  down  so  fresh,  everybody  is 
in  time,  and  ready  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  day.  I  con- 
Oder  it  a  delightful  moment'  It  was 
a  sentimental  and  poetical  view, 
but  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  truth ;  for  in  our  estimation  it  is 
a  peonliarly  unhappy  moment,  and 
one  in  which  many  persons  are  prone 
to  i^gard  their  fellow-creatures  as 
their  natural  enemies. 

When  people  are  hungry  and 
cold  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  th^  are  cross,  and  as  large 
parties  in  country-houses  usually 
occur  in  the  winter,  this  is  tolerably 
sore  to  be  the  case.  Shy  people, 
too,  are  always  shy  in  the  morning ; 
they  cannot  take  up  life  where  they 
left  it  the  night  before,  or  say  '  Good- 
morning'  at  all  in  the  same  happy 
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and  friendly  spirit  in  which  they 
said  •  Good-night' 

People  are  not  ready  for  social 
intercourse  till  they  have  been  up  j 
at  least  three  hours.  It  is  quit 
curious  to  see  how  disagreeable 
really  good-humoured  people  often 
are  before  breakfast  They  are 
often  conscious  of  their  moroseness, 
and  try  to  conceal  it  by  utter  silence 
or  cynical  smiles;  but  with  all  their 
endeavours  we  are  aware  that  it 
would  be  a  service  of  danger  to 
speak  to  them,  and  whether  it  be 
our  most  valued  friend,  or  simply  a 
highly  agreeable  or  intellectual  ac- 
quaintance, we  equally  hope  that 
it  m^y  never  be  our  fate  to  meet 
him  again  at  breakfast  Surely  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
world  if  these  individuals  break- 
fiisted  alone  1 

Perhaps  the  mo«t  depressing  thing 
we  can  meet  with  is  anything  like 
hilarity  or  even  great  cheerfulness 
so  early  in  the  day.  Few  things 
are  more  trying  than  the  jovial, 
hearty  manner  in  which  the  master 
of  the  house  often  enters  the  room 
where  his  guests  are  assembled  in 
the  morning.  If  in  winter,  vrith 
blue  nose  and  red  hands,  loud  in 
his  praise  of  the  weather  (which  to 
our  thinking  is  simply  detestable^, 
advising  every  one  to  follow  his 
example  and  take  a  turn  before 
breakfast :  '  Sharpens  the  apjMtite ; 
freshens  one  up;  does  a  world  of 
good'  Take  a  turn  before  breakfiist 
that  raw  January  day!  you  cannot 
even  reply  except  by  drawing  closer 
to  the  lire,  and  looking  with  horror 
at  the  freezing  fog  through  the 
window.  You  sit  down  to  breakftst 
to  endure  another  trial  from  your 
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well-iMonr. !::<::  hn^t.  he  b.-iii.u'  (Hie  of 
tboso  ^\iK)  iiivariaMy  iii.iku  a  })ro- 
gramme  of  tlio  day  ior  otlicr  yK:(>ple, 
totally  rcgardl-ss'  of  t}iu  f:ot  that 
-svhut  i)onj>lo  may  like  to  do  at  two 
o'clock  tliey  dislike  at  ton,  and 
vin'>  V- rs/i.  PiUt  all  tlii^  pHS  for 
nothing  with  your  ciR^rfnl  friend. 
Ho  usnilly  calls  to  liis  wif.-,  who  is 
absorbed  in  a  tea-i)ot  at  tlio  farthe>t 
end  of  the  table,  *  Well,  my  dear, 
and  what  havo  yon  arranged  for 
our  friends  to  do  to-day  T  ThiTO  is 
a  murmured  response  to  the  effect 
tliat  no  ono  wishes  to  do  anytliing. 
*  It  is  Fo  very  cold  to-day,'  Mrs. 
^^  replies,  languidly. 

'  Cold!  not  at  all ;  that  is  so  like 
you  ladies,  who  never  take  any  ex- 
ercise, and  do  nothing  to  promnto 
circulation ;  then  you  say  it  is  cold  1 
It  is  a  fine,  healthy,  seaRonablo  day ; 
no  sign  of  rain  or  snow.  A  day 
like  this  in  January  must  not  bo 
"wafited.  Come,  what  will  you  all 
do?    What  would  you  like?' 

'  To  bo  left  alone,'  is  the  unspoken 
reply  in  the  mind  of  most  of  his 
pniests,  but  of  course  the  migracious 
thought  is  not  put  into  words.  The 
pertinacious  pleasure-hunter  maps 
out  the  day  for  them.  They  can 
only  resign  themselves  to  his  will, 
hoping  that  some  happy  coinci- 
dence, such  as  morning  visitors, 
or  a  fall  of  snow,  may  givo  them  a 
pretext  for  remaining  comfortably 
by  the  fireside. 

There  are  always  some  people 
who  are  more  restless  or  less  self- 
sufiicing  than  others,  who  really 
prefer  anything  to  their  own  society 
or  remaining  quiet;  but  those  are 
exceptions,  and  to  those  who  are 
victims  to  this  kind  of  energetic 
ruling  it  is  poor  comfort  to  know 
that  the  same  wearisome  repetition 
awaits  them  on  the  morrow. 

Kind-hearted  people  often  unin- 
tentionally inflict  considerable  an- 
noyance on  their  friends  by  inquir- 
ing anxiously  every  morning  after 
tlieir  health.  One  comfort  is  that 
the  inqiiirer  often  forgets  to  wait 
for  a  reply ;  for  as  sleepless  nighta 
and  aching  heads  are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  miserable,  few  are  de- 
sirous of  going  through  a  cross- 
examination  upon  them. 

Thero  has  been  a  oonsiderablo 


c'  "Up'  of  late  veal's  in  the  ra«^hi'U 
of  l)nakuu^t.  It  is  a  good  deal  more 
/ '/  li'  hnn  as  to  time,  ranging  from 
luj^f-past  nine  to  twelve.  Tea  and 
cnllee  are  seldom  now  put  upon  tlio 
tablo,  but  arc  made  out  of  the  room, 
or  by  servants,  on  the  side-table, 
who  baud  the  cups  as  they  are 
wantivi.  In  son.o  large  houses 
several  small  tables  are  set  for 
breakfast,  so  that,  as  there  are  only 
three,  or  at  most  four  places,  peoi)lo 
may  l:)e  said  in  some  sense  to  break- 
fast alone,  or  at  least  with  whom 
they  please.  This  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  arrangement,  but  wo 
doubt  if  it  would  not  bo  still  more 
desirable  for  people  to  breakfast 
alone  in  their  rooms.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  would  probably  be,  that 
to  carry  up  breakfast  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  people  as  varied  and  recherche 
as  it  is  made  now,  consisting  of  fish, 
hot  and  cold  meat,  and  fruit,  as 
w(dl  as  tea,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs— to  send  up,  in  fact,  to  each 
pci'fion  a  miniature  dinner,  would 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  largest 
establishment.  One  way,  and  per- 
haps the  Ixist  way  of  meeting  this 
ditiiculty  would  be  to  imitate  the 
example  of  most  foreigners,  who 
havo  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate 
when  they  first  rise,  and  only  come 
down  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
for  the  dejiitinr,  which  with  them 
corresponds  to  our  luncheon ;  for  no 
more  eating  is  considered  necessary 
till  dinner-time,  which  is  generally 
not  later  than  seven  o'clock.  They 
have  meat  and  wine  as  well  as  tea 
and  coffee,  and  their  <//»)>  «»cr,  in 
fact,  combines  breakfast  and  lun- 
cheon in  pne.  This  is  in  many 
respects  a  much  wiser  division  of 
the  day,  as  it  leaves  tlie  whole  after- 
noon free  for  exercipc  or  amusement, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  tl^o 
amount  of  food  that  is  put  before  us 
at  breakfast  is  totally  nnnecessar}', 
and  if  the  meal  were  changed  to  a 
more  simple  one  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  difilctilty  about  having 
it  alone. 

Though  we  havo  been  discussing 
our  breakfast,  nothing  has  lieen  saiil 
of  the  food  of  which  it  should  con- 
sist. People's  tastes  aro  so  diflfcr- 
ent  that  it  is  quite  impossible  io  lay 
down  any  gastronomic  law  upon  a 
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meal  the  constitttetito  of  vhich  rary 
iiom  bread  and  water,  to  salmon 
and  gnrase,  and  p&tS  c2e  foit  pros. 
We  naTo  seon  nnhappy  wretches 
deliberately  pour  out  a  tnmbler  of 
cdd  water  as  their  only  breakfast 
bererage.  Others,  who  make  equal 
sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  health,  are 
content  to  abjnre  eren  bread  and 
batter,  and  breakftet  entirely  on 
some  tin])alatcablo  mess,  which,  by 
dint  of  adrertiBements,  has  worked 
its  way  into  fashion.  Gentlemen 
who  are  addicted  to  field  sports,  and 
who  for  the  most  part  despise  lun- 
cheon, Inake  breakfast  a  most  sub^ 
stontial  meal.  Indeed,  modem 
breakfiists  seem  drifting  baok  to  the 
beef  and  ale  and  goodly  capons  that 
young  ladies  found  necessary  to 
support  nature  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Ladies,  and  Idle  men  of  a 
more  sedentsiy  turn,  Are  contented 
to  depend  mainly  upon  luncheon. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  break- 
ftsts,  besides  the  early  morning 
meal  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. It  is  a  constant  Imbit  with  the 
litmry  world  in  London  to  hate 
viufkiona  of  scientific  and  agreeable 
people  ewly  in  the  day,  and  what 
in  the  evening  would  be  a  convtrtO' 
^aoM,  in  the  morning  is  simply 
called  a  break&st.  But  the  greatest 
misnomer  of  all  is  the  habit,  in 
London,  of  calling  a  dinner,  and  a 
ball  and  a  supper,  if  given  alfresco, 
a  '  l»eak!ast.'  Ko  one  dreams  of 
going  to  these  parties  till  five 
o'ck)ck,  and  they  last  frequently  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  As 
the  meeting  usually  takes  place  in 
the  garden  or  grounds  of  some  villa 
near  London,  the  guests  appear  in 
morning  dresses,  which  wo  suppose 
is  the  reason  of  this  strangely  mis- 
applied term. 

There  is  another  annovance  to 
which  those  who  never  breakfast 
alone  are  exposed.  Xetters  in  tho 
country  always  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  are  tolerably  sure  when 
WB  go  down  stairs  to  find  a  packet 
of  letters  on  tho  table  awaiting  us. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  different 
manner  in  which  people  behave 
about  their  letters.  Some  dart 
eagerly  upon  them,  are  instantly 
absorbed  in  their  contents,  from 
time  to  time  doling  out  small  pieces 


of  intelligence  from  them;  others 
examine  them  carefully,  and  then 
lay  them  aside,  deferring  the  plea- 
sure or  the  pain  of  their  perusal  to 
a '  mote  convenient  season  ;*  others, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  young 
men,  take  them  up  with  real  or 
afifeoted  indifibrence,  and  transfer 
them  at  once  to  their  pockets.  The  • 
ohanoes  are  that  these  oohsist  prin-  i 
ciiwlly  of  reminders,  more  or  less 
pressing,  ISrom  the  neighbourhood 
ol  Bond  Street,  Regent  Street,  and 
Piccadilly.  Their  contents  may  i)os- 
sibly  be  paraphrased  in  the  parody 
of  a  woll^known  ballad  :— 

'  T«>n  remereber,  jou  remember, 

Tbellttle  bill 70a  owe; 
Tla  but  two  pound  ten  and  fbur.'sir,  ^ 

And  I've  waited  long,  roa  know. 

*  On  my  word,  eir,  on  mgr  word,  ilr, 

I  wouldn't  trouble  now, 
But  I're  got  a  long  account,  sir, 
tb  make  np,  and  don't  know  bow. 

*  Ton  do  take,  eir,  you  do  gire,  ilr* 

'X*hree  letters  every  day; 

0  D  V  Is  what  you  Uke,  dr, 

1 0  tr  Is  wbat  you  pay.* 

It  is  to  bo  Ifeared  that  those  're- 
jected addresses  *  form  a  large  por* 
tlon  of  many  people's  correepond- 
enoe !  There  is  one  very  odd  pecu- 
liarity that  manv  people  have  about 
their  letters,  and  one  for  which  it  is 
diificult  to  account.  If  a  letter  or 
note  is  brought,  and  the  receiver  is 
somewhat  puzzled  to  know  from 
whence  it  comes,  tho  seal  is  closely 
investigated,  the  direction  pondered 
over,  tiie  postmark  held  up  to  the 
light;  every  possible  trouble  is 
taken  to  examine  the  outside  of  a 
letter,  when,  by  simply  opening  it, 
the  desired  knowledge  would  bo 
attained.  Does  this  show  that  hu- 
man nature  delights  in  a  mystery  ? 

In  some  houses  it  is  tho  custom 
for  the  children  to  be  brought  down 
to  be  admired  at  breakfast.  This 
habit,  unless  the  children  are  quiet 
to  stupidity,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
nuisance.  The  only  time  that  wo 
can  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of 
children  out  of  their  own  legitimate 
sphere,  is  in  the  formidable  half- 
hour  before  dinner  is  announced. 
Then  they  create  a  diversion,  and 
possibly  suggest  topics  of  conver* 
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Breakfast  is  generally,  nioro  or 
less,  a  solemn  process.  Tho  only 
aim  at  sprightliness  it  was  ever  our 
fate  to  witness  was  so  disastrous  in 
its  results  that  we  could  only  hope 
tho  attempt  would  never  l)e  re- 
peated. It  was  at  a  largo  party  in 
a  country-house,  and  the  conversa- 
tion had  accidentally  turned  upon 
cgj:s.  The  young  lady  of  the  house, 
who  was  seated  by  a  ci-'lavint  jcnue 
loifimr,  an  exquisite  of  the  lastgene- 
rati(»n,  who  had  been  evidently  taken 
with  her  beauty  and  gay  spirits,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to 
break  an  egg  by  pressing  it  ever  so 
tightly,  provided  you  held  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  two  ends,  and  no 
other  part,  touch  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  Her  neighbour  heard  her 
with  a  supercilious  smile,  and  re- 
commended her  to  try.  She  re- 
peated that  she  had  seen  it  done 
constantly,  and  would  convince  him 
there  and  then  of  the  truth  of  her 
assertion.  So  saying,  she  took  up 
an  egg,  and  turning  towards  him, 
said,  '  Now,  see  if  I  am  not  right !' 
When,  to  her  dismay,  the  egg 
smashed  at  once,  and  its  contents 
spurted  over  the  very  particular  gen- 
tleman by  her  side,  soiling  his  fault- 
less shirt  and  waistcoat,  and  cling- 
ing pertinaciously  to  his  whiskers 
and  stubbly  beard.  Utterly  dis- 
mayed at  such  a  very  unexpected 
disaster,  partly  from  amusement, 
and  partly  from  nervousnegs^  Miss 


burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laiiph- 

ing.  Her  example  wtis  followed  by 
several  others,  for  in  truth  notliing 
could  present  a  more  ludicrous  and 
unhappy  appearance  than  the  poor 
man.  Besicies  which,  he  was  fu- 
riously angry,  believing  tho  whole 
thing  to  have  been  a  previously  ar- 
i-anged  practical  joke,  and  to  sec 
that  ho  was  tho  laugliing-stock  of 
tbo  company,  of  course  enraged 
him  still  more.  In  vain  the  poor 
girl  tried  to  explain  that  the  acci- 
dent was  quite  unintentional,  and, 
indeed,  that  her  theory  still  held 
good,  as  the  egg  was  broken  not  by 
the  pressure  but  by  her  ring,  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  remove.  He 
would  hear  nothing:,  hurried  out  of 
the  room  to  repair  the  mischief 
done  to  his  dress,  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  the  breakfast-table ;  in  fact, 
we  did  not  see  him  again,  for  he  left 
the  house  the  same  day. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  breakfast- table,  or 
the  pretty  decorations  of  which  it  is 
capabla  Flowers  seem  more  in 
keeping  with  breakfast  than  with 
dinner,  for  if  the  china  is  ever  so 
beautiful,  or  the  damask  ever  so 
fine,  a  breakfast- table  is  dull  and 
colourless  without  them.  But  how- 
ever inviting  it  may  be  made,  we 
still  hold  to  our  theory  that  for  the 
most  part  it  is  better  to  breakfast 
alone. 

H.T. 
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PART  I. 


THE  woird  Club  has  puzzled  the 
brain  of  many  an  acute  ety- 
mologist, and  of  many  a  lazy  specu- 
lator who  is  content  to  wonder  on 
for  ever  as  to  what  in  the  world  so 
odd,  and  abrupt,  and  compact  a 
x&onosy  liable  might  originally  mean, 
and  where  in  the  world  it  dropped 
from,  to  become  a  euphonious  part 
of  English^  and  latterly  of  almost 
uniTenHil  speech. 

Bailey,  one  of  our  yeteran  loxi- 
cogiaphexB,  defines  a  club— which 
he  identifies  with  the  Saxon  duhbe, 
and  associates  with  the  Latin  clava 
—as  (i)  a  great  thick  stick;   and 
(2)  an  aussembly  of  good  fellows. 
The  verb  to  dub  comes,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  from  the  Saxon 
deovan^  to  cleaTC,  and  refers  to  the 
division   of  expenses  amongst  the 
members^  where  it  was  expected  of 
'every  mun  to  pay  an  equal  share/ 
Skinner    is  of  the  same  opinion; 
deriving  the  verb  io  duh  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon     det^an,    findere,    to 
cleave,   divide,    because    the   ex- 
penses aje  divided  into  shares  or 
portions.     To  dub  is  thus,  with  him, 
to  contribute  a  share  or  portion; 
and  a  club  is  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons, contributing  each  his  share  or 
portion.   Noah  Webster,  as  becomes 
his  diluvian  Christian  name,  is  more 
recondite,  and   quotes  the  Welsh 
dopa  as  a  probable  derivation.    On 
the  whole,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
£Bivour  the  theory  of  Webster;  for 
if  it  be  allowed,  it  will  help  us 
somewhat  to  get  out  of  another  dif« 
ficulty  which  it  requires  a  dashing 
decision  to  solve.    We  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  clubs. 
For  if  the  modern  word  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  one  similar  in  sound 
in  the  language  of  the  Cymry^a 
language  which  has  been  proved,  to 
the  perfect  and  unanimous  satisfac- 
tion of  the  demonstrator  himself,  to 
have  been  the  language  of  our  first 
parents — ^it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  assume,  even  for  so  unassuming 
a  person  as  the  present  writer,  that 
Adam  had  invented  the  word  to 
describe  the  important  little  commu- 


nity of  which  he  was  the  President, 
and  of  which  Eve,  according  to  Euri« 
pides  and  Milton,  was  the  vice. 

But  he  is  a  poor  thing  in  com- 
parative philology  who  cannot  make 
one  word  do  double  duty— who  can- 
not engraft  a  slip  from  one  language 
into  the  stock  of  another.  The  no- 
tion, which  belongs  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  derivation,  of  an  equal  or 
equitable  division  of  expenses,  is  no 
embarrassment  to  us.  If  money  had 
not  yet  been  coined  or  dug  from 
the  tortured  bowels  of  the  deep,  ex- 
penses could  still  be  jointly  Dome 
by  a  system  of  equivalents.  Labour 
is  the  basis  of  capital.  We  know 
that— 

*  Adam  delved  «ad  Sv«  tpta,' 

though  what  she  span  for  is  not  so 
easy  to  decipher  in  the  pra-figleaf 
epoch  of  her  existence — and  that  he 
was  a '  grand  old  gardener,'  and  she 
a  setter-out  of  simple  and  elegant 
repasts.  The  manly*  invigorating 
toil  of  the  one  was  fidrly  compen- 
sated by  the  gentle  activity  of  the 
other;  and  if  Eve  had  earned,  bv 
previous  exertion,  the  right  to  crack 
her  filbert,  Adam  no  less,  by  grate- 
ful and  unsweating  labour,  had 
noade  good  his  privilege,  like  a  very 
ancient  Pistol,  to  enjoy  his  leek. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
painful  contrasts  between  the  club- 
fife  of  Eden  and  that  of  Pall  Mall. 
Cookery  was  nowhere  in  those  pri- 
meval days;  and  the  illustrious 
Soyer  would  ne  doubt  have  inferred, 
from  the  fact  that,  even  when  pre- 
paring to  entertain  eompany,  there 
was '  no  fear  lest  dinner  cool,'  that 
soup— in  which  temperature  is,  if 
a  small,  yet  an  emphatic  considera- 
tion—did not  initiate  the  banquet. 
However,  all  things  must  have  a 
beginning,  just  as  imperatively  as, 

ghilosopbers  tell  us,  all  things  must 
ave  an  end.  Housekeeping  is  not 
learned  perfectly  in  a  prolonged 
pic^nic ;  and  it  would  not  have  sur- 
prised us  if  Milton,  who  has  dog- 
matised as  much  about  Paradise  as 
most  people,  had  stated  that  the 
first  dejtuner  therein  was  not^  strictly 
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speaking,  a  la  fcurdittte,  Olub-life^ 
again,  is  not  %  gonrdi  a  mufihroom, 
or  even  a  Minerva.  It  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day,  jnst  as  Borne  was 
not  the  growth  of  a  day.  It  does 
not  leap  lorih  fatly  e(]^uipped  and 
perfeot  in  all  points,  like  an  nn- 
mothered  goddess.  Bnt  what  we 
have  ehiefly  to  complain  of-^itis,  by 
the  way,  a  niee  qnestion  whether,  if 
perfect  rules  bad  been  in  vogue  in  the 
Adam-and-Evo  club,  we  should  ever 
have  had  the  opportunity  either  to 
complain  or  to  approve  of  ita  rules, 
or  of  anything  else  connected  with  it 
•—is  that  no  oode  of  exolusioD  had 
been  drawn  up,  or,  if  it  had,  that  it 
was  administered  with  a  too  great 
laxity.  The  blaok  ball  had  either 
not  been  introdoced  for  the  keeping 
out  of  ineligible  oandidatei,  or  the 
mother  of  mankind  foigot,  on  at 
least  one  memorable  and.  disastcons 
occasion,  to  exercise  her  privilege ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  abseiwe  of  Her 
husband,  who,  by  as  disastrous  an 
oversight,  had  omitted  to  leave  bis 
veto  proxy.  The  Club  of  Paradise 
was  essentially  a  olub  for  two;  the 
introduotian  of  a  third  member,  it 
may  be  said  with  reverenoe,  played 
the  serpent  with  it  So  much  for 
the  antiquity  ci  dubs.  It  is  enough 
to  have  iixed  the  first ;  and  we  shall 
not  again  intrude  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Flood,  except  barely  to  xnen« 
tion  that  memorable  little  associ^ 
tion  which  floated  over  its  dangers 
secure  within  the  wooden  walls  .of 
the  Ark.  That  also  was  a  temporary 
association,  which  carried  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  disiolutioQ.  With 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  it  tras 
dissolved  aocordingly. 

Man,  it  has  been  profoundly  ob- 
served, is  a  social  ammal.  He  likes 
to  Imk  his  life  to  that  of  anotlier 
man;  sometimes  in  desperation,  of 
love  or  of  some  other  pleaeonta^ec- 
tioD,  to  that  of  a  womaa  But  in 
addition  to  his  fondness  for  society 
*^a  disposition  which  presupposes 
a  tendency  to  interchange  views  on 
things  in  general  in  random  and 
misoellaneotfiigatheiingB-^heis  also 
an  associative  animal  That  is,  he 
is  social  and  exclusive  at  once.  He 
will  be  on  intimate  terms  with  some 
one,  not  with  every  oneu  He  will 
have  his  choice^  more  or  less,  in  his 


convives  or  companions.  He  is  not 
a  straw  or  a  feather,  to  be  drifted 
any  whither  or  blown  upon  by  every 
wind  of  heaven:  not  a  pipe,  to 
be  played  upon  oy  every  jmssing 
bungler  of  a  musician.  Tnis  ten« 
dency  to  correct  sociability  by  exclu- 
siveness,  is  one  which  manifests  it- 
seli  m  difiereni  degrees  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  stages  of 
taste  or  phases  of  civilization*  The 
higher  his  amount  of  culture,  the 
more  dainty  and  txigeant  will  a  man 
be  in  the  demands  be  makes  for  a 
like  amount  in  his  fellows;  and  if 
the  training  of  the  intellect  baa  not 
worn  away  and  erased  the  heart, 
the  ;great^  will  be  the  fasUdious- 
neas  with  which  he  selects  the  few 
whom  he  will  venture  to  make  the 
depositaries  of  his  profounder  senti- 
ments. Education  multiplies  inde- 
finitely the  possibility  of  diffeiences 
of  opinion*  sJthough  it  abridges  the 
hkelihood  of  their  ext^nal  manifes- 
tation- Two  New  Zealanders  may 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
ference of  the  one  for  an  Englishman, 
of  the  other  for  a  Frenchman— we 
mean  when  viewed  as  maUrUfl  for 
their  simple  cuisine.  But  national 
enlightenment  and  individual  culti- 
vation will  introduce  (questions  of 
even  greater  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance than  the  relative  succulence 
of  a  Jesuit  and  a  Protestant  mis- 
fiionary.  And  there  is  scarcely  a 
point  of  diilerence  in  matters  ipoU- 
tical,  eccleBJasticaU  social,  acientiflc, 
literaryjor  artistic,  which  has  not 
been  the  basis  on  which  a  club— an 
association  which  recognizes  the 
identity,  on  som^  important  ques- 
tion, of  its  members,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  entertained  by  tbo 
persons  without  their  rulea— has 
not  been  founded. 

England  has  been  reckoned  the 
native  land  of  dubs,  and  tbe 
Englishman  the  most  clubbable  of 
animals.  The  reason  for  this  has 
been  found  in  his  disposition  to 
unbend  and  to  refect  himself  within 
a  linnted  circle,  He  likes  to  take 
down  the  windows  of  his  heart; 
but  it  shall  not  be  on  the  highway. 
He  likes  to  converse  about  the 
secrets  of  his  party ;  but  he  will  not 
betray  itd  watchwords  to  any  but 
ascertained  sympathizers.   The  &1- 
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lacy  bus  before  now  been  pointed 
out  which  made  Archbishop  Trench, 
in  his  nnmitred,  decanal  days,  infer 
that  because  the  dub  is,  in  its  modem 
sense,  a  peculiarly  English  idea  and 
entity,  therefore  the  English  aro 
peculiarly  sociable  abore  all  the 
other  nauons  of  the  earth.  'The 
contrary  is  true,'  as  Grace  and 
Philip  Wharton,  in  their  '  Wits  and 
Beaox  of  Society/  jointly  afiBrm; 
'  nay,  tvaa  true,  even  in  the  days  of 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele— even  in  the 
days  of  Johnson,  Walpole,  Selwyn; 
igr,  and  at  all  time  since  we  have 
been  a  nation.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
not  the  most  sociable,  but  ilie  most 
associative  race;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  clubs  is  a  proof  of  it  We 
csnnot,  and  never  could,  talk  freely, 
comfortably,  and  generally,  without 
a  company  for  talking.  Conversa- 
tion has  always  been  with  ua  as 
much  a  business  as  nulioad-making, 
or  what  not  It  has  always  de- 
manded certain  accessories,  certain 
condiments,  certain  stimulants  to 
work  it  up  to  the  proper  pitch. 
•*  We  all  know  **  we  are  the  cleverest 
9nd  wittiest  people  under  the  sun; 
but  then  our  wit  has  been  stereo- 
typy. iSrance  has  no  "  Joe  Miller  ;** 
for  a  hon-mot  there,  however  good, 
is  only  ajppreciated  historically.  Our 
wit  is  printed,  not  spoken ;  our  beat 
wits  behind  an  inkhom  have  some- 
times  been  the  veriest  logs  in  society. 
On  the  Continent  cinbs  were  not 
called  for,  because  society  itself  was 
the  arena  of  conversation.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
could  only  chat  when  at  his  ease ; 
could  only  be  at  his  ease  among 
those  who  agreed  with  him  on  the 
main  points  of  religion  and  politics, 
and  even  then  wanted  the  aid  of  a 
liottle  to  make  him  oomfortabla 
Our  want  of  sociability  was .  the 
cause  of  our  clubbing,  and  therefore 
the  word  ''club  "  ispurely  English.' 
In  an^  case,  the  English  are  not 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
matter  of  clubs,  as  if  other  nations, 
whether  of  antiquity  or  of  modem 
times,  knew  nothing  about  them. 
The  tendency  to  association  rests, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
recognise,  upon  the  ftict  of  identity 
or  of  likeness  of  taste  or  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  associated| 


with  a  synohronoufl  idea  of  unlike* 
ness  or  tm^yminthy  in  regard  to 
their  binding  principles  on  uie  part 
of  the  persons  without  their  pale. 
Wherever  there  baa  been  commu- 
nity^ subsisting  side  by  side  with 
indilTeronoe  or  antagonism,  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  inoorpo- 
ration*  And  oorporations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  ore  in  their 
essence  clubs,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  justi^  their  claim  to  the 
title  by  the  equal  distribution  of 
expenses,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they 
hav«  or  have  not  expenses  at  all  to 
incur  or  to  de&ay.  Club,  indeed, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  a  name  derived 
from  a  necessity,  but  from  an  acci- 
dent of  organization.  The  esoterics 
of  PytbagoraB,  the  mystics  of 
Eleuais,  were  virtually  dubbists,  aa 
being  diffeveneed  from  the  esoterics 
or  from  the  uninitiated.  Such  aa 
these,  and  aa  the  Essenes  amongst 
the  Jews,  were  in  tact  the  philoso- 
phical or  religious  club-men  of 
antiquity.  Other  asaooiations  for 
the  proseoutioii  of  morals,  or  of 
tmmorals,  as  the  case  might  be»  were 
well  enough  known  to  Greece ;  and, 
when  introduced  furtively  into  Borne, 
alarmed  the  virtue  of  the  senata 

Clubbismhas  resulted  from  exi>a- 
triated  nationality.  The  old  cobnial 
Greek  would  cleave  to  his  follow- 
Greek  as  against  the  barbarian 
whom  he  sup^iliouslv  excluded 
from  the  amemties  of  Lis  society. 
The  Roman  pro-consul  or  centurion 
would  imboid  with  hia  fellow- 
BcHnan  when  he  would  not  suffer 
the  intimate  or  equal  advances  of 
the  obain-mailed  Daoian  or  the 
Briton  of  the  meteoric  hair. 

Politics  have  been  a  club*bond ; 
and  associations,  ages  before  our 
own  Carlton  or  the  French  Jaco- 
bins, had  been  formed  for  the  con- 
servation or  for  the  overthrow  of 
existing  governments. 

Science  had  its  clubs  dotted  here 
and  there  throughout  a  scattered 
Hellas,  ages  before  our  own  Boyal 
Society  sought  to  explain  the  reason 
why  a  living  fish  introduced  into  a 
vessel  brimful  of  water  would  not 
cause  the  water  to  overflow. 

Art  was  a  mystery,  and  a  basii  of 
association.  Giste  and  hereditary 
handicrafts  were  the  insignia  of  the 
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dnbbist  sikizit*  as  nowadays  aie  the 
trades'  unions,  the  strikes,  and  the 
lockouts  of  labonr  and  the  em- 
ployers of  labonr.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  anjr  end  which  two  men 
may  have  m  common  which  may 
not  give  rise  to  an  association  for 
the  porpose  of  accomplishing  that 
end,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  for  revolution  or  for  consoli- 
dation; for  Bcience  or  for  amuse- 
ment ;  for  gambling  or  for  plunder ; 
or  even,  tesUbus  the  Thngs  cum  De 
Qoincey,  for  the  fine  art  of  murder. 

But  chiefly  we  look  npon  the  club 
as  a  social  gathering  of  convives;  of 
men  who,  whatever  be  the  pro- 
founder  purpose  for  which  they 
assemble  together^  agree  in  tins, 
that  they  shall  be  comforted  with 
apples  and  stayed  with  flagODS  in 
congenial  sooiety.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing  are,  if  not  the  life  of  clubs,  a 
very  visible  sign  of  their  existence. 
The  spirit  of  adhesion  is  in  the 
bowl  or  the  loving-cup ;  the  soul  of 
co-partnery  is  in  the  cookery;  the 
sentiment  of  confraternity  is  warmly 
cherished  at  the  extremity  of  an 
Havana ;  and  the  clouds  of  external 
difference  are  dissipated  along  with 
the  narcotic  incense  to  such  gentle 
winds  as  an  6nlijg;htened  theory  of 
Yontilation  permits  to  play  around 
the  smoking-room. 

A  churchwarden,  whether  done 
in  flesh  and  blood  or,  less  fearfully 
and  wonderfully,  in  pipe-clay,  was^ 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  beyond 
the  most  gorgeous  dreams  or  the 
most  magiilficent  ideals  of  Plato. 
Yet  the  philosopher  enjoyed  his 
Symposium,  as  did  many  of  the  cul- 
tivated and  curious  Athenians  of 
his  own  and  of  after  times.  We 
have  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  some 
of  these  meetings  in  the  '  Symposioo 
Qii&^tions '  which  the  piety  of  Plu- 
tarch has  preserved  and  discussed. 
The  idea  of  gathering  for  the  joint 
refection  of  mind  and  body  has 
given  us  the  '  Deipno8opbi^ta  *  of 
AtheD88U8,  and  the  '  Saturnalia '  of 
Macrobius.  Athens  had  its  clubs 
proper,  where  each  man  sent  his 
proportion  of  the  feast,  and  brought 
his  proportion  of  the  inteliectaal 
entertainment.  Of  these,  the  club 
named  after  Hercules  is  the  one 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day 


is  tiia  best  remembered.  Sptrta 
was  olubbish  to  the  backbone  in  the 
idea  of  its  eommoD  repasts,  whera 
the  pubhc  tables  were  spread  fat 
messes  of  fifteen  each,  the  members 
of  which  were  elected  by  ballot 
We  leave  these,  however,  to  their 
blaok  broth  and  their  laconisms, 
that  we  may  come  to  the  foaming 
tankard  and  the  wit-combat^  to  the 
sparkle  of  champagne  and  the  e&r- 
vescence  of  repartee. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  olub  in  Eng- 
land of  which  we  have  any  traces 
was  one  of  which  Oooleve,  and  pro- 
bably Chaucer,  were  members.  It 
was  flourishing  in  the  zeign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  was  called  ^La 
Court  de  bone  Compagnie.'  It 
was  a  society  governed  by  its  duly 
appointed  officers,  and  amcaoahle  to 
a  certain  code  of  regulations.  'This 
society  of  four  centuries  and  a  half 
since  was  evidently  a  jovial  com- 
pany,' says  Mr.  Timbs;  to  ns  its 
members  are  simply  empty  bottles, 
marines,  and  dead  men. 

Ben  Jonson,  whose  social  and 
afiectionate  afiOnities  were,  to  do  him 
justice,  as  remarkable  as  his  con-' 
vivial  proclivities,  was  the  founder 
of  a  club  that  met  at  the  Devil 
tavern  near  Temple  Bar.  The  rare 
old  Ben  would  doubtless  be  magnir 
ficent  in  the  midst  of  his  lit^sry 
'sons,*  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
wait  reverently  for  hia  hiooops  and 
his  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment 
For  the  moment  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  think  of  him  as  a  member 
of  that  more  historioal  whieh  met 
at  the  Mermaid,  in  Bread  Street, 
and  to  which  belonged  Raleigh^ 
Shakespeare,  Beaumonii,  Fletcher, 
Donne,  and  others  of  on(y  less  cele- 
brity. But  it  wss  years  after  this 
that  we  make  acquaintance  with 
the  word  'club;'  for  formerly  the 
thing  had  gone  under  differ^ 
names,  according  to  the  diltrent 
objects  proposed.  The  ^retiw  had 
to  be  named  after  the  species  had 
grown  and  multiplied.  '  We  now 
use  the  word  dubbe,*  asys  <^d 
John  Aubrey,  F.ILS.,  and  the  gos; 
siping  recorder  of  '  Miseelianies, 
'  for  a  sodality  in  a  taveme'— «o- 
dahty,  in  this  case,  beings  as  we 
opine,  the  Latm  for  a  'frae«nd- 
easy.' 
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86  wtfy  m  1659,  when  Axthrey 
becBine  ft  member  of  tbe  Bota,  after 
doe  ballotiiig  and  adrnxsion,  we  find 
iiat  polftleB  bad  penetrated  &r  into 
6htb4ifo;  and  it  is  not  wonderfol 
thai  we  ahonkl  find  Dryden  think- 
teg  it  neoeeaary  to  ask  indignantl  j« 
dnriD^  the  patriarchal  government 
of  Charles  TI.,  who  was  the  father  of 
(so  many  oO  his  people,  by  what  sane- 
tion  they  beoametbe  rallying  places 
of  the  Opposition. '  What  right,'  de- 
mands gloriooB  John,  *  has  any  man 
k>  meet  In  feotioas  olnbs  to  vilify 
the  government?  "What  right,  in- 
deed! 

Bat  we  ha;ve  antioipated.  Before 
tiie  first  real  dnb  was  opened  nnder 
that  name,  a  society  of  wits  who 
met  at  the  Mermaid,  and  whom  we 
have  jnst  menti<H)ed,  had  flonrished 
and  sparkled  nnder  the  favour  or 
the  x^resideni^  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Joneon.  Who  would  not,  if  he 
eenld — conveniently,  that  is,  with- 
out sacrifioing  his  privileges  as  a 
contemporary  of  telegraphs,  express 
tn&s,  and  limited  liability  hotel 
and  finance  oompanjes— have  given 
a  pretty  premium  to  have  been 
stowed  away  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  or  to  have  served  for  'one 
night  only'  as  a  drawer  of  their 
strong  waters,  if  he  might  but  have 
Ustened  to  such  'wit-combats'  as 
Beaunaont  celebrates  in  an  epistle  to 
the  *mxe  Ben'  of  our  literature, 
and  aa  Fuller  alludes  to  in  his 
'  Worthies?*  '  Hany  were  the  wit- 
oombatfl,'  says  the  latter,  '  betwixt 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which 
two  I  behold  (in  my  mind's  eye, 
Horatio  1)  like  a  Spuiish  great 
galleon  and  an  English  man-of- 
war:  Master  Jonson,  like  the 
former,  was  bidlt  fiur  higher  In 
learning;  solid,  but  slow  in  his 
performances.  Shakespeare,  with 
tiie  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
bulk,  tmt  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
tnni  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and 
take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.* 
Beaumont  is  more  tapturous  a  de- 
sttiber,  as  becomee  one  who  bad 
peisoMlly  assisted  at  the  intellec- 
tual revels  to  which  he  refers.  One 
or  two  Ikies  of  the  following  quota- 
tion from  him  are  known  to  nearly 
everybody ;  tbe  whole  of  it  may  be 
rather  more  unfamiliar. 


•MMUian  tt»  HtU^iHII  tik4  to  loil 

Slan  1  aw  yto»  ftr  wit  to  Hka  A  rat 
Bcid  up  U  taiato,  which  nm  do  tbe  bnt 
With  tbe  beft  gMBOOitvn :  what  tbiagi  have  w 

wen 
Done  at  tbe  Menaald  t  beard  words  that  bate 

Men 
86  DlmMa  andw  Ml  of  nbtOe  flame, 
^  If  that  ewtty  eiw  Dram  whence  they  cane 
Had  wax  to  imi  bla  wbele  wit  la  a  Jrat, 
Aud  had  resolved  to  live  a  fud  tbe  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  theu  when  there  bstb  been  thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  Justify  the  town 
For  three  daja  past,  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  tbe  whole  city  io  talk  fooltahlj 
TIU  tbatwtrecaimllied:  iDd  when  that  waa  gont 
We  toft  an  air  beblnd  Hi,  wbkb  aloM 
Was  able  to  make  tbe  two  next  ooropanlea 
Right  witty;  tbovgh  but  dowxtfight  fuols.  mora 

wtoe.* 

Modem  soeptkHam  has  thrown 
much  doubt  on  the  long  current 
tradition  that  it  waa  Sir  Walter 
Baieigh  who  founded  the  Mermaid 
Club.  It  waa  very  pleasant  to  re- 
ceive this  account  of  its  institntion, 
by  faith ;  it  can  for  the  future  be 
received,  alas!  by  nothing  short  of 
credulity.  Gifford,  however,  who  is 
not  generally  omnivorous  in  his 
beliefs,  speaks  of  the  Mermaid  aa 
though  he  saw  no  reason  to  chal« 
lenge  the  popular  sentiment  as  to 
Sir  Walter  being  its  fkther.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  endorses  the 
oommonly  received  notion  of  the 
Mermaid  having  stood  in  Friday 
Street,  Gheapside;  whilst  it  is  said 
by  Ben  Jonson  hnnself,  who  must 
have  been  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  when  he  entered  iho 
tavern,  to  have  been  in  Bread  Street 
But  the  di£ference  is  reconciled  when 
we  have  an  opi^rtime  explanation 
that  the  Mermaid  in  Bread  Street, 
the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street,  and 
tbe  Mermaid  in  Gheapside,  were  all 
one  and  tbe  same  Mermaid  with  dif- 
ferent outlets  and  approaches.  The 
house  was  consumed  in  the  great 
fire  of  X  666. 

Now  for  Giftord.  'About  this 
time  (1603),'  he  says,  'Jonson  pro- 
bably began  to  acquire  that  turn  for 
conviviality  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards noted.  Sir  Walter  Baieigh, 
previous  to  his  unfortunate  engage- 
ment with  the  wretched  Oobham 
and  others,  had  instituted  a  meeting 
of  leattx  egprits  at  the  Mermaid,  a 
celebrated  tavern  in  I^day  Street. 
Of  this  club,  which  combined  more 
talent  and  genius  than  ever  met 
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together  bofore  or  sinc^o,  our  author 
was  a  incniixH* ;  aiul  here  for  many 
\cars  ho  regularly  repair-*;],  with 
Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  I'lctchc:*, 
8elden,  Cotton,  Carew,  JLirtiii, 
Donue,  and  many  otlirrs,  whoso 
names,  even  at  this  dihtaut  period, 
call  up  a  niinpled  feeling;  of  rov^e- 
renco  and  re>^[)'jct.* 

Simon  WaJloe,  tlio  lio.-.t  of  tho 
Devil  Tavern,  whioU  stood  near 
Tornplo  Bar,  and  had  for  a  sign  St. 
Dunstan  pulling  tho  devil  by  tho 
nose,  seoms  to  havo  been  a  magnate 
of  good  fellows,  if,  that  is,  tho  com- 
plimentary rank  of  Duke  Wadloe, 
and  Simon  tho  King,  conferred  upon 
In'm  by  Ben  Jonson,  ought  to  be 
taken  as  the  tribute  due  to  honest 
worth.  HiB  liquor,  we  fear,  was  not 
BO  princely  as  his  character ;  for  Bon 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  comedy 
'  The  Devil  is  an  Afise/  when  he  ana 
his  sons  'drank  bad  wine  at  the 
Devil.*  Was  there  a  punning  charge 
in  the  title  of  this  play  against  the 
commercial  imprudenoo  of  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  the  sale  of  nndrink- 
able  fluids?  For  the  Apollo  Club, 
which  met  hero,  Ben  Jonson  drew 
up  his  celebrated  *  Leges  Convi- 
Tiales/  in  which  ho  was  disinte- 
rested enough  to  recommend  tem- 
perance and  to  eschew  tho  utterance 
of  'insipida  poemata.'  Above  the 
door  of  tho  club-room  was  placed  a 
bust  of  Apollo,  and  underneath  the 
bust  were  inscribed  the  following 
linos  of  '  Welcome,'  which  were 
after  his  death  authenticated  by  the 
inscription,  borrowed  from  his  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  *0  lloi-e 
Ben  Jonson.' 

'  VVelcome  all,  who  Iea4  or  fuUotr, 
To  the  OracU  tf  JiwMo.— 
licre  Uc  speaks  out  of  hU  potlla. 
Or  tbc  tripos,  bis  tower  bolUc; 
All  hia  answers  aro  divioo. 
Truth  iU»elf  doth  flow  In  wine. 
Hong  up  all  the  poor  hop-drlnkera, 
Crlci  old  Sim,  the  king  ofiikiukcrH; 
lie  that  half  of  life  abuses. 
That  ittd  watering  with  the  IMiuci, 
TLu«e  dull  girU  no  go^d  cau  meau  u^; 
>V'lne  it  is  tbc  milk  of  Vcnu*, 
Aud  the  poeffi  horse  accounlcd: 
Ply  it,  and  you  nil  are  mounted. 
'Tis  true,  the  I'hoebeian  liquor 
Cheers  the  brain,  makes  wit  the  quicker. 
Fays  all  debts,  cures  all  di:»eakes, 
And  at  oucQ  Uiroc  sanaes  pU-ascSb 
Weloome  all.  wlio  load  or  follow, 
To  the  OracU  qf  JpoUo: 


HaYQ  Ben  was  king  hero,  and 
patriarch;  looked  up  to  by  his 
Hirroun<lin^  'sons'  now  as  'tho 
boon  Del  pliic  god'  himself,  now  as 
a  i(<  I  nuti  to  that  deity.  Lad  ios  wore 
allowed  to  attend  tho  meetings  ot 
tho  club;  but  whether  they  exer- 
cihe  J  any  suflfrage  there  in  tho  shape 
of  ojHJn  vote  or  ballot,  we  know  not. 
AVo  would  respectfully  relegate  the 
task  of  discovory  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
whom  we  fancy  we  have  probably 
helped  to  a  new  and  valuable  argu- 
ment for  his  next  advocacy  of  female 
enfranchisement.  If  a  woman  could 
vote  at  the  Devil,  why  not  at  tho 
leas  important  and  less  brilliant 
club  of  St.  Stephen,  with  whom  she 
would  naturally  havo  a  more  fami- 
liar spirit. 

Poor  Ben,  canonized  at  the  Devil, 
was  Badly  shorn  of  his  splendour  at 
Hawthornden,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  foot,  and  where  he  spent  three 
weeks  with  Drummond,  to  whom 
he  detailed  those  maudlin  exagge- 
rations of  the  miserable  circum- 
etances  of  Spenser's  death,  which 
every  person  of  sensibility  tries  hard 
not  to  believe.  Drummond  has  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  the  cha- 
ract-er  of  Ben  Jonson ;  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  ho  darkly  alludes 
to  the  latter's  change  of  reh'gion. 
Wliilst  under  a  cloud — in  prison,  in 
fact,  for  the  murder  of  an  actor,  of 
which  ho  was  acquitted — Ben  liad 
been  converted  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  by  a  priest  of  that  pertiuar 
Bion  who  visited  him.  With  hia  en- 
largement came  his  recantation; 
and  it  is  certified,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  sincerity,  tliat  upon  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  drained  the  sacramental 
cup  in  his  satisfaction  at  finding 
himself  again  a  member  of  a  reli- 
gious community  that  had  the  good 
taste  to  celebrate  the  communion  in 
both  kinds.  His  spiritual  life  was 
too  robust  to  be  supported  on  a 
wafer.  *He  is  a  great  lover  and 
praiser  of  himself,'  says  Drummond; 
*acontenmer  and  soomer  of  others; 
given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a 
jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after 
drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler  of 
ill  parts  which  reign  in  him;  a 
bragger  of  some  good  thing  that  h9 
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waniath;  thinking  notblDg  well  but 
what  dtber  he  himself  or  some  of 
his  friends^ and  countrymen  hath 
said  or  done;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to 
gain  or  keep;  yindictiyej  but«  if 
well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both; 
interpretetU  best  sayings  and  deeds 
often  to  the  worst ;  oppressed  with 
&nta8y>  whioh  hath  ever  mastered 
his  reason,  a  general  disease  in 
many  poets/ 

Thomas  Bandolph  was  one  of  tho 
adopted  sons  of  Ben  Jonson.  He 
was  bom  at  Nuneham,  near  Davcu- 
tzy^in  Northamptonalure,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Gambrldga 
He  vaa  the  author  of  '  The  Huse's 
Looking  Glass/  'The  Jealous 
LoTOta/  of  a  'Divine  Pastorall 
Egloqua,'  which  is  extant  in  a  ms. 
of  the  Harleian  collection*  where  it 
forms  one  of  a '  Handful  of  Gelestiall 
Flowers.'  How  natural  it  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  &ct  thatite  pas- 
toral peraonoB  argue  the  (question  of 
predestination ;  a  mistake  mto  which 
it  was  the  vice  of  his  age  to  fiiU,  and 
into  which  Spenser  had  previously 
fallen,  when  in  his  'Shepherdis 
Calendar'  (1579)  he  made  Colin 
Clout  and  his  fellows  of  tho  crook 
enter  npon  questions  aa  abstruse 
and  leanied  as  those  which  occupied 
the  council  of  Milton's  Pandemo- 
nium. Handolph  impaired  his  fine 
talents  by  the  indulgence  of  iotem- 
peiate  habits,  and  precipitated  the 
death  which  cut  short  his  promise 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nina  The  in^ 
troduction  of  Bondolph  to  Jonson, 
and  their  assumption  of  a  correla- 
tive sonship  and  paternity,  is  one  of 
the  salient  traditions  of  thei  Apollo 
Club.  Bandolph  had  remained  suf- 
ficiently long  in  London  without 
means,  to  have  held  really  as  well 
as  poetically  a  'Parley  with  his 
Emp^  Purse/  This  wos  a  poem 
which  Jonson  had  presumably  seen 
and  admired.  Bandolph,  inoigent 
yet  curious  after  literary  celebrities, 
determined  to  feast  his  eyes  with  a 
sight  of  London.  Accordingly,  at 
a  fitting  moment  he  repaired  to  the 
Devil;  but  being  unknowUp  and 
abashed  by  his  own  conscious  wont 
of  money,  he  ventured  no  further 
tban  to  peep  into  tho  room  whero 


a  small  company  of  choice  spirits 
were  assembled,  Jonson  being  one. 
Ben,  catching  sight  of  the  'scholar's 
thr^bare  habit/  called  out,  '  John 
Bopeep,  come  in,'  which  Bandolph 
did  without  further  invitation.  Im- 
mediately the  company  began  to 
make  rhymes  upon  the  meanness  of 
his  ck)thes,  ordering  in,  at  the  same 
time^  a  modicum  of  sack  to  keep 
their  wit  from  rusting.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  Bandolph,  who  re- 
turned the  compliment  in  character 
by  thus  addressing  the  company, 
four  in  number:— 

*  I,  John  BopMp,  to  you  four  «be«|^ 

WiUi  each  one  bii  good  fleece. 
If  th«t  jou  axe  willing,  to  gtte  me  fire  ihnUDS, 

'Tie  fifteen  pence  «-pleoe.' 

'  By  J—/  and  Jonson  here  swore 
an  oath  which  is  now  almost  the 
monopoly  of  Irishmen—'  I  believe 
this  IS  zny  son  Bandolph.'  The 
extemporised  afiUiation  was  con- 
firmed;  and  Bandolph  was  ever 
after  one  of  the  adopted  *  boys'  of 
lather  Ben. 

The  Beta,  which  we  have  already 
named  as  counting  Aubrey  on  its 
roll  of  early  members,  was  instituted 
in  the  year  1659.  It  was  a  repub- 
lican debating  club,  and  used  for 
the    dissemination   of    republican 

Principles.  It  met  in  New  Palace 
ard,  Westminster;  and  derived 
its  name  from  a  plan  proposed  to 
tho  House  of  Commons,  by  Henry 
Kevil,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Beta,  and  which  it  waa  the  design 
of  the  club  to  i)romote,  that  a  third 
part  of  the  national  representatives 
should  rote  out  by  ballot  every 
year,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election 
for  three  years  to  come.  Bound 
the  table  '  in  a  room/  Aubrey  tells 
us,  '  filled  every  evening  as  full  as 
it  could  be  crammed,*  sat  Henry 
Nevil  aforesaid,  Milton,  Morvell, 
Charles  Wolseley,  John  WDdman, 
Cyriao  Skinner,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Petty,  Harrington,  and 
their  friends,  discussing  ideal  con- 
stitutions  and  administrations.  The 
principal  spouter  or  lecturer  at  Ihis 
club  was  Harrington,  who  gave  fre- 
quent prelections  here  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  commonwealth  and  tho 
ballot  This  was  the  James  Har- 
rington who  wrote  an  Utopian 
Aristocratico-Bepublican  work  called 
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'Oceana/  published  in  1656;  and 
"Who  managed  to  win  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole's  assent  to  procure  the  privilege 
of  dedicating  the  porformanco  to 
the  Protector,  her  father;  "whose 
government,  neverthel('>ss,  was  as- 
sailed in  it  as  '  the  violent  admi- 
nistration of  the  Protector  by  his 
bashaws,  inten<Iants,  or  majors- 
general/  Hiirhngton  was  a  repub- 
lican, but  no  leveller,  and  held 
firmly  by  the  inherent  and  exclusive 
abilities  of  gentle  blood  to  lead  and 
to  command  successfully.  Hume, 
who  pronounced  the  '  Oceana/  al- 
though it  be  the  model  of  a  perfect 
republic,  the  most  rational  of  all 
pimilax  productions,  further  observes 
that  '  it  was  well  adapted  to  that 
age,  when  the  plans  of  imaginary 
republics  were  the  daily  subjects  of 
debate  and  conversation ;  and  even 
in  our  time  it  is  justly  admired  as  a 
work  of  genius  and  invention/  It 
wafi,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
against  this  '  Heathenish  Common- 
wealth' of  Harrington,  that  Richard 
Baxter  published  his  '  Holy  Com- 
monwealth/ intended  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  a  monarchy  over 
either  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy. 
The  Rota,  of  which  we  have  said 
that  Harrington  was  the  Mercurius, 
or  chief  speaker,  was  broken  up 
after  the  Restoration.  A  reference 
to  its  members  and  their  pursuits 
survives  in  the  third  Canto  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Butler's  <  Hudibras/ 
the  argument  of  which  sets  forth 
that 

'  The  Knight,  «riUi  various  doubu  povsest, 
To  win  the  lady  ((oes  (n  quest 
OrSidD>pbol  the  Rosy-crucUn, 
To  luiow  ibe  desUnies'  rMMluttpo.' 

Sidrophel  is    described  by  Butler 
as  being— 

*  as  fall  ctf  tricks 
As  RoU*men  of  politics/ 

It  has  been  pleasantly  but  rather 
illiberally  remarked  that  the  second 
Charles  was  said  to  have  died  a 
papist  because  he  had  no  religion  at 
all  during  his  life.  When  such  a 
king  had  been  brought  back  to  take 
the  place  of  a  '  puritanical  protec- 
torate/ and  especially  when  he  had 
placed  the  country  at  tho  feet  of 
f'rance  and  invited  insult  and  injury 
from  Holland,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  loyalfy  and  independence  of 


personal  and  national  feeling  shonlil 
bo  at  war.  Nor  was  it  wonderful 
that  men  of  opposite  parties,  when 
thoy  met  together  to  discuss  their 
bottle  and  their  pipe,  should  fall 
out  with  rather  uncivil  dudgeon, 
and  make  themselves  mutually  dis- 
aRTeeable  and  mutually  uncomfort- 
able. Society,  therefore,  if  it  would 
have  any  unanimity  or  peace  in  its 
meetings,  must  have,  amongst  other 
conditions,  and  beyond  other  con- 
ditiouf!,  a  like  political  shibboleth. 
The  vehemence  of  religious  and 
political  partisanship  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  coffee-houses  to 
originate  and  to  multiply  the  forma- 
tion of  clubs  whose  members  might 
with  security  discuss  opinions  about 
which  they  were  in  the  main  una- 
nimous, or  about  which,  being  una- 
nimous, they  could  afford  to  be 
silent  at  the  same  time  that  they 
had  no  trepidation  at  the  thought 
of  their  acciilental  introduction. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  that  men  left  such  c^n  ga- 
therings as  were  afforded  at  the 
'  Grecian,'  a  coffee-house  which,  in 
1665,  was  kept  in  Devereux  Court, 
Strand,  by  a  Hellenic  gentleman, 
named  Constantine;  '  Will's/  which 
Dryden  a  few  years  later  made  illus- 
trious by  his  wit  and  critical 
acumen ;  '  Garmway's/  of  Exchange 
Alley.  It  was,  wo  say,  during  tho 
reign  of  Charles  IT.  that  men  began 
to  find  it  convenient  to  forsake  tho 
open  gatherings  of  such  establish- 
ments as  the  above,  and  to  betake 
themselves  with  birds  of  their  own 
feather  to  separate  houses.  Poli- 
tical opinions  dictated  the  sevenl 
places  to  wliich  gentlemen  resorted 
for  their  refreshments ;  so  that  pre- 
sently there  came  to  he  recognised 
and  regular  Wliig  and  Tory  coffee- 
houses. In  tho  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  '  Cocoa-Tree '  in  St  James's 
Street  was  reserved  for  the  Jaz-obitt  s ; 
while  Whigs  alone  fl^e(lnented  the 
'  St.  James's '  in  the  J-ame  street. 
The  club  politician  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  had.  however,  learned 
to  concern  himself  witli  smaller 
matters  than  his  predecessor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  or 
tho  l^estoration.  Whilst  the  latter 
had  been  plotting  to  compass  a 
revolutaon,  the  sabTersion  of  a  dy- 
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nisfy,  or  tha  overthrow  of  an  ex* 
istiog  goTemmeatf  the  former  was 
OQotent  to  intrigue  for  the  downfall 
of  a  ministiy  or  for  iho  disgrace  of 
a  favonrite. 

The  '  October  ClnV  named.from 
the  peooliar  tippler-October  ale— 
whieh  its  pations  most  affected,  was 
one  of  the  most  unoompromising  of 
Tory  associations.  It  numbered 
about  a  hnudied  and  filly  members^ 
coootry  gentlemen  and  county  re- 
presoitatiTeSj  who  diank  their  en* 
thufiiastio  toasts,  sometimes  to  the 
kmg  over  the  water,  and  at  others 
to  Dr.  Sacheverell  sad  the  Ghnrch 
of  Eogland.  The  meetings  of  the 
October  Club  took  place  at  the 
Bell,,  in  King  Street,  Weetminster^ 
wb^  the  fiercest  Jacobite  of  them 
all  tolerated  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  Dab  I,  which  hung  in  the 
club-room.  They  did  not  under* 
stand  temporisiog,  a&d  could  not 
brook  any  processes  of  political  ex« 
pedieocy*  They  found  &ult  with 
the  Harieian  admudstration,  which 
took  office  in  1710^  becimae  its 
members  treated  with  some  mode^ 
ratbn  their  rivals,  the  Whiga»  whom 
the  Octobers  would  have  impeached 
without  reserve  or  exception.  '  We 
aie  plagued  here,'  sa^s  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  February  10, 1710- 
II,  '  with  an  October  Club;  i^at 
is^  a  set  of  above  a  hundred  par- 
liament men  of  12ie  country,  who 
dnnk  October  beer  a4  hemie,  and 
meet  eveiy  ev^dng  at  a  tavern  near 
tbe  ParliJiment,  to  consult  about 
afiairs,  and  to  drive  things  on  to 
extnemes  against  the  Whigs,  to  call 
the  old  ministry  to  account,  and  get 
off  five!  or  six  heads.'  It  was  to 
cool  the  noble  rage  of  these  rustic 
legislators  that  Swift  wrote  his 
skilful,  judicious,  and  successful 
'  Adfice  humbly  offered  to  the  Mem* 
bers  of  the  October  C^b.' 

Even  at  its  fiercest,  the  Ootobw 
had  been  too  slow  for  some  of  its 
ehoieer  spirits,  who,  seceding  from 
the  original  society,  formed  the 
Jklareh  Olub,  which  kept  the  vestol 
fires  of  its  altar  in  an  intenser  and 
mere  constant  fiama 

Other  clubs  with  which  Swift  was 
closely  identified  were  the  Saturday, 
the  Brothers*  and  the  Soriblerus. 
'  I  dined,'  he  says,  writing  to  Stella 


in  the  year  r7i3»  *  with  Locd  Trea- 
surer, and  shall  again  to*morrow, 
which  is  his  daji  when  all  the 
ministers  dine  wit^  him.  Ho  calls 
it  whipping  dsy*  It  is  always  on 
Saturday;  and  we  do^  indeed,  rally 
him  about  his  fiiults  on  that  day. 
I  was  of  the  original  club,  when 
only  poor  Lord  Rivers,  Lord 
Keeper,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
came;  but  now  Ormond,  Anglesey, 
Lord  Stewart,  Dartmouth,  and  other 
rabble  intrude,  and  I  scold  at  it: 
but  now  they  pretend  as  good  a 
title  as  I;  and,  indeed,  maoy  Sa^ 
turdays  I  am  not  there.  The  eom* 
pany  being  too  many,  I  don't  love 
it'  It  is  not  every  Irish  dean  who 
could  alEard  or  asgnme  to  be  so 
exclusive. 

Swift  was  in  his  time  a  very  im- 
portant and  influential  p<^1ioal 
character.  He  knew  much  of  the 
dub-life  of  England  of  his  day,  and 
had  studied  it  with  minute  atteo* 
tion«  A  few  years  beforo  the  time 
at  which  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Stella  from  which  wo  last  quoted, 
he  had  made  a  singular  debut  at 
Button's  ooffBe*hou6e,  whilst  yet  his 
literary  jeprntation  was  reafcrietedi 
and  hia  intimacy  with  the  wits  of 
the  metropolis  was  limited  to  Con* 
gxeve  and  a  few  others  with  \fhoia 
he  had  xwntraeted  an  acquaintance 
at  Sir  Wiliam  Temple's.  Button's 
was  at  this  time  a  noted  render* 
Yous  of  the  wits,  who  for  sevend 
SBoeessive  days  ofaeerved  a  strange 
clergyman  come  into  the  coffee- 
house, who  seemed  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  frequented.  It  was  his  prac- 
tice to  fay  his  hat  down  on  a  table, 
and  walk  to  and  fro  at  a  good  jpaoe 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  without 
speaking  to  any  mortal,  or  seeming 
to  attend  in  the  least  to  anything 
that  was  going  forward.  He  would 
then  take  up  his  hat,  pay  his  money 
at  the  bar,  and  walk  away  without 
opening  hiiB  lips*  After  having  ob- 
served his  shignlar  behaviour  for 
some  time,  they  concluded  him  to 
be  out  of  his  senses,  and  accordingly 
distinguished  him  by  t^  appella- 
tion of  the  'mad  parson.'  They 
now  faecama  more  attentive  than 
ever  to  his  motions ;  and  one  even- 
ing, while  they  were  observing  him. 
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tlicy  saw  him  c.'iFt  his  c  yo^  Fcvom.I 
times  on  a  crentlonian  in  boots,  who 
Fccmcd  to  be  jnst  come  from  Iho 
country,  and  at  last  advance  towards 
liim,  as  if  to  a-ldress  hira.  All 
were  cairor  to  lioar  what  the  dumb 
mad  divine  had  to  say,  and  imme- 
diately quitted  tlioir  Feats  to  pot 
near  liim.  Goinp  up  to  the  country 
gentleman,  Smfi,  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner,  and  wit ii out  any  previous 
Balute,  afiked  him :  '  Pray,  sir,  do 
you  renieml)er  any  pood  weather  in 
the  world  ?'  The  country  gentleman, 
after  staring  a  little  at  the  singu- 
larity of  his  maimers  and  the  oddity 
of  the  question,  replied :  '  Yes,  sir, 
I  thank  God,  I  rememl)er  a  great 
deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.' 

*  That   is   more/    returned   Swift, 

*  than  T  can  say ;  I  never  remember 
any  weather  that  was  not  too  cold 
or  too  hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry;  but 
however  God  Almighty  contrives  it, 
at  tho  end  of  the  year,  'tis  all  very 
well.'  Thus  having  paid,  tho  mad 
divine  resumed  his  hat,  and  speak- 
ing no  further  word  and  taking  no 
farther  notice  of  any  one,  quitted 
the  coffee-houpe,  leaving  the  staring 
epectators  more  confirmed  tlinn 
ever  in  their  opinion  of  his  insanity. 
On  their  part,  it  was  nnhappily  an 
error  only  of  time.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  his  life.  Swift  was  subject 
to  fits  of  giddiness,  which  linally 
developed  into  a  chronic  state  of 
fitfully  illumed  lunacy.  It  wa<5  in 
1736,  whilst  occupied  with  a  poem 
entitled  '  A  Character,  Panegyric, 
and  Description  of  the  Legion  Club,* 
ft  bitter  vituperative  patire,  of  which 
the  vigour  and  tho  indelicacy  are 
both  up  to  the  standard  of  Rabelais, 
that  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
BO  seTere  as  to  incapacitate  him  ever 
after  from  any  work  that  demanded 
continuous  thought  or  labour. 

But  wo  return  to  the  year  i7n> 
when  Swift  drew  up  the  rules  of 
the  Brothers'  Club,  which  met  every 
Thursday,  and  which  had  for  its 
object  *  to  advance  conversation  and 
friendship,  and  to  reward  learning 
without  interest  or  recommendation. 
"We  take  in,*  he  says,  'none  but 
men  of  wit,  or  men  of  interest ;  and 
if  we  go  on  as,  wo  began,  no  other 
club  in  that  town  will  be  worth 
talking  of.'    Originally  the  Brothers 


m(\  at  the  Tliat('hod  Eoupc  Tavom, 
in  St.  James's  Street;  from  which, 
for  purposes  of  economy,  they  mi- 
grated to  tho  Star  and  Garter,  in 
I'all  Mall.  It  was  one  of  the  Bro- 
thers, 'Duke'  Disney — *  a  fellow 
of  abundance  of  humour,  an  oM 
battt-red  rake,  but  VC17  honest;  n'>t 
an  old  man,  but  an  old  rake'— who 
'  said  of  Jenny  Kingrlown,  the  mail 
of  honour,  who  is  a  little  old,  tb^^: 
sinco  she  could  not  get  a  hu.sl^ir.il, 
the  queen  should  give  her  a  brevtt 
to  act  as  a  married  woman.' 

The  Brothers  had  a  political  pur- 
pose, which  having  served,  it  was 
broken  up;  its  dissolution  havinc^ 
been  precipitated  throiigh  tho  ani- 
mosity of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke. 
In  1 7 14,  Swift  was  busy  in  organiz- 
ing the  Scriblems  Club,  which  wn?^ 
rather  literary  than  political.  Of 
this  society,  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke, Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay, 
were  members.  The  name  of  Mar- 
tin Scriblems  owed  itself  to  a  pim 
of  Lord  Oxford's  npon  tho  patro- 
nymic of  Swift,  the  common  or 
generic  term  for  both  these  birds 
being  swallow.  The  transactions  of 
this  society  have  been  parily  prc- 
servefi  in  *  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parish,' 
a  satire  upon  Burnet's  '  History  of 
his  own  Time,'  and  partly  in  the 
'  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver.' 

Mr.  Timbs,  in  his  recent  work  on 
tho  '  Club  Lifo  of  London,'  has  fo 
conveniently  epitomized  a  certain 
tract,  reprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  which  was  the  first  to 
introduce  a  general  knowledge,  true 
or  faipe,  of  the  Calves'  Head  Club, 
•  in  ridicule  of  tho  memory  of 
Charles  I.,'  that  we  are  inclined  to 
transcribe  his  account  of  it.  The 
tract  alluded  to  is  entitled  '  Th*? 
Secret  History  of  the  Calves'  Head 
Club;  or  the  Republican  unmasked. 
Wherein  is  fully  shown  the  Religion 
of  tho  Calves'  Head  Heroes  in  their 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving  Song^ 
on  the  30th  of  January,  by  them 
called  Anthems,  for  the  years  1693, 
1694,  1695,  1696,  1697,  now  pub- 
lished to  demonstrate  the  restless, 
implacable  spirit  of  a  certain  party 
amongst  us  (1703),  who  are  never 
to  bo  satisfied  until  the  present 
Establishment  in  Ghnroh  and  State 
18  subrertcd/ 
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'  The  anthor  of  this  "  Soctet  His- 
tory "  supposed  to  bo  Ned  Ward, 
attributed  the  origin  of  the  Club  to 
Milton,  and  8(»ne  other  friends  of 
tho  Commonwealth^  in  opposition 
to  Bishop  Nixon,  Dr.  Sanderson,  and 
others,  who  met  privately   oTery 
30th  of  January,  and  compiled  a 
private  form  of  service  for  the  day, 
not  very  different  from  that  long 
used.   "  After  the  Bestoration,'*  says 
the  writer,  "  the  eyes  of  tho  govern- 
ment being  upon  the  whole  party, 
they  were  obhged  to  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  precaution ;   but  in 
the   reign  of  &ing  William,  they 
met  almost  in  a  public  maimer  ap- 
prehending no  danger/'  The  writer 
farther  tells  us,  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  kept  in  no  fixed  house, 
hat  that  they  mored  as  they  thought 
o(xivenient»    Tho  place  where  they 
met  when  liis  informant  was  with 
them  was  in  a  blind   alley   near 
Moorfields,  where  an  axe  hung  up 
in  the  club-room,   and  was  leve- 
leneed  as  a  principal  symbol  in  this 
diabolical  Bacratnent.    Their  bill  of 
fare  was  a  large  dish   of  calves' 
heads,  dressed    several   ways,   by 
which  they  represented  the  king 
and  his  friends  who  had  suffered  in 
his  cause;    a   large  pike,  with  a 
small  one  in  his  mouth,  as  an  em- 
blem of  tyranny;  a  large  cod's  head, 
by  which  they  intended  to  repre- 
eent  the  person  of  tho  king  singly ; 
a  boar's  head  with  an  apple  in  its 
mouth,  to  represent  the  king  by 
this  as  bestial,  as  by  their  other 
hieroglyphics  they  had  done  foolish 
and  tyrannicAh     After  the  repast 
was  over  one  of  their  elders  pre- 
Bented  an  "  Icon  Basilike,"  which 
^as  with   great  solemnity   burnt 
upon  the  table,  whilst  the  other 
anthems  were  singing.    After  this, 
another  produced  Milton's    "  De- 
fensioPopuli  Anglicani,"  upon  which 
all  laid  their  hands,  and  made  a 
protestation  in  form  of  an  oath  for 
ever  to  stand  by  and  maintain  the 
Eam&    The  company  only  consisted 
of  Independents  and  Anabaptists; 
and  the  famous  Jeremy  White,  for- 
inerly  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
^ho  no  doubt  came  to  sanctify  with 
his  pious  exhortations  the  ribaldry 
of  the  day,  said  grace.    After  the 
table-cloth  was  removed,  the  anni- 


versfury  anthem,  as  they  Impiously 
called  it,  was  sung,  and  a  oalt  s  skull 
filled  witii  wine,  or  other  liquor; 
and  then  a  brimmer  went  about  to 
the  pious  memory  of  those  worthy 
patnots  who  had  killed  the  tyrant 
and  relieved  their  country  from  his 
arbitrary  sway;  and  lastly,  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  the  mercenary 
scribbler,  to  which  every  man  con- 
tributed according  to  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  and  abiUty  of  his  purse. 

'  The  tract  passed,  with  many 
augmentations  as  valueless  as  the 
original  trash,  through  no  less  than 
nine  editions,  the  last  dated  1716. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
literary  fraud,  to  keep  alive  tho 
calumny.  All  the  evidence  pro- 
duced concerning  the  meetings  is 
from  hearsE^;  the  writer  of  the 
'*  Secret  History,"  had  never  himself 
been  present  at  the  Club;  and  his 
friend  from  whom  he  professes  to 
have  received  his  information, 
though  a  Whig,  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Club.  The  slan- 
derous rumour  about  Milton  having 
to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
Club  may  be  passed  over  as  un- 
worthy of  notice,  this  untrustworthy 
tract  being  the  only  authority  for  it. 
Lowndes  says,  "  This  miserable  tract 
had  been  attributed  to  the  author 
of  '  Hudibras ;'  but  it  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  him."  ' 

The  same  writer  proceeds :  '  Ob- 
servances, insulting  to  the  memory 
of  Charlos  I.,  were  not  altogether 
unknown.  Hearne  tells  us  that  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1706-7,  some 
young  men  in  All  Souls*  College, 
Oxford,  dined  together  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  amused  themselves 
with  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  woodcocks,  "in  con- 
tempt of  tho  memory  of  the  blessed 
martyr."  They  ti'ied  to  get  calvcb' 
heads,  but  the  cook  refused  to  dress 
them. 

'Some  thirty  years  after,  thero 
occurred  a  scene  which  seems  to 
give  colour  to  the  truth  of  the 
•'  Secret  History."  On  January  30th, 
1735,  "  Some  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  met  at  a  tavern  in  Suffolk 
Street,  called  themselves  the  Calves' 
Head  Club,  dressed  up  a  calf  a  head 
in  a  napkin,  and  after  some  hurras, 
threw  it  into  a  bonfire,  and  dipped 
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napkins  in  tlirirrod  wino  and  wavod 
them  out  of  the  window.  Tlio  mob 
had  strong  lx3er  given  them,  and 
for  a  time  halloed  as  well  as  tho 
best,  but  taking  di'^gust  at  some 
healths  proposed,  gi-ew  so  out- 
rageons  that  they  broke  all  tho 
windows,  and  forced  themselves 
into  tho  house;  but  the  Guards 
King  sent  for,  prevente<l  further 
mischief."  The  "  Weekly  Chronicle  " 
of  February  i,  17^5,  stated  that  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  "  some 
hundred  pounds,"  and  that  the 
Guards  were  posted  all  night  in  tho 
street,  for  tho  security  of  tho  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

Many  of  the  anthems  said  to  have 
been  sung  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  are  preserved.  A  certain  Ben- 
jamin Bridgewater  was  the  most 
distinguished  laureate  of  this  heart- 
less and  disgusting  society.  But 
considerable  doubt  has  of  late  been 
thrown  upon  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  which  imputes  to  Eng- 
lishmen so  coarse  and  bmtal  a 
celebration  of  an  nnhappy  anni- 
versary. Mr.  Timbs  sums  up  a 
rather  long  but  interesting  account 
of  this  Club,  by  stating  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  afifair  of  the 
celebration  of  1735  was  a  hoax,  kept 
alive  by  the  pretended  '  Secret 
History;'   and    sensibly    coniosses 


that  '  there  is  no  more  rea5?on  for 
biilieving  in  the  existence  of  a  Calves' 
Head  Club  in  1734-5  than  there  is 
for  believing  it  exists  at  present' 

The  King's  Head  Club  was  a 
society  instituted  '  for  affording  to 
court  and  government  support,  and 
to  influence  Protestant  zeal :  it  was 
designed  by  tho  unscrupulous 
Shaftesbury:  the  members  were  a 
sort  of  Decembrists  of  their  day: 
but  they  failed  in  their  aim,  and 
ultimately  expired  imder  the  ridi- 
cule of  being  called  "  Hogs  in 
Armour."'  The  members  met  at 
the  King's  Head  Tavern,  near  Tem- 
ple Bar.  They  acquired  also  the 
name  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club, 
from  the  favour  by  which  they  were 
to  be  recognised  upon  their  days 
of  '  street  engagements.*  They 
were  provided  with  silk  armour  for 
defence ;  and  for  ofifence  they  carried 
a  certain  pocket  weapon  called  the 
Protestant  flail,  made  of  lignum 
vitiB,  on  the  lucus  a  non  Incenrlo 
principle,  on  account  of  its  death- 
dealing  potency.  This  implement 
is  known  in  modem  times  as  a 
life-preserver.  The  King's  Head 
Club  is  illustrious,  amongst  its 
lesser  glories,  for  having  given  the 
word  mob,  contracted  from  mohiU 
vulgus,  to  the  English  language. 
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I  HAVE  long  devoted  myself  to 
that  kind  of  observatioQ  which 

•wilbesledstVBViflfir, 
SacwtfjtamkiaAfnak  Cbtn  to  Pero.' 

Of  conrse  it  has  fallen  to  me,  in 
the  operation^  to  remark  many  an 
anxionB  toil  and  eager  strife,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  done  before  me— many 
a  passion  of  hope  and  fear,  of  desire 
and  hate»  of  ambition  and  of  love. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
—80  far,  that  is,  as  I  bm  concerned, 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  commit  the  old 
hear  to  any  proposition  half  so 
amiable— has  been  that  love  is,  after 
all,  the  master  passion,  vanqnishing 
honour,  laughing  at  death,  and, 
about  this  time  of  year  especiayy, 
writing  innumerable  letters.  The 
catholicity  of  love  and  of  love- 
making  is  the  only  absolute  one; 
and  I  ba.ck  it  for  the  only  true  and 
genuine  eirenicon.  The  memory  of 
St  Valentine  is  touchingly  and  ap- 
propriately honoured  even  by  those 
vho  have  no  idea  of  the  red-letter 
days  of  a  Christian  calendar.  Flut- 
tehng  Cupids  daintily  hold  in  their 
softest  fetters  the  gallant  mandarin 
who  sees  the  gentle  Venus,  hominum 
Divumque  vduptas,  reflected  in  the 
adorable  and  elliptical  eyes  of  his 
celestial  charmer.  Dragged  along 
by  the  silken  cords^  we  behold  in 
onr  mind's  eye  the  representatives 
of  all  populations,  from  the  Pata- 
gonian  to  the  Esquimaux,  from  the 
Maori  to  the  Fox  Islander,  from  the 
Hottentot  to  the  extra-civilized  races 
of  Europe. 

How  the  impish  progeny  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  ring  out  their  joyous 
glee  and  let  fcdl  their  tinkling  laugb- 
ter  at  the  heterogeneous  but  unani- 
mous procession  which  marshals 
itself  on  the  artist's  brain  and  peo- 
ples his  quaint  and  fertile  invention ! 
First  with  a  becoming  and  national,  - 
but  only  outward,  intouciance, 
marches  Young  England,  male  and 
female;  after  whom,  separated  only 
by  the  elegant  natives  of  the  Flowery 
lAud,  who  have  been  introduced 
already,  proceed,  with  more  outward 
demonstrations  of  affection,  the  ro- 
presentatiyes  of  a  rather  more  elderly 
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England.  The  driU-sergeant  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  once  despised 
glories  of  the  goose-step,  and  seems 
to  rejoice  in  parading  the  affection 
of  his  well-preserved  elect  Fol- 
lows an  Arcadian,  sentimentally 
haranguing  his  lady-love  in  the 
chastely-ornamental  style  of  Claude 
Melnotte,  and  eloquentiy  descanting 
about  that  chateau  of  his  that,  on  the 
shore  of  some  lake  in  lovely  Spain, 
towers  up  into  the  eternal  summer. 
Merrily,  and  taking  pleasure  plear 
santly,  trips  to  dance-music  tJie  gay 
army  subaltern  of  la  gnmde  nation. 
Then  a  nondescript  pair,  whose  pas- 
sion is  that  of  romance  and  disguise, 
who  exchange  the  ever-iresh  and 
kindling  vow  in  the  worn-out  lan- 
guage of  the  formal  past,  and  tread 
meanwhile  a  stately  measure.  Fol- 
low a  crest-fallen  couple  who  have 
dared  the  impious  experiment  of 
electing  friendship  to  the  place  of 
love,  one  of  whom,  the  spectator 
rejoices  to  observe,  is  justly  being 
tweaked  as  to  the  nose  for  his  au- 
dacity. The  pet  god  is  not  more 
amiable  when  indulged  than  venge- 
ful when  his  patience  has  been  too 
much  or  too  impudently  tried. 
Next    after    these    rebuked    and 

Sunished  wretches,  a  lady  of  Eliza- 
ethan  time  and  dignity  reoeives 
with  a  gratified  hauteur  and  with  a 
guarded  mouth  the  addresses  of  the 
gallant  who  pays  a  half-Mephisto- 
phelean homage  in  the  shape  of  a 
kiss  on  the  coyly-surrendered  hand ; 
whilst  the  knight,  whose  motto  is 
'  God  and  the  Ladies,'  sighs  to  think 
of  the  vows  that  come  between  him- 
self and  a  more  particular  selection. 
The  squire  is  happier  with  his  pil- 
lioned  demoiselle;  and  Hodge  and 
the  grenadier  perform  to  the  best  of 
their  willing  ability  the  almost  dou- 
ble duty  which  three  capricious  and 
capering  beauties  demand  at  their 
hands  and  hearts.  The  Elizabethan 
gentleman  in  the  wake  of  tibiese  is 
about,  we  &ncy,  to  contract  a  mis- 
alliance ;  and  the  tar  walks  stoutiy 
off  with  a  lady  who  must  have  fur- 
tively wandered  from  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  a  court^  and  who  doTn)t- 
less  enjoysthedespairof  the  barrister 
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who  in  pleading  his  own  cause  has 
become  the  most  imhappy  and  hope- 
less of  suitors. 

All  these,  however,  are  the  mere 
phantoms  of  the  artist's  brain ;  but 
"what  shall  wo  say  of  the  fortunate 
pair  whose  forms  in  all  but  flesh 
and  blood  occupy  the  centre  of  his 
ornamental  lozontro?  What  shall 
we  say  ?  It  is  a  diilicult  question  for 
any  writer  or  reader  to  answer  who 
is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining true  to  an  allet^iauce  that 
has  been  pledged  elsewhere.  Turn 
over  the  page  quickly,  fair  lady  or 
gallant  gentleman,  unless,  indeed, 
you  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
identical  ones  represented  in  all  the 
intensity  of  pictorial  bliss  •  in  which 
case,  as  nobly  and  ungrudgingly  as 
we  may,  we  will  wish  each  of  you 
joy,  and  pray  that  every  succeeding 
day  may  be  a  renewal  of  love  and  a 
commemoration  of  this  day  of  St. 
Valentine. 

What  memories  does  not  the  name 
of  the  dear  old  saint  call  up—what 
memories,  not  all  undashed  with  re- 
gret! For,  alas!  it  is  so  very  easy 
for  the  best  things  to  degenerate 
into  the  worst !  As  I  walk  through 
the  streets  in  these  latter  days  of 
January  I  see  in  the  windows  of 
every  print-shop  flaring  and  absurd 
parodies  of  the  tenderest  of  passions, 
monstrosities  of  i/ihumanity  in- 
tended to  burlesque  the  most  sacred 
and  the  most  universal  of  mortal 
or  immortal  affections— coarse  and 
flaunting  vulgarities  of  form  and 
colour,  matched  by  doggrel  versos 
offensive  and  ribald  beyond  the 
furthest  stretch  of  license.  Only 
here  and  there  amongst  the  hideous 
caricatures  there  is  erected  some 
chaste,  retiring,  and  half-exposed 
altar  of  Hymen,  from  which  the 
fumes  of  incense  are  with  difficulty 
seen  to  ascend  to  the  delight  of  a 
group  of  fluttering  Cupids,  and  to 
the  edification  of  a  pair  of  lovers  in 
the  act  of  blessing  each  other  by 
the  interchange  of  mutual  vows  of 
eternal  union  and  constancy. 

My  earlier  memories  of  the  feast 
of  St  Valentine  are  of  a  different 
order.  In  a  primitive  and  secluded 
district,  where  life  seemed  to  win  a 
solemnity  even  from  its  monotony, 
tho  claims  of  the  most  popular  of 


the  saints  were  not  so  set  at  nought 
The  stately  drama  was  tho  business 
of  the  celebration ;  the  farce,  if  there 
was  one,  was  an  afterpiece  which 
followed,  as  the  Christmas  hilari^ 
followed  the  morning  sermon.  I 
fish  up  from  the  imperishable  stores 
of  memory  the  recollection  of  the 
mystery  that  hovered  over  the  ac- 
tions, the  sayings,  tho  inuendoes  of 
my  compeers  for  many  days  before 
St.  Valentine  gave  his  sanction  to 
those  hearty  declarations  which  it 
were  a  forlorn  hope  to  suppose 
could  be  <iuite  anonymous.  The 
kind  of  valentine  I  best  remember 
in  those  days  was  one  cut  out  of 
paper  into  many  curious  patterns, 
and  folded  afterwards  into  as  many 
shapes  as  the  ingenuity  of  waiters 
has  since  devised  for  metropolitan 
dinner-napkins.  Triangular,  oblong, 
square,  diamond,  circular,  polygonal, 
worked  out  by  the  cunning  shears 
to  the  similitude  of  most  elaborate 
lace- work,  and  made  vocal  by  some 
quaint  and  ardent  rhyme — such  were 
the  bait  with  which  we  angled  for 
the  favour  of  our  chosen  fair,  and 
with  which,  0  rapture!  we  occa- 
sionally succeeded  in  captivating 
them  for  a  couple  of  days.  Tho 
arbiter  elegantiarum  in  these  mat- 
ters, without  whom  nothing  could 
be  done,  or  at  least  done  well,  was  a 
cheerful  lady  who,  having  slighted 
the  opportunity  of  taking  that  ebb 
in  her  affairs  which  led  on  to  matri- 
mony, devoted  much  of  her  genial 
old  maidenhood  to  tho  delectation 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Her 
services,  her  taste,  her  nimble  wit 
and  pliant  shears,  were  called  into 
requisition  whenever  an  assault 
more  determined  than  usual  was  to 
be  made  on  somo  too-obdurate 
charmer's  heart.  I  know  not  where 
now  abides  the  spirit  of  that  vestal 
priestess  of  Venus ;  whether  it  haply 
floats  about  me  as  I  write  these 
lines,  or  whether,  still  incarnate,  it 
initiates  the  youth  of  the  antipodes 
— whither,  obedient  to  some  noble 
impulse,  she  went  to  end  her  days— 
into  the  same  mysteries  that,  twen^ 
years  ago,  were  so  piquant  and  en- 
gaging to  the  youngsters  of  my 
native  village.  Peace  be  to  her, 
wherever  she  may  be;  yea,  peace 
must  be  with  her  as  a  condition  of 
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her  benoTolent  and  placid  exIsU 
enoe. 

When  the  Talentine  was  flniBhed 
came  the  task  of  aelecting  a '  poaie/ 
a  legend,  a  rhyme  of  trae  love, 
whi(m  had  to  be  written  ronnd  and 
ronnd  inwards  until  it  centred  finally 
in  a  bleeding  heart  transfixed  by  the 
dart  of  Love.  Let  the  hlasS  reader 
tiy  to  imagine  the  ineffable  tender- 
neea  that  welled  out  in  such  pathetic 
words  as 

•  Tbe  roM  la  red,  the  violet  blue, 
GeniaUoDS  sweet,  end  so  are  yon; 
And  so  sre  they  that  sent  yoa  this; 
And  when  we  meet  well  hare  a  kiss— 
▲  kiss  OD  the  cheek  and  a  kits  oo  the  chin, 
And  when  we  meet  well  kiss  again.' 

To  this  astounding  length  did  oar 
proposals  go.  Whether  they  were 
ever  carried  out,  the  present  depo* 
nent  is  in  no  position  to  say.  An- 
other of  these  poems  began  with  the 
lines 

•As  I  lay  sleeping  on  my  bed. 
I  saw  A  rose  snd  It  was  red;' 

the  first  of  which  the  philosophical 
inanirer  into  valentine  literature 
will  be  interested  in  comparing  with 
the 

•  Qoaot  Je  soy  eoadiid  en  bmd  IIC 

which  conunences  one  of  the  nttber* 
OQs  yalentines  of  Charles  Doke  of 
Orleans,  a  personage  with  whom  we 
are  inolined  to  wish  our  space  en* 
abled  us  to  make  the  reader  a  trifle 
better  acquainted. 

In  those  days,  and  in  that  locality, 
—which,  we  may  inform  the  reader, 
in  confidence,  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  thriving  emporium  and 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Daws- 
mere —  we  urchins,  wise  in  our 
generation  according  to  our  lights, 
passed  by  the  temptations  of  the 
peony-post  and  delivered  oar  love- 
missives  in  person.  After  this 
manner.  When  the  shades  of  even- 
ing had  fully  dosed  in  upon,  the 
face  of  natare,  and  a  row  of  blinded 
and  eortained  lights  streamed  out 
fitfally  upon  the  straggling  street, 
the  adventorous  youth  arose  and 
sallied  forth.  His  elegant  declara- 
tion'—possibly  he  would  be  Don 
Joan  enough  to  fortify  himself  with 
more  than  one— being  duly  directed 
in  the   best   disguise  his   hand- 


writing could  assume,  was  laid 
tenderly,  silently,  and  with  trepi- 
dation of  heart  against  some  door 
behind  which  his  inamorata  was 
very  likely  lurking  expectant  One 
good  heavy  knock  and  a  soamr 
per  of  feet  in  fearM  flight;  the 
opening  of  the  door,  sometimes  all 
too  prompt;  the  groping  for  the 
valentine  on  the  part  of  the  lov^ 
and  her  jealous  sisters— these  were 
the  circumstances  that  made  illus- 
trious the  delivery  of  each.  So  far 
the  yoongster  had  proceeded  in  good 
faith;  but  now,  after  having  cooled 
a  little  from  the  fever  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  been  discovered,  and 
as  to  how  his  devotion  <had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  idol  of  his  soul,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  make  fan  of  the 
fair  to  whose  charms  he  was  indif- 
ferent His  next  exploit  would  be 
a  practical  joke.  A  piece  of  paper 
folded  up  in  some  form  proper  to 
the  occasion,  and  promising  as  much 
as  if  it  were  veritably  sick  of  love, 
would  be  perforated  for  a  piece  of 
string.  The  sham  valentine  is  laid, 
as  l^fbre,  on  the  doorstep;  the 
knocker  is  thumped  as  emphatically 
as  before;  the  retirement  as  speedy 
as  before,  but  not  to  so  remote  a 
distance.  The  operator  has  only 
retreated  to  the  ftirther  extremity  of 
the  string,  of  which  the  other  end 
seonres  the  traitorously-folded  sheet, 
when,  as  before,  the  door  opens. 
Anxious  flngers  grope  until,  in  the 
semi-darkness,  they  poonoe  at  length 
upon— the  bare,  cold  groond  or  the 
vacant  stone.  The  valentine  itself 
has  moved  about  six  inches.  '  Twas 
but  the  wind.'  The  eluded  fingers 
try  and  try  again,  whilst  again  and 
again  the  wind  delights  to  frustrate 
their  intention  of  taking  possession. 
Then  comes  the  climax  of  the  joko. 
Whenever  a  ^rab  has  been  made  at 
tiie  valentine  lying  on  the  ground, 
a  judicious  pull  from  the  observing 
youth  has  attracted  it  in  his  own 
direction;  until  the  mortified  maiden, 
either  at  length  fiEurly  baffled  or  fally 
enlightened,  gives  up  in  despair  or 
bridles  up  in  wrath,  and  closes  the 
door  with  a  bang  to  a  chorus  of  un- 
mannerly laughter  from  the  asso- 
ciates of  her  tormentor.  A  variety 
of  this  joke  was  to  draw  the  '  conn- 
terfeit  presentment'  of  a  valentine 
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in  crayon ;  in  other  words,  to  chalk 
a  parallelogram  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  door.  Bat  this  was  a  com- 
paratively tame  afEiGur,  as  there  conld 
of  course  he  only  one  disappoint- 
ment and  one  triumph  before  the 
mean  trick  was  exploded.  I  think 
I  have  heard  of  pins  being  intro- 
duced into  the  valentines  to  which 
strings  were  attached ;  but  this  was 
getting  far  beyond  the  pale  of  fun 
into  that  of  mischief,  if  not  of  wan- 
tonness and  malice.  For  myself  I 
will  not,  because  I  cannot,  confess 
to  a  malpractice  of  this  kind ;  but 
of  all  the  others  I  thank  a  certain 
Venus  of  eleven  years  old— at  that 
time,  of  cou^e;  she  is  now  a  Juno 
and  a  matron — I  have  had  my  share. 
To-day,  alas  1  concerning  valentines 
I  must  profess  actum  est,  so  far,  that 
is,  as  the  sending  of  them  is  con- 
cerned. But  no  man  can  bar  his 
door  against  the  dulcet  appeal  of  a 
double  knock ;  and  if  the  valentines 
I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive 
for  the  last  three  years  from,  I  be- 
lieve, the  same  faithful  and  devoted 
angel,  were  sent  by  any  one  who 
reads  this  tattle  of  mine,  there  is 
still  time  for  her  to  know  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  my  annual  com- 
pliment, and  that  I  am  open  to  a 
declaration  which  shall  not  be  anony- 
mous. After  this  candid  advertise- 
ment of  the  state  of  my  affections  I 
shall  know,  if  the  post-office  is  neg- 
ligent towards  me  on  the  morning 
of  the  impending  festival,  that  my 
fair  one  is  faithless  and  that  I  am 
forlorn.  May  I  be  spared  the  tears 
and  dejection  of  so  chilly  a  convic- 
tion ;  yet  let  me  rather  be  neglected 
than  scorned.  I  would  not  choose 
to  appear,  even  to  myself,  depicted 
with  the  ears  of  Midas,  or  with  the 
sometime  head-dress  of '  sweet  bully 
Bottom,'  the  weaver.  So  much,  kind 
reader,  have  I  been  permitted  to  say 
of  myself;  but  I  have  a  few  stray 
jottings  to  lay  before  you  with  refer- 
ence to  our  dear  old  St.  Valentine 
and  his  world-respected  day. 

The  peripatetic  delivery  of  valen- 
tines by  the  principals,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  presents  features 
analogous  to  the  proceedings  which, 
according  to  the  author  of '  Eambles 
in  an  Old  City,'  characterize  the  eve 
of  St  Valentine  at  Norwich.    '  The 


streets,'  says  Madder,  'swarm  with 
carriers,  and  baskets  laden  with 
treasures ;  bang,  bang,  bang  go  the 
knockers,  and  away  rushes  the 
banger,  depositing  first  upon  the 
doorstep  some  packages  from  the 
liasket  of  stores ;  again  and  again  at 
intervals,  at  every  door  to  which  a 
missive  is  addressed,  is  the  same  re- 
jicated,  till  the  baskets  are  empty. 
Anonymously  St.  Valentine  presents 
his  gifts,  labelled  only  "With  St. 
Valentino's  love,"  and  "  Good-mor- 
row, Valentine."  Then  within  the 
houses  of  destination,  the  screams, 
the  shouts,  the  rushings  to  catch 
the  bang-bangs;  the  flushed  faces, 
sparkling  eyes,  rushing  feet  to  pick 
up  the  fairy  gifts;  inscriptions  to 
bo  interpreted,  mysteries  to  bo  un- 
ravelled, hoaxes  to  be  found  out; 
great  hampers,  heavy,  and  ticketed 
"  With  care,  this  side  upwards,"  to 
be  unpacked,  out  of  which  jump 
little  live  boys,  with  St.  Valentine's 
love  to  the  little  ladies  fair;  the 
sham  bang-bangs,  which  bring  no- 
thing but  noise  and  fun,  the  mock 
parcels  that  vanish  from  the  door- 
step by  invisible  strings  when  the 
door  opens;  monster  parcels,  that 
dwindle  to  thread-papers  denuded 
of  their  multiplied  envelopes,  witli 
Utting  mottoes,  Tall  tending  to  the 
final  consummation  of  good  counsel, 
"  Happy  is  ho  who  expects  nothing, 
and  he  will  not  be  oisappointed." 
It  is  a  glorious  night;  marvel  not 
that  we  would  perpetuate  so  joyous 
a  festivity.* 

In  Devonshire  the  peasants  be- 
lieve that  if  they  go  to  the  porch  of 
a  church,  and  wait  there  till  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Valentine's  day,  with  a  quantity 
of  hempseed  in  their  hands,  and  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  scatter 
the  seed  on  either  side,  repeating 
these  lines — 

•  Hempseed  I  sow,  hempseed  I  mow. 
She  (or  he)  that  will  my  true  love  be. 
Come  rake  the  hempseed  after  me/ 

his  or  her  true  love  will  appear 
behind,  in  the  act  of  raking  up  the 
seed  just  sown,  in  a  winding-sheet 
In  some  parts  of  Norfolk  this  super- 
stition appears  modified  in  time  and 
purpose.  It  is  there  a  part  of  the 
practices  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mark 
(April  25)  to  BOW  the  hempseed  in 
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the  expectation  that  it  will  be  mown 
by  the  sheeted  ghosts  of  those  who 
are  to  die  that  year,  marching  in 
grisly  array  to  the  parish  church. 
And  the  rake  of  the  Devonshire 
spectre  is  replaced  by  the  scythe  of 
the  ghostly  Norfol^nan.  A  more 
pleasant  and  a  more  strictly  valen- 
tine nse  is  made  of  a  variety  of  the 
same  ceremonial  at  Ashbome,  in 
DevonshiijB.  There,  if  a  young 
woman  wishes  to  divine  who  her 
future  husband  is  to  be,  she  enters 
the  church  at  midnight,  and,  just  as 
the  clock  strikes  twelve,  begins  to 
run  round  the  building,  repeating, 
without  break  or  intermission^  the 
following  formula : — 

*I  sow  hempseed.  bempsead  I  sow. 
He  that  loves  me  best, 
CooM  ftfler  me  and  mow/ 

And  when  the  young  lady  has  thus 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing a  dozen  times  without  stopping, 
the  figure  of  her  lover  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  the  gentle  invocation, 
and  follow  her. 

These  are  Old  World  supersti- 
tions, and  we  are  not  to  look  for 
them  in  the  New.    But  in  America 
St  Valentine  is  popular,  and  would 
seem  to  be  turned  to  a  direct  prac- 
tical advantage  in  the  way  of  in- 
itiating the  process  of  courtship  and 
of  facilitating  the  process  of  matri- 
mony.   Of  course,  in  a  great  coun- 
try that  licks  creation,  and  is  just 
now  reposing   and  'recuperating' 
after  licking  itself;  where  marriages 
are  cooked  up  in  a  short  railway 
trip,  and  performed  by  some  zealous 
and  opportune  clergyman  in  tran" 
^u'j  where  railway  companies  at- 
tach '  bridal  chambers '  to  excursion 
trains  as  a  part  of  their  regular  for- 
niture;    and    where    enterprising 
couples  plight  their  troth  and  endow 
each  other  with  all  their  worldly 
goods  in  a  balloon— in  such  a  coun- 
try it  is  no  great  marvel  if  there 
should  be  some  truth  in  the  by- 
(Qgpeal  puff  of  an  adveridsement 
jrL^  the  following,  culled  from  a 
jj^^rster  Democrat '  issued  in  early 
P^ruary  a  few  years  ago  :— 
F^/  The  great  increase  in  marriages 
tP^^hout  Wayne  Co.  during  the 
^®t  year  ia  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
iae  superior  excellence  of  the 
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sold  by  George  Howard.  Indeed, 
so  complete  was  his  success  in  this 
line,  that  Cupid  has  again  commis- 
sioned him  as  the  "Great  High 
Priest"  of  Love,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage,  and  has  supplied  George 
with  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
assortment  of  "  Love's  Armor"  ever 
before  offered  to  the  citizens  of 
Wayne  Couniy.  During  the  past 
year  the  "Blind  God"  has  centred 
his  thoughts  on  producing  some- 
thing in  the  line  far  surjpassing  any- 
thing he  has  heretofore  issued.  And 
it  is  with  "  feelinks  "  of  the  greatest 
ioy  that  he  is  able  to  announce  that 
he  has  succeeded.        * 

'HOWABD  HAS  GOT  THXm! 

'To  those  susceptible  persons 
whose  hearts  were  captured  during 
the  past  year,  George  refers,  and 
advises  others  to  call  on  them,  and 
find  them  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
shouting  praises  to  the  name  of 
Howard.  The  "blessings"  descend 
unto  even  the  third  and  fourth 
generations,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  business  will  go  on  increasing 
year  upon  year,  until  Howard's 
valentines  will  be  a  "household 
word"  throughout  the  land.  The 
children  on  the  house-tops  will  call 
to  the  passers-by,  shouting 

"Howabd's  ValkntinisI" 
while  the  cry  is  echoed  from  the 
ground,   and   swelling    over    hill 
and  vale,  reverberates  the  country 
through. 

'Bemember  that  the  only  re^- 
larly-authorized  dispenser  of  Cupid's 
goods  is 

Geo&gs  Howard, 
two  doors  East  of  the  American 
House,  Worster,  0. 

*t^  Orders  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Prices  range  from  six 
cents  to  five  dollars. 

'Valentikbs!! 
'  A  large  and  splendid  assortment 
of  valentines,  together  with  all  the 
necessary  fixings,  for  sale  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  New  Column 
Building. 

*  J.  H.  Baumgabten  &  Co. 
'  WoTsUr,  Feb.  3, 1853. 
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'  Valentines. — Behold,  St  Valen- 
tine's Day  is  coming,  and  all  arc 
seeking  for  messages  to  be  de- 
spatched nnder  cover  of  this  Saint 
to  friend  or  foe.  They  are  provided 
of  all  kinds,  styles,  and  varieties, 
ready  for  use.  The  tnrtle-dovo 
kind,  with  its  coo !  coo !  the  sensible 
sentimental,  the  cutting  and  severe, 
and,  in  short,  everything  that  can 
be  required.  Just  call  on  Greorge 
Howard  or  J.  H.  Baumgarten  &  Co., 
and  you  can  bo  suited  to  a  T.' 

Does  the  curious  though  hazily- 
informed  reader  wish  at  tliis  stage 
of  our  progress  to  suggest  a  ques- 
tion as  to  who  St.  Valentine  was  ? 
That  is  a  question  to  which,  thanks 
to  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum '  and  Alban 
Butler's  'Lives  of  the  Saints,'  an 
answer  is  tolerably  easy  and  precise. 
'Valentine  was  a  holy  priest  in 
Borne,  who,  with  St.  ]\rarius  and  his 
family,  assisted  the  martyrs  in  the 
persecution  under  Claudius  11.  Ho 
was  apprehended,  and  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  Prefect  of  Home, 
who,  on  finding  all  his  promises  to 
make  him  renounce  his  faith  in- 
effectual, commanded  him  to  bo 
beaten  with  clubs,  and  afterward  to 
be  behca<led,  which  was  executed 
on  the  14th  February,  about  the 
year  270.  Pope  Julius  I.  is  said  to 
have  built  a  church  near  Ponto 
Mole  to  his  memory,  which  for  a 
long  time  gave  name  to  the  gate 
now  called  Porta  del  Popolo,  for- 
merly Porta  Valentini.  The  great- 
est part  of  his  relics  are  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Praxedes.  His  name 
is  celebrated  as  that  of  an  illustrious 
martyr  in  the  Sacramentary  of  St. 
Gregory,  the  Roman  Missal  of  Tho- 
masius,  in  the  Calendar  of  F.  Fronto, 
and  that  of  Allatius,  in  Bede, 
Usuard,  Ado,  Notker,  and  all  other 
martyrologies  on  this  day.  To 
abolish  the  heathen's  lewd,  super- 
stitious custom  of  boys  drawing  the 
names  of  girls,  in  honour  of  their 
goddess,  Februata  Juno,  on  the  1 5th 
of  this  month,  several  zealous  pas- 
tors substituted  the  names  of  saints 
in  billets  given  on  this  day.'  To 
this  we  would  only  enter  the  single 
caveat  that  the  true  relics  of  St. 
Valentine  are,  in  a  beatified  state,  at 
this  present  moment  flaunting  in 
unnumbered   stationen'   windows. 


and  waiting  to  bo  scattered  abroad 
to  the  lour  winds  of  heaven  on  the 
'NWngs  of  every  post  St  Francis  de 
Sales,  a  bishop  and  prince  of  Ge- 
neva, who  died  in  162  a,  and  was 
canonized  in  1665,  to  whom  we  are 
inclined,  for  the  sake  of  his  devout 
treatise  on  '  Practical  Piety,'  to  for- 
give everything  but  this,  was  one  of 
the  'zealous  pastors'  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Alban  Butler, '  severely 
forbade  the  custom  of  valentines,  or 
giving  boys,  in  writing,  the  names 
of  girls  to  be  admired  and  attended 
on  by  them :  and,  to  abolish  it,  he 
changed  it  into  giving  billets  with 
the  names  of  certain  saints  to  honour 
and  imitate  in  a  particular  manner.' 
It  is  too  heai-trending  to  contem- 
plate the  disappointment  of  the  in- 
genuous youth  who,  hoping  to  re- 
ceive the  likeness  or  the  name  of 
the  blooming  Mariana  or  the  sancy 
Julietta,  received  instead  the  effigies 
of  some  musty  and  dyspeptic  ascetic 
at  loggerheads  with  the  devil— some 
Antony  of  the  Desert,  or  some  Dun- 
stan  of  the  Tougs. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury it  was  the  custom  for  young 
folks  in  England  and  Scotland  to 
celebrate  a  little  festival  on  the  eve 
of  St  Valentine's  Day.  'An  equal 
number  of  maids  and  bachelors,' 
says  Misson,  a  traveller  of  veracity 
and  discernment,  '  get  together ; 
each  writes  their  true  or  some 
feigned  name  upon  separate  billets, 
which  they  roll  up  and  draw  by 
way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking  the 
men's  billets,  and  the  men  the  maids'; 
so  that  each  of  the  men  lights  upon 
a  girl  that  he  calls  his  valentine,  and 
each  of  the  girls  upon  a  young  man 
whom  she  calls  hers.  By  this  means 
each  has  two  valentmes;  but  the 
man  sticks  faster  to  the  valentine 
that  has  fallen  to  him  than  to  the 
valentine  to  whom  he  has  fallen. 
Fortune  having  thus  divided  the 
company  into  so  many  couples, 
the  valentines  give  balls  and  treats 
to  their  mistresses,  wear  their  billets 
several  days  upon  their  bosoms  or 
sleeves ;  and  tnis  little  sport  often 
ends  in  love.' 

The  great  Pepys  has  some  quaint 
and  picturesque  particulars  of  his 
valentine  experience.  We  copy  the 
following  entries  from  his  '  Diaiy ' : 
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'Valentine's  Day«  1667.  Thismom- 
iDg  came  up  to  my  wife's  bedside  (I 
being  np  dressing  myself)  litue 
Will  Meroer,  to  be  her  valentine, 
and  brought  her  name  written  npon 
blue  paper  in  gold  letters^  done  by 
himself,  very  pretty;  and  we  were 
both  well  pleased  with  it.  But  I 
am  also  this  year  my  wife's  Talen- 
tine,  and  it  will  oost  me  5^.;  but 
that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we  had 
not  been  valentines. 

'February  16.  I  find  that  Mrs. 
Tierce's  little  girl  is  my  valentine, 
she  having  drawn  me :  which  1  was 
not  sorry  for,  it  easing  me  of  some- 
thing more  tiiat  I  must  have  given 
to  others.  But  here  I  do  first  ob- 
serve the  fiuhion  of  drawing  mot- 
toes as  well  as  names,  so  that  Pierce, 
who  drew  my  wife,  did  draw  also  a 
motto,  and  this  girl  drew  another 
for  me.  What  mine  was,  I  forget; 
but  my  wife's  was,  "  Most  courteous, 
and  most  &ir/'  which,  as  it  might 
be  used,  or  an  anagram  upon 
each  name,  might  be  very  pretty.' 
Pepys  tells  us  also  tliat  the  Duke  of 
York,  being  on  one  occasion  the 
valentine  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Stuart,  afterwards  Buchess  of  Rich- 
mond, '  did  give  her  a  jewel  of  about 
800/.;  and  my  LordMandeville,  her 
Talentine  this  year,  a  ring  of  about 
300/.' 

But  we  meant  to  have  anticipated 
another  question  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  reader.  St  Valentine 
being  such  as  he  was,  and  not  a 
bishop  who  immortalized  the  day  by 
writing  a  love-letter  upon  it— as  we 
were  in  very  early  youth  given  mis- 
takenly to  understand  by  a  here- 
sisrch  of  a  nursemaid — how  comes 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
all  the  love-doings  that  take  place 
under  the  quoted  sanction  of  his 
name  and  authority?  This  has  al- 
ready been  vaguely  explained  in  the 
quotation  from  Alban  Butler.  But 
we  may  say  ten  more  words  about 
it;  and  these  words  we  choose  to 
Bay  by  deputy  of  the  author  of  a 
«5^U  pawar  entitled  '  The  true  story 
of  St.  Valentine,'  which  appeared  in 
the  'Churchman's  Family  Maga- 
zine for  February  of  last  year.  •  In 
ancient  fiome  there  was,  about  the 


middle  of  Febmary  in  each  year, 
held  the  public  festival  called  Lu- 
peroalia,  which  was  given  in  honour 
of  the  Lycaean  Pan.  One  of  the 
numerous  ceremonies  at  this  pagan 
festival  was  to  put  the  names  of 
young  women  mto  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  drawn  by  the 
young  men,  as  chance  directed; 
and  as  in  those  days  auguries  were 
thought  much  of,  and  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  superstitious  Bomans,  the  girl 
whose  name  was  thus  drawn  by  lot 
from  the  box  was  considered  as  a 
person  very  likely  to  become  the 
future  wife  of  the  drawer.  As  a 
good  deal  of  barbarous  and  licen- 
tious conduct  was  often  the  result 
of  this  ceremony,  the  zealous  fathers 
of  the  early  Ohristian  Church  used 
every  possible  means  in  their  power 
to  eradicate  these  vestiges  of  pagan 
superstitions.  The  names  of  saints 
instead  of  these  girls  were  placed 
upon  the  billets,  and  that  saint 
which  each  drew  was  to  be  his 
tutelary  guardian  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  as  the  Lupercalia  was, 
as  we  have  abready  mentioned,  held 
about  the  middle  of  February,  they 
appear  to  have  chosen  St  Valen- 
tine's Day  whereon  to  celebrate  their 
reformed  festival.  The  exertions  of 
the  priests  were  not  altogether 
barren  of  good  results,  for  although 
Si  Valentine's  Day  is  a  day  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  love  affairs,  its 
festivities  are  no  longer  associated 
with  the  pagan  aspect  which  called 
forth  the  righteous  ire  of  the  good 
Fathers  of  the  Church ;  a  result  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  truly  thank- 
ful, and  one  which  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  good  work  which 
Christianity  is  ever  doing.  It  has 
not  abolished  the  custom,  but  puri- 
fied it.  It  has  taken  away  the  old 
heathen  coarseness  and  licentious- 
ness, but  has  left  unchanged  the 
play  of  human  feeling  and  affection; 
true-hearted  lovers,  instead  of  being 
afraid  of  their  newly-discovered 
emotions,  may  have  reason  to  con« 
gratulate  themselves  that  they  are 
under  the  tutelage  of  so  good  and 
noble  a  saint  as  Valentino  of  Rome.' 
8.  St.  M. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  3iEsi?i:Nr:Eu  who  boue  it. 


AND  who  nevor  delivered  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  liavo  beeu  too 
much  to  expect  of  him  that  he 
should  do  BO ;  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  little  packet,  carele^Jsly 
taken  and  thnist  away  amongst 
others,  would  ever  enter  his  heiul 
again.  At  any  rate  it  did  not.  He 
was  a  young  man  still,  though  he 
had  been  for  some  years  a  widower ; 
and  ho  had  fallen  in  love,  and  was 
on  the  way  to  learn  his  fate. 

It  cannot  bo  flattering  to  a  young 
lady,  if  she  knows  it,  that  her  suitor 
should  be  capable  of  taking  thought 
for  any  one  besides  herself;  but 
certainly  Sir  Hugh  Rainham  tried 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  making 
his  own  happiness  altogether  the 
first  consideration.  There  was  the 
well-being  of  his  little  girl  to  be 
thought  of;  and  what  did  he  know 
about  bringing  up  little  girls? 
Ho  had  heard  sensible  people  say, 
and  ho  was  ready  enough  now 
to  accept  the  dictum,  thtat  tho 
wisest  tiling  a  man  in  his  position 
could  do  would  be  to  marry 
again;  wisest  both  for  his  own 
future  and  his  child's.  Ho  said 
this  to  himself  as  he  stood  in 
Evelyn  Neville's  drawing-room,  hat 
in  hand,  waiting,  looking  out  upon 
the  bare  branches  which  were  soon 
to  be  green  again,  and  wondering, 
in  a  desultory  fashion,  if  this  Febru- 
ary day  would  bring  him  another 
spring-time,  or  only  the  desolate 
branches,  the  dead  leaves  whirling 
about,  and  the  cold  sky  beyond.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait.  "When  she 
''  came  into  the  room,  and  that  thrill 
"  went  through  his  heart  which  the 
presence  of  one  wo  love  alone  can 
bring,  it  must  have  left  some  mark 
upon  his  face;  for  she  knew  why 
he  had  come,  and  in  a  few  rapid 
arguments  had  decided  upon  her 
answer.  He  was  rich ;  but  she  did 
not  care  so  much  about  that,  not 
knowing  what  it  was  to  be  any- 
thing else;  ho  was  Sir  Hugh  Rain- 


ham  ;  but  she  didn't  care  for  that 
either,  her  pride  l)cing  of  another 
sort:  he  was  good,  generous,  and 
devoted;  these  things  she  did 
care  for.  He  loved  her;  and  bo 
came  on  a  day  when  that  same 
I)rido  of  hers  was  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  neglect.  In  the  few 
seconds  allowed  her  before  he  spoke, 
Evelyn  Neville  made  her  decision. 
She  had  thought  that  he  knew,  and 
was  jealous  oif,  her  friendship  with 
that  cousin  Frank,  whom  she  had 
fancied  might  one  day  bo  nearer 
than  a  cousin.  But  that  was  over. 
The  cousins  had  kept  up  a  childish 
habit  of  exchanging  valentines; 
and  to-day  there  was  nothing  from 
him,  while  her  own  had  gone  as 
usual.  That  was  the  humiliating 
part  of  it  If  ahe  had  broken  through 
the  custom,  it  would  have  been  well ; 
but  that  fie  should  be  the  first !  and 
when,  too,  he  had  given  her  cause 
to  expect  that  his  would  be  no  ordi- 
nary valentine!  Here,  within  her 
reach,  was  the  means  of  punishing 
him;  at  any  rate,  of  letting  him 
know  that  she  did  not  care, 

Evelyn  listened  to  Sir  Hugh  with 
a  forced  attention;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  that  When  he  spoke  of 
his  little  girl,  falteringly,  she  roused 
up  and  saw  the  strong  earnestness 
and  anxiety  in  the  man's  face ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  touched  her 
more  just  then  than  any  passionate, 
lover's  pleading  from  his  lips  would 
have  done.  She  turned  towards 
him  suddenly,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his,  and  said,  speaking  of  the 
small  Cecilia — 

'She  shall  be  very  dear  to  me, 
and  precious;  I  will  care  for  her, 
as  much  as  you  could  desire.' 

And  when  Sir  Hugh  had  left  her, 
she  did  not  repent  It  is  true  that 
there  came  upon  her  a  certain  sense 
of  being  bound;  of  having  done 
what  could  not  be  undone;  and 
that  half  rebellious  desire  to  be  firee, 
which  is  ahnost  always  inseparable 
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from  an  act  that  seals  one's  own  fate. 
And  then  the  drawing-room  was 
rather  lonely ;  the  trees  outside  the 
window  got  a  ghostly  look,  and 
seemed  to  wrap  themselves  up 
tighter  as  the  fog  gathered  round 
them ;  and—altogether,  she  thought 
she  would  ^'ost  go  and  tell  her 
brother,  by  way  of  convincing 
herself  that  the  thing  was  finally 
setUed. 

When  she  told  him,  he  lifted  up 
bis  eyebrows  and  stared  at  her. 

'Is  it  true?— You  look  as  if  it 
were.  Bather  scared,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Not  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  scared  about;  only  I 
suppose  it's  proper.  Hem!  I  might 
have  thought  of  Frank  Neville ;  but 
this  is  wiser.' 

:  She  bit  her  lip,  but  never  an- 
swered him.  She  wished  he  hod 
not  said  that  about  Frank,  and  she 
didn't  like  the  word '  wiser.'  What 
had  wisdom  to  do  with  it? 

She  started  from  her  sleep  that 
night,  with  a  mist  before  her  eyes 
and  a  great  throbbing  at  her  heart, 
for  Fnmk's  voice  was  in  her  ears. 
Would  he  care? 

Eut  what  use  to  ask,  now  that  it 
was  too  late?  And  that  it  was  too 
late  no  one  knew  bettex  ^than  her- 
self; for  to  her,  having  once  decided 
publicly  as  it  were,  change  would 
nave  been  impossible. 

And  on  her  wedding-day  she  was 
to  Sir  Hugh  a  radiant  princess,  &r 
away  above  him,  stooping  to  crown 
him  with  the  blessing  of  her  love. 
Anyone  who  had  seen  him  that  day 
might  have  doubted  about  its  being 
altogether,  or  even  very  much  for 
his  daughter's  sake  that  he  took  this 
step. 

'  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful,'  he 
said  to  his  new  brother-in-law,  when 
the  speechifying  was  over,  and  the 
bride  was  going  away  to  change  her 
dress. 

George  Neville  looked  at  her  and 
nodded. 

*  She's  a  good  girl  enough :  a  little 
self-willed,  perhaps ;  but  [then  she 
has  always  had  her  own  way.' 

'  And  will  have  it  still,)  I  hope,' 
said  Sir  Hugh.  'If  I  don't  make 
her  happy,  I  shall  deserve  to  be  a 
miserable  man  all  my  life.' 

In  years  to  come  he  recalled  the 


speech,  and  wondered  whether  some 
strange  misgiving  had  moved  him 
to  utter  it 

Just  then  Frank  Neville  was  say- 
ing to  Evelyn,  'So  you  did  not 
thmk  me  worth  an  answer!' 

She  was  passing  through  the 
throng  towards  the  door,  atfd  she 
never  faltered  or  raised  her  head. 
No  one  knew  that  the  words  fell 
upon  her  with  a  sudden  chill,  like  a 
cold  hand  ^prasping  her  heart  She 
had  seen  her  cousin  amongst  the 
guests,  and  knew  that  he  was  look- 
ing miserably  ill,  but  she  had  been 
too  much  occupied  to  think  about 
that 

•  What  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?* 

'Oh;  not  much.  Valentines  don't 
require  answers  in  a  general  way; 
but  I  think  you  might  have  given 
me  a  few  words  last  February.  How- 
ever, you'll  keep  my  secret  No 
one  knows  it  but  you,  unless  it  is 
your  husband.  What's  the  matter, 
Evelyn  ?  Tou  look  as  if  you  didn't 
understand.' 

•IdonV 

'Ton  must  have  had  it  I  missed 
the  post  over-night,  and  gave  it  to 
Bainham,  there,  as  I  knew  he  would 
see  you  the  next  day.' 

'To— my  husband?' 

'Yes;  111  ask  him ' 

•Frank,'  she  paid,  with  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  arm,  '  forget  all  this. 
Never  speak  of  it— for  my  sake.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  perplexed 
expression  of  inquiry,  but  he  saw 
that  she  was  white  and  flurried, 
and  gave  up  the  point 

'Well,  we  have  always  been 
friends ;  have  we  not  ?  I  would  ask 
you  yet  for  your  good  wishes,  as 
you  have  mine;  but  the  doctors 
say  there's  something  amiss  here,' 
touching  his  chest;  'and   I  may 

not  live  to never  mind!    God 

bless  you,  Evelyn !' 


CHAPTEB  U. 

nS  MABK  ON  THE  YEAB8  TO  OOME. 

Sir  Hugh  brought  his  wife 
homa:  and  his  hair  was  not  grey, 
neither  had  any  premature  wrinkles 
marked  his  face.  To  his  servants 
there  appeared  no  change  in  him, 
either  for    better  or  for    worse. 
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IIo  was  ju8t  the  same  grave,  silent, 
rather  deliberate  master  they  re- 
membered. They  did  think,  indeed, 
that  he  was  dreadfully  polite  to  his 
lady ;  but  perhaps  that  was  proper 
— bofore  servants. 

Sir  Hugh,  taking  Evelyn  to  the 
drawing-rooms,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  altered  and  brightened  for  her, 
turned  and  said  to  her,  /  Welcome 
home.' 

And  as  he  said  it,  the  memory  of 
his  own  dreams  of  that  home  stung 
him  so  bitterly  that  he  half  put 
out  his  arms  to  take  into  them  the 
Evelyn  he  had  once  known.  But 
she  never  saw  the  movement ;  and 
would  not  have  heeded  it  if  she  had 
seen.  She  passed  on  into  the  room, 
the  brilliant  light  of  which  seemed 
to  hurt  Sir  Hugh's  eyes,  for  he  put 
his  hand  over  them  suddenly ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  stood  at  the  door, 
irresolute;  then  closed  it  gently, 
and  went  to  see  after  his  little 
girl. 

That  was  mfural  enough,  they 
said — those  go.^bips  down  stairs  who 
Were  always  on  the  watoh.  Hut 
why  didn't  he  take  his  new  wife 
with  him?  And  why  did  he  stay 
with  the  child,  hour  after  hour,  till 
none  of  the  evening  remained  ?  The 
first  evening,  tool  Above  all,  why, 
when  the  household  had  retired, 
and  all  was  quiet,  did  a  tall,  shght 
figure,  which  rustled  a  little  as  it 
passed,  go  into  the  nursery  and 
kneel  down  beside  the  sleeping 
child  and  sob  ? 

The  nurse  saw,  for  she  was  not 
asleep,  as  my  lady  fancied ;  and  she 
was  not  likely  to  keep  it  to  herself, 
cither.  These  and  such  things  were 
puzzling.  At  first  they  formed  a 
constant  source  of  whisperings  and 
shakings  of  wise  heads;  but  gradu- 
ally the  gloss  of  newness  wore  away 
from  them ;  the  dull  days  swept  on, 
and  something  of  the  grimncss  of 
the  stone  heads  that  guarded  the 
sweep  of  steps  at  the  hall-door 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  the  house. 
It  was  60  still  and  silent;  so  mono- 
tonous. But  for  the  small  Cecilia, 
it  would  have  been  unutterably 
dismal.  But  she  was  'a  child,  and 
had  childish  ways,  which  remained 
unchecked.  She  was  quite  young 
enough  to  take  very  kindly  to  the 


new  mamma,  who  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  good  to  her. 

*  Not  like  nurse  said  she  would 
be— ugly  and  cross,'  she  said  to  her 
favourite  playfellow—*  but  good.  1 
think  she  could  have  brought  the 
little  princess  to  life  again,  as  well 
as  the  fairy  did.  You  never  saw 
such  eyes  in  your  life  as  she  has 
got;  just  like  the  pool  under  the 
willows,  where  we  are  not  to  go, 
Charlie,  you  know ;  down,  as  if  you 
couldn't  over  see  the  bottom ,-  ever 
so  deep.    And  she  kisses  me,  too.' 

To  which  the  boy  replied,  with 
decision,  that  she  couldn't  be  a  fairy 
in  that  case,  for  feiries  never  kissed 
anybody ;  it  wasn't  lucky,  that  was 
unless  they  were  wicked  fairies. 
And  it  was  all  very  well  now,  but 
when  Cecil  married  him,  he  shouldn't 
allow  her  to  kiss  anybcniy, 

By-and-by,  however,  as  Cecil  grew 
older,  she  used  to  wonder  in  her 
wise  little  head  what  made  her 
father  and  mother,  when  they  were 
alone,  talk  to  each  other,  if  they  did 
talk,  so  like  '  company.'  That  was 
her  idea  of  it.  She  jumped  up  from 
the  piano  one  day,  and  waltzed 
round  to  the  footstool  at  Lady  Bain- 
ham's  feet,  with  a  sudden  thought 
that  she  would  find  out. 

'  Well,'  said  Evelyn,  looking  at 
the  pursed-up  lips,  which  evidently 
had  a  question  upon  them,  '  what's 
the  matter?  Is  your  new  music- 
lesson  too  hard  ?' 

'My  new  music-lesson  is— is  a 
fidgetty  crank,'  said  Cecil,  hesitating 
for  an  expression  strong  enough; 
'  but  it's  not  thai  I  was  just  won- 
dering why  you  and  papa ' 

Sir  Hugh  let  his  book  fall  with  a 
sudden  noise,  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  passing  the  child,  but  taking 
no  notice  of  her. 

'  Why  you  and  papa,'  went  on 
Cecil,  reflectively, '  are  so  odd,  lilio 
grand  visitors.  W^hen  there's  any 
one  here  I  know  I  have  to  sit  still, 
and  not  tumble  my  frock,  nor  cross 
my  feet ;  but  when  there's  no  one, 
it's  different' 

'  Your  papa  and  I  are  not  chil- 
dren,' said  Lady  Bainham.  '  Grown- 
up people  must  be  steady,  Cis.' 

'Then  I  don't  want  to  be  grown 
up.  And  I'm  sure,  quite  sure,  that 
I'll  never  be  married,  if  one  is  to  do 
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nothing  but  dt— sit  all  day  l<mg, 
and  have  no  fun.' 

Lady  Bainham  bent  down  to  Idas 
the  ranlate  lips  that  uttered  this 
bold  decision,  and  then  her  &oe 
gzew  aad*  There  were  times  when 
eren  to  her  pride  the  lifo  she  led 
aeomed  almost  too  hard  to  bear— 
timea  when  she  was  mad  enongh  to 
think  she  wonld  tell  Sir  Hagh  that 
theact  which  stam^  him  in  her 
eyes  as  base  and  dishonoured  was 
no  secret  from  her,  as  he  doubtless 
belieTed  it  to  ba  But  she  conld 
not  do  it  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  oansdoiisneas  that  she  knew 
▼oold  only  make  him  more  con- 
temptible in  his  own  eyes  as  well  as 
in  hers.  It  would  but  widen  the 
gnlf,  and  make  what  she  was  able 
to  bear  now  utteriy  intolerable.  For 
ahe  never  doubted  that  the  purport 
of  the  letter  was  known  to  lum,  and 
he  had  suppressed  it  for  his  own 
ends.  And  the  poor  boy  who  wrote 
it  was  dead.  There  was  the  great 
mischief  of  it  alL  If  he  had  been 
liring  and  well«  so  tender  a  halo 
might  not  have  rested  over  the  past, 
and  all  in  the  past  connected  with 
him ;  so  bitter  a  resentment  might 
not  hsTO  been  nursed  in  silence 
agajnat  the  wrong  which  her  hus- 
band had  done  them  both,  fiut 
Fnmk  had  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  her  wedding,  uid  she  never 
&aw  him  again.  He  was  dead,  and 
she  had  killed  him— no,  not  she,  but 
Sir  Hugh. 

She  was  thinking  such  thoughts 
one  day  when  something  made  her 
look  up,  and  she  met  Sir  Hugh's 
^yaa  fixed  upon  her.  There  was  so 
peculiar  an  expression  in  them  that 
she  could  not  prevent  a  certain 
pond,  antagoniatio  inquiry  coming 
mto  her  own.  He  went  towards 
her  with  his  book  open  in  his  hand. 
He  bent  down  and  put  his  finger  on 
a  line  in  the  page,  drawing  her 
attention  to  it 

'"  How  much  the  wife  is  dearer 
than  the  bride."  This  struck  me 
lather,  that's  all,'  he  said,  and  went 
away. 

Evelyn  sat  on  liy  the  window,  but 
the  book  dropped  firom  her  fingers, 
and  she  covered  her  fiuse.  What 
didhemean?  If  he  had  only  not 
gone  away  then  I 


<  How  could  he  do  that  one  thing?' 
she  aaid  to  heraelf.  '  He  meant  the 
line  as  a  reproach  to  me.  And  I 
would  have  loved  him— is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  do  love  him.  In  spite  of 
it?  Am  I  so  weak  and  false?  I 
want  so  much  to  comfort  him  some- 
times that  I  half  forget,  and  am* 
tempted.  But  I  never  will— I  never 
must  I  used  to  be  strong,  I  shall 
be  strong  still.' 

And  so  the  same  fifont  of  icy  in- 
difTerenoe  met  Sir  Hugh  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  and  he  knew  none 
of  her  struggles.  But  he  wrapped 
himself  up  more  and  more  in  his 
books  and  his  problems  and  writings. 
New  MSS.  began  to  grow  out  of  old 
ones,  for  he  had  always  been  given 
to  authorship,  and  the  accumulation 
of  papers  on  various  subjects.  In 
these  days  a  little  fiury  used  to  come 
in  from  time  to  time  with  a  pretence 
of  arranging  them  for  him.  She 
would  open  and  shut  the  study 
door  with  a  great  show  of  quietness, 
seat  herself  on  a  big  chest  which 
was  full  of  old  papers,  and  in  which 
she  meant  to  have  a  glorious  rum- 
mage some  day;  and  oegin  folding 
up  neat  little  packages;  stitching 
loose  sheets  together ;  reading  a  bit 
here  and  there,  and  looldng  up  now 
and  then  with  a  suggestive  sigh  till 
he  would  lay  aside  his  work,  and 
declare  that  she  was  the  plague  of 
Ilia  life.  Tins  was  the  signal  always 
for  the  forced  gravity  to  diaappear 
from  Gedrs  face ;  for  her  to  lump 
up,  radiant  and  gleeful,  and  just 
have  one  turn  round  the  room— to 
shake  off  the  cobwebs,  as  she  said. 

'But  you  know  you  couldn't  do 
without  me,  and  I  do  help  vexy 
mudi.  What  do  you  know  about 
stitching  papers  together?  And 
you  are  a  most  ungrateful  man  to 
say  I  am  a  plague,  only  you  don't 
mean  it  I  wonder  what  you'll  do 
when  I  am  married.' 

'  Married  r  echoed  Sir  Hugh.  'Go 
and  play  with  your  last  new  toys, 
and  don't  talk  nonsense.' 

But  the  word  worried  him,  and 
made  him  thoughtful.  When  he 
came  to  consider  it,  the  fairy  was  no 
longer  exactly  a  child,  though  she 
was  as  merry  as  a  young  kitten. 
He  did  a  little  sum  on  his  fingers 
in  sheer  absence  of  mind,  and  found 
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out  that  in  a  few  weeks  Bho  would 
be  eighteen.  It  was  twelve  years 
since  he  went,  that  February  day, 
to  plead  her  cause  and  his  own  with 
Evelyn  Neville.  He  used  to  go 
now  sometimes  to  the  window  and 
look  out,  and  rememl)er  the  day 
when  he  had  stood  at  that  other 
window  watching  bare  branches  and 
wondering  about  his  future.  He 
knew  it  now.  If  only  he  could  find 
out  why  it  was  thus.  What  had 
chauged  her  all  at  once,  on  her 
wedding-day,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment, as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  she 
became  his  wife? 

Sir  Hugh  pushed  his  hair  away 
from  his  forehead  and  sighed.  He 
was  getting  grey  by  this  time,  but 
then  he  was  past  forty,  and  Evelyn, 
his  wife,  must  be  two-and-thirty  at 
least  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  noticed  no  alteration  in  her. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  with 
the  beauty  of  a  statue  that  chills 
you  when  you  touch  it  He  thought 
he  would  look  at  her  that  evening 
and  SCO  if  he  could  trace  no  change, 
such  as  there  was  in  himself.  He 
did  look,  when  the  room  was  bril- 
liant with  soft  light,  and  she  sat 
languidly  turning  over  a  book  of 
engravings  with  Cecil.  They  formed 
a  strange  contrast;  the  cold,  proud, 
indifferent  beauty  of  the  one  face 
and  the  eager  animation  of  the  other. 
The  girl's  one  hand  rested  on  Lady 
Eainham's  shoulder,  caressingly,  for 
the  tie  between  these  two  was  more 
like  the  passion  of  a  first  friendship 
than  the  afiection  of  mother  and 
daughter.  Suddenly  Cecil  pointed 
down  the  page  and  said  something 
in  a  whisper,  and  Lady  Eainham 
turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
smile. 

As  he  saw  the  look,  just  such  a 
thrill  went  through  Sir  Hugh's  heart 
as  he  had  felt  when  she  came  to  him 
twelve  years  ago  to  give  him  his 
answer.  No,  time  had  not  done  her 
so  much  wrong  as  it  had  to  himself, 
and  there  was  one  hope  in  which 
she  had  never  disappointed  him — ^her 
care  for  his  daughter. 

'  For  her  sake,'  he  said  that  night 
when  Cecilia  was  gone, '  I  am  always 
grateful  to  you.' 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  any  reply. 
He  never  did.    Perhaps  he  might 


not  have  got  one  if  ho  had ;  or  per- 
haps ho  thought  the  time  had  gone 
by  for  any  change  to  bo  possible. 

Lady  Kainham  looked  from  the 
window  the  next  morning  and  saw 
Cecil  under  a  tall  laurel,  readinj; 
something.  And  the  sun  had  come 
out ;  there  was  a  twittering  of  binls 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  sky  was 
all  flecked  with  tiny  white  clouds. 
It  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  Lady 
Bainham  knew  that  the  girl  was 
reading  over  again  tlie  one  which 
Sir  Hugh  had  handed  her  with  such 
a  troubled  face  at  the  breakfiast 
table.  What  did  that  unquiet  ex- 
pression mean ;  and  why  did  Cecil, 
when  she  saw  it,  look  from  him  to 
herself,  Lady  Eainham,  fold  up  her 
packet  hurriedly  and  put  it  away? 

It  meant,  on  Sir  Hugh  s  part,  that 
he  knew  what  it  was  and  didn't  like 
it ;  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  life,  doubly  lonely,  without 
the  child.  But  this  never  occurred 
to  his  wife.  Presently  some  one 
joined  Cecil  in  the  laurel  walk,  and 
though  of  course  Lady  Bainham 
could  not  hoar  their  words,  she 
ttimed  instinctively  away  from  the 
window. 

Cecil  was  saying  just  then, '  No,  it 
isn't  likely.  Who  should  send  mo 
valentines  ?  They're  old-fashioned, 
vulgar,  out  of  date.  Charlie,  mind 
I  won't  have  any  more.' 

'Why  not?' 

'Because— I'm  serious  now— for 
some  reason  or  other  they  don't  like 
my  having  them,'  said  Cecil,  motion- 
ing towards  the  house.  '  And  it's  a 
shocking  thing  to  say,  but  I'm  sure 
there's  something  not  straight 
between  papa  and  Lady  Bainham, 
some  misunderstanding,  you  know. 
I'm  sure  that  they  are  dreadftiUy 
fond  of  each  other,  really ;  but  if  s 
all  so  strange ;  I  do  so  want  to  do 
something  that  would  bring  it  right, 

and 1  shall  have  nothing  to  say 

to  you  till  it  is  right.' 

•Cecil!' 

'  I  mean  it  I  am  a  sort  of  go- 
between;  no,  not  that  exactly;  but 
they  both  care  for  me  so  much. 
They  don't  freeze  up  when  I'm 
there.  I  can't  iancy  them  without 
me;  it  would  be  terrible.' 

'  But  Cecil,  you  promised ' 

'No,  I  didn't     And  if  I  had,  I 
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shonIdn*t  keep  it,  of  course ;  that  is, 
yoa  wouldn't  want  me  to.  Itwonld 
kill  papa  to  lose  me,  and  as  to  Lady 
Bainbam,  why  I  never  cared  for  any 
one  80  much  in  all  my  life.  I  didn't 
hoow  it  was  in  me  till  she  woke  it 
np.  You  remember  what  I  used  to 
say  about  her  eyes.  They  are  just 
like  that;  like  a  beautiful  deep  pool; 
all  dark,  you  know,  till  it  draws  you 
close  and  makes  you  want  to  know 
80  much  what  is  underneath.' 

Here  Lady  Boinham  came  to  the 
window  again,  but  the  two  figures 
had  passed  out  of  the  laurel  walk^ 
and  she  saw  them  no  more. 

In  the  afternoon  Cecil  went  as 
usual  to  her  father's  study,  but  he 
was  stooping  over  a  book  and  did  not 
notice  her.  He  was,  in  fact,  thinking 
the  thought  that  had  troubled  him 
in  the  morning,  but  Cecil  fancied  he 
wasbu^y,  and  looked  round  to  see 
what  mischief  she  could  do.  It 
flashed  upon  her  that  here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  old  chest, 
and  so  she  seated  herself  on  the 
carpet  and  b^an  her  rummage. 
Presently  Sir  Hugh,  hearing  tiie 
rustle  of  papers,  looked  round. 

'I  should  like  to  know  who  is  to 
be  my  fiairy  Order,'  he  said,  *  amongst 
all  that  mess.' 

'I  will,  papa.  I  shall  giTO  a  tap 
with  my  wand,  and  you  will  see  it 
all  come  straight  But  look  here. 
Isn't  this  to  mamma?  It  has  never 
been  opened,  and  it's  like— a  valen- 
tine.' 

Sir  Hugh  looked  at  the  large 
'  Miss  Neville '  on  the  envelope,  and 
knitted  his  brows  in  a  vain  effort  to 
remember  anything  about  it.  He 
couldn't.  It  was  very  strange.  He 
lancied  he  knew  the  writing,  but  yet 
could  not  tell  whoso  it  was—cer- 
tainly not  his  own— nor  recollect 
anything  about  the  packet  He 
considered  a  little  and  then  said. 
'You  had  better  take  it  to  her.' 

He  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on  the 
cover  'Cecil  has  just  found  this 
amoDgst  my  old  papers.  I  have  no 
idea  how  or  when  it  came  into  my 
poesessioo,  neither  can  I  make  out 
the  hand,  though  it  doesn't  seem 
altogether  straDge.  Perhaps  you 
can  solve  the  mystery.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

m  MEflSAGX^AFTEB  MANT  DAYS. 

It  was  in  verse,  as  Frank's  valen- 
tines had  always  been;  halting,  and 
with  queer  rhymes  and  changes  of 
measure.  It  was  full  of  the  half 
humorous  tenderness  of  quiet 
friendship;  and  it  ended  with  a  hope 
that  she  would  make  'old  Hugh' 
happier  than  his  first  wife  did ;  that 
was  if  she  accepted  him ;  and  with  a 
demandfor  her  congratulations  upon 
his  own  approaching  marriage ;  since 
he  was  'tne  happiest  fellow  alive' 
and  couldn't  keep  the  news  from  her, 
though  it  was  a  secret  from  all  be- 
side 

And  the  evening  grew  old;  the 
white  flecked  sky  turned  colder,  and 
the  moon  came  out  But  Lady 
Bainham  sat  with  this  voice  from 
the  dead  in  her  hand,  motionless ; 
full  of  humiliation  and  remorse. 
And  sbe  was  thinking  of  many  years 
of  bitterness  and  sorrow  and  pride; 
and  of  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  a  myth, 
for  she  had  never  loved  him.  And 
her  husband— whom  she  did  love — 
whom  she  had  so  wronged— how 
was  she  to  atone  to  him? 

By-and-by  the  door  opened  and 
Cecil  stole  in.  And  she  saw  Lady 
Bainham's  &oe  turned  towards  the 
window  with  the  moonbeams  light- 
ing it,  and  thought  she  had  never 
seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  her 
life. 

'Mamma,'  she  said,  softly,  'why 
don't  you  come  down?  We  are 
waiting,  papa  and  I;  and  it's  cold 
up  here.' 

'  I  will  come,' said  Lady  Bainham ; 
but  her  voice  was  strange.  Cecil 
knelt  down  beside  the  chair  and 
drew  her  mother's  arm  round  her 
neck. 

'  How  cold  you  are !  Dear  mamma, 
is  anything  the  matter  ?  Cannot  I 
comfort  you?' 

Lady  Bainham  bent  down  and 
held  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

'My  darling,  you  do  always.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  want  comfort 
now  or  not  I  am  going  down  to 
your  fatfaer,  and  Cecil,  I  must  go 
alone;  I  have  something  to  say.' 

She  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  straight  up  to  where  her 
husband  sat  listlessly  in  his  chair  at 
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tho  window.  ITo  started  when  he 
saw  her,  and  said  somotliing  hurriedly 
about  ringing  for  lights,  but  sho 
stopped  him. 

*  It  will  be  better  thus,  for  what  I 
have  to  say.  Hugh,  I  have  come  to 
ask  your  forgiveness.* 

Sir  Hugli  did  not  answer.  Tho 
speech  took  him  by  surprise,  and 
sho  had  never  called  him  Hugh  be- 
fore, since  their  marriage.  He  had 
time  enough  to  iell  himself  that  it 
was  only  another  mockery,  and 
would  end  in  tho  old  way. 

But  standing  thei-e,  with  Frank's 
letter  in  her  hand,  sho  told  him  all, 
not  sparing  herself,  and  then  asked 
if  he  could  over  forgi  ve  her.  She  was 
not  prepared  for  tho  great  love  which 
answered  her;  which  had  lived 
unchanged  through  all  her  coldness 
and  repulses ;  and  which  drew  her 


to  him  closer  now  perhaps  than  it 
might  liavo  done  if  her  pride  had 
never  sufiered  under  these  years  of 
wrcitchedness. 

Cecil  never  knew  exactly  what 
had  happened ;  but  when  her  father 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  called 
her  his  blessing,  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  an  odd  sort  of  conscious- 
ness that  in  some  way  or  other  tho 
old  valentine  found  in  her  rumma^'e 
amongst  his  papers  had  to  do  with 
tho  change  she  saw.  And  it  was 
her  doiug.  So  she  made  up  her 
wilful  mind  straightway  to  exult  and 
triumph  over  the  fact  to  poor 
Charlie ;  and  then,  if  he  wanted  to 
send  her  another  next  year— why. 
after  a  proper  amount  of  teasing  aud 
suspon.«?e,  which  was  good  for  him 
and  kept  him  in  order,  she  would 
perhaps  say  that  he  might 
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WHEN  Mrs.  D and  her  son 
separated  after  the  London 
season,  each  bent  upon  as  full  an 
enjoyment  of  counti^  life  as  could 
be  obtained,  they  made  a  compact 
to  acquamt  each  other  with  their 

experiences.     Mrs.  D fulfilled 

her  part  of  tho  contract  in  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  her  son  Arthur 
from  the  Garringtons,  in  which 
she  described  very  vividly  one 
phase  of  society  in  country  houses. 
Arthur's  first  visit  waa  to  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  who  was  a  millionaire 
and  a  krge  landed  proprietor  in  tho 
West  of  England.  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  had  been  Arthur's 
friend  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  and 
now  it  rarely  happened  that  either 
of  them  went  to  Eichmond,  or  Ascot, 
or  Epsom,  or,  in  fact,  any  party  of 
pleasure  in  which  the  other  was  not 
his  companion.  Scarcely  a  day 
pafised  without  their  meeting  either 
at  their  respectivo  homes,  or  in 
Botten  Bow,  or  at  their  clubs.  No 
brothers  were  ever  more  insepa- 
rable; and  the  first  move  which 
Arthur  made  out  of  London  was  in 
the  direction  of  Garzington  Hall, 


where]  he  was  to  pick  up  Sir  Archi- 
bald and  accompany  him  to  Scotland. 
Garzington  Hall  was  a  large  mo- 
dem house,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  old  park  which  had  belonged 
to  tho  Edmonstones  for  generations. 
It  was  a  place  to  be  proud  of,  for  it 
was  very  beautiful,  surrounded  by 
tho  most  magnificent  woods,  and, 
from  some  points,  commanding  very 
fkie  views  of  the  sea,  which  was 
about  eight  miles  oflf  as  the  crow 
flies.  Sir  Archibald  was  al)Out  a 
year  older  than  his  friend.  His 
house  was  still  the  home  of  liis 
brother  and  sisters,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  make  it  pleasant  to  their 
brother  and  his  friends.  He  deserved 
this  of  them,  for  there  never  was  a 
more  dutiful  son  nor  a  kinder 
brother;  and  his  great  wish  was 
that  when  he  came  of  age  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  old 
ways.  Often  had  his  mother  re- 
monstrated, saying  it  was  better  for 
her  to  get  out  of  the  way  betimes 
before  his  wife  came  to  turn  her 
out;  to  which  remonstrance  he  in- 
variably replied,  'Time  enough, 
mother,  time  enough.    1  love  my 
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liberty  too  well  to  part  with  it  jast 
yet' 

The  Edmonstone  family  consisted 
of  three  sisters  and  a  younger 
brother,  who  was  still  at  Eton. 
They  were  a  racketting  loi  Two  of 
the  sisters  were  '  ont/  and  the  third 
and  youngest  on  the  very  verge  of 
that  interesting  moment  in  every 
yonng  lady's  life,  when  she  bids 
adieu  for  ever  to  the  sohool-room 
and  mixes  in  the  gay  and  giddy 
world.  They  were  rather  '  fast/  and 
rather  noisy;  greater  favourites  with 
the  gentlemen  than  with  those  of 
their  own  sex,  who  were  somewhat 
a&aid  of  them.  They  could  ride 
well,  and  across  country,  too,  some- 
times ;Jhey  could  pull  an  oar  across 
the  lake  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  garden ;  they  could 
skate,  and  had  b^n  known  to  shoot, 
and  were  not  bad  shots  either.  They 
were  almost  invincible  at  croquet; 
and  the  knack  with  which  they  sent 
their  adversaries*  ball  flying  across 
the  ground  waa  the  envy  of  many 
of  tne  gentlemen.  They  could 
play  at  billiards,  too ;  and  yet  the 
more  feminine  acoomnlishments  of 
singing  and  drawing  nad  not  been 
by  any  means  neglected.  Their 
mother.  Lady  Theodosia,  was  a  very 
clever  woman— rather  blue,  but  de- 
cidedly clever  and  original,  and 
with  a  horror  of  conventionalisms 
which  prevented  her  seeing  any 
objection  to  many  of  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  her  daughters  ex- 
celled, but  for  which  many  of  her 
friends  blamed  her  and  them  behind 
their  backs,  denouncing  them  as 
man-ish,  unladylike  and  noisy  girls, 
and  congratulating  themselves  and 
thanking  Heaven  and  blessing  their 
stars  that  their  daughters  had  more 
regard  for  the  convenances  of  society 
and  for  what  they  called '  decorum.' 
But  the  Miss  Edmonstones  were  as 
good,  honest,  warm-hearted,  and 
generous  girls  as  could  be  found, 
singularly  free  from  the  petty  jea- 
lousies which  disfigure  so  many  of 
their  own  age  and  sex.  Nor  were 
they  by  any  means  devoid  of  talent ; 
they  inherited  a  fair  share  of  their 
mother's  cleverness,  and  could  con- 
verse as  pleasantly  and  rationally  as 
most  people  and  much  more  plea- 
santly than  most  girls  of  their  age. 


They  were  free  (tarn  mauvaise  honte, 
and  yet  by  no  means  free  and  easy. 
Devoted  to  their  brother,  the^  were 
always  ready  for  any  fun  of  his  sug- 
gesting, confident  that  he  never  would 
mislead  them  into  doing  anything 
that  was  really  unbecoming,  or  could 
compromise  them  in  the  remotest 
degree.  Such  was  the  family  by 
whom  Arthur  was  always  well  re- 
ceived as  one  of  their  brother's 
oldest  and  best  friends.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  large  gathering 
for  certain  cricket  matohcs  which 
usually  came  off  about  this  time. 
To  make  them  a  more  popular  in- 
stitution in  the  neighbourhood,  Lady 
Theodosia  collected  as  many  voung 
people  together  as  she  could,  and 
while  the  days  were  devoted  to 
cricket,  which  was  anxiously  watohed 
by  crowds  of  neighbours  and  guests 
for  whose  accommodation  marquees 
had  been  conveniently  placed,  the 
evenings  were  spent  in  tableaux  and 
dancing,  which  left  little  time  for 
repose,  and  made  Garzington  EaXl 
the  most  popular  place  in  the 
oountv.  All  the  country  belles 
looked  forward  to  these  annual 
gatherings  and  festivities  as  their 
*  red-letter  days;'  and  as  specula- 
tions upon  them  were  the  general 
theme  of  comversation  before  they 
took  place,  so  their  reminiscences 
were  canvassed  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  fromjGarzington  that  Arthur's 
first  letter  was  dated. 

'Mt  dxabxst  Motheb,— Tou  are 
wondering  why  I  don't  write,  and 
have  been  abusing  me  like  a  pick- 
pocket for  my  silence;  but  if  you 
only  knew  what  we  have  been  doine 
day  after  day  your  wonder  would 
turn  altogether  the  other  way.  Even 
now  I  am  writing  at  4  a.h.  with 
only  one  eye  open,  the  other  being 
fast  asleep,  for  I  am  dead  tired,  and 
if  I  had  any  time  to  think  about 
anything  I  dare  say  I  should  find 
out  that  I  had  every  conceivable 
ache  that  over-fatigue  can  produce. 
But  don't  let  your  maternal  heart 
become  anxious  on  my  account  I 
am  very  well,  though  nearly  worn 
out  with  the  endless  racket  of  tbis 

Elace.    Cricket  by  day  and  dancing 
y  night  leave  one's  legs  very  little 
time  to  rest.    Luckily,  Lady  Theo- 
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dosiA  ia  TOiy  merdfol,  and  gi^eg  qb 
some  law  at  breakfiBifit-tiine.  I  am 
genetraUy  the  last,  andi  if  I  dared, 
would  be  later  atill,  for,  somehow,  I 
am  more  tired  wheoi  I  get  up  than 
whea  I  go  to  bed.  At  about  11.30 
the  wickets  are  pitched,  aod  by 
12  o'clock  we  are  at  work.  The 
weather  has  been  fine,  and  almost 
too  hot  Unluckily,  I  haye  always 
been  on  the  losing  side,  but  we  have 
had  capital  matches.  You  will  care 
more  for  a  description  of  the  folk, 
their  names,  weights,  and  colours, 
than  for  any  account  of  the  matches, 
which  are  the  engrossing  subject 
here;  and  yet  I  think  you  will  like 
to  know  the  sort  of  life  it  is.  There 
has  been  a  cricket  match  every  day, 
and  as  it  generally  Ifsts  till  dressing- 
time  there  is  really  very  little  time 
for  anything  else.  Then  dinner 
is  succeeded  by  preparations  far 
"  tableaux,**  which  are  in  their  turn 
followed  by  dancing.  I  honestly 
confess  that  I  think  this  is  too  much 
of  a  p;ood  thing.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  the  cricket  was  over 
sooner  than  usual,  we  were  instantly 
had  in  request  for  croquet  matches, 
in  which  the  ladies  certainly  ex- 
celled. Theo.  Edmonstone  is  the 
best  croquet-player  I  ever  saw.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  well 
she  put  down  that  conceited  young 
puppy  Parker.  It  was  as  good  as  a 
play.  You  must  know  that  '*  Happy 
Parker,"  as  he  is  called,  considers 
himself  an  awful  swell.  He  is  rich, 
rather  good-looking,  and  has  been, 
I  am  told,  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 
He  is  in  the  Blues,  and  is  made  a 
fuss  with  because  he  has  lots  of 
money,  good  horses,  good  shooting, 
and  a  good  temper.  He  thinks  the 
whole  world  is  ready  to  be  his  hum- 
ble servant.  He  had  never  been 
at  Qarzington  before,  and  scarcely 
knows  Edmonstone,  never  saw  Lady 
Theodosia,  and  was  once  introduced 
to  the  second  girl,  Nina,  who  holds 
him  in  special  aversion.  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  cool,  free  and  easy, 
and  off-hand  as  he  is.  He  swaggers 
about  as  if  he  was  bent  on  showing 
off  his  paces,  and  behaves  as  if  he 
was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
family  instead  of  what  he  is,  almost 
a  stranger.  One  night,  when  Theo. 
Edmonstone  had  been  looking  after 


some  of  the  guestSi,  aad  had  been 
getting  partners  for  some  of  her 
country  neighbours,  and  was  stand- 
ing alone  and  apart  from  the  dancers, 
"Happy  Parker"  comes  up  with  in 
air  and  a  grace,  and  in  a  cod,  off- 
hand way  says  to  her,  *'  You're  doing 
nothing;  would  you  like  to  dance 
with  me?  Come  along.'*  To  which 
she  quietly  replied,  looking  him  fall 
in  the  fJEice,  '*No  I  thank  jou;  that 
would  indeed  be  one  de^ee  worse 
than  doing  nothing."  He  looked 
awfully  sold ;  but  he  had  found  his 
match,  for  she  is  the  last  girl  to 
stand  any  nonsense  of  that  sort,  and 
it  is  time  for  him  to  be  brought  to 
his  bearings.  You  talk  of  not 
having  a  moment  to  yours^f.  Like 
Miss  Miggs,  ^  you  consider  you 
are  always  toiling,  moiling,  never 
"giving  satisfaction,  never  having 
time  to  clean  yourself— a  potter's 
wessel ;"  but  what  would  you  think 
of  this  Ufe?  It  would  kill  the 
strongest  man  in  no  time  at  all,  and 
would  flog  Banting  out  of  the  field. 
You  are  hunted  from  cricket  to 
croquet^  from  croquet  to  tableanx 
and  charades,  and  then  to  dancing, 
and  the  intervening  time  is  devoted 
to  dressing  and  dining,  and  you  are 
lucky  if  you  get  to  bed  by  4  o'clock 
A.M. ;  for,  after  the  ball,  we  men  ad- 
journ to  the  smoking-room,  where 
we  wind  up  the  festivities  with 
cigars  and  cooling  beverages,  and 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  dav,  and 
criticise  some  fair  debutante  who  has 
blossomed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Garrington  Ball.  To-night,  the  last 
of  the  series,  we  wound  up  with  Sir 
IU)ger  de  Goverley,  sang  God  save 
the  Queen  and  Jolly  Dogs  all  in 
chorus,  and  gave  sundry  cheers  for 
Lady  Theodosia  and  the  house  of 
Edmonstone. 

'But  now  about  tho  ''other  folk." 
The  house  has  been  as  full  as  it  can 
hold,  and  several  men  sleep  over  the 
stables,  your  humble  servant  among 
the  number.  Lord  and  Lady 
Camelford  and  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Blanche  Boss  and  her 
husband.  Lady  'Georgina  Boach  and 
her  two  daughters,  ^  besides  the 
Thompsons,  those  very  pretty  Miss 
Nashes,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Fair- 
light,  and  some  country  neighbours. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  lot  of  men, 
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"loois  men"  as  Lady -*— wonld 
call  them,  some  of  whom  axe  in- 
Tited  because  of  their  skill  at 
<sricket  Tom  Lee  and  yomig  Dry* 
bUx.  are  among  the  nmnber.  Ab 
nsoal,  Tom  Lee  is  the  aatoerat  of 
the  criokei-field,  the  ball-room^  and 
smokiog-ioom.  He  lays  down  the 
law  in  the  most  insufferable  manner, 
and  considers  no  one  has  any  right 
to  do  anything  of  any  kind  without 
bis  permission.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  he  is  asked  CYerywhere,  for 
Tery  few  people  like  him,  as  his  cool 
indiflferenoe  with  regard  to  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  nis  ndghboura 
almost  amounts  to  impertinence. 
His  success  last  year  when  he  was 
<m  the  Northern  Girouit  has  made 
him  more  xmbearable  than  ever. 
But  as  he  is  too  unpleasant  a  subject 
to  dwell  upon,  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  tableaux.  LadT  Fairlight  and 
the  youngest  of  the  three  Miss 
Nashes  were  the  betles.  Tou  can- 
not  imagine  anything  more  beautiful 
than  Lady  Fairlight  as  Mary  Queen 
of  Soots  at  her  execution.  Lady 
OamelfordV  daughter  and  the  Miss 
Boaches  were  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  young  Lord  Tufton  was  the 
executioner.  Lady  Fairlight  was 
dressed  in  black  Taipei  Li  thefiist 
tableau  she  appeared  absorbed  in 
prayer  while  her  maids  of  honour 
stood  weeninff  around  her;  and  in 
the  second  she  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  her  ''beads"  to  one  of  her 
ladies.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
her  expression  in  this  hist  scene.  It 
was  a  combination  of  resignation  at 
her  own  sad  fate  and  tender  com- 
eassion  for  those  she  was  about  to 
feave  for  ever.  The  next  tableau 
was  from  the  "  Bape  of  the  Lock," 
in  which  the  youngest  of  the  Nashes 
represented  Belinda.  She  was  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  and  as  her  fore- 
head is  low  the  effect  of  her  hair 
being  drawn  off  away  from  her  face 
was  exceedingly  good,  especially  as 
«he  has  a  good  brow.  Altogether 
with  powder,  and  flowers  jauntily 
aet  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  moun- 
tain of  coiffure  which  she  wore, 
«nd  with  patches,  and  sac,  and 
abort  petticoats  displaymg  a  small 
tfoot  uid  neat  ankle,  she  was  as 
lovely  a  si^ht  as  could  be  seen. 
Tom  Lee  did  his  part  well.  His 
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—  would     unwhiskeredibfie  came  in  admirably 


for  sudi  a  tableau.  He  was  capitally 
dressed,  and  so  were  Miss  Nash's 
two  sisters,  who  filled  up  the  back- 
ground. The  last  tableau  was  of 
Elaine  as  she  was  borne  along  in 
her  barge.  Ellen  Pendarve's  fine 
outline  came  out  beautifully  as  she 
lay  upon  the  bier,  and  Lord  Oamel- 
ford's  masculine  head  and  futures 
with  the  addition  of  a  snowy  beard 
well  represented  the  "dumb  old 
servitor^'  who  steered  the  dead 
"  upward  with  the  flood." 

*  In  ter  Tight  huMl  tti«  lily,  in  btr  left 
Tlw  letter— «a  ber  bright  bdr  itreamlng 


And  eU  the  Qorerlld  WM  cloth  of  gold 
Down  to  her  waist*  end  she  herself  in  white 
▲U  bat  her  ftce,  and  that  dear-toUnred  lace 
Was  loTdj.  for  ibe  did  not  leem  M  dead 
t  But  fiMt  aaleep,  and  lay  M  though  she  smiled.' 

I  am  not  sure  it  was  wise  to  finish 
the  tableaux  with  one  so  sad— for  it 
was  not  eaqy  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pression quickly,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  kind  of  an  effort  that  we  returned 
to  jollity.  However,  we  did  manage 
to  recover  ourselves,  and  were  as 
jolly  as  ever,  dancing  away  merrily 
to  fiddle  and  fife.  Our  charades 
were  even  better  than  the  tableaux ; 
and  some  of  the  acting  was  admirable. 
Toun^  Drystiz  made  a  first-rate 
conspirator  in  ''Oounterplot,"  and 
Lord  Tufton  a  capital  man  nulliner. 
The  passages  between  him  and 
Theo.  Edmonstone  were  admirable. 
"  The  Peer,"  as  Tcm  Lee,  his  bear 
leader,  calls  him,  has  a  quantity  of 
black,  grea^-looking  hair,  a  bright 
colour,  good  features,  and  an  inci- 
pient moustache,  which  he  is  al- 
ways manipulating  tenderly;  and 
altogether  he  well  represented  that 
peculiar  class  of  Tn^.llWi^l<^  which  is 
devoted  to  measuring  tapes  and 
laces  by  the  yard  and  to  proffering 
their  goods  to  the  feir  sex  in  the 
most  irresistible  manner.  Itseem<y) 
to  me  quite  his  m^ier  to  unfold 
silks  and  satins,  and  assure  the  pur- 
chasers that  they  were  "the  newest 
style,"  the  ''most  feshionable," 
"quite  distinguished,**  &a,  &c 
Theo.  Edmonstone^s  contemptuous 
banter  of  him,  and  reckless  inoon- 
siderateness  in  making  him  display 
his  ^oodB,  without  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  purchasing  any,  exhibited 
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to  the  life  the  mode  in  which  some 
ladies  of  onr  acqnaintazice  conduct 
themselves  in  certain  shops  which 
profess  to  provide  them  with  all 
that  is  requisite  to  their  success 
and  reputation  in  society.  And 
now,  dear  mother  mine,  I  must  shut 
up  and  get  to  bed,  for]  Edmonstone 
and  I  are  off  early  to-morrow  on  our 
way  to  the  North.  I  will  write  to 
you  again  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  if 
we  are  worked  as  hard  at  Staple- 
ton's  as  we  have  been  here,  I  shall 
not  have  much  time  to  write. 
What  a  pity  and  a  bore  too,  it  is 
that  some  of  the  kindest-hearted 
and  most  good-natured  people  in  the 
world  make  life  such  a  toil  to  them- 
selves and  their  tricnds.  There  are 
people  who  are  always  striving  to 
get  fourteen  pence  out  of  every 
shilling,  and  so  there  are  others 
whose  sole  object  is  to  get  more 
hours  out  of  every  day  than  is 
to  be  got,  and  so  it  is  all  "hurry 
scurry"  after  amusement  of  some 
kind.' 

Arthur  and  Sir  Archibald  set  off 
early,  and  travell^  as  luxuriously 
and  comfortably  together  as  it  is 
possible  in  this  most  luxurious  age. 
By  dint  of  proper  precautions,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  orders 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  direc- 
tors, and  in  contempt  of  the  penal- 
ties and  anathemas  annexed  to  any 
infringement  of  those  orders,  the 
two  friends  were  able  to  propitiate 
the  guards  so  as  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  one  compart- 
ment, in  which  they  slept  and 
smoked  and  talked  and  read  as 
they  felt  inclined ;  and  in  due  course 
of  time  they  arrived  at  their  deati- 
nation,  where  they  had  been  invited 
for  gxoose-shooting  and  deer-stalk- 
ing. The  nickname  by  which  '  the 
Lodge'  was  known  among  a  certain 
set  of  flGmuliar  friends  was  'Liberty 
Hall,'  because  tiie  owner  and  master 
of  it  piqued  himself  upon  allowing 
every  one  to  do  just  what  he  liked, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  he 
pleased.  The  bee  might  be  as  busy 
as  he  would,  and  the  drone  as  idle. 
It  was  firom  Liberty  Hall  that  Ar- 
thur despatched  his  seoond  letter  to 
hJsmother. 


^  DsABEST  MoTHKB,— It  fioems  to 
me  the  world  is  always  in  extremes. 
At  Garzington  we  were  never  al- 
lowed a  moment  to  ourselves.  We 
were  hunted  from  pillar  to  post, 
never  might  be  sulky  or  indulge 
any  wayward  fancy  of  one's  own ;  and 
here  we  are  allowed  to  do  what  we 
like,  go  where  we  like,  and  indulge 
any  passing  mood.  I  have  been 
here  a  week,  and  have  very  little  to 
toll  you;  but  you  will  rail  at  me, 
and  return  to  your  old  charge 
against  all  men,  and  say  that  they 
can  never  be  pleased,  if  I  say  that  I 
do  not  think  the  absence  of  all  rule- 
and  law,  as  it  exists  at  '*  Liberty 
Hall,"  conduces  to  one's  comfort. 
The  fact  is,  than  when  the  master  of 
the  house  surrenders  his  right  to^ 
plan  and  devise  for  the  amusement 
of  his  guests,  every  one  is  at  a  I066 
to  know  what  to  do,  and  the  practi- 
cal result  is  that  we  either  go  about 
amusing  ourselves  in  a  "shilly- 
shally" kind  of  way,  or  else  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  of  some  ruling 
but  less  scrupulous  individual  who 
forces  his  own  views  upon  others 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  thing  to 
be  done.  We  have  at  this  moment 
an  instance  in  point  Herrey  Gray^ 
a  cousin  of  our  host,  presumes  upon 
his  relationship,  and  absorbs  all  tho 
''gillies,"  and  directs  us  all  with 
much  more  imperiousness  than  his 
cousin  ever  would  assume.  At  the 
beginning  of  our  visit  we  were  left 
very  much  to  ourselves,  and  had 
each  of  us  a  gilly  of  our  awn,  and 
whatever  else  we  wanted,  but  there 
was  no  plan— no  combination,— 
and  it  did  not  answer,  especially  a9 
the  master  of  "  liberty  Hall "  is  not 
himself  much  of  a  sportsman,  and 
has  taken  "  the  Lodge  "  more  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  thing  tiian 
for  his  own  special  love  of  sp^rt; 
but  now  Herve^  Gray  rules  us 
with  a  rod  of  mm,  and,  though 
fond  of  shooting,  but  very  ignorant 
of  the  noble  sft  of  deer-stalking^ 
lays  down  the  law  for  us,  for  the 
keepers,  for  the  gillies,  for  erery- 
bcdy  and  everything,  and  his  law 
is  not  always  good  or  pleasant. 
In  short,  I  am  altogether  rather 
out  of  humour,  and  think  that  it 
Is  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
one^  own  way,  and  that  Herrey 
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Gray  is  sot  a  good  sabstitnte  for 
the  laird  of  "liberty  Hall." 

'  ArUmrD waa  quite  right  In 

saying  that  it  does  not  conduce  to 
comfort  Tvheu  the  master  is  not 
master.  It  is  like  an  arch  without 
its  keystone;  there  is  no  centre,  no 
point  of  nnion.  The  combination  of 
h,w  and  liberty  is  rare,  but  where  it 
exists,  it  promotes  happiness.  It 
sounds  almost  absurd  to  use  such 
grand  words  and  ideas  for  the 
expression  of  a  very  simple  fact 
—that  the  pleasantest  houses  are 
those  in  which  the  owners  occupy 
themseWes  for  the  comfort  and 
entertainment  of  their  guests,  and 
arrange  for  them  what  shall  be 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
quite  appreciable  by  all  that  each 
one  is  at  liberty  to  say  •'yea"  or 
"nto^"  according  to  the   bias  of 


his  own  mind.  It  is  difficult  to 
steer  clear  of  the  two  opposite  otOs 
of  which  Garzington  Manor  and 
Liberty  Hall  are  the  types;  but 
there  are  houses  in  which  the  gifted 
hosts  and  hostesses  contrive  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  guests  whatever  sn^l 
be  most  conducive  to  their  enjoy- 
ment without  fussiness  or  dictation. 
No  one  is  neglected ;  all  are  consi- 
dered; and  life  passes  so  easily  and 
pleasantly,  without  noise  or  confu- 
siou,  that  we  thinking  people  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  amount 
of  tact,  consideration,  and  fore- 
thought which  they  ought  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
make  it  a  part  of  the  business 
of  their  life  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  the^  can,  to  the  social  enjoyment 
of  their  friends. 

•TomSlendeb.' 


BEPOEE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS; 


n. 

TUB  TXT  AT  THS  STBAMIX 

ILL  you  be  good  enough  to  step 
this  way?* 

Taking  our  positkm  here,  my 
oonrteous  companion,  while 
the  orohestara  is  playing  that 
wonderful  selection  of  popular 
street  airs  which  forms  the 
overture  to  five  burlesques  out 
of  six,  you  wm  possibly  ol:s^9ct 
that  we  can  see  nothing  of  tiie 
performance;  but  as  when  we 
visited  Drmy  Lane  together  I 
requested  you  to  turn  your 
back  upon  .the  stage,  so  here, 
in  the  little  Strand  Theatre, 
I  wish  you  to  be  blind  to  the 
symmetrical  actressee  and 
oomio  dances,  while  von  direct 
your  attention  Bomj  to  the 
audience.  Your  eyes,  my  aristocratio  iriend,  I  perceive,  are  directed  at 
once  to  the  private  boxes;  but  it  is  not  at  that  portion  of  the  house  I 
wish  you  to  gaze.  Sink  them,  if  you  please,  lower  and  lower :  pass  over 
the  gentlemen  in  evening  dress,  and  the  ladies  in  opera  cloaks,  sitting  lan- 
guidly in  the  cushioned  stalls,  and  then  with  your  lorgnette  sweep  the 
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front  row  of  those  crowded  seats 
behind.  There!  Now  the  cnrtain 
has  risen,  and  the  faces  are,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  turned  towards  the 
stage.  It  is  astrange  motley  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  from  almost  every 
class  of  society,  you  see  before  you. 
The  pit  of  a  theatre  is  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  upon  which  all 
classes  may  meet.  The  semi-gen- 
teel go  there,  because  it  is  more  re- 
spectoble  than  the  gallery;  the 
young  theatrical  lover,  because  it  is 
cheap;  and  the  genuine  playgoer, 
because  it  is  the  best  place  for 
seeing  and  hearing  in  the  house. 
Let  us  criticise  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  then,  I  think,  you  will 
allow  the  truth  of  my  Sfisertion. 

That  elderly  man  who  has  at- 
tracted your  attention  is,  without 
doubt,  a  highly  respectable  farmer, 
from  the  midland  counties.  His  son 
has  told  him  what  'jolly  fun'  the 
Strand  burlesques  are;  and,  being 
in  London  for  the  first  time  these 
ten  years,  he  has  come  to  see  and 
hear  for  himself.  Twenty  minutes 
before  the  doors  were  open  he  took 
up  his  position  in  Surrey  Street.  He 
went  in  with  the  rush,  and  struggled 
into  a  fi-ont  place,  and  for  the  haif- 
hour  before  the  curtain  drew  up, 
entertained  his  neighbours  by  tell- 
ing them  it  was  nineteen  years  since 
he  had  been  inside  a  theatre,  and 
that  plays  were  plays  when  he  was 
a  boy. 

You  may  have  noticed,  my  dear 
Lounger,  suffer  me  to  remark,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  longer 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  speaker  has  been  inside  a  theatre, 
the  louder  he  nsoidly  is  in  depreci- 
ation of  the  present  style  of  the 
drama,  and  in  lamentations  at  its  de- 
generation; and  if  you  cat©  to  carry 
the  notion  further,  and  make  a 
broader  application  of  it,  yon  may 
safely  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  con« 
nection  with  the  British  snob  that 
the  less  he  ^ows  about  a  tlung  the 
more  noisily  Biod  vdiemently  he  de- 
preciates it 

However,  to  return  to  our  el- 
derly man.  Look  at  the  perplexed 
expression  on  his  &oe.  He  can 
make  nothing  of  the  rhymed  jokes 
in  the  burlesque,  and  is  trying 
to  ferret  out  their  meaning— no  easy 


matter,  my  intelligent  companion* 
even  for  you  at  times,  I  imagine — 
and  behind  him  you  will  perceive  a 
good-natured  looking  fellow  ex- 
plaining the  jests  and  repeating  the 
puns  until  they  enter  the  thick  head 
of  the  farmer  in  a  confused  and 
mangled  way.    Listen. 

*  What's  that  ?*  asks  the  country- 
man, in  a  hoarse  whisper.  '  What 
did  that  young  woman  in  boy's 
clothes  say  ?' 

His  question  is  unheard,  in  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  something  on  the 
stage,  and  he  repeats  it. 

'  Said  she  was  meal-an'-coaly— ha, 
ha,  bar 

♦Ho, he, he!    Why?" 

'  Don't  you  see—meal-an'-coly— 
melancholy— eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  hal* 

'  But,  you  know,  I  don't  see  why 
she  should  say  it.' 

'  'Cause  if  s  in  her  pari' 

'  Well,  but  I  remember  seeing 
Macready  in—' 

'Hush,'  'Silence,'  'Turn  him 
out,'  shout  his  neighbours.  But 
though  silenced,  by  tiie  expression 
of  his  countenance  I  opine  he  is  still 
struggling  over  that  pun,  though 
there  have  been  a  dozen  better  ones 
since.  When  our  bucolic  friend  re- 
turns to  his  native  pastures,  you 
may  rest  assured  that,  in  giving  his 
account  of  the  burlesque  at  the 
Strand,  he  will  have  a  ^>od  deal  to 
say  about  the  actresses,  accompanied 
by  mysterious  nods  and  sagacious 
winks ;  but  if  questioned  as  to  the 
words,  he  will  pronounce  a  very  un- 
£Eivourable  opinion  respecting  them. 
See,  however,  there  is  something  he 
appreciates :  it  is  a  song,  the  tune 
of  which  he  has  heard  at  three 
music  halls,  and  on  all  the  barrel 
organs,  in  the  week  he  has  been  in 
London ;— he  recognises  it  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  is  proportionately  de- 
lighted, and  laughs  heartily.  But, 
talking  of  laughter,  turn  your  at- 
tention now,  my  observing  mend,  to 
the  woman  who  sits  next  to  him.  I 
will  answer  for  it  there  is  no  one 
enjoying  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment more  than  she.  From  the 
moment  the  curtain  drew  up  a 
broad  grin  settled  on  her  homely 
face,  whidh  has  never  left  it  up  to 
the  present  time.  Do  you  observe, 
wheneyer  the,  supemumexaries  are 
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on,  how  intently  she  regards  a 
young  jpretty-looking  girl  dressed  afl 
a  page?  That  page  is  her  daughter, 
and  she  feels  a  mother's  anxiety  in 
her  child  looking  her  best,  and  a 
mother's  pride  in  her  every  action. 
Most  prooably  she  herself,  in  her 
yonng  days,  has  trod  the  boards  in 
sparkling  array  as  a  magnificent 
but  silent  '  super,'  and  now  is  well 
up  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  theatri- 
cal world.  It  is  likely  enough  she 
keeps  a  small  shop  somewhere  in 
liie  neighbourhood,  and  exhibits  the 
tbeatze  bills  in  her  window ;  and  I 
will  engage  she  could  tell  you  the 
leal  names  of  half  the  'Miss  Montr 
morencys  and  Yayasours  in  the  pro- 


At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
front  row,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
you  will  recognize  a  youth  we  haye 
seen  again  and  again,  or,  if  not  that 
Teryone,  his  exact  counterpart. 

He  is  one  of  an  unfortxmately 
nmnetous  class—a  class  generally 
fleen  in  connection  with  three-half- 
penny cigars  and  short  pipes,  fiashy 
mock  jewebry,  and  dirt^,  gloyeless 
liands, — one  of  a  class  to  be  met  with 
at  third-rate  luncheon  bars,  at  infe- 
xior  mufiic-hallfl,  and  all  places  of 
low  resort.  He  has,  I  may  safely 
assert,  a  loud  voice,  a  bettisg-book, 
and  a  taste  for  cheap  tobacco;  he  is 
fond  of  coarse  personalities,  which, 
with  him,  are  equivalent  to  wit ;  he 
is  apt  to  emphasize  every  other  sen- 
tence with  wholly  unnecessary  ex- 
pletives; he  glories  in  being  on 
sufficiently  friendly  terms  with  a 
prizefighter  to  shake  hands  with 
nim  on  meeting;  and  he  considers 
the  having  imbibBd  more  spirituous 
adulterati(xi8  than  he  can  walk 
under  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  and  to 
be  told  as  a  wonderfully  humorous 
incident  in  his  life.  He  came  in  to 
the  pit  late,  with  a  smirk  and  a 
swagger;  he  has  stared  two  re- 
spectable girls  out  of  countenance ; 
he  has  pushed  and  elbowed  an  old 
man  from  his  place,  and  has 
sworn  at  a  woman  who  requested 
bim  to  allow  her  to  pass  before 
him.  Look  at  him  now  as  he 
lounges  there,  his  month  screwed 
up,  whistling,  eotto  voce,  an  acoom- 
paoiment  to  the  air  being  sung  on 
the  stage,  with  his  hands  in  his 


pockets  and  his  hat  tilted  on  one 
side,— look  at  him,  and  tell  me  if 
you  do  not  see  a  low  vagabond, 
who,  sooner  or  later,  if  he  meets  his 
deserts,  will  find  his  way  into  one 
or  other  of  the  London  police  courts. 
He  is,  in  all  probability,  a  shopboy, 
or,  perhaps,  a  clerk  in  a  fifth-rate 
Jew  bill-disoounter's  offiee;  and  it 
will  be  well  for  his  employer  if,  one 
day,  the  till  is  not  ransacked  to  ]^y 
for  those  cheap  flashy  clotiies  which 
he  delights  to  wear.  He  would  tell 
you— supposing  he  could  answer 
your  questions  civilly— that  he  was 
a  *  man  of  the  world,'  that  he  'knew 
a  thing  or  two,'  and  that  he  was '  up 
to  most  dodges.*  What  do  I  under- 
stand by  such  phrases  ?  By  being  a 
*  man  of  the  world,'  I  understand 
that  he  has  succeeded  more  or  less 
in  aping  the  vices  of  his  betters ;  by 
'  knowing  a  thing  or  two,'  that  he 
could  tell  you  a  horse  to  back  for 
the  Derby,  and  could  introduce  you 
to  various  low  scenes  of  cheap  de- 
bauchery- and  by  being  *up'  to 
'most  dodges^'  that  by  association 
with  sharpers  he  has  become  rather 
their  accomplice  than  their  dupe. 
Phew  I  Let  us  turn  away  from 
him,  BXid  forget  his  miserable  ex« 
istenoe. 

See,  there  is  a  nice,  pretty,  rosy- 
cheeked  girl,  a  pleasant  contrast,  in 
truth.  She  has  been  brought  here  by 
that  very  particularly  sheepish-look- 
ing man,  seated  behind  her,  who 
gazes  witii  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  at  the  back  of  her  bonnet, 
and  registers  solemn  but  inaudible 
vows  never  to  take  her  to  the  theatre 
again  unless  he  can  sit  beside  her 
himself.  Hideous  pangs  of  jealousy 
are  preventing  him  ficom  having  the 
least  enjoyment  of  the  burlesque; 
but  yet,  I  doubt  not,  she>with  a  few 
words,  will  culm  his  ruffled  temper 
long  before  the  omnibus  has  taken 
them  to  Oamden  Town,  after  the 
performance  has  come  to  an  end. 

Do  you  see  that  goi^seously-attired 
individual  ?  I  slumld  much  like, 
my  dear  Lounger,  hero  to  give  yon 
some  particular  anenfc  the  natural 
history  of  the  *  swell  :*  to  point  out 
to  yon  the  pecnliaiities  of  his  dress, 
his  manners,  and  his  language,  and 
then  from  him  bcanoh  (^  to  the 
parasite  or  monkey  swell     This 
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Witor  it  0  ftmuBiftgaia  pieoa  of 
.goodf,  a  ehaftp  imitation,  •  laoqneced 
•copy  of  the  gennioe  article:  and,  as 
M  wa  €$s»  with  all  worthlesB  am- 
dee,  ciily  bearable  nnttl  the  impo- 
i«(tiott  is  disooTezed.  Xhe  monkey 
s#eU  has  probably  a  nodding  ae- 
-qnaintaaee  with  some  han^ar-on 
to  tbB  adstoonu^,  and  believes  in 
him  to  a  great  fflstent.  He  dresses 
after  him«  speaks  like  himi  walks 
like  hira»  copies  his  gestures^  and 
imitstea  his  tastes  with  enongh  ez- 
aggentioDito  makehimfielf  Inoicrons 
ijnstead  of  a  man  of  fiEwhion.  The 
numkey  swell  is  a  sham  and  an  im- 
position. Oa  a  salary  of  three 
Enndzed  a  year  he  endeaTonrs  to 
live  in  the  same  style  as  his  ao- 
qnaintaaoe  with  three  thousand. 
Shams  are  the  bane  of  this  genera- 
tion. Laudable  ambition  Is  well 
•enoogh,  bnt  why  on  earth  need 
Tom  or'  Hany  buy  brass  watch 
^chains  of  the  same  pattern  as  my 
lord's  gold  one? 

Thank  yon,  my  patient  friend; 

iliat  yawn  is  not  thrown  away 

upon  me,  and  I  will  take  the  hint 

My  remarks  o&  the  monkey  swell 

were  called  forth  by  that  highly- 

objeofcionable  indfyidnal  with  a  glass 

in  his  eye,  who  is  far  from  oom- 

fivtable  in  the  front  row^  wedged  in 

as  he  is  by  the  crinoline  of  a  pretty 

gfrl  on  one  side,  snd  the  portly  frame 

•of  a  middle-Bged  gentleman  on  the 

other.    Ton  may  see  at  a  glance, 

f<ft  an  his  pretentions  airs,  that  he 

is  hardly  the  distingoished   indi- 

Tidnal  he  wonld  haye  ns  believe 

him  to  be.    I  dare  say,  if  he  wonld 

condesoend  to  wear  an  apron,  he 

wonld  make  a  very  good  shopman, 

Imi  I  am  sure  no  power  on  earth 

cotddmakehimagentlenum.  Do  we 

not  know  a  score  like  him?    Are 

we  not  always  meeting  those  sham 

^eweUs,'  fltose  unmitigated  sncte, 

who  never  lose  an  opportonity  of 

trying  to  hnpress  upon  ns  what 

wonderfhUy  fine  feQowB  ttisy  are  ? 

^/Batenonghof  him:  let  me  direct 

yonr  attention  now  most  pattioolarly 

to  that  young  gsntteman  whom 

**  melancholy  appears  to  have  marked 

ifor  her  own.^   Observe  htm  nar- 

:iowly,  and  I  will  tell  yon  his  history. 

His  manneis  are  mild,  his  speech  IS 

nenoos,   his  heart  is  snsoeptible, 

aad  his  parse  is  ligl^    It  is  not 


more  than  six  months  since  that  he 
was  the  pride  of  his  native  viUage. 
Then  he  was  a  mere  lad,  who  had 
never  been  away  from   home  for 
more  than  tweniy-fonr  honrs  by 
himself,  and  whose  greatest  dissipa- 
tion had  been  a  tea-gatherine  in  the 
village  schoolroom,  where  he  had 
greatiy  distinguished  himself  by  lus 
ability  in  handing  dishes  and  cups. 
This  was  his  first  great  success  in 
life.    But  time  rolled  on  (as  the 
novelists  say)  and  it  became  necee- 
saiy  for  him  to  worship  the  world 
and  Manmion,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  earn  his.  living  by  becoming 
a    clerk  in  a   merchant's  office. 
Brought    up    in   the   good    old- 
feshioned  belief  that  courage,  troth- 
frdness,  and  honesty  in  word  and 
action   are   the   characteristics  of 
gentlemen,  he  steered  clear  of  the 
sunken  rocks  of  dissipatkm  and 
riotous  pleasures,  but,  as  I  have 
told  you,  lus  heart  is  susceptible, 
and  scarcely  a  week  passed  by,  after 
his  arrival  in  Loodoii,  that  some 
fresh  divinity  did  not  reduce  him  to 
the  verge  of  despair;  and  now,  so 
close  an  observer  as  yourself,  my 
intelligent  companion,  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  the  present  object 
of  his    adoration  is  that  j[oung 
lady,  whose  fiuioy  dress  and  nimble 
bounds  in  that  double  shuffle  have 
just  aroused  the  gallery  to  a  burst 
of  applause  and  a  vooiteons  encore. 
See  how  he  follows  her  every  move- 
ment with  despairing  eyes;  observe 
how  he  clenches  his  fist  when  an 
actor  puts  his  arm  about  her  slender 
waist;  notice  how  he  fingers  the 
bouquet  which  lies  half  concealed 
within  his  hat,  nervous  and  doubting 
about  throwing  it  to  the  present 
objfect  of  his  affections,  tJiough  he 
selected  it  with  care,  and  paid  for 
it  with  his  savings  this  very  after- 
noon in  Oovent  Qarden  for  the 
eocpresB  purpose.     He  has  already 
picked  to  pieces  many  of  the  choicest 
flowers  it  contains,  the  leaves  of 
which  lie  scattered  at  his  feet,  and 
you  will  be  tderably  safe  in  pre- 
suming that  he  will  never  summon 
up  ei£er  courage  or  strength  suf- 
ficient to  throw  it  over  four  rows  of 
stalls  and  the  orohestm.    If  he  doea 
throw  it^  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  will  be  at  the  worst  of  times, 
and  that  a  contraction  of  the  brow. 
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instead  of  a  smile,  will  reward  him 
for  bis  act  of  gallantry. 

As  you.  sweep  the  pit,  your  eyes 
will  piossibly  rest  on  that  group  of 
men  standing  at  the  back.  They 
came  in  at  half-price,  and  are  occu- 
pying  their  opera-glasses  and  their 
time  in  observing  and  discussing 
the  symmetry  of  their  favourite 
actresses.  They  are  evidently  of 
the  class  known  as  '  fast.'  That  is 
to  say,  they  dress  after  one  another 
in  a  certain  style,  they  cut  their 
hair  short  as  a  convict's,  they  fre- 
quent disreputable  places  of  amuse- 
ment, they  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  them,  they  smoke  more  than 
they  ought  to  for  health^s  sake, 
they  play  cards  and  billiards  for 
higher  stakes  than  they  can  afiford, 
and,  worst  of  all,  they  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  cynicism  which  they  do  not 
feel— a  mean,  paltry  spirit  of  sneer- 
ing at  everything  good,  and  crying 
down  everything  they  ought  to 
respect.  You  see  them  there,  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,  commencing  the 
evening;  when  the  burlesque  is 
ended,  they  will  adjourn  to  some 
music  hall  or  casino,  and  thence  to 
a  West-end  supper-room,  probably 
conclnding  their  eveDing%  enter- 
tainment (?)  in  some  still  more  dis- 
reputable haunt  They  are 'sowing 
their  wild  oats/  they  are  'seeing 
life/  they  are '  making  the  most  of 
their  youth/  their  apologists  say; 
but  whether  their  oats  had  not 
better  remain  unsown,  and  life,  as 
they  view  it,  unseen,  is  a  question 
I  ask,  but  leave  others  to  discuss. 

If  you  wish  to  see  how  a  burlesque 
can  be  enjoyed— enjqyed  for  its  wit 
and  ftm,  and  not  for  its  performers' 
sake  alone, — look  at  those  two  boys 
sitting  far  back  there.  They  have 
not  once  turned  their  ^es  from  the 
stage  sinoe  the  curtain  rose;  they 
have  not  lost  a  single  word  that 
has  been  spoken;  th^  have  £01" 
lowed  every  step  of  the  comic 
dances,  and  they  have  stamped 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  such 
vehement  applause  as  to  call  for  a 
remonstrance  from  that  choleric  old 
gentleman  sitting  behind  them,  who 
is  'Disgusted,  sir,  positively  dis- 
gusted at  the  degradaticm  of  the 
drama  r  and  would  get  out  and  go 
home  if  he  were  not  so  tightly 
wedged  in  as  to  render  motioa 


next  to  impossiUe.  He  ins  lost 
his  temper  and  his  pocket-handker- 
chief;  he  is  indignant  and  uncom- 
fortable; and  neither  Miss  Duck- 
ham's  songs,  nor  Mr.  Shuffle's 
daucing  can  draw  from  him  a  smile 
or  a  sign  of  approval.  Th^e  is  yet 
another  character  in  the  pit  of  the 
Strand  this  evening  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  wish  you  to  make.  He  is 
a  very  important  character,  too,  in 
his  own  estimation,  and  rarely  con- 
descends to  express  approval  by 
more  than  a  depreciatory  simper. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  No  ?  Why  that 
is  one  of  our  best  burlesque  actors 
— at  least  he  would  be,  he  says,  if 
the  public  would  recognize  amateur 
talent.  His  acquaintance  is  sought 
after  a  good  deal  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  wishing  to  give  private 
theatricals,  but  without  the  slightest 
idea  how  to  manage  them.  He  sets 
them  right,  appropriates  the  best 
characters  for  himself,  and  rani» 
and  raves,  dancing  out  of  time,  and 
singing  out  of  tune,  applauded  to 
the  echo  by  enraptured  guests,  who, 
having  been  told  in  a  mysterious 
whisper  that  he  is  the  'famous' 
Mr.  Blank,  refuse  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  judgment,  and  b^  tribute 
to  the  fame  of  one  of  the  silliest  and 
most  absurd  of  would-be  actors  in 
the  country.  Look  at  him  now, 
full  of  self-conceit,  saying  doubtless 
to  himselfj '  Put  me  on  these  boards, 
give  me  a  fair  chance  before  a 
British  public,  and  see  how  I  will 
electrify  them.'  There,  now  I  he 
has  turned  and  is  pushing  his  way 
out  of  the  theatre  m  apparent  dis- 
gust    Good  luck  go  with  him  I 

I  see  by  the  bill  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  my  dear  Lounger,  that  we 
have  already  arrived  at  the  last 
scene  of  the  burlesque ;  so,  ere  you 
shut  up  your  glasses,  just  sweep 
round  the  remainder  of  those  pit 
seats,  and  tell  me  who  you  see  be- 
sides those  to  whom  we  have  paid 
partieular  attention. 

There,  to  your  left^  is  an  old  lady 
with  a  basket,  from  which  peeps  a 
bottle-neck.  She  has  hardly  heard 
a  word  of  the  burlesque,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  with  a  mild  young 
gentleman  sitting  next  her,  respect- 
ing the  right  to  a  certain  seat  Ton 
will  observe  that  she  iis  now  pxuple 
with  anger  and  heat»  and  that  her 
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oppoiMBt,  noiwithstandio^  the  grand 
waijr  in  whieh  he  preteros  to  hear 
none  of  her  aaeassoB,  is  fax  from 
oomfortaUe  in  ilie  place  he  ooenpies, 
desfito  the  fieroe  attaeln  of  the 
M  ]ady.  Behind  them,  again,  is 
another  ooople.  Thoy  have  heard 
but  little  of  the  play,  either,  so 
mnoh  have  they  found  to  whisper 
into  each  other's  ears,  dkregardmg 
the  fieowns  and  angiy  remonstrances 
of  those  abont  tfadii,  and  the  jeering 
aUosions  to  a  ring  end  a  clergyman, 
made  by  a  wonld-be  wag  in  an 
audible  whisper.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  soldier  with  his  be« 
trothed,  a  &ther  with  his  son,  a 
score  of  young  men  with  eyeglasses, 
a  dxam  yonng  women  in  hats,  and 
a  tery  fiur  number  of  middle-eged 
men,  some  stapid,  some  asleep,  but 
mai^  appiecfatiTe.  See  now,  as 
tbe  enrtain  roUs  sloidy  down,  how 


old  and  yonnp;  alike  clap  their 
hands  together  m  token  of  approval ; 
and  listen  how  the  jnniors  shout 
frantically  for  their  favonrites  U> 
come  before  the  baize  and  bow 
their  acknowledgments.  The  cur- 
tain rises  and  falls  a  second  time, 
the  applause  dies  away,  and  there 
is  a  scuffling  for  hats  and  cloaks, 
and  a  rush  for  the  door.  There  is  a 
farce  to  come  yet  Shall  we  wait  and 
see  it?   No?   Then  let  us  adjourn. . 

I  much  fear,  my  friend,  that  you, 
to  wh(»n  doubtless  the  salons  of  the 
nobility  are  open,  will  have  found 
playhouse  society  in  the  Strand  pit 
hardly  to  your  taste;  but  take 
courage.  The  Opera  season  will 
soon  commence,  and  in  a  stall  at 
Her  Majesty's  you  shall  reap  the  re- 
ward for  your  patience  this  evening. 

As  I  said  before,  let  us  adjourn 
and  sup  together  at  the  club. 
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LIKK  a  missal,  all  ablaze 
With  the  gold  and  colours  blended. 
Shine  the  gay  chivolric  days 
In  the  hazy  distance  splendid. 

Maidens  veiled  in  yard-long  hair. 
Knights  in  golden  armour  flashing, 

Glow  of  pennons  in  the  air. 
Gleam  of  fieJchions  ever  clashing, — 

And  the  volume  to  complete,— 
Volume  lettered '  Middle  Ages,*-— 

Bright  at  every  heroine's  feet 
lie  illuminated  Pages ! 

Glittering  in  their  hris  hues. 

Hawk  on  wrist,  with  bells  and  jesses, 
liyes  of  liquid  browns  or  blues, 

Maiden  cheeks  and  maiden  tresses. 

Fond  of  joust  and  fond  of  brawl — 
Dagger  out  ere  word  is  spoken— 

Life  of  bower^  and  life  of  hall. 
Youth's  free  spirit  all  unbroken. 

Singing  to  the  twongling  lute 
Minstrel  ballad  last  in  &shion. 

Till  the  lips  that  should  be  mute, 
Leam  the  parrot-lisp  of  passion. 

Then  beneath  the  pleasaunce  walls, 
(Ripe  with  nectarines  and  peaches), 

To  My  Lady's  damozels 
Oft  Sir  Page  the  lesson  teaches. 
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Eyes  npon  a  blushing  face, — 

Notinsr,  too,  a  milky  shoulder,— 
Ami  al)Out  a  resting  place 
Might  dismay  a  lover  bolder. 

Of  his  heart  and  its  despair, 
Yowinp:  much  and  much  protesting. 

Till  so  much  of  love  is  there. 
Only  half  of  it  is  jesting. 

Happy  Page,  "who  thus  can  move 
In  a  round  of  brip^ht  enjoyment — 

Happy  to  vfhom  song  and  love 
Itepresent  life's  solo  employment! 

But  from  this  the  glowing  past 
And  its  splendours  evanescent. 

Let  our  dazzled  eyes  bo  cast 
Over  Life's  superior  present 

"With  these  ages  wholly  ripe, 

With  these  days  of  faster  movement 
Comes  a  Page  of  modern  type, 

Showing  every  last  improvement- 
Comes  a  maiden  whom  wo  sing, 

Whom  we  laud  in  songs  and  sonnets. 
Leads  a  greyhound  by  a  string, 

AVears  the  cream  of  Paris  bonnets. 

At  her  heels  our  iris  Page, 
On  these  days  prosaic  stranded, 

Flashes  buttons,  flashes  gold,— 
Eound  his  hat  superbly  banded. 

Banished  from  his  lady's  side. 

He  ignored  and  quite  escheVd  is,-* 

Bears  a  parcel,  pack-thread  tied, 
Carries  home  a  book  from  Mudic's ; 

And  if  softly  in  his  ears 
^  *  Hither,  Page  1'  the  lady  mutter, 

'Tis  that  for  her  hound  she  fears. 
Or  needs  aid  to  cross  a  gutter. 

Or  of  shopping  she  is  tired 
>  (Seeking  trifles  to  adorn  her), 

And  the  brougham  is  required — 
Waiting  for  her  round  the  comer. 

So  our  sprightly  Page,  at  last 
Wholly  changed  in  each  essential. 

Haply  to  atone  the  past, 
Finds  a  present  penitential. 

As  for  love— does  he  but  own 
Half  the  warmth  of  bygone  agee. 

To  the  door  he  would  be  shown — 
With  no  mention  of  his  wages.  "V^'-  3. 
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HOW  I  first  came  to  know  Unole 
Gawler^  how  it  happened  that 
CUT  acqnaintuioej  at  first  of  the  sim* 
plest  sort^  ripened  giadoally  to  a 
niendship  warm  and  dorable,  need 
itot  be  here  discussed.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  this  pi4)er 
to  state  that  between  my  unole  and 
myself  such  a  happy  condition  of 
a&iis  proTails.  The  act  of  parlia- 
inent  which  regulates  the  times  and 
seasons  during  which  my  uncle  may 
tzansaot  business  with  his  numerous 
other  poor  relations  in  no  way  af- 
iiBctB  me ;  indeed  it  is  more  often 
'after  seyen'  than  before  that  I 
make  my  calls,  and  I  am  always 
welcome.  The*  strong  spring-bolt 
that  secures  the  fiap-door  of  my 
ancle's  shop  counter  is  cheerfully 
withdrawn  at  my  approach,  giving 
me  free  access  to  the  sanctum 
beyond^where  the  money-till  with 
its  silver '  well/  as  large  as  a  wash- 
ing-bowl, and  its  gold  '  well,'  big- 
ger than  a  quart  basin,  is  always 
sw;  whe(re  on  back  counters,  and 
flnel?es,aiid  bunks  are  strewn  rings, 
and  pins,  and  brooches,  and  lockets, 
and  braoelets  (all  solid  and  good 
gold,  as  attested  by  the  grim  glass 
bottle  labelled  'aquafortiia,' oouTe- 
niently  perched  on  its  little  bracket)* 
where  deep  drawers,  open  just  a  little, 
reveal  countless  tiny  and  precious 
packets,  done  up  in  brown  paper, 
and  white  paper,  and  stout  bits  of 
lag,  and  patched  with  a  blue,  or  a 
red,  or  a  yellow  ticket,  to  indicate 
thenumb^  of  pounds  sterling  that 
have  been  advanced  on  them ;  where 
watches,  gold  and  silver,  lie  heaped 
together  in  a  living  heap,  as  one 
may  say,  each  one  hobbled  to  a 
pawn  ticket,  and  left  to  die»  but 
not  yet  dead,  but»  £uthfcd  in  the 
discharp^e  of  its  duty,  clamorously 
'tick,  tick,  ticking,' though  nobody 
&0W  takes  the  least  interest  in  its 
time-keeping,  nor  minds  its  urgent 
whispering  of  the  flight  of  time  any 
iDore  thim  the  angler  minds  the 
psping  of  the  fish  he  has  just 
nnded.  Were  I  a  sentimental 
writer  (which,  thank  goodness,!  am 
not),  and  this  a  sentimental  article, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  veiy  pretty 


paragraph  might  be  written  on 
these  faithful  little  monitors  oon- 
si^ed  to  dungeon  darkness  and  the 
stillness  of  death  for  just  so  long  a 
time  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  tyrant  man.  Tom  from  the 
bosom  where  thqy  had  so  long  lain 
nestling;  abandoned  by  the  hand 
that  gave  tiiem  life  and  motion, 
there  they  lie,  true  even  unto  death, 
the  uncompromising,  though  some- 
what astonished  '  tick,  tide '  of  the 
English  lever;  the  plethoric  and 
mtdBed  tones  of  the  old-fashioned 
'  hunter'  of  the  mechanic ;  the  spaa- 
modio  whimpering  of  the  wxetoned 
(Genoese,  reminding  one  of— of— 
(not  being  ready  with  a  happy  simile 
I  turn  to  Mr.  Crawler,  who  is  church- 
warden, and  who  promptiy  sn^ests) 
cases  of  desertion  on  doorstojps. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
from  the  above  statement  of  the 
wealth  in  my  Unde  Oawler's  pos- 
session that  he  is  as  well-to-do  in 
the  world  as  many  other  of  m;^  rela- 
tions in  the  same  degree.  Heisnoty 
for  instance,  as  rich  as  my  Uncle  At- 
tenborough,  whose  meanest  place  of 
busiiieaB  is  a  palace  compaied  with 
that  in  which  my  poorer  uncle  carries 
on  his  trade.  Uncle  Attenborough 
affoote  plate  glass  and  green  and 

through  the  medium  of  off-himd 
little  notice-boards  in  his  window, 
what  is  bis  price— per  peck— for 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  what  he 
can  give^  per  toUf  for  Australian 
bullion.  Should  the  keeper  of  the 
crown  jewels  call  on  Uncle  Atten- 
borough, and  request  the  fullest 
possible  advance  on  them,  he  would 
no  doubt  bepaekedoffwithasatis- 
jQMtory' ticket' 

Such  matters,  however,  are  alto- 
gether aboye  Uncle  Gawler.  He 
makes  no  pretension  to  dealing  in 
diamonds,  or  foreign  bullion,  or 
sculpture  or  paintings  by  the  old 
masters.  It  is  a  wonder,  considering 
the  locality  in  which  his  business  is 
carried  on— near  Whitecross  Street, 
Si  Luke's— that  so  much  valuable 
property  is  confided  to  his  keeping ; 
and,  doubtiess,  the  foot  is  inainiy 
due— fizstly^  to  the  great  number  of 
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7«aa»  he  haft  been  eBttbliilied;  and, 
•eeondly,  to  the  eonTementainaige- 
xnentcf hiepremiBefi.  Ituacozner 
house,  and  the  shop,  whioh  &ceB  the 
High  Stieet,  h  an  mnooent  jeweller'a 
ehopt  and  nothing  more.  There  aie 
neatly^wxftten  cards  in  the  window, 
TarioDsly  insaribed,  'jewellery  re- 
paired/ 'watoh  fflassee  fitted/ 
'  ladies'  eazB  pierced/  Ao.;  ao  that 
eren  though  one  should  happen  to 
be  seen  entering  Mr.  Gmwlers  shop, 
—nay,  even  thoagfa  an  inqnisitive 
brate  should  be  mean  enough  to  spy 
from  outside,  and  see  one  hand  mil 
*  Bent'  to  Mr.  Gawkr,  and  receive 
in  eidfaange  fior  it  a  neatly-folded  bit 
of  pastoboaid,  the  endenoe  of  the 
pawning  would  be  anything  but 
complete;  watch  glasses  will  come 
to  grief,  and  wateh  works  need  re« 
pair,  and  it  is  the  oommonest  thing 
m  the  world  for  the  watchmaker  to 
give  the  owner  a  memorandum,  as 
security  for  his  property.  I  luTe 
known  fellows  in  the  Strand  take 
the 'Angel'  onmbus  on  purpose  to 
aTuil  themaelTBB  ci  the  semces  of 
Mr.  Gawler. 

But  it  ia  not  on  watch  and  jewd 
and  trinkeb-pawnem  that  Mr.  9awler 
relies  for  the  support  of  his  buai« 
nesa.  The  aiieet,  ci  which  my 
uncle's  shop  forms  the  comer,  is 
one  of  the  most  denaelT  populated 
streets  in  London.  It  is  a  market 
street,  a  street  of  shops*  abounding 
in  'eooris/and  'alleys/ and  'yards/ 
with  etttnmoes  like  accidental  chinks 
in  the  will,  and  swarming  with  men, 
and  women,  and  ehikix«i|  as  rata 
swarm  in  a  sewer.  It  is  a  roaring 
street  for  hiisineas ;  there  are  twenty* 
two  butbhem'  ahops  in  it,  seventeta 
bakera'  shops,  and  tweinty«eeTen  gin 
ahopa  and  beer  shops.  So  it  may 
easily  be  imaguted  that  Uncle 
Qawhr  does  his  share  of  trade. 

He  aiw^  pkepatfed  far  it  Up 
the  street  by  tiie  side  of  the  inno- 
oent-feoking  jewellw*s  ahop^a  long*- 
iak  vnsy  up  ue  street«-ia  a  tnean- 
looldng  doorway,  that  m^fat  be  the 
entrance  to  a  back  yard.  That  it  ia 
something  mora  than  this,  however, 
may  beatonoeperceiTed  bythestone 
threshold  worn  thion£^  to  the 
bricks  beneath,  and  the  doorpcet 
paint*4mbbed  and  grimy  of  elbow 
Thia  is  the  poor  pawnera^ 


entrance.  It  opens  on  to  a  passage, 
extending  down  the  whole  length  of 
which  is  a  row  of  latched  doon, 
close  together  and  hinge  to  hingo. 
There  are  eleven  of  these  doors,  and 
they  belong  to  as  many'box«i'  or 
compartments  about  four  foet  wide 
and  ten  deep,  boarded  on  each  side, 
and  with  a  portion  of  counter 
fboarded,  of  course,  from  the  top 
downwaids)  in  front  There  is  a 
little  bolt  on  the  inside  of  the  cell 
door,  so  that  if  a  oostomer  desires 
privacy  he  can  secure  himself  from 
observation  until  his  negotiation 
with  the  pawnbroker  is  completed. 
This  precaution  is-^at  least  as  re- 
gards  the  daytime— quite  supei^ 
fluous;  for  when  tile  door  is  defied, 
the  oloset  is  dark  as  efvening,  makizig 
it  next  to  imposaible  fGt  any  one 
to  vecognise  his  neighbour,  except 
by  the  sound  oi  his  voice.  1  ha^ 
said  that  ea(^  oloset  is  fWtnted 
by  a  portion  of  the  long  counter 
which  extends  from  one  ^d  of  the 
pawning  compartment  to  the  other 
--I  should  rather  have  said  that  it 
is  a  ledge  raised  a  ibot  abote  the 
level  counter  that  fsces  the  ens- 
tomeri  the  said  raised  ledge  bdngr 
doubtless  intended  aa  a  cheek 
against  the  evil  disposed,  vho 
might  be  tempted  to  advantsge 
thentf  ehes  of  mi  bustle  of  much 
business,  and  walk  off  with  their 
own  or  their  neighboars'  unraxt- 
aonied  goods. 

Against  the  wall  opponte  to  the 
boxes,  and  feeing  the  middle  one, 
the 'apout' is  built  The't^xMt' 
at  a  pawnlvoker's,  as  the  gentid 
reader  will  please  to  understand,  is 
a  boxed-in  space  penetrating  the 
upper  warehoQse  floors,  and  con^ 
trived  for  the  moio  ready  d(di>ery 
of  pledged  goods;  which  consisting, 
as  they  cianally  do  among  poor 
folks,  of  wearing  apparel,  and  boots, 
and  shoes,'  and  bedhlinen,  may  he 
oollected  from  thefr  various  places 
of  atowage  and  bundled  by  the 
dozen  tfaiough  the  apertnre  in 
question  from  the  top  of  flte  iWBflo 
to  the  bottom.  To  accesMnodtte 
Unde  Ctekwlei's  extensite  borinoBB, 
hia  'epont'  was'of  enotmoTiB  rise. 
The  opening  was  as  large  bb^ 
kitehen  chimney,  and  to  two  odes 
of  it  upi^t  laddeia  ^^m  ftxe^ 
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AstmMT0  over  the  hoh  on  fba  top 
floor  was  a  windlass  with  a  stoat 
Eope  a&d  a  chain  and  a  oouple  of 
hoMs  depending  from  it  This  was 
used  to  wind  np  the  saciksfa]!  of 
pledged  bundles^  and  no  donht 
saved  »  vast  amoont  of  labonn 
About  the  spaie  spaces  (TerT-  &v) 
of  Unole  Gawler's  shop  walls  wore 
stack  yanooB  placards  aadboainess 
notioea:  one  relalinff  to  the  rates  of 
interest  aUoirod  by  law;  one  or  two 
relating  to  rejoent  instances  of  pro« 
seeatm»  and  conation,  of  persons 
pawning  the  property  of  others 
without  their '  permission,  and  of 
other  parsons  who  had  endeatoored 
to  foust  opon  the  nnsospeoting 
pawnbn&er  '  Braaunagem '  ware^ 
e^wied  to  be  honest  gold  or  silver^ 
Tbere  were  other  placards  xaore  or 
laneaxionB^  bat  none  more  so  than 
aae  T^ch  in  red  and  oonapioaoas 
letteOj  brare  the  mysterious  an"* 
nooncemeskt  that  '  there  eoald  be 
no  parting  after  eloTen  o'clock.*  A 
somtioii,  howeveTj  to  this  myetery^ 
and  many  othecs,  appeared  in  the 
coarsaol  the  erening  I  pasasd  with 
Undo  Gawlec 

How  I  came  to  ei\^y  that  me 
prinl^s  I  will  explain  in  a  few 
wooeds.  Althongh  my  calls  at  the 
shop  in  St  Lak»*s  wei»  not  onfire* 
qtmi,  they  had  invariaUy  taken 
piece  on  seme  otherday  than  Satox^ 
day*  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  call 
and  see  Uncle  Gawler:  he  waa 
always  so  fiUed  with  oontentment 
and  gratitaaa  'How  was  he  get< 
ting  on?*  'Oh,  nicely,  thaaky-^ 
tesy  nicely;  a  little  oT^idone  with 
work,  thttfa  all:  small  cause  for 
complaint  you.  thinks  eh,  yomig 
fellow?  Ah  I  bat  the  amonnt  ct 
bnsiaoqB  to  be  attended  to  in  this 
plaee»enorsu>as,  siis-ea-normoosi'. 
And  then  he  would  cast  his  eyes 
towBids  the  long  ;iow  of '  boses.'end 
&om  them  to  the  mighty  'spont^' 
with  the  cable  and  the  chain  and 
hooka  dangling  down»  and  sigh  a 
idessant  sigh,  and  jingle  the  k^s.in 
nisnpck< ' 


1^  said  this^  pr  aometfaing  yeiy 

like,  so  often,  liiat  one  coald  not 
help  lookiog  aboot  him  for  i^mp-i 
toQiaof  the  enonnoos  bosinesa  Uncle 
Gawler  made  so  much  of,  Lookinfr 
about  fi^r  these  symptoms  ho  failed 


to  discover  thsm.  Altiiongh  tfaeve 
was  kept  ap  a  pretly  oonstantslam- 
ming  of  the  box^doors,  and  a  briskish 
damourof  'serve  mcpkase,'  'it^ 
my  tarn,'  and  'ain't  tiiat  there 
oome  down  yet?*  the  eleven  boxes 
were  never  a  quarter  filled^  and 
never  at  any  time  had  I  dropped  in 
at  such  a  time  of  prearare  that  Me. 
Qawler  was  onable,  to  tuck  his 
hands  under  his  coat*tails  and  gos- 
sip for  half  an  hoar,  while  his  two 
young  men  plodded  along,  the  one 
examming  and  valuing  articles 
bffought  to  pawn,  and  the  other 
making  oat  the  deposit>tidcets  and 
handing  over  the  money,  bat  with 
veiy  little  show  of  excitement  This 
eireumstance,  coupled  with  another, 
via.,  that  Unele  Gawler  was  inva- 
riably as  unrufMl  as  regards  his 
habiliments  sa  though  he  had  just 
dressed  fior  an  evsiiing  pax^y,  drove 
me  to  the  condnsion  that  either  tiie 
worthy  old  gentlemaa  possessed  a 
marvelloaa  aptitude  for  getting 
throagh  an  'enormwro  amoant'^ 
bosiness  with  perfect  ease,  or  eke 
that  he  was  slightly  given  to  exag* 
geratioiL  AtkatGamethBevsntful 
evening  when  mj  unworthy  aasp^ 
oions  weie  vanquabed,  and  my  be* 
Hef  in  Uncle  Gawler  established 
more  firmly  than  ewr. 

It  waa  a  Saturday  evening  and 
the  time  of  year  was  July.  I  had 
not  met  Uncle  Gawler  for  several 
days,  and  it  happenhig  that  a  fHend 
had  kindly  given  me  an  otder  for 
the  admission  for  twoon  the  Adel** 
phi  Theatre^  I  thought  it  would  be 
agood of^xirtanity  mr a  maniteta^ 
tion  of  my  isgird  for  hiaL  It  was 
rather  late^'bat,'  thought  I,  •  he  ia 
sure,  to  be  ready  dvessed,  and  he 
will  only  have  to  pop  on  his  hat 
and  We  may  be  off  at  once/  Enter- 
ing Unde  Gawler^s  sbcm  I  was  ioh 
mediately  siraok  with  astonishment, 
not  to  say  awe.  The  twoyemog 
men  were  there-^Uacle  Gawkr  was 
there, but  how  changed  t  Ifokmgnr 
was  he  andderly  gentleman  drssaExl 
for  an  evening  party,  but  a  person 
whose  avocation  it  waa  to  put  down 
mob  risings,  to  quell  riots,  to  stop 
prize-fights,  and  who,  calmly  eon- 
fideat  expected  each  moment  to  be 
called  an.  It  was  his  custom  to 
WQsr.a  black  fatin.  stock  and  a  dia- 
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mond  pin;  tbese  were  east  aside, 
and,  only  for  the  &eck-band  of  hb 
fihirt^  his  thioat  was  bore.  Ever 
before  I  had  seen  him  in  a  ooat  of 
the  glossiest  black;  now  he  wove 
no  ooat  at  all,  bat  a  waistooat 
with  tight  black  holland  sle&ves, 
like  a  porter  at  a  paper-warehonse. 
Usnallyhewas  particnlar  as  to  the 
arrangpement  of  his  hair,  so  tiiat  the 
aide-pieoes  were  cnnningly  coaxed 
upwards  to  conceal  the  lukedness 
of  his  crown ;  this,  however,  was 
no  time  for  an  indulgence  of  such 
weaknesses,  and  Mb  stubbly,  iron-- 
grey locks  appeared  in  the  same 
state  of  deli^tftd  oonftision  they 
were  originally  thrown  into  by  the 
bath-towel. 

Whatever  was  Mr.  Gawler's  ob- 
ject, it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that 
DOth  hiff  young  men  were  prepared 
to  second  him  while  breath  remained 
in  their  bodies.  Like  their  master, 
they  had  thrown  aside  their  neck- 
erchiet  but,  unlike  him,  they  were 
without  black  holland  sleeves  to 
tiieir  waistcoats,  and  wore  their 
diirt-sleeves  rolled  back  above  their 
elbows.  And  all  for  what?  Never 
before  had  I  found  Uncle  Gawler^s 
shop  so  peaceful.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  the  eleven  boxes  were 
quite  emptty,  and  the  exception  was 

Srovided  in  a  shape  no  more  formi- 
able  than  that  of  a  young  laun* 
dress,  who  was  redeeming  a  brace 
of  flat  irons,  and  mildly  remonstrat- 
ing with  Mr.  Gawler's  assistant  con- 
cerning their  condition,  while  the 
young  man,  with  equal  politeness, 
was  endeavouring  to  exonerate  the 
firm  from  the  charge  of  being 
'  beastly  damp'  (that  being  the  basis 
of  the  yoimg  woman's  argument), 
but  was  compelled  ultimately  to 
&11  back  on  the  saving  clause  printed 
on  every  pawn-ticket,  *that  Mr. 
Qawler  was  not  answerable  for  moth 
or  rust.* 

'How  do^  said  Uncle  Gawler. 
'Pretty  time  to  call,  of  all  times  in 
the  week,  upon  my  word !'  Saying 
this,  he  consulted  his  watch,  and, 
apparently  alarmed  to  find  it  so  late, 
immediately  rushed  to  the 'spout' 
and  bawled  up  it,  'Now,  you  lads  1 
make  haste  about  your  tea;  there 
isn't  a  minute  to  spare !' 
'  Why,  what  may  be  the  matter?' 


I  asked.  'Anyiliingunusaalahoiii 
to  happen?* 

'Oh  no,  notiiing  unusual— the 
r^ular  thing  of  Saturday  nightB,*^ 
replied  Unole  Gawler,  pcuahing  his 
muscular  arms  thither  through  bis 
waistooat^Ieeves,  as  though  not  at 
all  afraid  of  the '  regular  thing,'  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  lal^er  anxious  for 
its  approach.  'Ton  won't  stay, of 
course,'  continued  he;  'they'll  be 
h««  like  a  swarm  of  bees  presently, 
you  know,  and  I  shan't  have  ami- 
nute  to  myself  fat  the  next  five 
hours.' 

At  this  moment  several  of  the 
'box'  doors  were  heard  to  open  and 
ML  to  again  with  a  slam,  at  which 
signal  Mr.  Gawler  started  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye.  It  was 
evident  that  those  who  would  pre- 
sently arrive  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
were  customers.  It  was  for  their 
reception  that  my  uncle  and  his 
assistants  had  prepared  themselves, 
and  taken  off  their  neckcloths  and 
rolled  back  their  sleeves.  My  reso- 
lution was  at  once  titen. 

'Shall  I  be  much  in  your  way  if 
I  stay  for  an  hour?*  I  asked. 

•My  dear  fellow P  began  Unde 
Gawler,  while  his  two  young  msa 
looked  round  with' astonishment 

'I  could  sit  in  the  parlour,  and 
look  through  the  window,'  I  sng- 
gested.  '  I  won't  disturb  you:  I'll 
sit  in  there  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.' 

'Well,  go  in  if  you  like,'  said 
Uncle  Gawler,  after  a  mom^f  s  hesi- 
tation; 'youll  soon  be  glad  to  g«t 
out  again,  III  warrant' 

So  I  went  into  the  little  parlour 
and  took  a  chair  at  the  windowin 
the  wall  that  commanded  a  fur  view 
of  the  shop  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Especially  there  waa  bMt 
view  of  the  boxes,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, although  but  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  the  slamming  of  the 
first  of  the  eleven  doors  had  begun, 
at  least  ibrty  customers  had  already 
assembled.  Although,  owingto  the 
deep  gloom  in  which  the  interior  of 
each  box  was  shrouded,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  figures  of  the 
customers,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
oount  their  number,  for  one  and  all 
had  thrust  out  a  hand  oontaininga 
small  pack  of  tickets  of  redemption. 
It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  tUs  long 
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xoir  of  grimj  fisia  tfid  iaiteied  gown 
and  jacket  and  ooalrcnfOs  all  poking 
tinvudB  theshopinaa  andbeokoning 
lidm  eoaxinglj.   However,  theio  was 
no  &voiuiti8iik    It  waa  quite  nae- 
ieaa  for  the  owners  of  the  gown- 
caSb  to  addreea  the  yoong  man  in 
^  Juailiar,  not  to  say  afifectionate,  hm- 
gvage,  calling  him  'Bayid/  and  even 
'DaTj'  CDaTy,  dear,*  one  woman 
ttlled  hmO>  or  for^ihe  jaoket-oufGaSto 
growl  and  ac^nre  David  to  'move 
kiB8el£'    David  had  a  system,  and 
ke  woU  knew  that  the  least  depar- 
taze  from  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
ptoper  coindaet  of  the  business  of 
the  evaning^     Beginmng  at  box 
Mmber  one  ha  began  the  collection 
of  lbs  little  sqnarea  of  pasteboard 
with  both  his  hands,  and  'hand- 
ovBT-hand/  as  one  may  say,  with 
a  daztezjly  only   to   be  acquired 
bgr  ocostant  piractio^  ciying  out 
'tickatal  ticketsl  ticketsl' the  whil& 
By  tiie  time  he  had  pevambnlated 
tbakogthof  theshopand  called  at 
all  the  boxes  he  had  gathered  as 
many  tickets  as  his  fists  would  hold, 
and  ai  once  tanied  to  a  back  coonter 
ifbete  stood  John  (Uie  other  shop- 
bmd).    John  and  David  then  en- 
gacped  in  'sorting'  the  tickets^  an 
opentifflL  rendered  necessary  for 
asTOod  reasons.    Some  of  the  tickets 
ivfened  to  tools  and  fiat  irons  and 
artidas  of  fnxnituie  too  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy  to  ascend  the  'spout/ 
and  which  were  accommodated  with 
lodgings  in  the  cellais.    Other  of 
the  pawnrtickets  related  to  wedding- 
rings  and   Sunday  brooches  and 
scaflf^psna^  which  were  deposited  in 
the  room  whose  walls  were  mailed 
wiili  sheet"in«  in  the  rear  of  the 
shop.     Another  reason  why  the 
tifilnfts  should  be  sorted  was  this. 
A  goodly  proportkmof  nnde  Gaw- 
UA  customecB  were  unacquainted 
with  the  art  o[  reading,  and  not  un- 
fieqnently  tendered  tickets  pertain- 
ing to  goods  in  the  custody  <tf  another 
'mde  keeping  ashop  intheneigh- 
bomfaood,  an  erR»  if  not  at  onae 
detected  likely  to  lead  to  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  temper. 

The  tickets  sorted,  a  heavy  and 
awlanchaly  youth,  bearing  a  dark 
lantern,  oppartonely  emer^  from 
the  bowels  of  the  premises  through 
a  tiap-door  in  the  shop  fioor,  and 


took  into  custody  the  tjcketsrelatms' 
to  shovels  and  picks,  and  saws  ima 
planes ;  while  John  bustled  off  with 
another  lantern  and  the  jewellery 
tickets,  and  David  remained  to 
attend  to  the  'spout'  deparbnent. 
Lapping  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
BDont,  and  waving  gently  to  and  fro, 
like  the  busy  tongue  of  the  ant- 
eater,  was  a  long  leather  bsf :  into 
this  David  thrust  his  handful  of 
cards,  and  at  the  same  instant  • 
briskly  touched  a  bell-handle  fixed 
to  the  side  of  the '  spout,'  and,  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  the  tongue  vanished 
upwards  into  the  maw;  to  return, 
however,  long  and  lean  as  ever,  and 
dangling  and  wagging  as  though  it 
had  just  caught  Vie  flavour  of  the 
fixxl  it  was  remarkably  fond  of,  and 
much  desired  some  more. 

It  must  not   be  supposed  that 
nnde   Gawler  lumself  was  mean- 
while   idla    Redemption  was  the 
order  of  the  evening;  still,  there 
were  numerous  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessaiT  rather  by  way  of 
barter  than  by  ready-money  pay- 
ments.    As,    far    instance,    Mns. 
Brown,  being  a  laundress,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pawn  the  table4inen 
belonging  to  one  of  her  customers, 
and,  not  having  money  at  her  com- 
mand to  redeem  the  same,  she  feels 
it  convenient  to  'put  away'  the 
shirts  of  another  customer,  and  thus 
make  matters  square.    On  Monday 
she  will  redeem  the  shirts  of  cus- 
tomer number  two,  by  pawning  the 
sheets  of  customer  number  three. 
Or,    again,   as   for  instance,  the 
Browns  are  asked  b^  the  Greens  ta 
come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  to- 
morrow, and  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation: but  Brown  has  made  a 
bad  week;  has  not  earned  enough, 
indeed,  to  'get   out' his  Suncby 
coat    and    the   children's  frock&     ^ 
Brown  is  a  man  who  doesn*t  like 
'  to  look  little.'    He  won't  want  his   ; 
working  clothes  till  Monday;  and, 
as  they  will  be  from  home,  they 
won't  nuss  the  hearthrug.     Again, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
altogether.    Saturday   night  is  a 
tickQsh  time  for  poor  mother.    No 
work   this  week— last  week— the 
week  befora    Not  a  single  penny. 
No   dinner  to-morrow— no  dinner 
on  a  Sunday!    Mother  does  not 
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eare.  lather  does  not  caie— much ; 
tat  the  ehildren!  It  is  all  verv 
"vrell  to  rub  along  all  the  week  with 
htead  and  treacle  ibr  the  mid-day 
meal,  or,  at  a  pinoh,  with  nothing 
between  breakfast  and  an  'early 
tea ;'  but  it  is  different  on  Sundays. 
Everybody  has  dinner  on  Sunday, 
even  in  a  Whiteero^s  Street  allev; 
the  atmoephere  is  hazy  with  the 
steam  of  'bakings;'  and  by  two 
o'clock  yon  won't  find  a  little  pina- 
fors  that  is  not  dinner-stained.  '  It's 
of  no  use,'  says  poor  mother,  'a bit 
•of  hot  dinner  mnst  be  got  somehow* 
43o  she  waits  till  dnsk,  and  then, 
slipHshod  in  old  slh)perB,  carries  her 
sound  shoes  to  Mr.  Oawler^s  and 
places  them  on  the  counter. 

This  sort  of  work  keeps  ITncIe 
Gawler  tolerably  bnsy,  while  his 
yonng  men  are  basT  restoring  the 
pledged  goods ;  but  he  is  not  nearly 
eo  busy  as  he  will  be  presently.  By 
'this  tune  the  slamming  of  the 
box-doors  has  fnciessed,  and  a 
fooick  sncccssion  of  doll  bmnps  and 
thumps  announces  the  descent  down 
the  'spout'  of  parcels  of  all  sorts 
4aid  sizes  from  the  Taiious  ware- 
houses above.  John  has  returned 
with  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a 
bunch  of  little  packets  in  the  other ; 
vend  three  times  the  gloomy  boy  has 
laboured  up  the  cellar  steps,  laden 
^th  ironware  and  tools,  which  he 
has  deposited,  with  a  malicious 
clatter,  upon  the  shop  floor,  and 
once  more  retreated.  The  eleven 
boxes  are  gradually  illling;  and 
from  out  their  gloomy  depths,  where 
the  clatter  and  chatter  is  each 
moment  increasing,  there  crops  a 
thick  cluster  of  ticket-grasping  fists, 
wriggling  to  be  delivered.  But  it  is 
not  time  yet  to  gather  in  this  second 
crop :  the  result  of  the  first,  which 
chokes  up  the  spout,  has  yet  to  be 
cleared  o£ 

This  part  of  the  performance  is 
conducted  by  the  indefatigable 
David.  Eauung  and  tugging  at 
the  rag-wrapped  bundles  that  bulge 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  he 
jrapidly  ranges  them,  ticket  up- 
ward (it  should  have  been  stated 
that  a  duplicate  of  the  ticket  held 
by  the  pawner  is  pinned  on  to  the 
property  pawned,  and  that,  when 
the  searchers  have  found  the  bundle 


to  which  the  ticket  put  into  the  hag 
refers,  he  pins  it  by  the  side  of  the 
ticket  already  distinguishing  it), 
and  then  bejdns  to  call  oat  tb9 
name  the  dupUcate  bears. 

'Jones!' 

'One;  here  you  are/  somebody 
calls. 

'Three  and  sevenpence-half- 
penny,  Jones  ;*  and  in  a  twinkling 
the  money  passes  one  way,  and  the 
parcel  the  other,  and  Jones  ia  dis- 
missed. 

'  Robinson  1  how  many,  Mrs. 
Bobinson?' 

'Five.' 

Mrs.  Bobinson  must  waft:  when 
the  other  four  bundles  happen  to 
turn  up,  she  will  get  her  'nv^'  not 
before;  so,  putting  her  first  dis- 
covered bundle  aside,  David  con* 
tmues  his  investigation. 

'Mackney!  How  many,  Mack- 
ney?  Mack-ney  I—how  many  more 
times  am  I  to  holloa  ?' 

'  Is  it  McEenny  ye  mane  f  shouts 
a  shrill  voice. 

'Well,  p'raps  it  is:  what's  the 
article  ?'  inquires  the  cautious  David. 

'  Siveral,^  pipes  Mrs.  McKenny : 
'there's  the  childers' perrildts,  and 
me  ole  man's  weskit,  and  a  shawl, 
and * 

'  Two  and  a  half^nny,*  exclaims 
David,  cutting  the  lady  cruelly 
short 

'  But  I  want  to  par^  Davy  dear,' 
said  the  Irishwoman. 

'Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?' 
snapped  David,  and  at  the  ssme 
time  tossing  the  monstrously  lane 
two-shilling  bundle  towards  Unde 
Gawler. 

Uncle  Gawler  at  once  seized  it, 
unpinned  it,  and  disclosed  petti- 
coats, and  shawl,  and  waistcoat,  he- 
sides  several  other  articles. 

'I  want  the  weskit  and  shawl, 
and  leave  the  rist  for  fifteen  pince»^ 
said  Mrs.  McEenny. 

'  Kinepence  is  what  you  can  leave 
*wn  for,'  replied  Uncle  Gawler,  with 
a  determination  that  Mrs.  McKenny 
had  not  the  courage  to  comhat; 
'  one  and  four,  please.*  And  having 
paid  this  sum,  she  walked  off  with 
the  shawl  and  waistcoat.  This  at 
at  once  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  mysterious  placard, '  Ko  parting 
after  eleven  o'clock.'  It  was  evident 
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enough  that  the  procass  of '  parting ' 
was  not  a  litUe  tireaome,  and  calcu- 
lated to  hamner  and  impede  buBi- 
noBs  if  allowea  at  the  busiest  time. 
The  first  delivery  of  pledges 
oTer,  the  second  crop  of  tickets  was 
gathered ;  and  so  much  heayier  was 
n^tfaan  the  first,  that  by  the  time  hB 
had  reftched  the  sixth  box,  Dayid's 
bands  were  quite  full.  Big  as  was 
the  leather  bae  suspendea  in.  the 
'spout^Mt  was  cnokeful  when  Dayid 
flotist  in  his  gathering ;  and  before 
fiye^minutes  had  elapeed,  the  noise 
0f  mlling  bundles  within  the  spout 
was  &8t  and  furious.  Tear  and  haul 
at  them  as  PsTid  n4ght--eyen  with 
^  asaistancei  slow  but  determined^ 
of  ^  melancholy  cellar-boy— the 
lads  sboye,  now  well  warmed  to 
flieir  work,  were  not  to  be  outdone, 
but  kept  up  the  shower,  pelt» 
bomp^  thump,  until  the  throat  as 
well  as  the  mouth  of  the  spout  was 
iSurly  dfaoked.  Still,  in  fiocked  tne 
eostoiDeis,  until  there  was  no  more 
dooi^Slamming,  for  the  boxes  were 
cnnnmed  and  brimming  oyer  into 
tte'  passage ;  and  the  number  of 
ticket-grasplng  fists  that  threatened 
over  the  counter  was  enough  to 
appal  any  but  such  tried  veterans 
88  Uncle  Gawler  and  his  crew.  Then 
the  uproar !  Saudi-voiced  women, 
of  the  better  sort,  begging  and  en* 
treating  of  David  to  take  their 
tickets,  at  the  same  time  pouring 
into  hiB  adder  ears  the  various 
domestic  businesses  on  which  tht^ir 
need  JTor  haste  were  based.  Shrill; 
▼Diced  women  of  the  worser  sort^ 
dirty-£aoed,  baby-bearing,  gin-hlc- 


onp]^y  slattaros^  brawling,  poshing, 
dnvmg  their  elbows  into  other 
people's  eyes,  and  trampling  on 
their  feet  Drunken  men  who  had 
never  given  any  ticket  at  all,  and 
who  yet  obstinately  persisted  ia 
blocking  up  the  front  and  most 
desirable  places,  taking  great  oaths, 
banging  their  great  fists  against  the 
counter,  and  challenging  David  into 
the  road « to  fighi  Great  indeed 
must  have  been,  the  joy  of  David  and 
John  when  eleven  o'clock  struok, 
and  Uncle  Gawler  shouted  '  no  more 
parting!'  and,  whipping  off  his 
sleeved  waistcoat,  came  to  their 
assistance.  He  was  a  host  in  him- 
self. Bv  a  few  pertinent  remarks 
as  to  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  their  outrageous  behaviour 
when  they  brought  their  thanks  baok 
to  pledge  on  Moods^  momiDg,  he 
silenced  the  vixens;  and  by.  em- 
phatically declaring  that  he  would 
not  deliver  another  parcel  to  his 
customers  until  they  turned  out  the 
noisy  drunken  men,  he  got  rid  of 
them  in  a  twinkling.  He  assailed 
the  glutted  'spout/ and  delivered 
bundles  in  batches  of  six  and  eight, 
and  counted  up  the  interest,  and 
took  money,  and  gave  change  with 
a  celerity  that  took  away  one's 
breath  to  behold.  In  half  an  hour 
the  box  doors  began  again  to  slam— ^ 
sure  sign  that  the  rush  was  thin- 
ning: in  another  twenty  nunutes 
he  had  so  slackened  the  pressure  as 
to  find  time  to  come  in  to  me,  mop- 
ping the  perspiration  off  his  scarlet 
visage  with  his  silk  handkerchief, 
andmquire  what  I  thought  of  it  all* 
Jamjeb  Gassnwood, 
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THE  class  Is  but  a  small  one  to 
which  the  winter  months  do 
not  tiring  their  fall  share  of  labour 
at  home,  and  even  of  those  who 
cast  over  the  pages  of  Murray  in 
search  of  winter  quarters,  many  are 
invalids  compelled  to  make  the  pur- 
suit of  health  their  first  considera- 
tion, who  naturally  take  flight  to- 
waroB  the  sunny  south,  and  settle 
an  the  sheltered  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  in  some  of  the  warm 
i^ions  of  southern  France. 
yotu  XI. — HO.  iiXU. 


The  number,  then,  is  limited  who 
can  open  a  gazeteer  uninfluenced  by 
any  previous  bias,  and  follow  the 
exact  course  their  fancy  dictates. 
To  this  class  especially,  desirous  of 
seeing  something  totally  now,  and 
not  too  much  trammelled  by  con- 
siderations of  health  and  purse,  we 
would  desire  to  suggest  a  roBidenoe 
where,  if  they  delight  in  the  novelty 
of  observing  a  new  people  and  hear- 
ing a  new  language,  they  may  gratify 
their  wishes  and  ecjoy  at  the  same 
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time  an  nnlimited  amount  of  skat- 
ing, sledging,  descending  ice  monxh 
tains,  and  similar  pastimes  cfaaiao- 
teristic  of  the  far  north. 

The  conntry  to  which  we  allude 
is  Bnssia,  concerning  which  distant 
land  prejudices  are  rife  in  England, 
and  which  is  only  now,  through 
railway  communication,  beginning 
to  be  opened  up  to  travellers  fix>m 
the  west 

Si  Petersburg  may  be  reached  in 
three  days  and  a  half  from  Loodon 
Bridge,  or^  with  a  night's  rest  at 
Berlin,  in  five  days.  The  former 
joum^  is  &r  too  iatigaing  to  be 
undertaken  by  any  but  the  Teiy 
strong,  and  even  then  ihe  urgency 
of  the  motive  ought  to  be  consider- 
able. The  journey  of  five  days,  for 
those  who  are  already  ac€[uainted 
with  Belgium  and  Prussia,  or  do 
not  care  to  linger  there,  is  quite 
practicable.  For  ladies,  however, 
we  would  recommend  more  frequent 
stoppages,  and,  above  all,  should  the 
trip  be  a  winter  one,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  furs  for  that  part  of  the 
journey  beyond  Berlin.  Brussels, 
Oobgne,  Berlin,  and  Koenigsberg 
will  be  found  convenient  halting- 
places.  Between  the  latter  city  and 
St  Petersburg  there  is  an  unavoid- 
able run  of  thirty  hours,  imlees  the 
traveller  have  the  hardihood  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  hotel  at  Duna- 
bourg  without  a  knowledge  of  Buss. 

Ice  and  snow  are  hardly  necessary 
to  invest  the  north-eastern  plains  of 
Oermany  with  a  dreariness  which 
seems  inherent  to  their  fiat,  sandy 
expanses,  and  which,  as  the  traveller 
advances  towards  the  frontier,  bor- 
row more  and  more  bleakness  from 
the  vast  marshy  deserts  of  the 
neighbouring  Russian  Empire. 

If  the  transition,  so  far  as  external 
nature  is  concerned,  be  a  gradual 
one,  the  contrast  in  all  that  regards 
human  society  and  habitations  is 
sudden  and  glaring,  and  every  sight 
and  sound  helps  to  remind  the 
traveller  that  he  is  leaving  behind 
him  the  efifecta  of  a  hundred  years 
of  civilization,  and  turning  over  a 
leaf  of  European  life  separated  by 
at  least  that  period  from  the  page 
just  perused. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the 
frontier  station  of  Wirballen,  or  by 


its  Bassian  name,  Wiensbolow,  is 
calculated  to  depress  the  traveller 
from  the  west  The  indesotibable 
indigence  of  the  mass  of  the  tra- 
vellers, the  inferiority  of  the  re- 
freshments, the  absence  of  the  com- 
monest comforts  in  the  waiti^ 
rooms,  and  the  gruffiiess  of  the 
custom-house  officials,  combine  te 
discourage  the  Englishman  who  is 
about  to  cross  the  threshold  of  all 
theBussias.  ItisinBUohsitoatkms 
that  the  blessings  of  steam  commu- 
nication come,  most  fordhly  before 
the  mind,  and  he  who  wearies  of 
this  northern  journey  may  imagine 
for  his  consolation  some  ten  weaty 
days  and  nights  spent  in  a  sledge  in 
former  days  betwem  the  Pmssiaa 
and  Bussian  capitals^  at  sax  expense 
of  about  twentgr-five  pounds.  At 
present  the  cost  of  the  railway 
joumoy,  in  very  comfortabia  car- 
riages, does  not  exceed  seven  pounds, 
and  the  time  occupied  is  forty-eight 
hours*  Beyond  WirbaUea  each 
carriage  contains  a  stove,  and  the 
occupants  ave  far  more  likety  to 
suffer  ftom  heat  than  eold. 

The  approach  to  St  Petoibaig 
by  land  has  none  of  the  charm  which 
rewards  the  summer  traveller  after 
six  days'  tossing  on  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  when  the  i^den 
dome  of  St  Isaac'ff  Church  rises 
gleaming  out  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  magnificent  nvet  Neva,  with  its 
noble  quays  and  sparkling  waters, 
first  meets  the  eye.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  town  from  the  railway- 
station  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to 
confirm  the  somewhat  dismal  imr 
pression  made  by  the  welcome  at 
the  frontier,  and  it  is  only  when 
standing  on  one  of  the  quays,  &r 
vonred  by  a  bright  sun  and  dear 
atmosphere,  that  the  really  beautiful 
features  of  the  city  are  discerned. 
St  Petersburg  is  grand  in  its  general 
elTects,  though  the  impression  &des 
away  when  the  great  thorcmghfares 
are  forsaken  for  the  xetnoter  parts, 
where  a  monotonous  Asiatic  mode 
of  existence  reigns  supreme,  and 
where  the  vast  '  fXoeipeotB'  as  the 
Bussians  term  theur  largest  streets, 
appear,  owing  to  the  sparse  popu- 
lation, yet  vaster  than  they  really 
are. 

The  hotels  of  St  Petersburg  viU 
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Dot  fA  fo  dsxnonstrate  in  s  Yory 
nmniflteksUe  maimer  the  badnnurd 
dvflifliti<m  of  Bussb.  They  are 
dear,  ill  prorided  with  comforts, 
and  dir^.  The  Englisfti  trayeller 
willaeft  jndiokmaly,  if  he  speaks  no 
Son,  in  going  to  Miss  JB^ison's 
hotd  on  the  English  qnav,  whero 
tkero  ave  reiy  fairly  good  rooms, 
vith  dnl  attendance,  and  English 
eofAeiy.  This  is  a  boarding-honse, 
■nd  a  aomeirfaat  motley  assemblage 
of  goests  break&st  and  dine  toge- 
ther. Sere,  however,  an  Endish- 
DsnlB  moat  ordinary  wants  will  not 
be  regarded  with  sneh  blank  aston- 
ilfament  as  in  the  pnraly  Bnssian 
hotels.  For  a  residence  of  any 
hogth,  famished  lodgings,  with  a 
Qenoan  or  French  servant,  are  the 
nst  desmbie  quarters. 

The  town  is  situated  on  either 
fcmk  of  tiie  Neva,  both  of  which  are 
lined  with  flne  qnays  of  Finnish 
gnnita.  The  river  is  here  about 
lix  bundled  yards  widie  and  fifty 
fset  deep.  Its  waters  form  nearly 
the  only  outlet  both  of  Lake  Ladcm, 
iMf  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  of  the  immense  system  of 
Kmnh  lakes  known  as  the  Saima. 
The  stream  is  clear  and  beautifal, 
m  to  it  the  dty  owes  much  of  its 
DUjesfy.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
■fame,  and  in  <mly  four  cities  of 
BoBsia  do  stone  edifices  preponder- 
ite.  Unfortunately,  however,  most 
of  the  publio  tmildings  are  adorned 
with  8tac<90  fronts,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Admiralty,  a  vast  structure 
which  extends  for  a  great  distance 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Keva. 
The  town  is  upwards  of  four  miles 
ia  length,  though  comparatively 
narrow.  Its  populaticm  does  not 
gnaUy  exceed  half  a  million,  but 
varies  eonsider^ly  i&  summer  and 
winter,  owing  to  the  influx  of  pea- 
nnts  seeking  for  employment  dumg 
the  latter  aaid  longer  half  of  the 
year.  Anaong  the  Russian  popufai- 
tion  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
t  middle  elttBS,  the  shopkeepers 
bemg  eittier  Tory  humble,  or  en- 
titled, owing  to  the  vastness  of  their 
tade,  to  rank  rather  with  the  upper 
than  the  middle  stxatum  of  sodety. 
This  state  of  tlungs  is  fruitful  of 
^vils,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the 
^t  thstthetelsaniong  the  Bussians 


proper  scarcely  any  medium  between 
Inxoiy  and  want  Education  has 
not  yet  been  diffused  throughout 
the  masses,  and  whilst  this  remains 
the  case,  the  progress  of  the  nation 
must  be  slow.  The  influence  of  the 
large  German  population  is  in  this 
respect  a  good  one,  for  wherever  the 
colonists  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  have  settled, 
either  in  town  or  country,  they  have 
both  themselves  succeeded,  and  have 
set  a  good  example  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. An  edict  of  Peter  the  Great 
provided  that  none  but  Germaoa 
were  to  follow  the  trades  of  bakers 
or  chemists ;  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
fkct  that  these  trades  demand  a 
greater  amount  of  conscientious  care 
and  attention  to  details  than  the 
Bussian  character  could  boast  of  a 
century  ago.  The  law  has  long 
been  repeued,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  both  these  trades,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  profession  of 
physicians,  as  also  the  bulk  of  the 
men  of  science  resident  in  tbo 
country,  are  Germans.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  few  occupations  ibr 
which  the  true  Muscovite  mind 
shows  a  strong  spontaneous  leaning 
is  that  of  driving,  in  which  great 
excellence  may  be  generally  re- 
marked. They  have  likewise  in 
great  vigour  the  constructive  faculty 
BO  oonunon  amongst  Orientals,  and 
country  carpenters  will  execute  tbo 
most  complicated  pieces  of  cabinet 
work  with  wonderful  accuracy  to 
pattern.  Invention,  and  what  the 
French  caH  'initiative,'  they  lack, 
and  this  applies  no  less  to  literature 
than  to  matters  of  physical  skill. 

The  character  or  the  great  mass 
of  the  Bussian  people  is  little  known 
in  England,  for  of  course  none  but 
the  upper  classes  are  to  be  met  with 
in  western  Europe.  We  consider 
the  former  to  be  tne  superiors  of  the 
latter,  who  are  in  truth  rendered 
soft  and  indolent  br  luxury.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  the  extreme 
of  ccnd  is  fax  from  producing  the 
same  bnu^ing  effects  as  the  more 
moderate  mountain  air  which  nerves 
the  Highland  gillie;  it  rather  causes 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  severity  of  we 
climate,  and,  instead  of  combating 
the  cold  by  exercise,  to  pass  seven 
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or  eight  months  of  the  year  wrapped 
in  mountains  of  fur,  and  in  total 
muscular  inaction.  When  this 
modo  of  life  is  accompanied,  as  it 
generally  is,  by  luxurious  living:, 
lato^  hours,  constant  smoking,  anil 
the  consumption  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  bonbons,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  fr«[uent  illness, 
and  the  look  of  listlessncss  and  joy- 
lessncss  so  characteristic  of  the 
country.  The  peasantry,  which,  of 
course,  forms  the  great  mass  of  the 
sixty  millions  figuring  in  geography 
books  as  the  population  of  Europiean 
Enssia,  and  which  supplies  the  raw 
material  for  her  vast  armies,  is  of 
the  resigned  and  apathetic  disposi- 
tion naturally  engendered  by  throe 
tmfavoorable  influences  working  to- 
gether—a spiritless  rehgion,  an  ab- 
olutely  despotic  government,  and 
profound  ignorance.  They  are, 
speaking  generally,  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, which  is,  however,  moditied 
by  an  enormous  consumption  of 
*  vodka,'  or  native  brandy.  Owing, 
however,  to  his  placid  character,  the 
Eussian  'moujik'  is  rarely  violent 
when  intoxicated;  his  inebriation 
generally  induces  an  excess  of  ten- 
derness, and  he  may  be  frequently 
observed  staggering  along  with  his 
arm  round  his  latest  acquaintance's 
neck. 

Though  hating  the  conscription, 
and  using  every  means  in  his 
power  to  avoid  being  enlisted,  the 
Eussian  soldier  is  justly  noted  for 
his  cool  intrepidity  and  courage  of 
the  more  passive  sort,  and  for  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  endurance. 

A  subject  interesting  to  all 
strangers  is  the  expense  of  a  Eussian 
residence.  This,  though  really  very 
large,  is  often  exaggerated.  The 
great  causes  of  the  dearness  aro^ 
first,  that  so  many  articles  of  con- 
sumption must  be  imported  from  a 
great  distance ;  and,  secondly,  that 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  tibe  backwardness  of  civilization, 
many  things  which  are  luxuries  in 
western  Europe,  are  indisputable 
necessaries  in  St.  Feteisburg.  This 
applies,  of  course,  with  great  force 
to  a  short  residence,  beoauso  many 
things  are  bought  once  for  all,  and 
last  long.  For  a  gentleman  intending 
to  go  into  society,  an  outfit  of  furs, 


costing  at  least  30?.,  is  essential,  and 
etjually  requisite  is  a  carriage  and 
pair,  eitbor  for  a  married  or  sinple 
man,  with  a  sledge  for  the  months 
when  the  snow  covers  the  ground ; 
that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  year. 
The  best  coat  is  a  very  thickly 
wadded  one,  reaching  well  below  the 
knees,  with  a  beaver  collar  only, 
w^hich  costs  about  15  guineas,  and 
in  which  walking  is  quite  prac- 
ticable. A  beaver  cap,  costing  about 
4/.,  is  a  necessary  addition.  Besides 
this,  tlio  traveller  must  possess  a 
loose  cloak,  reaching  to  tne  ankles, 
lined  with  thick  fur,  and  furnihhed 
with  a  hood  to  cover  the  whole 
head.  This  is  for  sledge  driving  in 
intense  cold,  and  if  fortunate,  he 
may  obtain  one  of  these  'schoobs' 
second-hand  for  about  10/.  If 
any  ice  boating  bo  indulged  in,  a 
sheepskin  is  also  required,  value 
about  a/.  A  sledge  had  better  be 
bought  for  a  long,  and  hired  for  a 
short  residence.  A  carriage  and 
horses  are  always  better  hired,  and 
may  be  had  very  lairly  good  for 
about  125  roubles,  or  i8/.  per  month. 
The  first  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
bread  and  meat,  are  cheap ;  ever)'- 
thing  approaching  to  comfort  or 
luxury  is  dear,  especially  public 
amusements,  wines,  and  di^  for 
both  sexes.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
bo  said  that  the  same  amount  of 
comfort  is  attainable  by  a  single 
man  in  London  for  half  the  money. 
To  a  married  man  this  does  not 
apply,  because  expenses  are  not 
doubled,  servants*  wages  and  the 
primary  household  expenses  being 
moderate,  and  the  same  carriage 
serving  for  two  as  for  one.  House- 
rent  is  in  every  case  enormously  ex- 
pensive, about  half  as  dear  again  as 
in  Paris.  Permanent  residents  can 
hardly  remain  at  St  Petersburg 
in  summer,  and  this  is  a  new  source 
of  expense.  Wealth  in  Eussia  is  in 
the  bands  of  the  few ;  and  those  we 
see  squandering  great  sums  at  Baden 
and  Homburg  are  either  members 
of  a  few  really  rich  families,  or  are 
spending  their  capital.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  riches  are 
widely  distributed,  and  until  free 
trade  is  established,  and  good  in- 
ternal communication  available,  io 
that  the  lesources  of  the  coontiy 
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may  be  developed,  they  will  not 
become  so.  Property,  as  in  France 
and  Germany,  is  very  generally  sub- 
dirided  among  the  children. 

The  visitor  at  St.  Petersburg,  it 
he  have  a  French  or  German  ser- 
vant, will  not  be  greatly  inconveni- 
enced by  ignorance  of  the  Roesian 
language;  for  although  many  even 
of  the  upper  classes  understand 
nothing  else,  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  widely  diffused. 
The  former  will  be  found  the  more 
useful  language  in  society,  the  latter 
with  men  of  business,  and  in  shops. 
Some  knowledge  of  Russ  adds,  of 
course,  greatly   to  the   traveller's 

Csure;  but  in  a  residence  of  less 
six  months  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attem})t  more  than  to  ac- 
quire a  familiarity  with  some  of  the 
common  substantives  and  verbs,  the 
numerals,  and  the  like.  The  writer 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  nine  months,  but 
this  was  by  daily  study  with  a 
master,  and  the  above  period  formed 
only  a  part  of  a  residence  of  several 
years.  Much  is  said  of  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  of  the  Russian 
toogue,  but  we  think  that  diere  is 
exaggeration  in  this  respect.  The 
grammar  is  difficult,  and  requires 
some  three  months*  application  to 
acquire  a  tolerable  facility,  but  the 
construction  is  very  simple,  and  there 
are  none  of  the  articles,  the  constant 
iatroduetion  of  which  is  such  a 
crucial  test  of  knowledge  of  gender 
in  German.  On  the  other  hand  the 
learner  is  not  assisted  by  roots  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  or  any  language 
likely  to  have  been  previously  ac- 
quired. Russian  is  a  complicated 
key  which  does  not  a9  yet  open  a 
literary  Paradise  sufficiently  exten- 
sive or  fascinatmg  to  reward  a 
thorough  acquisition  of  its  niceties, 
and  the  principal  literary  works 
have  been  translated  by  various 
authors^  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  John  Bowring.  The  poet 
Puschkme  is  a  real  poet,  and  his 
writings  bear  some  resemblance  to 
tiioee  of  Lord  Byron.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  diluted  edition 
of  Byron,  subjected  to  a  second 
watering  through  translation,  would 
excite  much  interest  in  England  at 
the  present  day.  If  not  &s  yet  fertile 


in  native  literature,  the  Russians 
show  the  disposition  to  appreciate 
the  productions  of  other  nations, 
as  the  translations  of  really  good 
English  books  are  numerous.  A  few 
Russian  words  and  phrases  will 
show  how  new  are  the  sounds  meet- 
ing the  ear  on  arrival.  Themmerals, 
one,  two,  three,  &o.,  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  which,  preceding  the  word 
rouble  or  kopeck,  is  invaluable,  are 
in  Russian  as  fdlows :  ahdeen,  dvah, 
tree,  eheteere,  piahtt,  shest^  sem» 
vosem,  deviett,  desett,  adinazzat, 
dvenattzt^  ahundred  is  sto,  a  thou- 
sand teessiatoh.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  word '  so'  is  the  one  most 
frequently  heard  in  Gennany,  in 
Russia  it  is  certainly  'seetohahss,' 
'  immediately,'  whioh  is  the  invaria- 
ble RusaianTejoinder  when  told  to  do 
anything.  The  fonnula  of  address 
to  the  drivers  of  the  little,  uncom- 
fortable, open  vehicles  tormed 
droBchkies,  is  something  of  this 
kind.  The  traveller  names  his  des- 
tination. 'Saurok  kahpake,'  'forty 
kopecks,' says  thedriver ; '  Dvahzatt/ 
*  twenty,'  says  the  stranger;  'Neel- 
ziah,  bahtiousohka,'  '  impossible, 
little  father,' is  the  reply.  The  pas- 
senger walks  on,  and  soon  hears  the 
hone*s  feet  pattering  b^ind  him  on 
the  hard  snow,  and  the  offer  of 
'  Noo,  zeevoltyo,'  *  well,  allow  me.' 
After  a  short  experience,  the  writer 
found  the  best  plan  to  be  to  seat 
himself  and  pay  the  just  fine  at  the 
end ;  but  this  requires  some  know- 
ledge of  distances.  Tales  were  at 
one  time  rife  of  people  bdng  teken 
to  back  streete  and  murdered  by 
these  drivers,  but  the  introduction 
of  gas  and  an  improved  system  of 
police  has  pat  an  end  to  this  form  of 
atrocity.  Crimes  of  violence  are, 
however,  ^1  frequent,  and  a  certain 
number  of  people  are  said  annually 
to  dirappear,  being  misguided 
enough  to  cross  the  Neva  on  foot  at 
remote  places  on  winter  evenings. 
It  i&  believed  that  these  poor  people 
are  murdered  and  buried  under  the 
ice.  The  best  plan  for  any  one  quite 
ignorant  of  Russ,  is  to  conduct  all 
transactions  with  respecteble  Ger- 
man or  French  shops,  and  to  avoid 
Russian  servante.  By  hiring  a 
private  conveyance  per  month,  all 
annoyance  and  disputes  with  the 
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driyexs  for  the  use  of  thoir  drosch* 
kiea  and  sledges  is  i^olded.  Just 
ten  times  the  fore  will  be  asked  with 
perfect  calmness,  and  an  English- 
man is  sadly  perplexed  if  he  attempts 
to  buy  anythmg  himself  at  the  great 
bazaar^  or '  Gahsteenee  Dvor.'  Impo- 
sition is  the  rule  among  the  lower 
orders.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
significant  ii»ct  regarding  the  money 
dealings  of  the  country,  that  few 
shops  in  St  Petersburg,  however 
well  the  customer  may  be  known, 
will  leave  the  smallest  article  at  any 
bouse  until  paid  for.  If  in  England, 
especially  at  the  universities,  the 
credit  system  is  carried  too  £ir,  the 
ready  money  one  is  equally  overdone 
at  St  Petersburg.  The  former  is  at 
all  events  more  flattering  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  English  tradesman 
argues, 'We  are  pretty  sure  of  our 
principal  sooner  or  later,  and  have 
placed  it  at  good  interest'  The 
Bu86ian,'IfI  don't  get  these  fifty 
roubles  over  the  counter,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  do  so,  and 
my  goods  shall  not  leave  my  custody 
unraiid  for.' 

The  amount  of  really  high  play 
at  St  Petersburg,  among  people 
often  far  from  rich,  is  one  of  the  in- 
dications how  little  the  value  of 
money  is  thought  of.  It  is  spent  as 
recklessly  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  unfortunately  the  country 
does  not  possess  the  same  means 
of  restoring  shattered  fortunes  which 
are  available  in  America. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  cHmaie  of 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  degree  of 
cold  for  which  the  traveller  must  be 
pret)ared,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
retersbui^B;,  being  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  not,  like  Mos- 
cow, in  the  interior  of  a  great  conti- 
nent, is  considerably  affected  by  the 
sea,  and  changes  are  more  frequent 
fhfloi  in  that  capital.  The  intense 
frosts  of  winter  are  interrupted  by 
thaws,  the  short  heats  of  summer  by 
occasional,  though  not  excessive  rain. 
The  average  temperature  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March  is  probably  about  9  degrees 
below  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit. 
In  a  moderate  frost,  St  Petersburg 
is  delightful,  for  the  sky  is  generally 
intensely  clear  and  bright,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  amusements  of  sledg- 


ing and  descending  ice  moontains, 
presently  to  be  described,  can  be 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  Equally 
detestable  is  a  thaw,  of  which  several 
occur  every  winter,  the  principal  pub- 
lic square  being  in  puts  frequently 
covered  with  water  a  foot  deep  for 
days  together,  whilst  the  joltine 
droschky  takes  the  place  of  the  swift 
and  smoothly-glidmg  sled^.  We 
have  described  above  the  dress  we 
CMisider  most  judicious,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  the  dif- 
ference in  clothing  does  to  reconcile 
a  stranger  to  the  temperature.  In- 
doors the  comfort  is  complete. 
Double  windows  are  tmiversid  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  were 
they  used  in  England  for  three,  wo 
doubt  not  that  colds  and  rheumatism 
would  become  rarer  Maai  they  are. 
The  Bussian  stove  is  quite  differently 
managed  from  that  employed  in 
Germany,  and  if  sufficiently  large, 
need  only  be  heated  once  in  the  day. 
It  is  filled  with  wood  early  in  the 
morning,  and  several  hours  afte^ 
wards,  when  every  particle  of  the 
wood  has  been  reduced  to  smoulder- 
ing ash,  the  pipe  is  closed  by  «a 
arrangement  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  heat  thrown  back  into  the  room. 
This  economical  system,  and  the 
cheapness  of  firewood,  render  fiiel 
a  much  less  heavy  item  than  might 
be  supposed.  Firewood  is  frequently 
included  in  the  price  of  an  apart- 
ment Strangers  should  not  attempt 
closing  the  stoves  themselves,  as  the 
least  morsel  of  unconsumed  wood 
may  cause  the  most  dangerous 
fames  to  fill  the  room. 

Having  endeavoured  to  put  the 
stranger,  as  regards  material  com- 
forts, in  a  position  to  ei^oy  himself, 
we  shall  now  describe  the  recrea- 
tions at  his  command,  and  the  way 
to  derive  pleasure  from  them. 

Sledging,  ice-hills,  skating,  and 
ice*boating,  are  the  chief  out-door 
pastimes. 

Sledging  is  of  course  not,  as  in 
Germany,  an  occasional  pastime, 
but  the  imiversal  conveyance  of 
high  and  low  for  four  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  in 
Bussia  when  frost  and  snow  come 
very  late,  for  it  prevents  the 
peasants  bringing  to  the  capital  the 
frozen  provisions  for  all  the  whiter 
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months,  find  induces  nniversal  stag- 
nation in  inland  trade.  A  Bnssfan 
load,  at  all  idnics  excessively  Ixid, 
is  rendered  truly  frightful  when 
autumnal  zaius  Imye  produced  one 
universal  pulp.  A  good  frost  and  a 
plentiful  layer  of  snow  changes 
everything.  The  rivers  become 
highwajSy  and  thousands  of  carts 
on  sleoiees  glide  with  ease  along 
the  paths  lately  almost  deserted* 
Locomotion  becomes  a  §reat  plca- 
Bore^  instead  of  a  verv  literal  pain, 
and  Russia  and  its  iuhabitants  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Much 
in  this  country,  even  in  the  height 
of  summer,  tends  to  remind  the 
tzaveller  of  the  long,  deadly  grip 
whicb  winter  keeps  on  the  lano, 
and  which,  it  relaxes  so  late  and  so 
unwillingly.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
bridges  of  boats  on  the  Neva«  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved when  the  ice  begins  to  col- 
lect in  the  river  in  autunm,  and 
when  its  huge  fragments  are  borne 
along  with  terrible  violence  in 
spring.  The  windows  of  the  car- 
nages on  the  Moscow  Railway, 
xosde  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  light,  show 
that  the  passengers  are  more  con- 
cerned about  warmth  than  scenery. 
To  return  to  our  account  of  sledg- 
ing, we  must  inform  the  reader  that 
Russian  sledges  are  not  in  general 
ornamented,  and  made  in  the  shape 
of  swans  or  dragons^  after  the  fan- 
tastic ioste  adopted  during  the  short 
sledging  season  of  Central  Ger- 
many, but  that  tho;^  are  in  general 
simply  boxes  furnished  with  the 
necessary  seats,  and  invariably 
covered  with  a  huge  bearskin,  which 
keeps  tlie  occupant  warm  and  comr 
fortable.  It  is  very  common,  when 
a  party  is  formed  to  drive  round 
the  islands,  or  to  some  other  part 
of  the  environs,  for  three  horses  to 
be  harnessed  abreast.  This  eqm- 
page  is  termed  in  Russia  a  '  troika,' 
and  the  three  horses  are  likewise 
occasionally  used  with  carriages  on 
the  roads  in  summer.  The  two 
side  horses  are  trained  to  hold  their 
heads  curved  outwards  in  a  curious, 
and  we  think  rather  unnatural  way, 
but  the  general  eSect  of  the '  troika,' 
the  horses  decked  with  tinkling 
hells,  and  the  carriage  filled  with  a 


merry  party,  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
gay  di^sses  contrast  in  a  charming 
manner  with  the  snow. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  desti- 
nations for  these  parties  is  to  the 
ice  hills  on  the '  KammoQoi  Ostroff,'  * 
or  Stony  Island,  of  which  pastime 
we  shall  give  some  account  Ao  ^ 
either  end  of  a  long  strip  of  care- 
fully -  watered  ice,  divided  by  a  ^ 
strong  wall  of  snow  into  two  equal 
halves,  is  a  sort  of  wooden  tower 
some  twenty  feet  high,  which  is 
ascended  by  means  of  a  stair,  and 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  de- 
votee of  this  amusement  descends 
a  steep  inclined  plane  of  ice.  The 
descent  is  effected  on  a  very  small 
and  light  iron  sledge,  about  three 
feet  long,  covered  with  a  soft 
cushion^  This  craft  is  steered  by 
the  use  of  the  ixpB  of  the  fingers 
alone,  the  hands  being  covered  with 
very  thick  leathern  gloves.  For  a 
day  or  two  the  beginner  is  almost 
invariably  upset  shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  hill  and  entering  upon  the 
fliiSice,  over  which  the  light  vehicle 
of  course  glides  with  delightful 
rapidity ;  delightful,  at  least,  if  the 
pilot  have  acquired  certainty  in  the 
art  of  keeping  his  sledge's  head 
straight  The  steering  is  managed 
by  pressing  lightly  on  the  ice  with 
the  fingers  of  the  nght  or  left  hand 
according  to  the  direction  wished. 
The  learner  invariably  presses  too 
much,  which  causes  the  sledge's 
head  to  assume  an  irretrievably 
wroug  direction,  and  make  straight 
for  the  bank  of  snow  and  ice  fencing 
!n  the  course  on  either  hsmd.  A^ 
this  sta^e,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
pei'i^  m  the  least  violent  manner 
possible,  and  to  try  and  meet  the 
wall  of  snow  sideways  instead  of 
being  pitched  head  foremost  into  it. 
A  sufficiently  exaggerated  pressure 
on  one  side  or  other  will  cause  the 
sledge  to  spin  round  like  a  tee-totum, 
and  for  the  first  three  or  four  days 
beginners  return  again  and  again  to 
the  charge,  white  as  millers.  They 
of  course  excite  great  mirth  at  first, 
but  persevering,  generally  graduate 
in  the  art  by  conveying  ladies  safely 
down  behind  them.  The  more 
heroic  and  resolute  of  their  sex  offer 
themselves  first,  and  are  followed,  il 
they  reach  the  other  end  safely^  by 
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the  diffident  ones;  so  that  a  man 
may  measure  his  proficiency  by  tlie 
amount  of  confidence  displayed  by 
his  lady  friends.  Some  have  com- 
pared their  sensations  on  being  first 
hurled  down  this  abyss  to  being 
thrown  out  of  the  window ;  but  wo 
think  that  the  metaphor,  to  be 
exact,  should  specify  one  of  a  mode- 
rate height,— say  a  lowish  second- 
floor  window,  because  the  idea  of  a 
possible  prolongation  of  life  de- 
cidedly preponderates  on  beginning 
to  dash  down  this  artificial  preci- 
pice; whereas  the  sensation  on 
leaving  the  top  of  a  house  must  be 
unfavourable  to  such  hopes.  If,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  of  being  nowhere 
in  particular  can  be  experienced 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this,  the  first 
descent  of  a  Russian  ioe-hill  realizes 
the  emotion.  When  tolerable  pro- 
ficiency has  been  attained,  it  is  a 
Tcry  agreeable  amusement,  and  ex- 
cellent exercise.  The  degrees  of 
skill  are — descending  sitting,  on  the 
breast,  on  the  knees,  and  standing. 
The  latter  cannot  be  accomplished 
alive,  without  bending  considerably 
on  the  hill.  It  is  averred  that  a 
gentleman  descended  on  his  head. 

The  average  period  during  which 
skating  can  be  enjoyed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  four  months,  or  about  the 
same  time  as  hedging  ccmtinues 
practicable.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  very  few  years  ago,  skating 
might  have  been  said  to  be  un- 
known in  the  Russian  capital,  save 
among  the  membets  of  a  small 
Englifih  club  on  tbo  Neva.  The 
inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  -who 
thus  poFsess  a  healthy  and  delight- 
ful recreation  ready  to  their  hand, 
have  always  shown,  and  still  show, 
the  greatest  apathy  i^egarding  it. 
About  four  years  ago,  r  really  good 
and  large  skating  club  was  organ- 
ized on  the  Neva,  with  extensive 
and  well- warmed  rooms  on  the  ice 
for  keeping  and  adjusting  skates, 
and  even  an  orchestra  for  a  weekly 
band.  This  admirable  institution 
induced  many  Russians  as  well  as 
English  to  take  to  the  ice  aa  an 
exercise;  and  young  and  old,  at 
every  stage  of  proficiency,  may  now 
be  seen,  any  tolerably  mild  day  ftom 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  en- 
joying themselves   on    the   wide. 


glassy  surface  watered  and  smoothed 
by  the  club.  The  number  of  ladies, 
above  all,  who  have  become  con- 
veits,  is  very  great,  and  their 
elegant  and  brilliant  skating  dresses 
render  the  scene,  on  a  sunny  day,  a 
most  attractive  one.  From  the  con- 
stant practice  they  are  able  to  have, 
the  tyros  of  November  generally 
become  fair  proficients  by  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  the  learner  is  not 
left,  as  in  England,  to  mourn  for  a 
year  over  the  backwardness  of  his 
left  leg,  to  which  no  opportunity  of 
amendment  is  open  till  another 
January's  frost  momentarily  covers 
the  Serpentine  with  two  inches  of 
ice.  Winter  once  well  begun  in 
Russia,  all  taking  thought  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  ice  may  be  omitted  till 
about  the  time  Parisians  begin  to 
water  their  streets.  Four  feet  is  a 
common  thickness. 

The  skating  club  above  alluded 
to  gives  one  or  two  most  brilliant 
evening  fetes  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  when  tickets  are  sold  to  all 
introduced  comers.  These  gay  par- 
ties are  generally  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  various 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family, 
especially  their  Imperial  Highnesses 
the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and 
Leuchtenberg,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
especially  excels  in  skating,  fencing, 
and  all  athletic  exercises.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  these  festivals,  the  ground  is 
surrounded  with  bt  autiful  coloured 
lamps,  and  an  excelltnt  liand  cheers 
on  the  fur-clad  quadrfllo  dancers. 
About  eleven  o'clock  thr.  skaters  are 
all  supplied  with  torches,  and  the 
dit-tant  and  imaginative  spectator 
may  set  down  the  hundreds  of 
gleaming  flgnres,  as  they  glide 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
for  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
Willies  o'  the  Wisp  in  Europe.  A 
species  of  skating  unattainabte  in 
England,  and  best  enjoyed  in  Hol- 
land, may,  now  and  then,  be  had  in 
perfection  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
is  skating  a  long  distance  straight 
forward.  The  writer  skated  with  a 
friend  on  the  4th  March,  1863,  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt  The 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  eighteen 
miles ;  but,  owing  to  nnfavourablo 
wind,  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  was 
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the  twenty^filTe  miles 
being  aicoomplishcd  in  two  honrs 
And  a  half.  The  retmn  journ^  took 
place  on  the  following  day,  under 
greater  difficultieB;  for  there  was  a 
strong  bead  wind,  and  the  run  ooon- 
pied  three  hours  and  three  quarters, 
with  a  ilBur  wind  and  a  fine,  smooth 
Borfaoe,  free  &om  oafs  ioe,  Gion- 
stadt  may  well  be  reaohed  by  an 
aren^Ba  i^ter  in  an  honr  and  a 
half; and  by  a  really  tet  one  incon- 
siderably less  than  that  tima  Snow, 
of  course,  spoils  the  Golf  eompletely, 
and  the  latter  does  not  admit  of 
this  journey  of tener,.  on  an  average, 
than  one  year  in  six. 

An  ioe-boat  is  one  fixed  on  a  tri- 
angular fiaonework  of  wood»  for- 
nished  at  each  corner  with  alvurp 
fikates,  and  xiggQd  with  a  boom  ana 
a  sail  like  those  of  a  6k)op«  When 
the  wind  is  very  &yaarabla  and  the 
iee  smooth,  a  speed  of  thirty  and 
OTeo  foity  miles  an  hour  may  eaaiiy 
be  attaii^  This  is,  howeyer*  a 
decidedly  dangerous  amusement, 
owing  to  the  shocks  to  which  the 
Teesel  is  liable  from  oraoks  and  &om 
impedimenta  on  the  ice.  The  oold 
ia  of  qourse  severely  felt  on  the  open 
gulf  when  no  exercise  is  taken^  and 
?ery  warm  elothiog  is  impezatiye^ 

Such  are  the  out-door  amusements 
whksh  are  in  a  gieat  degree  hqtcI 
and  generally  inteiesting  to  the 
£nglish  gentleman  of  average  health 
and  strength  who  visits  Si  Petera- 
burg;  and  without  them  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  the  long  winter 
would  be  oh^eied  and  the  constitu- 
tion braced  to  endure  the  cold. 
Walking,  except  on  the  quays,  and 
in  the  great  street  called  the  Nefaki 
Prospecty  is  highly  monotonouB. 
Biding,  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero  of  Eahrenheit^  which  it  often  is 
for  many  days  together,  tries  the 
spirits  sadly.  Shooting,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  is  free  to  all,  requires,  owing 
to  the  immense  distances,  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  much  leisure, 
and  the  game,  though  varied  and 
interestiDg,  is  too  thinly  difltributed 
to  be  worth  puisait  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  town.  Those 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  take  good  dogs,  may 
find  cKcelleni  sport  in  the  regimiB 


lying  &r  to  the  north«east  of  6t 
Petersburg*  Finland  offan  a  fine 
field  in  the  countiy  beyond  Tarn- 
merfors,  whieh  the  writer  has  visited, 
and  in  summer  the  fishing  for  trout 
and  very  hirge  salmon-trout  ia  in 
parts  really  exceUeni  The  beau- 
tiful rapid  of  Jmatta,  on  the  river 
Wuoksen,  is  well  worth  a  visit  either 
from  the  angler  or  the  lover  of  the 
pictnzesqua  It  may  be  xeacbed  in 
about  sixteen  homn  from  St  Peters- 
burg. 

When  night  ok)8es  in,  and  the 
last  sledge  from  the  iee^hills  has 
ceased  to  tinkle,  resooroea  are  opened 
np  in  abundance  to  the  visitor,  who 
must  of  course  endeavomr  to  pro- 
cure as  many  good  letters  of  intzo- 
duotian  as  he  can,  befine  leaving 
Stegland.  He  ahould  by  all  means 
be  piesented  at  court  if  possible, 
for  which  purpose  previous  presen- 
tation in  England  ia  necessary. 
Without  this  the  traveller  will  be 
unable  to  cany  away  with  him  the 
zeoollectxm  of  the  moat  beantifuliy 
organised  and  qftoidid  entertain- 
mMits  in  the  world.  Several  balls 
Me  given  at  the  Wmter  Plalaoe  each 
season,  of  which  at  least  one^  and 
generally  two,  ate  on  an  enormous 
8cale«  Others  are  very  amall  and 
exclusive,  and  happy  is  tho  man 
who  ia  fond  of  really  enjoyable 
danciBg,  and  is  invited  to  uem. 
But  for  absolutely  dasBzling  magni- 
fieenoe  the  first  great  ball  of  the 
season  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
vast  ball-room  called  the  White 
BieUl  is  illuminated  by  thirty  thou- 
sand candles  arranged  in  exquisite 
festoons,  and  the  dj^efsea  and  jewels 
are  truly  lovely.  The  men  axe, 
without  exception,  in  some  kind  of 
uniform,  from  the  gorgeous  attiie 
of  Prince  Qortohakoff  and  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  smallest  Busaian 
official  who  has  contrived  to  be  in- 
vited. Bound  this  haU  are  long, 
brilUant  galleries  snd  a  vast  suite 
of  apartmenta,  through  which  the 
guests  can  circulate  at  pleasure. 
One  of  the  moat  charming  retreats 
ia  from  the  hot  ball-room  to  the 
green  and  tranquil  conservatory, 
where  beanttf  al  flowers  and  plants, 
marble  statues  and  trickling  foun- 
tains, refresh  the  eye  and  ear  by  the 
most  delightful  of  contrasts.    The 
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Bupper-roora  reKemblcs  rather  tlio 
scenes  an  imagmativo  child  conjures 
up  when  deeply  immersed  in  the 
Oriental  glories  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments'  than  any- 
thing to  be  seen  at  the  Tuileries  or 
the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
saloon  is  furnished  with  three  long 
tables,  accommodating  about  thir- 
teen hundred  people,  which  are 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
interspersed  with  plants,  and  adorned 
with  every  variety  of  fruit  The 
servants  are  dressed  in  a  gay  and 
extraordinaiy  Oriental  costume,  pe* 
culiar  to  these  oocasions,  and  a  fine 
band  at  one  end  of  the  room  strikefl 
up  some  well-chosen  melody  as  the 
notes  of  the  orchestra  at  the  further 
end  die  away.  We  can  realize  how 
Aladdin  had  every  sense  gratified 
at  the  same  moment,  and  how  the 
eastern  voluptuary  takes  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  but  to  picture  to 
himself  in  his  more  languid  mo- 
ments an  £1  Dorado  of  the  future 
borrowing  all  its  delights  from  the 
fleeting  Paradise  of  the  present 

The  private  balls  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  take  plaoe  chiefly  be- 
tween New-Tear's  Day  and  Easter, 
are  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  the 
visitor  will  find  hospitality  an  excel- 
lent Russian  quality.  The  mazurka, 
imiYersal  at  balls,  gives  them  an 
animation  and  a  b^uty  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  This  dance,  originally 
Polish,  has  been  long  naturalized  in 
Bussia,  and,  like  the  Cotillon  in 
Germany,  generally  finishes  the  ball. 
It  lasts  about  an  honr  and  a  half, 
all  the  ordinary  round  dances  being 
introduced.  A  good  partner  for  the 
mazurka  in  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
I>ortaDce.  Well  danced  by  the  na- 
tives, nothing  can  be  more  graceful, 
but  the  step  does  not  generally  suit 
our  countiymen,  unless  they  begin 
very  early.  Few  Englishmen  suc- 
ceed in  managing  their  limbs  with 
the  easy,  Slavonic  swing  required, 
and  a  picturesque  Caucasian,  or 
other  somewhat  wild  uniform,  adds 
much  to  the  effect  which  is  lost  in 
a  dress  coat  A  man  may  more 
easily  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
perfect  accent  than  to  dance  foreign 
national  dances  with  ease  and  grace. 
An  Englishman  enlisted  as  a  fourth 


in  a  Scotch  reel  seldom  looks  'to 
the  manner  bom,'  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  all  Europeans  can  meet  on  the 
neutral  territory  of  waltzes  and 
quadrilles. 

The  theatres  are  well  attended  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Italian  Opea 
is  excellent,  and  there  is  likewise  a 
Kussian  Opera  at  the  Marie  Theatre, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
French  and  German  stages  are  both 
represented,  and  there  are  two  Rus- 
sian performances  every  evening. 
Whilst  engaged  in  acquiring  the 
language  the  writer  attended  the 
latter,  but  found  that  the  plays, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  lower  walks 
of  Russian  life,  were  rather  written 
down  to  the  level  of  the  audience 
than  calculated  to  elevate  their  taste. 
Classical  pieces  are,  however,  some- 
times performed,  and  '  Hamlet,'  in- 
terpreted by  M.  Samoiloff,  is  a 
fJEtvourite.  The  Russian  stage  is 
neglected  by  the  influential  class, 
who  crowd  either  to  the  Italian 
Opera  or  to  the  French  pieces  at 
the  Theatre  Michel,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Vaudeville  at  Paris. 
The  Russians  possess,  like  the 
French,  abundant  dramatic  talent, 
and  have  already  produced  clever 
plays,  such  as  the  'Revisor,'  and 
'  Gore  ot  Oumah.' 

During  Lent,  concerts  innumer- 
able are  the  order  of  the  day.  They 
ore  as  a  rule  indiflerent  and  dear. 
The  taste  for  the  best  German  music 
has  not  yet  become  general  among 
the  Russian  public;  and  two  per- 
formances of  the  '  Messiah,'  which 
took  place  as  an  experiment  the 
winter  before  last  in  the  Balle  de 
Noblesse,  were  attended  chiefly  by 
Germans.  Verdi  is  as  yet  in  greater 
honour  than  Handel. 

No  stranger  should  omit  to  see 
some  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies, the  most  imposing  of  which 
of  course  take  place  at  the  great 
epochs  of  the  Church's  year.  The 
services  of  the  Greek  Church  are 
solemn,  and  the  fine  men*s  voices 
are  well  worth  hearing ;  but  to  our 
mind  the  absence  of  an  organ  and 
the  great  length  of  the  devotional 
exercises  render  them  tedious.  The 
old  Slavonic  tongue,  from  which 
Russian  is  derived,  and  not  Russian 
itself,  is  the  language  employed. 
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The  axdutooiaaze.  whioh  may  be  ae«a 
in  pei&ction  in  the  Isaao'e  Cathe* 
dm,  is  maaaiye  and  very  richly  da* 
ooiEted^  and  the  exterior  of  the 
latter,  OTerlaid  with  fine  dncat  gold, 
ia  the  great  ornament  of  the  city 
from  a  distance.  The  peasant  Ym 
nnirersally  the  profonndest  reve* 
rence  for  the  Chnrch  and  her  cere- 
monies,  keeping  her  iaats  and  obey- 
ing her  decrees  with  nnqneationing 
fideh^.  Among  tbeapper  classes 
we  think  the  form  of  belief  frequently 
takes  the  place  of  the  subatano& 
Both  for  de&ils  oonoeming  the  Greek 
Chnrch^  and  the  nnmerons  sects 
which  liave  separated  themselyes 
from  her,  and  for  enlightened  criti- 
cism on  the  position  of  Bnssia  in 
general,  we  desire  to  refer  the  cnrions 
reader  to  the  able  and  impartial 
pamphlets  of  the  author  writing 


under  ;tbe  name  of  Sohedo  Ferrotti. 
Hitherto,  prejudice  has  beeii  a  very 
general  characteristic  of  writers  on 
Eus8ia»  a  country  which  may  yet 
haye  a  very  great  future,  and  which 
is  now  engaged  in  the  useful  work 
of  gradually  bringing  Central  Asia 
within  the  pale  of  oivilizatian. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  recommend  the 
reader  to  visit  it  at  the  season  we 
h&ve  described.  Spring*  autunm, 
and  summer  are  all  less  favourable 
than  the  bright^  keen  month  of 
January. 

A  visit  to  Moscow,  for  a  desorip- 
iicm  of  which  interesting  city  we 
have  no  space  in  this  paper,  should 
not  be  omitted.  Many  a  beautiful 
eight  awaits  the  traveller  in  the  an- 
cient capital  <^  the  Caars. 

A.D.A. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BLANOHS. 


''TkENBIGH  .Street  Belgravia/ 
U  was  the  address  which  Mrs. 
Lyon  gave  to  all  such  correspond- 
ents as  she  desired  to  hear  from. 
Her  letters  would  have  reached  her 
a  post  or  two  sooner  had  ahe  sur* 
rendezed  the  truth,  and  permitted 
'  Pimlico '  to  appear  upon  the  enve- 
I<^>e8.  But  'Belgravia'  looked 
hkiae,  and  Mrs.  Lyon  saw  ^eat 
cause  for  studying  the  look  ol  things 
still. 

'  Denbigh  Street,  Belgravia,  is  my 
temporary  abode,  while  my  daughter 
is  staying  in  the  country,'  she  had 
been  saying  in  reply  to  ail  inquiries 
as  to  either  her  house  or  her  child 
during  the  last  six  months.  But 
now  Blanche  was  coming  back  to 
he^  a  change  was  about  to  be  made ; 
and  Mrs.  Lyon  was  glancing  for- 
ward hopefully  to  a  time  whea 
lodgings,  and  diifflculties  about  din- 
ners—an overwhelming  sense  of 
utter  inability  to  keep  'litter'  in 
the  background  -*-  and  '  herself 
should  be  on  less  familiar  terms. 

Miss  Lyon  was  expected  home  to 
dmner*    She  was  to  arrive  in  town 


a  few  days  after  Miss  Talboi  and  to 
be  told  on  her  arrival  of  the  plans 
that  had  been  formed  for  Miss  Tal- 
bot's welfare.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  to  be 
the  communicant;  and  Mrs.  Lyon, 
at  the  moment  of  her  introduction 
into  these  pages,  wss  looking  for- 
ward tremblingly  to  her  task. 

She  was  a  middle-aged,  neutral- 
tinted  woman,  who  had  always  found 
herself  less  well  placed  in  the  world 
than  she  had  confidently  expected 
to  be,  and  who  yet,  withal,  had  never 
expected  much.  She  had  gone 
through  life  obeying  mild  impulses 
that  invariably  tended  to  convey  her 
further  from  fortune,  and  all  the 
delights  appertaining  thereunto, 
than  she  had  been  before.  Yet  all 
her  reverses,  all  her  never-ending 
declinings  upon  some  position  still 
lower  than  the  one  she  had  before 
occupied,  had  been  powerless  to 
wrinkle  her  brow,  or  deepen  the 
lines  round  the  softly-moulded  lips 
that  had  never  been  known  to  utter 
a  severe  or  a  sensible  sentence. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  frown 
that  her  brows  had  ever  known  was 
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upon  them  now,  as  she  sat  between 
the  table  and  the  fireplace,  awaiting 
her  daughter's  advent.  She  was 
sorely  perplexed  and  annoyed  about 
two  or  three  things.  The  chief  one 
was  a  message  that  had  been  brought 
up  wordily  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
effect  that,  if  Mrs.  Lyon  did  not 
have  her  chicken  up  now  that  it 
was  ready,  it  would  bo  burnt  to  a 
cinder. 

'  It  may  be  brought  up  the  instant 
Miss  Lyon  arrives— not  l)efore/  she 
had  answered,  almost  deprecatingly ; 
and  then  she  had  gone  on  to  explain 
to  the  servant,  whose  usual  manner 
was  one  of  insolence,  tastefully  en- 
livened by  fomiliarity,  that,  'Now 
Miss  Lyon  was  coming,  things  must 
be  different:  they  really  must,  for 
Miss  Lyon  was  most  particular.' 

Presently  Miss  Lyon  came.  She 
was  heard  giving  directions  about 
her  luggage  in  the  hall;  then  she 
came  ruuning  upstairs,  and  her  mo- 
ther advanced  halfway  to  the  door 
to  meet  her,  and  then  fell  back  to 
alter  the  situation  of  a  salt- cellar, 
and  then  faltered  forward  again,  and 
finally  involved  herself  with  the  door 
handle  just  as  Blanche  was  coming 
into  tlie  room:  involved  herself  in 
such  a  way,  that  some  lace  on  her 
sleeve  caught  in  the  key,  and  brought 
it  to  the  floor  with  a  clatter  that 
bewildered  her,  and  prevented  her 
seeing  Blanche's  outstretched  hand, 
and  face  bent  down  to  kiss  her. 

While  Mrs.  Lyon  was  extricating 
herself,  and  explaining  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  key  should  have 
M\sa  at  this  juncture,  and  calling 
to  'hasten  dinner'  in  a  tone  that 
was  unintentionally  petulant  by 
reason  of  her  anxiety  to  make  her 
daughter  comfortable  at  once, 
Blanche  swept  on  into  the  full  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  stood  by  the  fire, 
looking  back  half  impatiently,  half 
laughingly,  upon  the  confusion  her 
entrance  had  caused. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  had  never 
fallen  on  a  brighter  beauty  than  this 
one.  She  had  a  face  that  was  flash- 
ing, thoughtful,  cloudy,  smiling,  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  at  once.  No  expres- 
sion had  a  long  life  in  her  eyes,  no 
smile,  and  no  reason  for  it,  more 
than  a  temporary  abode  on  her  lip 


and  in  her  heart.  There  was  about 
her  that  magic  of  luminous  darkness 
which  characterized  Edgar  Allen 
Poe's  genius.  The  sheen  on  each 
wave  of  her  lustrous  ruddy-tipped 
dark  hair;  the  quickly  dilating 
pupil  of  her  great  black-lashed  grey 
eyes ;  the  hue  that  came  from  ner- 
vous agitation  or  anxious  thought 
across  her  rather  low,  square,  clever 
brow;  the  quick,  clear  tones  that 
never  lost  their  cultivation;  the 
lithe  movement  that  was  never 
lounging;  the  rapid  gesture  that 
was  always  refined — all  spoke  of 
suppressed  fire — all  made  one  mar- 
vel at  her  being  the  daughter  of  her 
mother. 

Rounded,  but  fine-drawn  in  figure, 
lacking  in  those  large  proportions 
which  made  Beatrix  Talbot  such  a 
glorious  type  of  woman,  but  with  a 
grace  that  was  all  her  own,  and  that 
was  inferior  to  none ;  a  grace  that 
clothed  each  action,  TnftUfpg  it  seem 
the  fitting  thing  to  do;  a  grace  that 
came  from  perfect  proportion,  and 
from  an  artistic  appreciation  of  all 
the  power  perfect  prox)ortion  gives. 
A  woman— in  a  word — possessed  of 
that  most  '  gorgeous  cloak  for  all 
deficiencies' — an  inimitable  manner. 

How  splendidly  she  stood  the  test 
of  the  strong  light  after  the  long 
day's  travel  1  Standing  there,  her 
hands  in  her  muff  still ;  her  hat  on 
her  head;  one  well-bred,  high- in- 
stepped  little  foot  lifted  up  to  the 
top  bar,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
shapely  boot  that  covered  it;  her 
long  drai^ry  falling  away  in  grace- 
ful folds;  and  her  little  deUcately 
pointed  nose  and  chin  held  aloft  in 
laughing  contempt  for  the  chaos  she 
had  created— Blanche  Lyon  looked 
well  worth  any  man's  love,  and  any 
woman's  envy. 

It  hod  been  her  portion  to  have 
much  of  both.  Men  had  wooed  her 
warmly,  and  still  something  had 
always  come  between  the  wooing 
and  the  actual  satisfactory  winning 
towards  which  all  wooing  should 
tend.  She  had  been  very  often  loved, 
and  very  often  left.  Whether  the 
fault  was  the  lover's,  or  hers,  or 
Fate's,  it  was  hard  to  telL  The 
fault  was,  and  was  a  bitter  one- 
bitter  to  her  mother,  and  to  such  of 
her  relations  as  felt  the  bright  beauty 
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to  be  a  reBponsibiliiy  so  long  as  she 
xemained  uimiamed,  but  not  bitter 
to  Blanche  herself.  There  had  al- 
ivaya  been  something  wanting  on 
the  part  of  herself  or  the  other  to 
make  the  nnion  fit  Unless  that 
something  conld  have  been  sai>- 
plied,  the  chasm  the  want  of  it 
made  was  accepted  by  Blanche  as 
an  inoTitable,  and  not  very  much  to 
he  regretted,  thing.  She  often  told 
herself  iliat  a  tiiorongh  heart-searing 
wonld  be  welcome,  as  a  distraction 
to  the  many  minor  ills  by  which  she 
had  been  snrronnded  ever  since  she 
had  grown  up  into  the  capability  of 
seeing  tho  folly  of  things,  and  feel- 
ing strongly  about  them. 

It  seemed  many  a  long  year  ago 
sinoe  this  capability  first  became 
hers,  for  Blanche  Lyon's  perceptire 
fiumlties  dev^oped  early,  and  she 
was  three-and-twenty  when  her  in- 
terest in  the  set  of  erents  which  go 
\o  the  making  of  this  story  oom- 
menoed.  The  rongh  side  of  life  had 
been  the  one  on  which  her  baby 
eyes  opened,  and  it  had  neter  been 
smoothed  fas  her  np  to  the  present 
date.  Once  upon  a  time  her  father 
had  been  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able property  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, but  that  time  had  been  long 
past  when  Blanche  came  into  the 
world  most  inopportunely,  adding 
to  eocpenses  tiiat  Mr.  Lyon  found  al- 
ready far  exceeded  his  receipts,  and 
making  the  delicate,  Tacillating, 
neutral-tinted  woman  he  had  mar- 
ried more  dehcaie,  vacillating,  and 
C rally  unendurable  than  she  had 
before. 

It  was  a  sorry  home  for  anything 
so  bright  as  she  was,  that  in  which 
little  Blanche  Lyon  grew  up.  Her 
father  took  to  the  evil  courses  to 
which  men  of  strong  passions,  waver- 
ing minds,  small  means,  and  few 
interests,  are  apt  to  take.  He  drank 
and  gambled,  and  was  miscella- 
neously gay  in  a  way  that  soon  de- 
graded him  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
order  to  which  he  belonged  by  right 
of  birth.  Then  his  wife  reproached 
lum,  and  lamented,  and  so  goaded 
him  along  the  lower  road  faster 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  tra- 
velled, and  the  atmosphere  of  their 
home  was  one  of  black,  bitter  dis- 
content and  gloom,  that  was  never 


brightened  l^  one  ray  of  approving 
conscience. 

Tet  in  this  ungenial  atmosphere,  in 
this  sad  grace-abandoned  home,  the 
girl  grew  and  thrived,  mentally  and 
physically.  Gradually  she  came  to 
take  a  sort  of  oommandof  the  house- 
hold, to  regulate  and  refine  it  a 
little,  and  to  force  the  semblance  of 
peace,  at  least,  to  hang  around  it. 
Long  years  of  gross  neglect  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  feeble  reproaches 
and  forious  jealousies  on  the  other, 
had  weakened  the  always  slender 
tie  that  existed  between  the  husband 
and  wife  to  the  point  of  disscrfution. 
The  marriage  had  not  bean  one  of 
love,  nor  had  respect,  or  convenience, 
or  sympathy  brought  it  about  They 
had  married  because  Mr.  Lyon,  then 
a  young  debonair  man,  had  taken 
too  much  champagne  at  a  hunt  ball 
one  night,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  same,  had  seen  some  charm 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professional  men  of  the 
town  where  the  festivitieB  were 
going  on.  Bather  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  making  an 
xmsteady  progress  across  the  room 
in  search  of  another  partner,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  preference  for 
MissPulleyne,  Arthur  Lyon  danced 
with  her  many  times  in  succession, 
and  kept  by  her  side  in  the  inter- 
vals, what  he  said,  or  why  he  said 
it,  he  never  had  the  remotest  idea; 
but  that  he  did  say  something,  and 
that  Miss  Pulle;ne  was  satisfied 
with  his  reasons  for  the  speech,  may 
be  gathered  fKum  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Pulleyne  calling  on  him  in  the 
morning  before  the  nausea  conse- 
quent on  the  previous  night's  dissi- 
pation had  passed  oiT,  and  mildly, 
but  firmly,  making  it  manifest  to 
him  that  he  must  consider  himself 
engaged  to  marry  Miss  PuIIe^ne,  or 
be  considered  a  defaulter  from  the 
code  of  honour  by  all  Miss  Pnlleyne*s 
friends  and  relations. 

The  alternative  was  not  a  very 
painful  one  to  the  young  man,  who 
had  a  strong  element  of  defiance  in 
his  nature.  He  would  have  braved 
the  outraged  feelings  of  the  whole 
Pulleyne  family,  root  and  branch, 
without  hesitation,  had  he  had  any 
stronger  motive  for  doing  so  than 
mere  indifference  to  the  daughter  of 
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the  house.  But  indifforonco  "wns 
not  a  sutticiently  active  f(v»]inj»  to 
make  him  do  anythinp:  dofiiiit<^  that 
might  be  advorso  to  the  intcrr  sts  of 
the  one  towards  whom  ho  Mi  it. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  w^mld 
1x3  less  CAiise  for  exertion,  loss  call 
for  explanation,  if  he  lufimtd  the 
girl  than  if  he  refused  to  do  so.  No 
other  woman  had  any  ])1j\co  in  his 
heart,  so  Arthur  Lyon  allowed  him- 
self to  drift  into  matinmony  without 
even  the  semblance  of  love  for  his 
wife,  or  the  semblance  of  curiosity 
as  to  whether  she  loved  him  or  not. 

For  ft  few  years  the  house  was 
kept  up  in  a  free,  open,  rouglily- 
hospitable,  uncomfortable  way— a 
way  that  involved  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that 
kept  the  whole  establishment  in  a 
chronic  state  of  confusion.  Mrs. 
Lyon  went  wafting  along  with  the 
tide  of  folly,  often  enjoying  it,  often 
bewailing  it,  oftener  still  weakly 
suffering  herself  to  bo  submerged 
by  it ;  but  never  once  attempting  to 
turn  it  When  things  were  at  their 
worst  she  would  weep  at  her  hus- 
band, and  though  her  tears  were  but 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  that  eventually 
engulfed  him,  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  man*s  declaration  that  he 
might  have  breasted  it  but  for 
those  readily  flowing  reproaches. 

Meantime,  while  things  wore  tend- 
ing towMds  tho  worst— which  was 
the  selling  of  his  property  and  the 
reduction  of  the  family  to  live  on 
the  liberality  of  an  old  uncle  of 
Arthur  Lyon's—a  little  girl  had 
been  bom — tho  Blanche  of  these 
pages.  She  grew  into  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  state  of  things  surround- 
ing her  very  rapidly ;  it  seemed  to 
Arthur  Lyon  that  it  was  but  the 
'other  day'  he  had  tossed  her  in 
long  clothes  when  she  advanced 
her  own  opinion  on  a  measure  he 
proposed  taking,  and  stood  out 
against  his. 

This  measure  was  nothing  less 
than  the  total  separation  of  the  girl 
from  her  fjamily.  The  old  uncle 
had  fallen  sick— sick  of  life  that  had 
lasted  till  none  loved  him— sick  of 
being  served  by  those  who  gave 
such  services  as  they  were  paid  for, 
but  never  a  tender  tone  or  look.  He 
was  a  selfish  old  man— it  ran  in  the 


l.yon  Mood  to  1x3  selfish— and  ho 
wius  true  to  Iiis  race  in  that  respect 
to  tho  la55t.  lie  had  hked  women 
about  him  all  his  life.  lie  liked 
them  for  their  pretty  ways  and  their 
seli-s.-i-nificial  i>ower.  But  now  ho 
was  old,  and  women  stood  afar  from 
him,  80  ho  wailed  out  a  plaint  to  tho 
ncpliijw  he  suppf)rtod  to  tho  effect 
that  he  wju^^  deserted  and  left  to  dio 
alono,  and  his  nephew,  who  shrank 
himself  from  tho  society  of  tho  old 
sensualist,  said  that '  Blanche  should 
come  and  cheer  him  up  if  she  would.' 

It  was  merely  sagacious  on  tho 
father's  part  to  add  this  clause,  for 
Blanche  had  a  will  of  her  own. 

*If  he  were  ill  Fd  go  and  tend 
him,'  she  said,  with  her  bright  faco 
in  a  flame  when  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  her;  *but  he's  not  ill, 
papa;  he  eats  and  drinks  moro  than 
is  good  for  him,  and  I  never  can 
love  him,  or  put  up  with  him.* 

'You  may  lose  a  fortune  through 
not  doing  so,'  her  father  answered, 
moodily ; '  you're  not  tho  only  one  of 
tho  family,  remember,  Blanche.' 

She  thought  he  was  referring  to 
her  mother  and  himself,  and  she  was 
melted  in  a  moment. 

'  Oh,  papa !  and  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  you;  but  let  it  bo 
with  you;  don't  send  mo  away  to 
grow  a  sneak.' 

'  I  meant,  remember,  that  ho  can 
easily  find  some  other  relative  who 
will  be  more  acquiescent,'  her  father 
replied ; '  as  to  serving  me,  and  not 
leaving  me,  I  wish  to  heaven  you'd 
do  eitlier,  or  both,  poor  child!  I 
shall  do  you  no  good ;  but  if  you 
won't  go,  and  my  uncle  takes  a  fane  v 
to  Bathurst's  boy,  it's  all  up  with 
your  fato  ever  being  brighter,  that's 
all,  my  girl.' 

She  was  only  a  girl  of  sixteen 
when  this  conversation  tookplaoo, 
but  a  woman's  winning  ways  were 
familiar  to  her  even  then.  She  hung 
over  his  shoulder,  resting  her  chin 
upon  it,  and  looked  up  into  his  &oe. 

'Who  knows,  papa?  Bathursfs 
boy  may  take  a  fimcy  to  me  1' 

'He  might  do  something  mora 
extraordinary,  certainly.  So  ^ou  de- 
cide, then  ?  You  will  stay  with  me, 
and  rough  it' 

She  nodded  her  head. 

'  Yes,  don't  mmd  my  roughing  it 
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oyer,  ])apa.  I  ha^e  a  little  of  the 
gipsy  in  me,  I  belieye;  there's  a 
cross  of  a  yagabond  in  me  someway^ 
I  am  sme ;  it  must  be  on  your  side, 
fiu:  mamma  has  nothing  of  the  vaga- 
bond in  her.' 

'  Your  mother  is  a  slave  to  mythi- 
cal respectability/ he  answered,  tes- 
til^^  and  Blanche  could  not  help 
fhmldng  that  her  mother  had  been 
spared  the  sight  of  her  thrall  for 
some  years. 

'Yet  she  would  have  had  me  go 
to  old  Mr«  Lyon's/  she  answered, 
quickly.  'Well,  never  mind;  you 
nave  let  me  have  a  choice— I  will 
rough  it  with  you.' 

So  the  question  was  settled,  and 
once  definitely  aixanged  between 
them,  it  must  be  stated  in  justice  to 
Mr.  loron,  that  he  never  reopened  it 
But  Mis.  Lyon  sufiEered  nom  an 
utter  inability  to  keep  the  peace  on 
the  sulyect  Whenever  hfe  went 
ever  ao  little  harder  than  usual  with 
them,  Mrs.  Lyon  sought,  after  the 
xnaoner  of  her  kind,  to  obviate  the 
present  difSculty  by  lamenting  the 
pastpossibiUty. 

'When  I  think  how  different 
things  would  have  been  if  only 
Unde  Lyon's  offer  had  been  ac- 
cepted, I  have  no  patience;  if  my 
advice  had  been  asked  instead  of 
Blanche's ' 

'It  wouldn't  have  been  taken  by 
Blanche,  that  is  certain/  her  husband 
would  reply.  So  another  element  of 
discoid  was  introduced ;  the  mother 
grew  to  dread  the  child,  the  child 
to  despise  the  mother. 

It  was  not  a  '  bad  blow/  or  a 
'  tenible  shock/  or  any  other  form 
of  woe  that  would  admit  of  conven- 
tional expression  to  Blanche  Lyon 
when  her  &ther  died.  His  life  had 
shocked  her  a  great  deal  more  than 
his  death;  he  had  &llen  away  upon 
evil  waysy  and  his  daughter  knew  it, 
and  was  grieved  alike  in  her  purity 
and  pride.  But  when  he  died  she 
was  conscbus  of  rising  up  under  it, 
glad  almost  of  the  opportunity  of 
putting  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
of  the  family  coach  without  seeming 
to  usurp  his  place,  and  degrade  him 
to  the  background. 

Naturally  the  woman  who  had 
wept  at  Arthur  Lyon  aUnost  inces- 
santly while  ho  lived,  wept  even 


more  oopioiisly  for  him  when  ho 
died.  She  was  an  exemplary  widow. 
She  felt  it '  due  to  poor  Mr.  Lyon/ 
she  said,  '  to  have  the  best  crape 
and  the  widest  hem-stitched  pocketr 
handkerchiefs.'  When  she  had  got 
them  she  could  not  pay  for  them, 
and  then  she  felt  it  due  to  the 
moumfulnesa  of  the  position  to  sit 
down  and  weep  over  the  inability, 
and  nearly  madden  Blanche  by  ap- 
pearing abject  before  the  draper. 

For  a  time  it  was  one  of  those 
social  mysteries  that  may  never  be 
solved  how  the  widow  and  her 
daughter  lived.  Old  BIr.  Lyon  had 
died  befcve  his  nephew,  and  had  not 
left  them  even  so  much  as  a  mourn- 
ing ring.  All  his  property,  personal 
and  landed,  was  left  to  a  young  man 
already  posseasfng  a  fine  estate  of 
his  own,  the  son  of  a  first  oonain, 
Frank  Bathurst 

The  fortunate  heir  had  made  one 
or  two  efforts  to  institate  ftiendly 
relations  with  tiie  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  had  been  more 
nearly  related  to  old  Mr.  Lyon  than 
he  (]^nk)  himself.  He  had  heard 
little  of  them ;  they  were  but  names 
to  him,  for  old  Mr.  Lyon  rarely 
spoke  or  thought  of  people  who 
were  not  actually  engaged  in  con- 
ducing to  his  own  comfort  Still 
though  he  had  heard  so  little  of 
them,  he  knew  that  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  wronged,  or  rather  that 
they  might  be  forgiven  for  so  regard- 
ing themselves.  Accordingly  he 
held  out  a  flourishing  olive  branch, 
and  Blanche  gracefully  waived  it 
aside. 

'  What  can  the  friendship  of  a 
young  man  like  Mr.  Bathurst  do  for 
us?*  she  asked,  when  her  mother 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  throwing  away  another 
chance;  'he's  very  kind  to  say  he 
will  call;  he  means  well,  but  he 
needn't  do  it ;  callers  waste  so  much 
of  our  time.' 

'Don't  utter  such  sentiments, 
Blanche;  they  are  not  natural  to 
your  age  and  station  in  li&/ 

Blanche  laughed. 

'  I  forget  what  my  years  are,  but 
I  have  learnt  a  good  deal  in  them 
one  way  and  another :  as  for  my 
"station  in  life,"  well,  mother,  I 
don't  agree  with  you  about  my  sen- 
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timents  not  being  "  natural ;"  thoy 
are  perfectly  natural ;  they  accord 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sipcu 
of  position  I  am  at  pi-esent  haniring 
out.  One  little  parlour,  with  a  strong 
odour  of  roast  mutton  pervading  it, 
is  not  the  place  I  should  care  to 
receive  people  in;  though  I  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  put  it  nicely  for 
my  pride  by  declaring  that  callers 
waste  one's  time,  and  hoping  Mr. 
Frank  Bathurst  will  stay  away.' 

*  You're  like  your  poor  dear  father, 
and  you  always  stand  in  your  own 
light,'  Mrs.  Lyon  replied. 

Then  the  subject  was  dropped,  as 
far  as  words  went ;  but  Mrs.  Lyon 
recurred  to  it  often  in  what  stood 
her  in  place  of  a  mind,  and  made 
Blanche  aware  that  she  was  doing 
so  by  dropping  tears  down  at  un- 
expected times  into  unseemly  places. 

If  Blanche  stood  in  her  own  light 
out  of  innate  perversity,  it  must  be 
conceded  to  her  that  the  ground  she 
selected  to  stand  upon  was  far  from 
pleasant,  and  so  she  may  bo  ac- 
credited with  a  certain  integrity  of 
purpose.  She  was  the  one  sound 
plank  in  what  was  left  of  the 
wrecked  Lyon  family,  and  so  she 
willingly  took  it  upon  herself  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  every  storm  that 
might  arise. 

*  We  have  nothing  to  live  upon, 
and  60  we  must  die,  like  paupers,' 
Mrs.  Lyon  had  remarked,  while 
folding  away  her  crape  upper  skirt 
on  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral. 
'  We  must  hve,  and  so  I  must  work,' 
Blanche  had  replied.  'You  know 
you  wouldn't  like  starving,  mamma; 
and  we  are  neither  of  ns  likely  to 
die  just  yet.'  Which  speech  made 
Mrs.  Lyon  feel  very  unhappy  and 
very  discontented,  for  at  the  moment 
she  was  theoretically  ready  to  under- 
go any  martyrdom  in  order  to  prove 
to  survivors  that  her  dead  husband 
had  shamefully  neglected  his  duty 
in  not  amply  providing  for  her  out 
of  nothing. 

Blanche's  will  to  work  had  been 
very  good,  bat  she  had  a  tough 
struggle  with  obstacles  of  many 
kinds  before  her  will  could  carry  her 
into  any  remunerative  path.  She 
went  the  weary  round  of  agency 
offices,  telling  &e  same  outspoken 
story  at  each— 'I  want  to  moke 


enough  money  to  support  my  mo- 
ther and  myself,  and  I  want  to  moke 
it  respectably.  I  don't  expect  com- 
fort or  consideration.  Shall  I  do?' 
The  majority  of  ladies  to  whom 
she  addressed  herself  declared  with 
emphasis  that  she  would  not  do  for 
a  governess  in  their  houses.  They 
either  had  marriageable  sods,  or 
daughters  who  were  engaged,  and 
in  either  case  Miss  Lyon's  brilliant 
bloom  and  beautiful  eyes  went  very 
much  against  her.  But  at  last  a 
mother,  with  no  such  responsibility, 
was  found,  a  lady  who  had  no  sons 
at  all,  and  whose  eldest  daughter 
was  only  ten,  and  who  lived  away 
BO  deeply  in  the  heart  of  a  midland 
county,  in  an  old  secluded  country 
grange,  that  Blanche's  beauty,  like 
the  famous  flower,  seemed  bom  to 
blush  unseen. 

This  lady,  l^Irs.  Marsh,  was  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  had  chanced  to 
have  business  relations  during  his 
life  with  IVIark  Sutton.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that,  the  year  before  this 
story  opened,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton, 
and  some  friends  of  theirs,  had  gone 
to  pass  a  few  fresh  invigorating  days 
down  at  Mrs.  Marsh's  place.  Mr. 
Talbot  was  with  them,  and  when  he 
went  back  to  town,  he  left  his  heart 
with  the  beautiful  governess  whom 
his  charming  sister,  Mrs.  Sutton, 
had  sedulously  flouted  the  whole 
time  they  were  together. 

Indeed,  the  pretty  guest  had  been 
most  sorely  tried  by  the  resident 
beauty.  Marian  had  gone  to  the 
Grange  gracefully  enough  to  all 
outward  seeming,  but  she  had  had 
a  sharp  struggle  with  her  sense  of 
expediency  before  she  did  so.  Her 
husband  asked  it  as  a  favour  to  bini- 
self  that  she  should  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  widow  of  his  old  friend, 
and  Marian,  who  knew  that  it  was 
well  her  list  of  favours  shown  to 
him  should  be  a  long  one,  made  a 
fair  show  of  surface  sweetness,  and 
went,  determining  to  make  the  best 
of  it  She  was  well  aware  that  the 
Grange  was  not  the  type  of  country 
house  where  the  time  would  fly.  She 
had  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be 
respectable  and  intensely  dull,  and 
that  she  should  get  to  hate  the  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Marsh  before  she  had 
long  tasted  that  lady's  hospitality. 
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Bat  as  it  waa  advisable  she  should 
go,  she  went  with  a  fiur  show  of 
gxace,  reflecting  that  she  could  per- 
haps ravish  the  hearts,  and  tastes, 
and  eyes  of  some  of  the  better  sort 
of  the  male  members  of  the  be- 
nighted neighbourhood  that  had 
never  seen  a  Marian  Sutton  before. 
On  the  strength  of  this  hope  she 
had  some  very  perfectly  designed 
costumes  made  to  take  with  her, 
and  bowed  the  neck  in  getting  them 
ficom  Hortense.  It  was  hard  to  find 
ICss  Lyon  in  possession  after  such 
a  praiseworthy  display  df  self-abne- 
gation, and  such  tastefol  efforts  to 
make  herself  look  as  well  as  she 
could.  Bard,  very  hard,  to  feel 
that  her  prettiness  paled  before 
Blanche's  radiancy,  and  that  the 
governess  did  not  spoil  her  beauty  by 
evidencing  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  inferiority  to  Mis.  Sutton,  as  Mrs. 
Sutton  deemed  it  only  becoming  go- 
vernesses should  do. 

'Miss  Lyon  is  more  than  pretty, 
she  is  ahnost  lady-like,'  Marian  said 
to  her  brother  Edgar  one  morning, 
when  together  they  were  sauntering 
in  the  g^ensof  theGrang&  '  Doyou 
admire  her  V  Marian  gave  him  one 
quick  glance  through  her  half-dosed 
eyelids  as  she  saSsd  the  question, 
and  saw  that  he  coloured  as  he 
answered  it 

'  Admire  is  a  weak  word  for  her. 
I  think  hfflr  splendid.' 

'So  does  Mark/  Marian  said, 
laughing.  She  knew  that  her  bro- 
ther rated  Mark  Sutton's  intellect 
ve^  low  indeed,  and  denied  him  all 
claun  to  the  possession  of  taste.  It 
was  pleasant,  therefore,  to  her  to  put 
Edgajr  in  the  position  of  having  nis 
admiration  for  Miss  Lyon  endorsed 
by  Mark  Sutton.  'So  does  Mark. 
She  is  just  the  sort  of  dashing, 
rather  loud  young  country  lady 
whom  Mark  would  adoiire.' 

'Thank  you  for  the  implication, 
Marian.' 

'Why!  what  have  I  said  that  is 
not  quite  true?'  she  inquired,  open- 
ing her  eyes  a  little  wider  as  she 
spoke.  'Don't  thank  me  for  im- 
plying things,  Edgar.  I  never  im- 
ply; I  speak  out.  Ifs  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  too  truthful.' 

'Tou  have  never  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  that  misfortune  as  yet, 
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luckily.  Nevermind, Marian; what 
more  have  yon  to  say  against  Miss 
Lyon?' 

'Against  her?'  Mrs.  Sutton  re- 
iterated, gathering  her  skirts  away 
from  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
putting  her  hand  through  her  bro- 
ther's ann:  'not  a  word  against  her; 
she  amuses  me  too  much.' 

'How?' 

'  Oh,  with  her  would-be  lady-like 
airs  of  quiet  reserve  when  she  is  as 
frill  of  animal  spirits  as  she  can  be. 
She  is  like  all  underbred  people^ 
odious  when  quiet  on  compulsion.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  s^ke  with  consider- 
able animation,  m  a  ringing  treble. 
Her  hand,  too,  trembled  on  her  bro- 
thers arm. 

'  You  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling.  What  has  Miss  Lyon  done 
to  you,  Marian?' 

*  Done  to  me !'  She  laughed  and 
recovered  herself.  'Perhaps  you 
believe  that  I  am  cabbie  of  bemg 
jealous  of  Mark's  cluznsily-ezpreBsed 
admiration  for  her?' 

'  If  he  were  not  your  husband  I 
should  think  so  decidedly.' 

'  But  SB  he  is  my  husband?  My 
dear  Edgar,  |>ray  banish  that  notion 
from  your  mind.  He  admires  our 
cook  very  much— she  is  Miss  Lyon's 
most  formidable  rival ;  he  wavers  to 
such  a  degree  between  the  two,  that 
I  feel  my  balance  of  power  is  not 
endangered.' 

'  The  sarcasm  is  neither  very  de- 
licate nor  very  keen.  It  is  modest 
on  your  part,  though,  Marian,  to 
undervalue  Mark's  taste  in  this  way. 
He  chose  you.' 

'  Which  speech  is  full  of  the  attri- 
butes which  were  wanting  in  my 
sarcasm,' she  replied.  'Gome,  Edgar, 
let  there  be  an  armed  neutrality  be- 
tween us  about  Miss  Lyon.  I  can- 
not endure  incivility  ;  and  you  are 
almost  capable  of  bemg  uncivil  to 
me  when  I  venture  to  hint  that  she 
is  not  as  absolutely  perfect  as  Mark 
thinks  her.' 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
after  this  Mrs.  Sutton  had  less  tolera- 
tion in  her  soul,  though  £Eur  more  in 
her  speech,  for  Blanche  Lyon.  The 
girl  held  her  own  so  quiet^  amongst 
them  all,  even  when  her  mother 
came  to  join  the  party  at  Mrs.  Marsh's 
considerate  invitation.    Mrs.  Lyon 
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fell  an  easy  and  unsuspecting  vic- 
tim into  every  pit  Mrs.  Sutton  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  pro- 
pared  many.  It  was  altogether  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  pretty,  young, 
wealthy,  admired  married  woman, 
to  put  the  governess  in  the  second 
place.  Mrs.  Sutton  had  quite  ex- 
hausted her  store  of  depreciatory 
devices  on  ^liss  Lyon,  and  still  ^liss 
Lyon  was  as  composedly  indifferent 
to  her,  and  as  unfettered  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Talbot  as  if  j\Iarian  had  not  existed. 
Mrs.  Sutton  had  taken  a  patronizing 
tone,  and  Blanche  had,  with  great 
good  temper,  and  good  breed- 
ing, too,  made  manifest  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Sutton's  patronage  was  too 
small  a  thing  to  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected.  Then  Marian  had 
ignored  Blanche's  presence  and  re- 
marks, and  neither  Blanche's  pre- 
sence nor  remarks  grew  less  bright 
for  the  treatment.  If  Miss  Lyon 
had  employed  a  country  dress- 
maker, and  her  waist  could  have 
been  proved  to  be  an  inch  too  high 
or  too  low,  too  slight  or  too  large, 
Marian  would  have  been  less  bitter. 
But  Miss  Lyon  daringly  employed 
the  great  Hortense,  and  did  not  give 
Mrs.  Sutton  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  finding  fault,  Marian  had  almost 
given  up  the  contest,  when  Mrs. 
Lyon  came,  and  strengthened  Mrs. 
Sutton's  forces  unintentionally  at 
once. 

The  poor  lady  bad  sighed  for  this 
invitation,  and  in  her  own  trans- 
parent way  had  schemed  for  it.  She 
had  declared  her  intention  of  taking 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Grange  for  a  few  weeks  in  order 
to  be  near  her  child.  And  her  child 
had  kept  the  declaration  a  dead 
secret  from  Mrs.  Marsh  while  she 
oould,  and  had  sedulously  striven  to 
alter  the  intention.    But,  like  all 

Sople  who  are  unstable  by  nature, 
rs.  Lyon  cultivated  obstinacy 
nnder  the  name  of  strength  of  will, 
whenever  the  display  of  it  seemed 
to  promise  her  one  of  those  'changes 
for  the  better '  which  her  half  hope- 
ful, half  discontented  mind  had  al-* 
ways  craved.  This  seemed  to  her  a 
fit^g  opportunil7  for  flaunting  out 
her  limp  flag  of  defiance.  Accord- 
ingly she  did  it  in  a  tremulous 


manner  that  was  essentially  her  own, 
and  essentially  repugnant  to  Blancha 
Slie  wrote  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  proposing 
that  Blanche  should  come  and  pass 
a  few  weeks  with  her  at  a  farm- 
house about  two  miles  from  the 
Grange,  and  during  those  weeks 
walk  backwards  and  forwards  for 
the  fulfilling  of  her  educational 
duties  towards  the  little  Marshes. 
To  the  proposition  of  this  plan  she 
appended  a  humble  hope  that 
Blanche  would  not  catch  a  violent 
cold  on  her  chest  in  tlie  course  of 
these  compulsory  walks,  and  so  de- 
velop an  hereditary  delicacy  which 
had  always  been  a  source  of  anguish 
to  her  anxious  mother.  The  reply 
to  this  letter  (the  contents  of  which 
Mrs.  Marsh  kept  from  Blanche,  bnt 
which  were  told  to  her  in  a  song  of 
triumph  sung  by  Mrs.  Lyon  as  soon 
as  she  arrived)  was  the  invitation 
which  brought  her  in  contact  with 
Mrs.  Sutton,  and  more  important 
still,  with  Edgar  Talbot 

For  a  day  or  two  Blanche  waa 
taken  in  by  the  manner  Mrs.  Sutton 
adopted  towards  Mrs.  Lyon,  bnt 
after  a  day  or  two  she  saw  throngh 
and  resented  it  as  such  a  woman 
would  resent  a  manner  that  was  the 
ofispring  of  such  a  motive.  It  lias 
been  said  that  Mrs.  Lyon  went  with 
celerity  into  all  the  pitfalls  Mrs. 
Sutton  prepared  for  her.  She  did 
more ;  she  went  into  them  as  if  they 
were  pleasant  places.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  false,  subtle,  fas- 
cinating allurements  of  the  soft- 
voiced  woman  with  the  tender  half- 
dosed  eyes,  poor  Mra.  Lyon  would 
enter  upon  the  telling  of  endless 
narratives  that  were  uninteresting 
in  themselves,  that  concerned  peo- 

Ele  of  whom  her  auditors  had  never 
card,  and  that  were  singnlarly  void 
of  point.  And  Mrs.  Sutton  would 
listen  to  them  with  an  assumption 
of  interest  that  Blanche  felt  to  be 
insolent,  and  would  recall  tlie  wan- 
dering attention  of  her  brother 
Edgar,  [and  generally  portray  pity- 
ing condescension  towards  a  tedious 
inferior  in  a  way  that  at  last  made 
Blanche  Lyon  writh& 

Writhe  to  a  degree  that  at  length 
the  smaller  elements  in  her  mental 
organization  trampled  over  the 
better,  and  urged  her  to  enter  upon 
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in  Ignoble  C(mt6st  Then  she  brought 
the  battery  of  her  great  beauty,  the 
'wonderfal  wealth  of  her  animal 
spirits,  the  subtle  charm  of  her  soul 
superiority  to  himself  to  bear  upon 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who 
sought  to  render  her  ridiculous 
through  her  mother.  She  took  the 
oonversation,  as  women  of  her  mental 
calibre  know  how  to  take  it,  on  to 
ground  where  Mark  Sutton  was  very 
much  at  a  loss,  and  compelled  him 
to  join  in  it,  and  contrived  that  he 
should  do  so  to  his  disadvantage. 
In  short,  she  sought  to  shame  his 
wife  through  him ;  sought  to  do  so 
till  she  saw  him  smart  under  the 
oonsciousness  of  one  of  his  blunders, 
and  then  bitterly  repented  herself 
of  the  littleness. 

There  waa  nothing  attractive, 
nothing  interesting,  little  worth 
thinking  about,  in  short,  in  Mark 
Sutton.  Still  Blanche's  heart  went 
out  warmly  to  him  when  he  told 
her  that  he  'had  always  thought 
too  little  of  himself  for  it  to  have 
been  quite  worthy  of  her  to  have 
made  him  think  less/  The  rebuke 
was  a  bitterly  sharp  one  to  her  in 
its  moderation  and  humility.  If  the 
man  die  hadjmade  absurd  in  the 
ccfes  of  others,  above  all  of  his  wife, 
if  he  had  turned  round  upon  her  as 
a  man  of  his  class  would  be  lU^ly 
to  torn,  she  thought  she  could  nave 
borne  it  better,  and  forgiven  herself 
more  readily.  But  he  was  kinder 
to  her  than  before,  kind  as  to  one 
who  had  need  of  protection  against 
herself  amongst  ouiers. 

Blanche  Lyon  had  a  bright,  clear, 
discriminating  power,  and  she  recog- 
nized this  element,  and  acknowledged 
that  there  was  ground  for  its  being 
shown.  She  had  just  a  few  words 
of  explanation  with  him,  and  bound 
him  to  her  by  them  a  &Lster  friend 
than  before.  Going  to  him  one 
afternoon  as  he  was  walking  along 
between  two  high  laurel  hedges, 
with  a  Uttle  flush  of  mingled  peni- 
tence and  pride  on  her  rounded 
healthy  cheeKs,  with  a  shimmer  over 
her  gr^  eyes,  and  a  touch  of  tremu- 
lousness  in  her  voice  that  appealed 
to  him  very  sweetly,  what  comdany 
man  do  but  forgiVo  her  when  she 
said — 

'  I  have  been  made  to  smart  so 


that  like  the  scorpion  I  was  ready 
to  sting  myself,  Mr.  Sutton ;  I  did 
worse,  I  tried  to  sting  the  only 
human  being  who  cared  enough  for 
me  to  be  stung  by  my  ingratitude. 
Can  you  forgive  me?' 

She  looked  what  Edgar  Talbot 
had  called  her,  a  -  splendid  creature,' 
as  she  asked  this.  Standing  there 
before  him  in  her  rich,  heavily- 
falling,  violet-hued,  winter  drapery, 
with  her  bright  face  toned  down 
into  a  transient  tenderness  byre- 
morse,  with  all  the  winning  delica- 
cies of  her  most  winning  maimer 
brought  into  such  quiet  play,  with 
the  ffllent  weight  of  the  pretty,  re- 
fined, feminine  trifles  of  becoming 
hat  and  well-fltting  gloves,  and  mere 
idea  of  perfume  brought  to  bear 
upon  him — to  bear  upon  the  man 
who  had  never  known  them  in  his 
youth,  and  who  accepted  them  all 
as  badges  of  the  station  to  which 
he  had  climbed.  What  could  he  do 
but  forgive  her,  and  utter  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  permittedi  might 
be  able  to  befriend  her? 

'And  if  you  over  can,  I  will  ^k. 
you,'  she  said. 

*  And  I  will  do  it  while  I  live,'  he 
answered. 

'  Even  against  your  wife?'  she  in- 
terrupted, with  a  laugh,  and  Mark 
Sutton's  heart  sank  and  his  colour 
rose  at  even  so  sh'ght  an  allegation 
being  brought  against  Marian ;  but 
still  he  replied  heartily,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  girl  who  had  made  itj 

'  Even  against  Marian,  if ' 

'Let  there  be  no  "ils"  in  the 
case.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  herself  interrupted, 
lounging  forward  from  a  half-con- 
cealed seat  in  the  laurel  hedge. 

'  Excuse  me ;  I  would  have  spoken 
before  if  I  bad  recognized  your 
voices,'  she  added,  oareloasly ;  '  but 
I  thought  it  was  some  of  the  ser- 
vants indulging  in  a  lovers'  quarrel; 
it  was  not  till  my  name  was  taken 
in  vain  that ' 

'You  T^membered  ladies  do  not 
listen,'  Blanche  put  in,  hastily.  Then 
the  belligerents  looked  straight  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  it  occurred  to 
Mark  Sutton  that  it  might  be  very 
hard  for  him  to  keep  his  promise  of 
befriending  Blanche,  'even  against 
his  wife.* 

M    2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CUMBEBED  WITH  MUCH  SEBVINO. 

Meanwhile  an  alliance  that  would 
have  seemed  very  stranp^)  and  full 
of  discordant  elements  to  Blanche, 
had  she  noticed  it,  hod  been  fonned 
between  Mrs.  Lyon  and  Edgar  Tal- 
bot. Almost  before  the  girl,  with 
all  her  sensitiveness,  was  conscious 
of  it,  he  marked  his  sister's  manner 
towards  Mrs.  Lyon,  and  saved  her 
from  it  as  far  as  he  could.  He  per- 
ceived at  once  that  in  her  garru- 
lousness  lay  Mrs.  Lyon's  chief  dan- 
ger, and  Mrs.  Sutton's  chief  chance 
of  stinging  Blanche  into  subjection. 
Therefore  he  turned  that  gamilous- 
ness  upon  himself  as  far  as  he  could, 
devoting  himself  to  the  mother  in  a 
way  that  would  have  touched  the 
daughter  very  much  had  she  loved 
him,  but  that,  as  it  was,  simply  made 
her  regard  him  as  a  well-meaning 
young  man  who  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  her,  since  he 
*  rather  seemed  to  prefer  mamma's 
tedious  talk.' 

It  must  at  once  be  conceded  that 
Blanche  Lyon  was  very  far  fix>m 
being  a  type  of  the  duteous  child  of 
real  life  or  romance,  who  can  cloud 
her  own  judgment  over  to  the  extent 
of  believing,  wliatcver  the  parental 
attributes,  that  they  are  perfect. 
She  never  allowed  herself  to  say  or 
look  aught  that  might  be  construed 
into  a  slight  upon  the  woman  with 
the  lukewarm  nature  and  limp  mind 
whose  child  it  was  her  misfortune 
to  be.  But  though  she  kept  the 
peace,  and  was  filial  outwardly,  she 
was  inwardly  conscious  of  all  the 
weak  places,  and  she  used  no  shallow 
euphemisms  in  describing  them  to 
herself.  When  Mrs.  Lyon  got  into 
a  wordy  labyrinth,  and  then  inune- 
diately  proceeded  to  display  an  im- 
patient hopelessness  about  ever  ex- 
tricating herself,  Edgar  Talbot  would 
Eut  in  a  word,  and  help  her  to  clear 
erself  in  a  way  that  caused  Blanche 
to  leave  her  mother  very  trustfully 
to  his  mercy,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  think  him  not  exactly  a  'poor 
spirited  creature,'  perhaps;  but  at 
any  rate  little  more  than  a  'good 
sort  of  young  man  who  suited 
mamma.'    Her  own  lack  of  interest 


in,  and  appreciation  for  him,  blinded 
her  to  his  motives,  his  admiration 
for  herself,  his  tenderness  for  her 
feelings,  his  anxiety  to  put  all  be- 
longing to  her  in  the  best  light— all 
these  were  lost  upon  her  by  reason 
of  her  heart  being  untouched  by 
him. 

So  it  came  alx)ut  that  when  Mrs. 
Lyo»  left  the  Grange,  and  went  l)aok 
to  hve  in  London,  her  communica- 
tions respecting  Mr.  Talbot's  un- 
abated interest  in,  and  kindness  to 
her,  fell  flatly  upon  Blanche. 

*  It's  very  good  of  him  to  go  and 
call  on  mamma — I  suppose  her  old 
stories  amuse  him,'  was  her  sole 
mental  conunent  upon  tlio  fact  of 
Edgar  Talbot  having  'renewed  the 
acquaintance,  and  said  he  was  sure 
he  hoped  it  would  continue,'  to  use 
Mrs.  Lyon's  own  words.  Miss  Lyon 
thought  so  little  about  it,  in  fact, 
that  she  never  so  much  as  referred 
to  it  in  any  one  of  the  letters  which 
Mrs.  Lyon,  in  her  frequent  bursts  of 
maternal  pride,  would  give  him  to 
read.  Accordingly,  when  he  first 
mooted  the  plan  of  the  united  house- 
hold for  the  sake  of  his  sister  Beatrix, 
he  treated  it  as  he  did  any  other 
veiTture,  and  declared  that  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  talk  about  it  pre- 
maturely. '  Wait  until  Miss  Lyon 
comes  home,  and  then  tell  her  what 
you  have  kindly  consented  to  do— 
her  companionshii)  will  be  invalu- 
able to  my  sister,'  he  had  said.  And 
Mrs.  Lyon  had  refrained,  sorely 
against  her  will,  from  writing  wordy 
letters,  and  had  kept  a  silence  on 
the  subject  which  was  to  be  broken 
for  the  first  time  on  this  night  of 
Blanche's  arrival. 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  going  to  break 
up  her  establishment,  put  her 
daughter  to  school,  and  go  on  the 
Continent  herself,  tiierefore  she  re- 
quired Miss  Lyon's  services  no 
longer.  Blanche  had  come  home 
charged  with  good  resolutions. 
Amongst  others,  she  was  not  going 
to  suffer  impatience  to  obtain  for 
one  minute  in  her  heart  against  the 
weak  one  who  should  have  been  her 
support,  and  who  in  all  things  had 
to  lean  upon  her.  Additionally,  she 
was  going  to  spend  the  three  or  four 
months'  holidays  she  meant  to  take 
in  learning  some  language  or  acoom- 
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plishment  which  shoxild  fit  her  to 
take  some  better  sitaation  than  she 
had  hitherto  held.  The  conscious- 
ness of  being  fraught  with  good  in- 
tentions came  to  her  aid  happily, 
and  tided  her  over  the  irritating 
half-honr  of  confusion,  complaining, 
and  explanation  which  succeeded 
her  advent  Mrs.  Lyon  was  a 
woman  who  was  utterly  incapable 
of  letting  a  fact  speak  for  itself. 
The  dinner  was  late— -the  dinner  is 
Tery  apt  to  be  late  where  unceasing 
fuss  and  one  female  servant  reign 
alone.  Blanche  could  have  borne 
this  with  composure,  as  she  had  not 
set  her  hopes  on  dining  the  moment 
Bhe  arrived.  What  she  found  hard 
to  bear  was  being  told  it  was  late, 
and  why  it  was  late— a  stream  of 
narration  which  was  swollen  con- 
tinually by  many  wayside  springs  of 
explanation  concerning  all  the  nouns 
incidentally  mentioned.  It  was  hard, 
▼ery  hard,  indeed,  for  the  girl  who 
had  a  good  heavy  weight  upon  her, 
made  up  of  many  things,  to  hsten 
patiently  to  the  tale  or  the  green- 
grocer's laxity,  the  butcher-boy's 
peccadilloes,  and  the  servant's  gene- 
ral iniquities. 

'  I  do  not  mind  for  myself,'  Mrs. 
Lyon  wound  up  with,  when  the 
wearied  Blanche  drew  a  quick  breath 
that  was  as  much  of  a  sigh  as  a 
sensible  woman  can  ever  permit 
herself  to  heave,  and  this  not  out  of 
impatience  at  any  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  livers  on  narrow  incomes  are 
heir,  but  at  the  manner  of  their 
recital, '  I  do  not  mind  for  myself;  I 
never  expect  to  be  ansrthing  but 
worried  and  uncomfortable;  but  I 
do  wish  to  make  your  home  pleasant 
to  you.' 

'  Then,  mother,  let  me  do  all  the 
fault-finding,'  Blanche  answered, 
brightly.  '  Ton  sit  down  and  take 
things  easy.' 

'Ah!'  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  shaking 
heat  head,  and  rising  up  laboriously 
to  move  two  or  three  things  that 
might  with  perfect  propriefy  have 
remained  where  they  were,  'ifs 
easy  to  talk :  your  poor  dear  fisither 
always  spoke  as  if  regulating  a 
househola,  and  having  things  nice 
and  comfortable,  was  no  more 
trouble  than  taking  a  walk.' 

'Bat  you  don*thave  things  nice 


and  comfortable,  with  all  the  fuss 
you  make.'  Blanche  only  thought 
this  sentence,  she  did  not  say  it. 
All  she  said  was,  'I  daresay  you 
are  right,  mamma ;  but  comfort  is 
a  most  uncomfortable  thiug.'  Then 
she  took  off  her  hat  and  threw  it 
back  on  to  the  sideboard  (when 
Mrs.  Lyon  followed  it  as  if  it  might 
have  done  some  damage  to  the  nor- 
mdl  decorations  of  tihat  piece  of 
furniture,  if  it  were  not  carefully 
supervised),  and  then  she  threw  c^ 
a  good  deal  of  the  brightness  with 
which  she  had  come  into  the  room, 
and  sat  down  rather  sadly,  under  the 
conviction  that  her  good  resolutions 
would  bo  utterly  routed  before 
long. 

Down  at  the  Grange  there  had 
been  an  easy-going  refinement  per- 
vading all  the  arrangements — a  re- 
finement that  came  as  much  from 
the  mistress  having  a  clear  head,  as 
it  did  from  her  having  a  full  purse : 
but  here,  up  in  this  little  cramped 
lodging,  where  the  head  and  purse 
of  the  presiding  domestic  deity 
were  alike  badly  supplied,  there 
was  a  good  deal  that  was  temper- 
trying  and  unavoidable,  and  (which 
was  worse)  there  was  a  good  deal 
that  was  temper4rying  and  avoid- 
able. Probably  the  race  of  Marthas 
— the  women  who  are  cumbered 
with  much  serving— will  survive 
and  flourish  unto  the  last  It  may 
be  for  our  good  that  they  should  do 
so.  Li  some  cases  the  end  does 
justify  the  means ;  as,  for  instaace, 
when  vaccination  causes  small-pox 
to  be  lightly  taken,  or  when  mis- 
sionary pie  brings  one  savage  of 
delicate  digestion  to  a  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  living  preaching  mis- 
sionaries over  the  preparation  which 
has  disc^greed  with  him.  But,  in  the 
maiority  of  every-day  matters,  the 
ena  is  too  small  for  fussy  means  to 
be  for^ven. 

'  I  am  sure,  the  day  I  have  had  I 
—not  a  moment  to  call  my  own 
since  I  got  out  of  bed,  Blanche  T 
Mrs.  Lyon  commenced,  piteously, 
when  the  chicken  made  its  appear- 
ance at  .last,  and  the  two  ladies  sat 
down  to  dinner. 

'  How  happy  you  must  have  been,' 
Blanche  answered,  with  most  inju- 
dicious truthfulness.    It  was  a  fact 
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that  Mrs.  Lyon  never  was  so  easy 
in  her  mind  as  when  she  was  actively 
employed  in  contributing  to  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  was  a  fact  the  men- 
tion of  which  she  always  resented. 

'  Happy!'  she  echoed,  pausing  in 
her  emplojTnent  about  the  toughest 
part  of  the  wing.  'Happy!  it  is 
very  little  hap])iness  I  have  known 
in  life,  Blanche— very  little,  as  I 
have  told  your  poor  dear  father  over 
and  over  again.* 

'  What  a  comfort  it  must  Ihave 
been  to  my  father  to  hear  you  say 
BO.'  Blanche  had  remembered  her 
good  resolutions  by  this  time;  so, 
though  she  could  not  resist  making 
the  speech,  she  made  it  in  her 
lightest,  pleasantest  manner. 

'  1  am  afraid  he  cared  very  little 
about  it,'  Mrs.  Lyon  replied,  patheti- 
cally. Then  she  shed  a  tear  or  two, 
and  had  to  stop  to  cliase  them  down 
her  cheeks  and  dry  them  before  they 
escaped.  Meanwhile  the  chicken 
grew  cold,  and  Blanche  had  time  to 
wonrler  whether  it  had  been  quite 
worth  while  to  spend  the  whole  day 
in  designing  and  striving  after  a 
consummation  that  was  suffered  to 
spoil  when  achieved. 

'  Tell  me  some  of  the  things  you 
have  been  busj^  about,  mamma,* 
Blanche  asked,  hastily.  And  then 
IMrs.  Lyon  entered  upon  a  narrative 
that  reminded  her  daughter  of  the 
famous  brook,  in  that  it  bid  fair  to 
go  on  '  for  ever.'  A  narrative  that 
wotmd  round  and  round  the  ori- 
ginal subject  which  it  had  professed 
to  treat  of  at  starting,  cleverly 
avoiding  that,  and  embracing  in- 
stead a  variety  of  topics  that  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  any- 
thing about  which  Blanche  ever  had 
heard,  or  ever  could  desire  to  hear. 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Lyon 
was  striving  to  brace  herself  for  the 
leap  she  had  promised  Edgar  Talbot 
to  rise  at,  by  taking  a  conversa- 
tional preliminary  canter.  She 
rather  dreaded  the  look  the  an- 
nouncement might  call  into  life  in 
her  daughter's  great,  grey,  honest 
eyes.  More,  she  rather  dreaded  a 
definite  refusal  on  Blanche's  Tpart 
to  accompany  her  to  Mr.  Talbot'fi 
house,  there  to  play  the  part  of  social 
guardian-angel  to  Mr.  Talbot's 
Bister. 


Mrs.  Lyon  broke  the  tidings,  in 
what  she  conceived  to  be  a  singularly 
diplomatic  way.  She  wait-ed  till 
Blanche  (tired  out  with  her  journey 
and  several  hours'  hard  hunting 
after  her  mother's  meaning,  which 
had  been,  as  usual,  sedulously  con- 
cealed in  many  words)  went  up  to 
her  own  room  and  prepared  to  go 
to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep;  for 
Mrs.  Lyon  followed  her  with  a 
glass  of  warm  sherry  and  water,  a 
beverage  with  which  Blanche  was 
unsympathetic,  the  mere  sight  and 
faint  odour  of  which  brought  back 
memories  of  childish  illnesses  and 
general  debility.  Mrs.  Lyon  followed 
her  with  this  draught  and  the 
words — 

'  My  dear  Blanche,  what  do  you 
think  of  tliis  plan  of  Mr.  Talbot's?' 
laying  a  slight  stress  on  the  words 
'  what  do  you  think,*  as  if  the  matter 
had  been  before  Blanche  for  some 
time,  and  had  been  a  subject  of  free 
discussion  between  Mrs.  Lyon  and 
others. 

'Mr.  Talbot! —  Mrs.  Sutton's 
brother?  I  don't  think  I  know  any 
plan  of  his,*  Blanche  replied,  raising 
herself  up  and  leaning  on  her 
elbow. 

'  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  to- 
mght,  to  give  you  something  plea- 
sant to  dream  about,*  the  elder  lady 
rejoined,  with  a  little  affected  air  of 
jocularity  that  was  very  pitiable. 
Then  she  went  on  to  tell  what  Mr. 
Talbot  had  thought,  and  she  had 
thought  first ;  and  then  what  each 
of  them  had  said  to  the  other,  and 
then  what  each  had  thought  the 
other  would  think,  and  then  what 
both  had  said  Blanche  would  think, 
until  she  swam  away  into  a  haven 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  dangerous 
difficulties  of  the  ocean  of  words  she 
herself  had  created.  'There,  now 
go  to  sleep  and  di'eam  about  it,  and 
ask  no  questions  until  the  morning,' 
she  interrupted,  rather  querulously, 
when  Blancne  began, '  But,  mamma.' 
The  interruption  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
however ;  Blanche  would  not  go  to 
sleep  and  dream  about  it  just  yet 

'  To  manage  Mr.  Talbot's  house 
and  his  sister !  What  is  his  sister  ? 
an  infant  or  an  idiot  ?' 

*  Beally,  Blanche,  no  one,  to  hear 
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yon,  would  beliete  hotr  cAteful  I 
always  haTo  beeti  in  my  own  lan- 
guage. Choice!  I  was  ooiisidered 
fute  choice  in  my  expressions  when 
was  a  girl ;  and  1  am  sure  for 
yean  after  my  marriage  yonr  father 
nerer  heard  me  say  a  word  that  the 
whole  world  might  not  have  heard/ 

'1  dare  say  not,  poor  papa!'  the 
girl  cried,  with  petnlant  irrcTerence. 
'  KeTer  mind  my  had  language  to- 
night, thongh,  mother,  — teU  me 
more  of  this  plan ;  tell  me  some- 
thing I  can  hear  with  patience; — 
tell  me,  yon  have  not  agreed  to  pnt 
yourself  and  me  in  the  position  of 
seryants  in  Mr.  Talhof  s  house.' 

She  spoke  fast  and  earnestly. 
Her  mother,  in  describing  the  tones 
Blanche  used  on  th«  occasion,  after- 
wards, to  the  sympathising  Mrs. 
Sntton,  denominated  them '  fierce.' 

'I  am  to  be  Miss  Talbot's  cha- 
peron.' 

Blanche  laughed  out  merrily. 
The  absurdity  would  touch  herself 
she  knew ;  still  she  could  not  help 
fieehig  the  humour  of  it  all,  and 
laughing  at  it  for  the  time. 

'  And  1— what  am  I  to  be?'  she 
inquired. 

'  Ton  are  to  be  Miss  Talbot's  com- 
panion— treated  quite  like  her  sister; 
and  really,  Blanche,  I  do  not  see 
tiiat  a  companion  is  so  much  lower 
than  a  goTcmess,'  Mrs.  Lyon  added, 
hurriedly.  Then  she  went  on  to 
ciy  a  little,  and  to  say  that  this  was 
a  prospect  that  opened  up  some- 
thmg  like  peace,  and  comfort,  and 
security  to  ner— things  (she  would 
mention  incidentally)  which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  to  her.  But  of 
course  she  should  have  to  give 
them  ;up,  and  go  on  living  the  life 
of  privation,  not  to  say  misery,  for 
which  she  had  been  expressly  bom! 

Then  Blanche  had  to  perform  a 
humiliating  task :  to  ar&;u6  against 
her  own  judgment,  for  the  sake  of 
rescuing  her  mother  from  the 
watery  abyss  over  which  the  latter 
insisted  on  hovering.  She  reminded 
herself  that  she  was  not  sure  of 
being  able  to  do  better  for  Mrs. 
Lyon  than  Mrs.  Lyon  proposed 
doing  for  herself,  and  she  sedulously 
strove  to  cultivate  the  feeling  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  her  to  hnagine 
that  there  would  be  any  degradation 


in  going  in  a  subordinate  position  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Sutton^s  brother. 
The  mere  thought  of  her  &ir,  inso- 
lent, skilful  antagonist  brought  her 
worst  qualities  vigorously  to  the 
surface.  '  If  she  does  not  keep  the 
peace  from  the  first— from  the  very 
first— keep  it  fairly,  and  never  try 
to  deal  me  a  foul  blow,  I  will  strike, 
—and  wound  her,  too,' she  thought^ 
as  she  turned  her  hot,  throbbing 
brow  from  the  light  and  pressed  it 
into  the  pillow,  when  at  last  her 
mother  1^  her  alone— but  not  to 
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Mrs.  Sutton  had  certainly  not  neg- 
lected one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
woman  on  the  night  of  the  family 
dinner  party  to  which  she  had  askea 
Mr.  Bathurst.  She  was  looking  her 
best;  there  had  been  no  counting 
the  cost  in  the  creation  of  the  rich 
costume  that  seemed  only  a  fitting 
finish  to  her  prettiness — it  was  so 
perfect  in  its  unobtrusiveness.  Hav- 
mg  abstained— as  may  be  remem- 
bered—from going  to  ofier  Beatrix  a 
hint  on  the  subject  of  her  dress,  she 
was  rather  disapp6inted  to  find,  on 
Beatrix's  entrance,  that  the  hint 
would  have  been  superfluous.  Miss 
Talbot  having  dressed  the  situation 
capitally.  Securely  as  Mrs.  Sutton 
8t<x)d  in  the  centre  of  her  own  rich 
draperies,  she  did  feel  her  heart 
hardening  against  the  younger  sis- 
ter, who,  coming  straight  from  the 
wilds  of  the  country,  dared  not 
alone  to  know  what  to  wear,  but 
how  to  wear  it. 

As  a  rule  family  parties  must  be 
admitted  to  be  very  trying  things. 
They  are  pleasant  to  read  about 
when  they  are  treated,  for  example, 
as  Dickens  treated  the  Wardles,  in 
'Fickwick.'  Still  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  the  great  truth  that 
even  the  Manor  Farm  might  have 
been  dull,  even  at  that  hilarious 
season  of  the  year,  if  it  had  not  been 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Fickwicldans— and  mtroduced  to  us 
by  Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  Sntton  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated all  the  difficulties  attendant 
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on  making  a  family  dinner  party  go 
off  well.  The  thorough  apprecia- 
tion was  not  the  result  of  experience, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  her  brothers 
and  sisters  had  met  together  under 
her  roof,  and  Mark  was  too  com- 
pletely the  result  of  circumstances 
for  any  material  family  connections 
he  might  have,  to  come  under 
Marian's  consideration.  But  though 
she  had  had  no  practice  in  the  art, 
her  theory  about  it  was  very  perfect. 

'  The  salvation  of  the  affair  will 
bo,  that  two  of  us  know  nothing 
whatever  about  each  other  or  the 
rest/  Mrs.  Sutton  had  said  to  herself 
while  dressing.  '  Trixy  and  Lionel 
will  assemble  themselves  together 
hero  with  as  much  faith  in  us  all 
and  our  surroundings  as  if  they 
were  strangers  to  us.'  Mrs.  Sutton 
laughed  a  pleasantly  derisive  little 
laugh,  as  she  thought  this,  and 
looked  at  herself  so  sweetly  in  the 
glass,  that  her  maid  thought  it 
an  auspicious  moment  to  hint  how 
acceptable  her  *  wages'  would  be  to 
her.  At  the  sound  of  the  word  the 
fair,  innocent-browed,  well-to-do 
beauty's  face  clouded,  and  she 
turned  impatiently  from  the  glass. 

*  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over 
again,  that  I  will  pay  you  when  I 
can,  Eickson.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  worrying  me  about  it?  You 
are  all  alike — a  set  of  spoilt  extor- 
tionists. Hortense  would  not  have 
charged  any  one  else  three  guineas 
a  yard  for  this  lace,  that  looks 
nothing  now  it  is  on;  and  as  for 
you,  with  the  things  I  am  always 
giving  you,  you  are  as  well-dressed 
as  I  am  myself.' 

Bickson  had  lived  with  the  syren- 
voiced  lady  ever  since  her  marriage, 
and  was  attached  to  her  after  a 
fashion.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  one  of 
^086  women  who  wound,  and 
wrong,  and  insult  with  soft  hand, 
and  kind  eyes,  and  gentle  tones.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  feel  angry 
with  her,  or  to  deem  her  in  the  wrong 
if  she  deigned  to  desire  that  any  one 
should  feel  pleased  with  her,  and 
consider  her  m  the  right.  She  would 
folsify  facts,  trick,  deceive,  deal  in 
any  form  of  treachery,  in  short 
Bat  she  did  it  all  pleasantly;  and 
80,  some  way  or  other,  though  she 
was  found  out  continually,  her  de- 


pendents stood  by  her,  and  servoil 
hor,  and  suffered  for  it.  It  was  her 
specialty  to  be  sweet  and  gentle, 
feminine  and  pleasant.  Given  tho 
object  Lady  Macbeth  had  to  gain, 
and  she  would  have  played  Lady 
Llacbeth's  part.  But  she  would  first 
have  made  [Macduff  love  her  for  her 
tenderness  and  delicacy  and  for  her 
fair  innocent  beauty,  that  she  might 
have  killed  him  the  more  conve- 
niently while  his  admiration  was 
at  its  height,  with  a  nice  clean 
dagger. 

So  now,  though  she  spoke  impa- 
tiently to  Ilickson,  and  would  not, 
like  Hope,  tell  a  '  flattering  tale  *  of 
prompt  payment,  there  fell  the 
magic  mantle  of  her  pleasant  man- 
ner l)etween  her^lf  and  her  servant, 
who  showed  her  sense  of  that  man- 
ner's artistic  merit  by  being  far  less 
uncivil  than  she  thought  she  dared 
to  be. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  subject 
was  dropped  almost  as  soon  as 
started,  it  had  brought  the  fiact  of 
there  being  several  serious  crumples 
in  her  rose-leaf  prominently  before 
Mrs.  Sutton.  She  set  her  little, 
white,  straight  teeth  together  sa- 
vagely as  her  sister  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  remembering  that 
Beatrix  had  it  all  before  her— had  a 
fair  start— might  marry,  and  carry 
on  the  'war  as  brilliantly  as  she 
(Marian)  was  doing  it,  without  one 
of  Marian's  inward  pangs. 

For  pretty  Mrs.  Sutton  had  these 
occasionally.  She  was  not  one  of 
the  successful  sinners  of  romance, 
who  do  all  sorts  of  reprehensible 
things,  with  a  conscience  unclouded 
as  their  cheeks.  Mrs.  Sutton  told 
stories,  and  deceived  her  husband, 
and  got  herself  into  debts  and  difli- 
cultiee  through  pursuing  a  tortuous 
course,  when  fedr  sailing  would 
have  carried  her  clear  of  all  such 
things.  But  she  did  not  sin  with 
impunity.  She  was  horribly  fright- 
ened at  times— she  was  brought  so 
Tery  low,  at  others,  as  to  have  to  put 
on  a  fair  surface-seeming  to  her  in- 
feriors; she  went  about  in  daily 
danger  of  being  found  out  And 
though  she  fully  deserved  it  all,  it 
being  her  desert  did  not  make  the 
inward  pangs  less  hard  for  awDman 
to  bear. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  she 
suffered  in  her  conscience.  It  may^ 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether  she  had 
any  conscience  at  all,  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word.  Her  two 
BtrongestqnalitieB  were  thonghtless- 
neas  and  yanity,  and  these  do  not 
oondnoe  much  to  the  preseryation, 
far  less  cnltivation,  of  any  conscience 
with  which  a  hnman  being  may 
originally  hare  been  endowed.  But 
however  it  may^haye  been  about 
that,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
8he  went  through  many  a  quaking 
time  when  her  pride  of  place,  her 
power  of  creating  and  keeping  ad- 
miration, her  domestic  position  was 
endangered.  For  all  her  well-bred 
little  airs  and  graces,  she  had  it  in 
her  to  be  yery  much.of  a  sycophant 
— had  it  in  her  to  trail  her  nut- 
brown  tresses  in  the  dust  in  private 
rather  than  haye  them  lowered  one 
inch  in  public,  even  though  there 
was  no  moral  degradation  in  such 
lowering. 

She  had  banished  the  sharp  ex- 
pression of  savage  jealousy  before 
Beatrix  had  time  to  see  that  it  was 
more  than  a  welcoming  smile— ban- 
ished it,  and  substituted  one  of 
young  matronly  dignily,  that  sat 
Tery  gracefully  upon  ner  almost 
gurhsh  beauty,  Frank  Bathurst 
thought  Dunng  the  first  ten  mi- 
nutes of  being  with  the  two  sisters, 
Mr.  Bathurst  made  many  profound 
and  original  observations  to  himself 
on  the  superiority  of  perfect  tact, 
grace,  ondsfyle  over  mere  'perfect 
Jbeau^,'  as  diown  in  the  favourable 
contrast  Mrs.  Sutton  offered  to  her 
yonnger  sister.  It  did  not  occur  to 
nim  at  the  time  that  the  contrast 
might  not  have  been  so  markedly  in 
&Tour  of  the  married  woman  had 
Bhe  not  happened  to  be  apparently 
absorbed  in  something  he  himself 
was  saying  to  her.  When  he  men- 
tioned afterwards  to  Lionel  that 
'Mrs.  Sutton  talked  well,'  Lionel 
knew  enough  of  his  friend  and  his 
sister  to  feel  certain  that  the  latter 
had  listened  admiringly. 

But  when  they  got  themselves 
seated  round  the  dmner-table,  the 
inferiority  of  perfect  beauty  was  less 
patent  to  Mr.  Frank  Bathurst  He 
saw  that  there  was  a  touch  of  no- 
bility about  the  girl  opposite  to  him 


which  her  i>ret(y  married  sister 
lacked.  Beatrix  had  not  a  vivacious 
£u»,  but  she  had  a  &ce  that  was 
capable  of  very  intense  expression, 
and  this  capability  made  itself  mani- 
fest to  the  artist  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  dinner,  and  brought 
him  very  much  under  her  banner, 
though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  cause 
that  called  forth  that  intensity.  For 
want  of  some  more  interesting  topic 
which  should  have  a  common  in- 
terest, they  had  been  speaking  of 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  the 
day,  and  Edgar  Talbot  had  quoted 
some  of  the  dull  and  dead  season 
letters  to  the  '  Times '  about  it 

*  From  a  man's  point  of  view,  it's 
simply  feeble  the  way  in  which  you 
ladies  haunt  certain  shops  and  mil- 
liners' esteblishmente,'  Mr.  Talbot 
said  to  Mrs.  Sutton;  'you  order 
your  dress,  and  take  a  £Bir  amount 
of  time  to  do  it,  and  then  you  give  a 
few  more  days  to  the  buttons,  and 
the  band,  and  the  trimming.  I 
won't  have  you  spoil  Beatrix, 
Marian.' 

'  Marian  has  commenced  well,  at 
any  rate,' her  husband  put  in.  Then 
(he  was  off  guard  for  once)  he 
added,  'She  tells  me  she  did  not 
even  take  her  sister  near  Hortense 
yesterday.' 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  remembered 
himself— remembeied  how  he  had 
seen  his  wtfe's  carriage  at  the  dross- 
maker's  door,  and  his  heart  smote 
him  as  he  looked  at  Beatrix  and 
saw  the  same  look  of  intense,  hot 
scorn  on  her  fgace  which  Frank  was 
just  admiring. 

Like  a  cat,  Mrs.  Sutton  invariably 
offered  a  velvet  paw,  keeping  the 
claws  well  back,  and  purred  when 
she  dared  not  scratoh.  She  dared 
not  scratoh  now;  every  one  of  the  . 
people  present  could  be,  and  should 
be,  useful  to  her.  So  she  said,  quite 
suavely — 

'Tnxy  finds  the  room  too  hot; 
she  is  quite  flushed.  Take  my  ad-  ^ 
vice,  Edgar,  and  have  a  nice  perfo- 
rated oak  screen  put  up  in  your 
room  before  you  begin  giving  din- 
ners. When  do  the  Lyons  come  to 
you?* 

The  diversion  was  perfect.  Mr. 
Bathurst  ceased  in  an  instant  to 
admire  Miss  Talbot's  expression^ 
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and  to  ponder  over  what  could  havo 
called  it  into  being. 

'Tlio  Lyons/  he  repeatol,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Talbot  j  '  do  you  know 
any  Lyons  ?' 

*I!know  a  Mrs.  Lyon  and  her 
daup^hter/  Edgar  replied,  rather 
stiffly.  Ho  exceedingly  disliked 
having  to  offer  up  explanations  con- 
cerning his  relations  with  the  Lyons 
to  chance  questioners. 

*  We  all  know  ISlrs.  Lyon  and  her 
daughter/  Mrs.  Sutton  went  on  to 
explain,  '  and  we  are  all  very  much 
at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Lyon  and  her 
daughter,  are  we  not,  Mark?* 

'  I  am  more  than  rather  interested. 
I  have  some  cousins— distant  cousins 
—of  the  name  of  Lyon.  Is  Miss 
Lyon  called  Blanche  T 

*Yes,  the  children  used  to  call 
her  Blanche  sometimes/  Mrs.  Sutton 
replied. 

'  Children— what  children?' 

'The  children  where  she  was 
governess/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  quietly. 
And  something  in  her  tone  brought 
the  blood  to  the  brows  of  the  two 
men  to  whom  Blanche  was  nearest, 
the  one  through  his  love  for,  the 
other  through  his  relationship  to 
her.  Frank  Bathurst  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

'  She  went  out  as  a  governess,  did 
she?  A  high-spirited  girl,  as  she 
ought  to  be,  coming  of  that  stock.' 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  old  Mr. 
Lyon's  request,  and  rage  at  Blanche 
Lyon  refusing  it ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  Mrs.  Sutton  felt  very  sorry 
that  she  had  spoken  about  the  Lyons 
at  all.  She  had  still  one  more 
charge  in  the  gun  she  always  car- 
ried against  Blanche  Lyon,  and  tliis 
she  contrived  to  deliver  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  But  she  sent  it 
home  to  the  'one*  alone— she  felt 
that  at  dinner  she  had  not  been 
diplomatic. 

As  soon  as  the  two  sisters  found 
themselves  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Sutton  realized  that  she 
must  talk  very  fast  and  very  forcibly 
in  order  to  keep  Trixy  from  uttering 
the  reproachful  words  she  was  evi- 
dently burning  to  utter  relative  to 
Madame  Hortense.  She  had  no  dis- 
trust of  her  own  powers  of  managing 
to  avoid  hearing  unpleasant  things. 
A  few  minutes  spent  in  saying  pretty 


things  fluently,  then  a  few  minutes* 
sloop,  or  assumption  of  it,  and  then 
the  men  would  come  in,  and  '  decent 
sisterly  feeling  would  prevent  Trixy  * 
speaking.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  great 
about  many  things,  but  perhaps  she 
was  greatest  of  all  about  the  moral 
and  social  responsibilities  of  others. 

Accordingly  she  conunenced  at 
once,  while  wheeling  one  Uttle  couch 
round  nearer  to  the  fire  to  make 
'Trixy  comfortable,'  and  pushing 
another  back  into  her  own  pet 
corner,  where  were  low  seats  for 
satellites. 

'  Very  good  looking  Damon  and 
Pythias  are.' 

*  You  mean  Lionel  and  his  friend  ?' 
Trixy  asked. 

'Yes,  of  course  I  do.  WTiat  a 
fortunate  thing  it  is  for  us  all  tlmt 
Lionel  did  not  go  into  the  bondage 
of  an  artistic  friendship  with  one  of 
the  many  untidy  and  poor  young 
men  who  paint,  and  whose  name  is 
legion/ 

Marian  paused,  and  Trixy  was  on 
the  point  of  saying  a  word  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  untidy  and  poor 
young  man  being  not  utterly  devoid 
of  merit.  A  moment's  consideration 
saved  her  from  the  error.  Marian 
had  not  impugned  their  merit ;  she 
had  only  said  it  was  a  comfort  to 
the  fanoiily  that  Lionel  had  not 
formed  a  friendship  for  one  of  them. 
Probably  she  was  right 

'  It  is  an  immense  satisfaction  to 
me  that  he  is  what  he  is/  Marian 
went  on.  '  I  am  far  too  fond  of  my 
brothers/  she  added,  piously,  'not 
to  feel  it  my  duty  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  them ;  a  married  sister  can  be  of 
such  immense  service  to  a  young 
man,  can  she  not  ?' 

The  climax  was  weak.  Beatrix 
had  been  feeling  her  painful  in- 
feriority and  utter  uselessness  as  an 
'  unmarried  sister/  but  she  was  par- 
tially restored  by  the  appeal. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  can, 
and  that  you  are,  Marian/  eher^ 
plied,  laughing.  'Do  your  good 
offices  extend  to  thefr  friends?' 

'  When  thefr  friends  are  hke  Mr. 
Bathurst,  and  I  have  a  beautiful 
sister,  who  is  still  Miss  Talbot,  near 
me,  yes.  The  story  tells  itselt  with- 
out trouble,  Trixy;  my  experience 
of  men  with  those  heavenly  blno 
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ejes  is,  that  they  ML  in  love  with 
ereiT  loTeable  earthly  cieatuie  they 
meei' 

Amonffst  other  girlish  attributes. 
Miss  Talbot  had  a  fair  sense  of  her 
own  importance.  She  did  not  hold 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  other 
lips  and  other  hearts  should  haye 
played  no  part  in  the  past  of  the 
one  who  might  hope  to  win  her  in 
the  present  She  did  not  hold  this 
absomtely  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  first  condition 
with  her  that  she  should  reign,  and 
reign  alone.    So  now  she  said— 

'My  experience  of  men  with 
heayenly  blue  eyes  is  yet  to  bo 
gained,  and  will  not  be  from  Mr. 
Bathuisi' 

'I  have  heard  those  decisions 
against  a  man  s  suit,  before  it  has 
l«en  proffered,  made  before  to-day, 
Trixy,'  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  in  her 
most  dulcet  accents,  stretching  her 
feet  out  so  that  the  dainty  silk  shoes, 
with  their  big  rosettes,  just  escaped 
below  her  robe.  'Don't  deter- 
mine too  resolutely  against  Frank 
Bathurst ;  his  eyes  will  upset  your 
strongest  resolutions,  if  he  ever 
brings  them  to  bear  upon  yon.' 

'I  will  give  him  up  to  Miss 
Lyon,  she  has  the  prior  claim,* 
Trixy  said,  laughing.  And  then 
Mrs.  Sutton  sat  up  and  pushed  her 
brown  hair  back  off  her  forehead, 
and  suffered  her  eyes  to  scintillate. 

'Tou  will  be  weak—wesJE  is  no 
word  for  it, — ^you  will  be  foolish 
and  wrong  to  the  last  degree,  if  you 
suffer  that  girl  to  be  in  Edgar's 
house  for  a  week,  Trixy ;  she  will 
marry  him  and  lead  him  like  a 
blind  dog  V 

'And  if  she  does?' 

'If  she  does!— you  ask  it  coolly 
enough  now ;  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  know  the  reason 
^hy  it  would  be  better  she  should 
iiot,  before  she  has  been  his  wife  a 
monUL  She  is  artful,  designing, 
^unscrupulous,  and  cleyer.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  spoke  fast  and 
forcibly,  but  neither  loudly  nor 
coarsely.  She  panted  out  her  de- 
nunciation of  Miss  Lyon  much  as  a 
Bilker  bell  might  'ring  out'  the 
^j^lseness  of  we  epoch  with  its 
tinkling  chimes.  In  the  face  of  the 
luiowledge  she  had   that   Marian 


could  direrge  from  the  truth  to  suit 
her  own  convenience,  without  effort 
or  scruple,  and  despite  her  brother 
Edgar's  caution  on  the  subject, 
Beatrix  was  conscious  of  being  con- 
siderably carried  by  the  Dosoinating 
homilist  on  the  sofa. 

'  You  know  something  to  her  dis- 
advantage, Marian? — ^you  could  not 
be  so  bitter  against  this  girl  for 
nothing/  Trixy  asked,  unguardedly. 
And  Mrs.  Sutton  said  to  herself, '  I 
wish  I  did,'  and  to  her  sistor — 

'  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  have  my 
instincts—a  pure  woman's  instincts 
seldom  mislead,  Trixy,'  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  brilliantly  rapid 
assumption  of  the  best  British 
matron  manner.  Then  th^y  bad  to 
cease  from  the  subject,  for  Lionel 
and  Mr.  Bathurst  came  in  to  ask  ii 
they  might  take  their  coffee  there. 

The  pure  woman,  whose  instincts 
seldom  misled  her,  thought  it  well, 
on  the  whole,  since  she  desired  to 
stand  highly  with  Frank  Bathurst, 
to  devote  herself  a  good  deal  to 
her  almost  stranger  brother  this 
evening.  There  was  a  good  deal 
about  Lionel  thai  was  very  interest- 
ing to  most  women.  He  was  intel- 
ligent, with  a  bright  surface  intel- 
ligence that  does  not  alwaya— or 
ofton—go  with  the  deeper,  more  ior 
tense  eesthetic  feeling  for  appreciar 
tion  of,  and  proficiency  in,  art  or 
literature.  Further,  he  was  good- 
looking,  fine,  well-grown,  and  grace- 
ful. There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
be  ticketted—no  woman  seen  with 
him  would  feel  called  upon  to  give 
a  hasty  explanation  respecting  him. 
She  woula  rather  take  pride  in 
waiting  and  hearing  the  speculations 
to  which  his  appearance  gave  rise, 
since  all  of  them  were  flattering. 

If  there  was  a  good  deal  that 
was  interesting  to  women  generally 
about  Mr.  Lionel  Talbot,  the  young, 
already  well-reputed  artist,  there 
was  even  more  that  was  particularly 
interesting  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sutton. 
She  saw  in  him  a  good,  strong, 
legitimate  stepping-stone  to  a  higher 

glace  in  the  social  scale  for  herself, 
he  was  very  far  from  being  con- 
tented with  the  position  she  had 
gained.  Mark  was  utterly  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  Marian's  glorifica- 
tion. She  would  willingly  have  seen 
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him  thrice  as  plebeian  in  appear- 
ance, and  know  him  three  hundred 
times  &s  plebeian  in  mind,  to  have 
been  able  to  hang  him  on,*  when 
casually  mentioning  him,  to  some 
one  of  the  great  county  families.  But 
Bhe  could  not  do  so,  fertile  as  was  her 
imagination,  and  inexhaustible  as 
"were  her  expedients  for  self-aggran- 
disement. In  most  things  he  pan- 
dered to  her  weakness,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  it  from  the  sight  of  the 
world  that  was  only  too  willing  to 
misjudge. 

But  in  this  he  was  firm  —  he 
would  not  lie  himself,  or  be  lied 
by  any  one  over  whom  ho  had  sway, 
into  the  line  of  Buttons  of  high 
degree.  '  I  am  not  much  to  boast 
of,  but,  such  as  1  am,  Tm  the  best 
and  the  first  gentleman  of  my 
family,*  he  would  say.  And  when 
he  would  say  this,  no  matter  whom 
it  was  said  before,  Marian,  beneath 
all  her  falseness,  all  her  keen  desire 
to  seem  higher  than  she  was,  all 
her  mortification,  and  all  her  indif- 
ference—had a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  pluck  of  the  man  who 
could  avow  it  calmly,  and  not  vaunt 
himself  upon  the  daring  to  so  avow 
it.  The  speech  had  frequently 
knocked  down  some  delicate  fabric 
of  fiction  respecting  the  family  she 
had  married  into,  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
had  erected  with  much  elaboration, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  stranger.  It 
had  made  her  wince,  and  smart, 
and  blush  over  and  over  again; 
but  it  always  made  her  like  the 
man  who  said  it  more. 

Now,  about  Lionel  her  hopes 
were  very  high.  She  saw  that  he 
was  made  of  more  dnctile  materials 
than  Edgar;  moreoyer,  he  knew 
less  about  her,  and  was  more  likely, 
therefore,  to  come  under  her  influ- 
ence. If  only  he  succeeded  bril- 
liantly, she  would  attach  herself  to, 
and  identify  herself  very  much  with 
hinL  In  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
she  told  him  she  was  sorry  he 
luui  established  himself  with  Mr. 
Bathurst  at  Baggswater.  'Ton 
could  have  had  a  capital  studio 
here,  Lionel,  and  I  could  have 
peeped  in  on  yon  sometimes,  without 
teehng  that  I  was  interrapting  Mr. 
Bathurst,'  she  urged^  in  referenoe 
to  her  picpodticm* 


*  You  can  do  that  now,  Marian ; 
the  ** Battle  of  the  Bards"  doesn't 
occupy  much  of  his  time  just  at 
present;  he  has  got  an  idea  of 
another  subject  from  the  same  poem 
in  his  head — Venus  herself  lurinj; 
Tannhauser  up  the  fatal  mountain; 
so  ho  is  letting  himself  lie  fallow 
imtil  he  can  meet  with  a  model  for 
Venus.' 

*I  wonder  if  ho  will  find  one/ 
Mrs.  Sutton  replied,  looking  round 
towards  the  man  imder  discussion 
and  her  sister.  The  latter  looked 
fair  enough  to  bo  a  model  for  the 
goddess  of  beauty  at  the  moment 
The  notion  that  Frank  Bathnrst 
might  think  her  so,  and  perhaps  let 
it  be  known  that  he  thought  so,  to 
the  overthrowing  of  Mrs.  Sutton's 
claims  to  be  first  always,  roused  all 
the  sleeping  tigress  vanity  that  was 
always  there,  even  if  couchant,  in 
Marian's  character. 

'  I  was  looking  at  Trixy,  hopinp 
she  would  do,'  she  said,  carelessly 
turning  towards  Lionel  again;  'she 
has  good  features — perfect,  I  sup- 
pose they  may  be  called,— and  nice 
violet  eyes ;  but  she  is  no  Venus.' 

*  Bathurst  will  not  readily  find  a 
better  tyi)e.' 

*  It's  a  very  usual  English  type, 
however,'  Mrs.  Sutton  pursued.  She 
could  not  bear  that  her  own  brother 
should  admire  her  own  sister.  'A 
very  usual  English  type— fine  and 
fleshy,  and  wide-eyed ;  more  a  Juno 
than  a  Venus,  isn't  she,  Mark?' 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  had  just  come  in 
with  Edgar  Talbot,  seated  himself 
by  his  wife  before  he  answered— 

•I  am  not  sure  that  my  ideas 
about  the  respectiTe  goddesses  are 
very  clear :  what  is  the  question?* 

'Mr.  Bathurst  wants  a  face  to 
paint  Venus  from :  Trixy  will  not 
do?' 

•No;  but  his  cousin.  Miss  Lyon, 
will,' Edgar  Talbot  exclaimed.  Then 
he  felt  annoyed  with  himself  for 
saying  it,  or  thinking  it;  and  more 
horribly  annoyed  still  at  the  feet  of 
the  relationship  rising  to  his  recol- 
lection. '  That  mother  of  hers  will 
harass  Blanche  into  marrying  the 
feUow/  he  thought  angrily;  and 
then  he  determined  that  he  wwud 
tell  Lionel  to  keep  his  fnendawy 
fiom  his  (Edgar's)  house  on  TrixTs 
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aooooni    'It  will  sever  do  to  give  M   in  loTe  with  eveiy  loTeable 

him  the  freedom  of  the  place;  earthly  creature  they  meet'    Tru^ 

Lionel  will  qtiite  rmdeistand  that»'  remembered  her  sister's  words,  as 

he  said  to  himsell    Yet  it  did  not  Mr.  Bathnrst  looked  at  her  while 

give  him  any  great  uneasiness  to  see  telling  her  some  art  story,  nntil  he 

that  aheady  Trizy  and  Mr.  Frank  grew  confased  in  the  telling.  Tiizy 

Bathnrst  were  talking  a  dnet,  appfr-  was  not  sore  that  she  hoped  her 

rently  very  mncli  to  their  own  satis-  sister's  experience  might  be  ezcep- 

fiictioD.  tional;  bat  she  was  sore  that  Frajik 

'  My  experience  of  men  with  those  Bathurst's  eyes  were  of  the  most 

neayenly  blue  eyes  is,  that  they  heaTenly  blue. 


THE  DUKE'S  ANSWER 

A  MODXBN  MTTH. 

•  An  aoawer  trips  not  ever  off  the  toogae. 
A  rign  may  spieak  althoagh  the  voice  be  mute ; 
And  lilenoe,  with  the  finger  on  the  lip, 
Hath  pointed  manj  a  nuin  to  death  and  doom.' 

THE  Lady  Bertha  had  a  game  to  play. 
Though  bom  of  gentle  blood,  tiie  maid  was  poor, 
In  all,  alas !  that  gilds  poor  yirtne's  crown. 
A  worldly  matron  annt,  and  the  shaip  ronnd 
Of  three  lull  London  seasons,  did  their  best 
To  cnltivate  her  taste  for  strawberry  leayes. 
VThat  flower  might  blossom,  or  what  fniit  might  set 
Within  the  coronal  that  clips  the  brow 
Was  as  a  thought  uncared-for  or  undreamed. 
By  all  save  B^ha ;  and  she  hushed  it  down 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  her  troubled  heart 
The  duke  was  old ;  and  youth  is  youth ;  and  love 
Must  find  its  equal  in  all  things— or  die. 

Badly  the  Lady  Bertha  played  her  game. 
And  yet  she  won ;  as  dicers,  reckless  grown. 
Set  the  dice  reeling,  and  then  start  to  find 
The  winning  figure  uppeimost  at  last 
Befused  to  all  their  sti^y-measured  throws. 
The  game  was  won :  the  duke  was  at  her  feet. 

Did  triumph  moye  her,  with  a  regal  air. 
To  bid  him  rise  and  take  the  conqueror's  meed  ? 
Or  did  she  dally  with  her  prize,  and  make 
Sweet  &Your  sweeter  as  more  hard  to  win  ? 

Neither.    She  silent  stood  and  looked  aghast 
As  one  who  sees  the  spectre  of  her  fear 
Bather  than  living  substance  of  her  hope. 
She  reddened  upward  to  the  marble  brow 
As  though  her  purpose  flew  upon  her  face 
And  struck  her  suddenly  with  one  quick  blow 
To  shame  her  in  her  youth  and  maidenhood. 

Her  better  impulse  was  to  say  him  nay. 
Then  came  the  swift,  strong  trouble  of  the  world. 
And  all  that  world  would  say :  its  jeer— its  laugh. 
Its '  Ah,  poor  thing  1  she  sentimental  grew : 
You  heard— you  saw— she  jilted  the  old  duke : 
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She  thought,  perchance,  upon  that  poor  lieutenant 
Who  wooed  her  all  his  life,  from  boy  to  man; 
"Who,  as  he  should  do,  slipped  aside  and  let 
The  rich  duke  take  his  place.    Thank  you — some  ice : 
The  air  is  heavy ;  hark !  the  waltz  begins.' 

The  gentle  blood  in  my  lord  duke  perceived 
The  shadow  of  constraint  on  that  flushed  brow ; 
And  gave  her  time. 

So  she,  once  more  alone, 
Stood  tracing  wave-liko  circlets  on  the  wall 
That  seemed  to  course  about  a  ship  at  sea, 
Till  the  room  reeled  around  her.    All  she  felt 
AVas  sudden  respite,  mercifully  sent 
As  unto- one  whose  eyes  the  glimmering  axe 
Has  dazzled  like  to  a  departing  sun 
That  looks  its  last  upon  a  world  of  joy. 
•Twaa  respite ;  but  not  riddance.    All  she  knew 
Was  that  her  answer  would  be  looked  for  when 
Eed-branded  autumn  burned  upon  the  woods 
And  the  strayed-l)erries  tangled  in  her  path,* 
And  the  wild  equinox  brought  back  to  land 
The  ship  'True  Heart.' 

At  that  her  heart  made  panso^ 
And  all  her  thoughts  grew  tangled  as  the  ways 
In  moody  autumn  when  the  weeds  run  wild. 
What  was  that  ship  to  her? 

It  onoe  was  well 
Through  dull  long  nights  to  dream  about  the  ship, 
And  through  pale  visions  watch  the  tiger-leap 
Of  hungry  waves  that  broke  about  her  prow : 
To  list  in  waking  fiuicy  to  the  stram 
Of  groaning  timbers,  as  the  parted  hulk 
Let  in  grim  death  along  the  boundmg  swell 
That  upward  sprang  and  rode  the  startled  deck; 
Then  start,  and  shriek,  and  crave  for  mom  to  break 
The  shuddering  horrors  of  the  darkened  deep. 

'Twas  other  now.    Her  end,  long-hoped,  was  gained. 
The  strawberry  leaves  were  straying  to  her  feet, 
A  little  twisting  of  the  web  of  wiles, 
A  little  winding  of  the  threads  of  fate, — 
And  then  the  garland  for  the  duchess'  brow  I 

The  golden  year  was  rounding  to  its  close 
The  curl  of  the  eternal  serpent  grew 
Almost  a  ring  of  days.    Before  the  gale 
Autumn  let  fall  her  burthen  of  the  boughs. 
Along  the  tangled  path  the  strayed  leaves  trailed ; 
And  by  the  high-swelled  margin  of  the  brook 
The  dying  season  lay  with  h^  all  loose, 
Grassing  the  waters.  ' 

♦  The  word  itrawberry  is  fi-om  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  meatui  the  stray,  strewed,  or 
strnwed-berry,  so  named  from  the  irregular  shoots  sent  forth  by  the  plant.'  The  straw- 
berry leaf,  it  scarcely  need  be  said,  is  the  omanoent  of  the  dupal  coronet. 
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Gales  sped  beck  tbe  ship: 
The  ship '  Trae  Heart'  brongbt  Horace  Vernon  home. 
Nay,  more—such  sports  will  fickle  fortune  play — 
To-night  he  comes ;  to-mght,  too,  comes  the  duke : 
Horace  to  end  tiiat  broken  game  at  chess 
Left  but  half-played  the  day  he  sailed  to  sea,— 
^ertha  had  kept  the  board  untouched  till  now  I) 
The  duke  to  take  his  answer,  and  bear  home 
A  bride,  or  leave  a  heartless  jilt  in  scorn. 

The  two  were  seated  by  the  Indian  board. 
Her  white  hand  slid  an  easy  pawn  aside, 
And  captured  Horace's  chief  man  at  arms. 
He  took  reprisal  through  the  breach  thus  left, 
Seizing  her  bishop  by  the  bi-forked  crown. 
She  stood  rebuked.    Twas  a  strange  oversight 
Were  her  thoughts  wandering ?    i/e  was  all  himself, 
As  ripe  for  battle  as  when  rooted  fast 
Upon  the ' True  Heart's'  deck,  'mid  battering  guns. 
He  won  that  wound  that  crippled  his  best  arm. 
She  would  do  battle,  too.    So,  now  more  'ware. 
She  (gazing  meanwhile  on  his  rest-slung  arm^ 
Careered  her  knight  into  her  foe's  strong  hold. 
A  move  or  two,  and  all  the  game  seemed  hers. 
His  one  hand  seemed  to  comoat  ill  'gainst  two. 
Or,  were  his  thoughts,  too,  wandering  ? — At  that 
She  paused  again,  and  fell  in  musing  mood. 

Soon,  all  the  present  melted  from  her  view. 
Save  but  the  chequered  board,  of  dark  and  light 
By  turns,  as  were  her  hopes  of  rescue  near. 
And  one  poor,  broken,  standard-bearing  pawn. 
The  sUent  board  became  alive  with  dreams. 
The  serried  line  of  battle,  moving  on. 
Was  closing  round  one  small  devoted  band. 
The  captain  of  that  band— a  wounded  mon-^ 
Lifting  his  bright  face  loyal  to  the  last. 
Held  &st  a  banner  in  his  unsmit  hand, 
And  gallantly  went  down  to  death.    His  corse 
I^y  trampled ;  and  his  red-robed  freres 
Gave  way.    Anon,  a  black  funereal  band. 
Priest-headed,  came  and  bore  the  dead  to  dust 
Kings  followed,  mourning;  and  one  queenly  form 
Wearing  a  crown  upon  her  shame-flushed  brow« 
Stood  bowed  above  the  red  ^ve  of  the  man 
Who  died  so  loveless— yet  with  love  so  near ! 

The  board  grew  diuL    Her  streaming  tears  flowed  fast, 
Betraying  all  her  heart.    She  rose,  and  turned, 
And  would  have  hid  her  anguish  from  his  sight 
But  he  had  watched  her,  moved  as  she  was  moved. 
By  fears  of  lonely  life  and  loveless  death 
For  her  who  sat  so  silent,  &cmg  him 
With  the  wan  aspect  of  a  soul  all  lost 
That  wanders  wide  of  heaven  for  its  sins. 
Thus,  as  she  stood,  forbearing  now  no  more 
To  call  her  back  from  that  distempered  dream 
That  filled  her  eyes  with  waters  of  dismay. 
He  breathed  on  old  ancestral  name ;  a  name 
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Not  hers,  but  of  a  warrior  maid  who  bore 
Her  father's  crest  in  many  a  holy  war ; 
A  name  she  ever  bore  in  those  old  days 
Of  infiant  courtship,  lisped  beside  the  brook. 

The  dear  old  name  I    So  childlike  sweet  of  old  I 
The  martial  beauty  of  it  struck  her  home 
As  with  a  sense  of  high  and  strong  resolve 
Hid  in  her  nature,  waiting  but  the  call 
Of  some  true  soul  to  rouse  it  into  act. 
So,  making  one  brief  struggle  of  weak  shame 
At  thought  of  that  poor  dukedom  and  its  duke. 
She  lifted  up  her  sudden  eyes  to  his. 

An  instant  movement  drew  her  to  his  side ; 
And  to  his  shoulder  fell  her  drooping  head. 
Like  a  rath  snowdrop. 

But  the  while  she  leaned. 
Safe  as  a  plumeless  bird  in  nested  brake. 
The  air  filled  full  with  life — and  spring  come  back— 
And  all  the  winter  wandered  from  the  world, — 
Came  ushered  footsteps  up  the  soundless  stair; 
And  in  the  open  door,  lo the  duke  1 

What  need  we  more  ?    The  better  game  was  played. 

Her  early  error  wept  for  and  atoned, 

The  Lady  Bertha  proved  a  loyal  wife. 

Her  feet,  love-guided  to  the  nobler  path, 

Trod  firm,  and  no  more  walked  the  slippery  ways 

Of  worldlings.    Still  she  dreamed ;  but  dreamed  no  more 

Of  gilded  coronals.    Her  heart  has  found 

Its  rest—it  may  be  on  a  troubled  wave 

Angels  alone  can  smooth  with  halcyon  wing. 

But  when  the  noisy  traflSc  of  the  world 

Jars  on  her  sense,  and  all  its  poor  vain  pomp 

Bolls  past  hei  as  a  cloud,  her  soul  is  far. 

Far  on  the  great  wide  waters  with  the  brava. 

£LSLiN0B4  L.  HSBVE7. 
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THE  WINDING  OP  THE  SKEIN. 

THE  orchard  trees  are  white  with  snow. 
As  they  were  white  with  bloom. 
Foam-white,  and  like  a  sea  beneath 

The  window  of  the  room ; 
And  fitfully  an  April  sun 

Now  went,  now  gleam'd  again. 
But  longest  gleam'd,  I  think,  to  eoo 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

We  were  two  sisters,  Maud  and  I« 

And  dwelt,  as  still  we  dwell. 
In  the  old  house  among  the  trees 

Our  mother  loved  so  well ; 
A  few  old  friends  we  had,  and  priz'd. 

Nor  others  songht  to  gain. 
But  chiefly  one  whose  name  recalls 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Our  artist-neighbour,  Clement,  loved 

The  orchard  like  a  boy. 
The  bloesora-roof,  the  mossy  boughs 

Made  half  his  summer  joy ; 
And  like  a  brother  in  our  hearts 

He  grew  in  time  to  reign,— 
And  this  was  he  whose  name  brings  back 

The  winding  of  the  skeiu. 

There  was  a  fonrth  that  day.    Ton  guess 

The  story  ere  'tis  told : 
Our  cousin  back  from  Pari8,—gay, 

Nor  coy,  nor  over-bold ; 
But  used  to  homage,  used  to  looks, 

There  was  no  need  to  feign, 
As  Clement  found  ere  they  began 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

I  saw  them  as  they  met,  and  read 

The  wonder  in  his  face, 
And  how  his  artist-eye  approved 

Her  beauty,  and  the  grace 
That  kindled  an  admiring  love 

His  heart  could  not  restrain. 
Though  hard  he  strove  with  it,  until 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

The  idle  hours  with  idle  toil 

We  sped,  and  talked  between : 
With  all  her  skill  our  cousin  wrought 

A  'broider'd  banner  screen : 
And  so  it  chanc'd  that  Clement's  aid 

She  was  to  glad  to  gain, 
And  ho— could  ho  refuse  to  help 

The  winding  of  the  skein  ? 

Bin^  after  nng  the  golden  floss 

About  liis  fingers  I'oll'd : 
He  thought—'  Her  hair  is  brighter  yet. 
It  has  tile  truer  gold. 
Of  Vr.— >o.  Lxn.  y 
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I  read  this  in  his  eyes,  that  strove 

To  turn  from  her  in  vain, 
And  loath'd  my  raven  tresses  throngh 

The  winding  of  the  skein, 

EoTmd  after  round  they  wound  before 

The  task  was  wholly  done. 
And  if  their  fingers  touched,  the  blood 

Straight  to  his  cheek  would  run ; 
And  if  the  knotted  silk  she  chid 

Her  voice  through  every  vein 
Went  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  throughout 

The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Eound  after  round,  until  the  end. 

And  when  the  end  was  there 
Ho  knew  it  not,  but  sat  mth  hands 

Kais'd  in  the  empty  air : 
The  ringing  of  the  merry  laugh 

Startled  his  dreaming  brain. 
And  then  he  knew  his  heart  ensnar'd 

In  winding  of  the  skein. 

'  Beneath  the  apple-blooms  that  day, 

And  many  a  day  they  strayed : 
I  saw  them  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

While  hard  for  death  I  prayed. 
And  still  those  blossoms  like  these  snows 

Benumb  my  heart  with  pain, 
And  Maud  knows  well  when  I  recall 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

W.S. 
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Eartr  ^Mtfitbuxt^  antr  tige  late  Eortr  3viMct  S&nifibt  3Brttcr* 

I'  OBD    WESTBUEY'S    portrait  Ton  might  perhaps  associato  with 

J  illustrates  at  once  the  truth  that  calm  countenance  the  idea  of 

and  the   fallacy  of  physiognomy,  conscious    intellect    and   superior 

His  countenance  indicates  his  real,  power;  yon  might  imagine  it  united 

original  nature,  and  so,  in  a  certain  with  a    bland,  half-oompassionate 

sense,  his  character,  but  does  not  bearing   towards  others;   but  yoti 

give  you  an  idea  of  his  habitual  na-  would  not  suppose  that  it  coTered, 

ture  and  his   acquired   character,  but  scarce  concealed,  the  most  su- 

Probably   there    has  never    been  percilious  contempt  of  all,  however 

known  a  man  of  greater  eminence  elevated,  except  himaelf.  You  might 

and  more  enemies.    You  would  not  fiancy  that  those  lips  spoke  calmly, 

think  so,  looking  at  his  portrait,  or  perhaps  softly,  but  you  could  not 

gazing  on  his  countenance;  it  all  suppose  that  they  lisped  forth  in 

seems  so  placid,  so  benignant,  and  such  soft  voice  accents  of  almost 

so  benevolent,  you  would  be  willing  genuine  sweetness ;  and  least  of  all 

to  believe  him  when  he  assured  you  would  you  realize  that   the  words 

— as  he  is  fond  of  saying— with  his  they   lisped  were    almost   always 

peculiar  calm,  soft,  lisping  utter-  words  of  the  most  contemptuous  or 

ance,  that  '  benevolence  is  the  dis-  compassionate  scorn, 

tinguishing  feature  of  his  character.'  Yet  the  features  do  not   speak 
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wisely,  and  the  ooimteimnce,  after 
all,  does  not  falsify  physiognomy. 
Tb^  portray  the  man's  original 
natiuej  the  rest  is  his  aoqnized  cha- 
racter. The  key  to  the  puzzle  is 
that  SirlLBethell  affected  a  charac- 
ter very  different  from  his  real  na- 
tora.  He  has  always  assumed  a  far 
greater  degree  of  scorn  than  he  felt, 
though  that  was  great  enough,  no 
•douhi  He  assumed  an  air  of  calm 
disdain,  and  it  hecame  habitual  to 
him;  he  affected  a  calm,  scornful 
utterance  and  manner,  and  it  has 
become  a  second  nature.  And  thus 
be  acquired  by  degrees  a  sort  of 
^second  character  which  is  not  na- 
tural, except  so  fieff  as  it  no  doubt 
is  the  growth  of  the  pride  of  his 
inatmre.  A  single  anecdote  of  him 
rereals  this.  There  was  an  old 
•chancery  barrister  with  whom  he 
used  to  contend,  and  of  whom  he 
used  to  apeak  with  thrilling  oon- 
lempi  '  That  fellow,'  he  lisped  out, 
^lost  me  a  thousand  a  year  with  his 
infernal  prolixity  and  incurable  dul- 
ness.'  Yet  no  sooner  was  he  Chan- 
cellor than  he  presented  the  son  of 
his  old  professional  rival  with  a 
good  place.  Now  there  is  the  man 
in  his  double  nature,  his  acquired 
halrits  of  affected  contempt  spring- 
ing from  his  intellectual  pride,  and 
his  acts  of  real  goodness  springing 
•from  his  natural  kindliness.  And 
he  is  a  man  to  stand  by  his  friends : 
a  fii]»  feature  in  a  man's  character. 
B^ond  all  doubt.  Lord  Westbury 
has  that  to  be  said  in  his  favour, 
ihat  he  is  a  stanch  friend,  and 
never  shrank  from  doing  his  best 
for  any  one  who  had  served  him. 
In  this,  perhaps,  he  is  better  than 
better  men.  But  it  illustrates  his 
mixed  character.  There  probably 
never  was  a  man  in  whose  charac- 
ter were  mixed  up  such  diverse 
elements  natural  and  acquired. 
Hence  the  result—there  never  was 
a  man  more  disliked  or  more  be- 
loved. And,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  there  really  is  some  truth 
in  his  own  idea  of  himself— the  ex- 
chancellor  is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He 
will  do  kind  things,  but  he  never 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  say- 
ing unkind  things.  His  second 
nature  is  scorn  of  other  men,  and 
his  luxury  is  sarcasm.    The  secret 


of  the  dislike  entertained  for  him  is 
what  perhaps  an  acute  physiogno- 
mist might  detect  even  in  wose 
bland,  calm  features— an  overween- 
ing, egotistical  confidence  in  his 
own  superior  intellect,  and  a  pro- 
found scorn  and  contempt  for  other 
meiL  Coupled  with  the  feeling 
arising  from  it  is  a  great  talent  for 
sarcasm  and  an  immense  alacrity  in 
its  exercise,  which  of  course  is  only 
another  word  for  making  enemies. 
Taking  these  elements  of  character 
into  consideration,  and  looking  again 
carefully  at  that  fine  countenance, 
possibly  our  readers  may  imagine 
him  as  Lord  Derby  graphically  de- 
scribed him,  as  '  standing  up  and 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  pouring 
upon  the  head  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent a  continuous  stream  of  vitriolic 
acid.'  Nothing  less  forcible  thsm 
that  remarkable  expression  could 
describe  the  biting,  scorching  sar- 
casm of  the  ex-chancellor.  So  he 
was  when  Sir  Richard  Bethel! ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  never  vras  a 
man  in  the  profession  of  whom  so 
many  pungent,  sarcastic  witticisms 
were  reported.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  effect  as 
they  were  uttered  in  that  calm, 
sweet,  lisping  voice,  with  such  slow- 
ness of  utterance  and  such  bland- 
ness  of  countenance,  with  such  an 
amusing  contrast  between  the  honied 
accents  and  the  biting  words.  When 
the  late  Lord  -  Chancellor  (Lord 
Cranworth)  was  Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir  Bichard  spoke  of  him  as  'that 
respectable  old  woman;'  and  once, 
when  the  Yice-Chancellor  said  he 
would  '  turn  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,'  Sir  Richard  turned  round  to 
his  junior,  and  with  his  usual  bland, 
calm  utterance  said, '  Take  a  note 
of  that;  his  Honour  says  he  will 
turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  his  mind,'  So  when  some  one 
said  of  an  attorney-general  for  whom 
he  had  a  contempt,  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  put  any  one  over  his  head. 
Sir  Richard  said,  in  the  same  calm, 
lisping  accents, '  Head,  did  you  say  ? 
Has  he  a  head?'  The  exquisite 
effect  of  these  sarcasms  was  so  much 
the  result  of  utterance  that  they 
could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  heard  them ;  but  by  at- 
tentively studying  the  features  of 
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the  portrait,  and  imagining  a  pecn- 
liarly  soft,  sweet,  calm  Yoice,  utter- 
ing these  stinging  sayings,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  effect 
on  the  deh'ghted  hearers.  Being 
asked  how  he  was  getting  on  in  an 
appeal  before  an  archbishop,  and 
his  assessor,  a  learned  doctor,  he 
said,  'Getting  on,  did  you  say? 
How  is  it  possible  to  get  on  before 
two  silly  dd  mm  who  understand 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter?* 
Arguing  a  case  in  error  before  the 
judges,  one  of  them,  for  whom  he 
had  a  dislike,  asked  him  a  question 
which  somewhat  pinched  him,  upon 
which  he  blandly  replied,  in  his 
sweetest,  softest  accents,  '  Before  I 
answer  the  question,  may  I  venture 
to  entreat  your  lordship  to  recon- 
sider it,  for  I  am  sure  upon  consi- 
deration you  will  perceive  that  it 
involves  a  self -evident  absurdity,^ 
It  may  seem  scarcely  credible  that 
such  things  have  been  said;  but 
such  was  the  sweetness,  calmness, 
and  softness  of  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  said,  that,  somehow,  they 
passed  by  before  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  had  received 
the  shock  of  surprise,  especially  as 
the  sting  was  always  at  the  end,  and 
Sir  Richard  went  on  with  his  argu- 
ment as  calm  and  unruffled  as  if  he 
had  just  paid  a  happy  compliment 
It  was  the  sublime  of  insolence :  it 
wa^  insolence  sublimated  almost  to 
grandeur. 

For  his  professional  opponents 
and  rivals  ne  had  an  unbounded 
contempt;  for  all  but  one,  that 
was  Mj.  Rolt,  who,  indeed,  was 
the  only  one  who  was  a  match  for 
him.  Yet  even  to  him  he  would 
assume  his  habitual  air  of  calm  supe- 
riority. '  So  much '  he  said  once 
when  replying  to  him— 'so  much 
for  my  learned  friend's  first  argu- 
ment! But,  my  lords,  as  the  jxatha 
of  error  are  numerous,  and  devious, 
my  learned  friend  has  another  argu- 
ment, to  which  I  will  now  advert.* 
Imagine  this,  spoken  slowly,  loflily, 
sweetly,  lisjinglyl  It  was  impos- 
sible to  help  smiling*  and  even  Mr. 
Bolt  who  is  good-numoured  and 
sensible,  enjoyed  it;  and  the  judges 
laughed.  But  Sir  Bichard  went  on, 
loftily  and  lispingly,  with  that  un- 
approachable air  of  snporioiity,  in 


which  no  man  at  the  Bar  or  on  th& 
Bench,  in  living  memory,  ever  re- 
sembled him.  It  was  a  peculiar 
feature  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell's 
character  that  his  scorn  was  too 
lofty  to  have  anything  in  it  of  a 
cunning  or  spite.  It  was  lofty  and 
overbearing,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it  either  of  littleness  or  bitterness. 
Sir  Richard's  sarcasms  were  rather 
scornful  than  spiteful,  and  had  often 
more  of  wit  than  bitterness.  You 
saw  that  his  object  was  rather  to 
display  his  air  of  superiority  and 
gratify  his  pride,  than  to  give  pain 
or  wreak  revenge.  He  was  too  proud 
for  small  resentments,  and  had  too 
constant  a  sense  of  his  own  supe- 
riority to  condescend  to  wrangle  or 
to  quarrel.  He  could  not,  for  the 
world,  have  so  compromised  hi» 
dignity;  and  this  dignity  of  tono 
and  manner  he  never  lost  even  while 
at  the  Bar. 

This  happy  gift  of  dignity,  with 
its  alloy  of  sarcasm  and  scorn,  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  Woolsack 
and  the  House  of  Lords;  and  he 
quickly  made  every  lord  there  of 
any  mark  or  eminence^  his  foe— at 
least  among  the  law  lords,  with 
whom  he  came,  of  course,  more^ 
constantly  in  contest  His  animo- 
sity to  Lord  Chelmsford — his  con- 
tempt for  Lord  Cranworth  —  his 
scorn  for  Lord  Wensley dale— all 
were  unbounded,  and  could  only  bo 
conveyed  by  his  -wcmderfnl  power 
of  sarcasm.  And,  above  all,  he 
loved  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
Common  Law  Judges,  upon  appeals 
Beading  a  sentence  from  one  of  their 
judgments,  he  said  to  counsel,  who 
attended  to  support  it — '  Pray,  Mr. 
So-and-So,  upon  which  of  these  pro- 
positions do  you  intend  to  relj? 
for  you  must  perceive  that  they  are 
utterly  inconsistent'  His  power 
of  exciting  enmity  was  unrivalled 
and  he  revelled  in  it  He  could 
throw  into  a  few  bland  wordn. 
spoken  in  the  calmest  tone,  a  bitter- 
ness of  sarcasm  which  would  make 
a  man  his  enemy  for  life.  He  wsj: 
an  embodiment  of  intellectual  prido 
He  had  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  superiority  to  other 
men,  even  the  very  highest  in  his 
own  profession,  and  loved  to  show 
his  sense  of  it  by  the  most  intense 
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find  impasaoned  eoom  for  them. 
FerhapB  yon  might  not  have  found 
it  out  from  his  featnies,  but,  being 
awaro  of  it,  possibly-— tnniing  to  hia 
poit]mt--jrou  may  fuicy  that  yon 
oaa  read  it  there.  At  ail  eTents,  if 
you  ever  saw  and  heard  him—only 
for  a  QKMDent—theze  could  be  no 
imsbake  about  it  The  first  words 
ho  uttered  would  suffice  to  give  the 
impresyoUf  at  once,  of  superior  in- 
leUeot  and  of  unmesfiuxable  pride. 
The  spirit  of  scorn  and  saroasm 
seoras  native  to  his  breast,  and  to 
bref^e  in  every  tone  of  his  Voice;, 
•  which  even  aflbcts  more  scorn  than 
be&ela  How  unlike  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbam—ea^,  natural^and  genial; 
whose  Yoioe  rings  out  in  bright  and 
lively  topies  of  gwd-heartedness  1 

Theie  oould  not  be  a  greater  con- 
tiMt  than  the  portraits  and  the 
characters  of  these  two  eminent  men 
Uieeent;  yet  Uhey  were  for  many 
years  associated  tc^ther.  Ih^y  were 
law  officen  of  the  orownoithe  same 
time;  tbej  were  Benchers  oi  the 
rame  Ian:  and  Sir  Alexander  will 
tell  a  gooa  sUury^how  Sir  Bichard 
oBoe  ^id  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  inde* 
seiibable  eompassioni  'My  dear 
fellow,  equity  wdll  swallow  up  your 
common  law.'  '  I  don't  know  about 
tittty'saidSir  Alexander,  'bntvoull 
find  it  nether  hard  of  digestion  l'^  The 
remark  and  the  repartee  veiy  well 
convey  the  chaiacteristioa  of  the 
two  men,— the  one  all  supercilious 
pride  and  sotHm,  the  other  of  a 
quick,  Uvely,  generous  q>irit. 

With  Lord  Weatbury  may  very 
fitly  be  associated  the  late  Lord 
Justiee  Knight  Aroce.  Alaal  we 
have  lost  him  S 

LordJuatioe  Knight  Bruce  had 
been  msailf  twenty  years  on  the 
Bench ;  ana  as  he  left  tibe  Bar  be- 
fore Sir  B.  Bethell  became  great 
there,  they  did  not  have  any  rivalry 
aa  advocates.  Bui  they  come  fear* 
f  oUy  into  collision  when  Sir  Bichard 
hod  become  greats  and  came  before 
the  Lord  Justice  as  an  advocate. 
The  Lord  Justice,  as  a  veteran  and 
veneiable  lawyer,  d^ply  versed  in 
the  nrindples  of  equity,  could  not 
brook  the  overbearing  tone  of  Sir* 
Bichard,  and  t2ie  profound  scorn 
with  which  he  always  spoke  of 
^3ewB  opposed  to  his  own.    And  aa 


they  almost  equally  excelled  in  the 
£Bktcu  gift  of  sarcasm,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  scenes  ensued. 

The  Lord  Justice  was  a  man  of 
greater  depth  than  Sir  Bichard, 
wough  not  of  such  brilliant  ability ; 
and  you  could  see,  from  his  features^ 
that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  thought 
and  reflective  mood.  Tou^  would 
not  gue6&  however,  that  he  had  a 
Tein  of  dry,  grave  humour,  which 
he  delighted  in  displaying ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  traits  which  excited 
Sir  Bichard*s  scorn.  It  marked  the 
distinction  between  the  two  men 
that  though  the  Lord  Justice  was 
often  sarcastic^  Sir  Bichard  was 
never  humorous.  And  though  the 
wit  of  the  Lord  Justice  per- 
haps was  sarcastic^  it  was  rarelj 
ever  ao  severe,  so  scorching  as  Sur 
Bichard's,  There  was  always  a 
touch  of  humour  about  it,  and  a 
tone  of  good-humour,  quite  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  great  advo- 
cate's. The  Lord  Justice  had  a 
grave,  solid,  old-fashioned,  emphatio 
way  of  speaking,  which  very  much 
enhanced  the  effect  of  his  wit,  or 
humour:  and  the  di^srence  was, 
that  he  delighted  in  displaying  hid 
wit,  while  &  Bichard  delighted  in 
uttering  sarcasms.  The  Lord  Jus- 
tice had,  indeed,  a  kind  of  giaye 
judicial  waggery  about  himexoeed- 
mgly  drolL  He  has  been  known  to 
deliver  a  whole  judgment  in  the 
gravest  tone  possible— but  one  piece 
of  solemn  winery  from  beginm'ng 
to  end.  Such  was  his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  a  suit  between  an  attor- 
ney and  his  wife,  about  a  separation 
deedL  the  dispute  having  arisen  upon 
the  disposition  of  her  separate  pro- 
perty. 'The  court,'  commenced 
the  Lord  Justice,  'haa  been  now  for 
several  days  occupied  in  the  matri- 
monial quarrels  of  a  solicitor  and 
his  wif&  He  was  a  man  not  unac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  the  softer 
6ex»  for  ho  already  had  nine  chil- 
drcii,  by  three  successive  wives. 
She,  however— herself  a  widow — 
was  well  informed  of  all  these  ante- 
cedents; and,  it  appears,  did  not 
consider  them  any  objection  to  their 
union;  and  they  were  married  No 
sooner  were  they  united,  however, 
than  they  were,  unhappily,  dis- 
united by  unhappy  disputes  aa  to 
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her  property.  Theeo  disputes  dis- 
turbed even  the  period  usually  de- 
dicated to  the  soft  delights  of 
matrimony,  and  the  honeymoon 
was  occupied  by  endeavours  to  in- 
duce her  to  exercise  a  testamentary 
power  of  appointment  in  his  favour. 
She,  however,  refused,  and  so  we 
find  that,  in  dne  course,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  he  brought 
home,  with  some  disgust,  liis  still 
intestate  bride.  The  disputes  con- 
tinued ;  until  at  last  they  ex- 
changed the  irregular  quarrels  of 
domestic  strife  for  the  more  disci- 
plined warfajre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Poctors'  Commons.'  And  so  on,  in 
the  same  vein  of  irony,  to  the  end. 
So,  in  another  celebrated  judgment 
of  his,  about  the  'Agapemone,' 
which  he  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn.  So  in  a  case  as  to  the  con- 
Btruction  of  a  will.  After  counsel  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  day  contend- 
ing for  different  meanings,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  thus,  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  commenced  his 
judgment — ^'If,'  he  said,  'the  spirita 
of  the  departed  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  be  conscious  of  things 
which  take  place  here  below,  and  if 
the  spuit  of  the  testator  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on  here  to-day,  he 
must  have  been,  no  doubt,  consider- 
ably astonished — perhaps  I  might 
say  disgusted— at  the  intentions 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
and  the  Tarions  meanings  which 
have  been  put  upon  his  words. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  presume 
that  he  intended  what,  as  lawyers, 
we  make  his  words  to  mean— no 
matter  whether  he  meant  it  or  not.' 
All  this,  mind,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  sentient,  easy  tone,  and  with  a 
peculiarly  oracular  air,  which  im- 
mensely enhanced  the  effect  of  this 
judicial  waggery.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  greater  power  of 
grave  and  ironical  ridicule  than  was 
possessed  by  the  Lord  Justice ;  and 
thsre  are  few  judgments  of  his 
which  are  not  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  play  of  humour  or 
some  stroke  of  wit  His  was  a  mind 
which  gladly  relieved  the  tension  of 
severe  and  continuous  thought  by 
Buoh  sallies  of  wit  and  humour. 
There  was  nothing  ill-natured  in  hia 


character;  and  though  he  was  bo 
fond  of  it  that  he  would  not  abstain 
merely  lest  it  should  give  pain,  ho 
did  not  practise  it  at  all,  for  tho 
sake     of    giving    pain.     It   was 
simply  his  diversion,  his  deUght, 
his   enjoyment    to  be  witty  when- 
ever he  could.    If  to  be  witty  he 
must  be  sarcastic,  why  he  would  be 
so;  but  his  object  was  only  to  bo- 
witty.    He  had  a  little  harmless 
vanity  to   be  thought  witty;  and 
being  a  man  of  a  long  and  enlarged     i 
experience/and  of  a  deep,  cultivated,,    . 
and  reflective  mind,  he  was  never 
trivial,  though  playful  in  his  wit, 
and  never  vulgar  though  familiar  in 
his  pleasantries.     He  was  pedantic 
in  ms  tone,  with  a  grave,  formal, 
emphatic,  measured  way  of  speak- 
ing, more  resembli^ig  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron's  than  any  other  judge; 
and— like  him—belonging  to  an  old 
school,  now  passing  away. 

The  twenty  years'  difference  in 
the  professional  life  of  the  Lord 
Justice  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
mark,  indeed,  very  well  the  boundary 
between  the  past  and  the  present 
race  of  advocates.  The  Lord  Jus* 
tice  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  and  Sir  William  Follett,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  Sir  F- 
Thesiger,  and  Sir  F.  Kelly,  all  of 
whom  have  now  left  the  Bar ;  and 
the  last  of  whom  are,  one  by  one» 
leaving  the  Bench.  Long  may  they 
linger  there,  for  they  represent  a> 
school  of  greater  depyth  of  learning 
and  breadth  of  xnind  than  the 
present,  for  the  most  part,  are: 
and  the  {distinction  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  difference]  between 
the  thoughtful,  well-stored  mind 
of  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  more 
brilliant  and  showy  abilities  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice 
Enight  Bruce  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Agapemone '  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  richest  specimen  of  judicial 
irony  ever  uttered.  Beading  a  few 
passages  of  it,  and  then  looking  at 
the  portrait  of  the  I^nd  Jnstioe,, 
the  reader  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
get  infinitely  more  of  the  relish  and 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and  on  the  other 
bfmd  get  a  truer  idea  of  tho 
judidaT  character  of  the  liOid  Jus- 
tice than  he  possibly  oould  derive^ 
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diher  frcxm  the  portrait  or  the 
pernaiL  The  reader  should  bear 
in  mmd  that  the  Lord  Jnstioe  was 
eminantlT  grave,  slow,  solenm,  pre- 
dm,  and  sententioiiB  in  his  nuer- 
anoe^and  this  immensely  enhanced 
the  '  hnmoor '  of  the  thing. 

It  was  an  apptication,  It  should 
be  obasr^ed^on  thepart  of  an  infiemt, 
that  a  proper  guardian  shoold  be 
appointed,  and  that  his  father 
slionld  be  restrained  from  taking 
possession  of  him.  In  Ihe  grayest 
and  most  sententioos  tone,  t>nt  at 
the  same  time  the  deepest  irony^  he 
spoke  thns:^ 

'His  parents  are  both  liTing; 
one  of  them,  his  &ther,  a  natiye,  as 
I  collect,  of  Wales,  having  been 
edncated  with  a  view  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
I  do  not,  however,  collect  that  he 
proceeded  beyond  deacon's  orders, 
or  that  he  now  considers  himsdf 
to  be  a  member  of  that  chnrch; 
nor  doee  it  appear  that  he  has  any 
present  or  prospective  ^ferment, 
office,  employment,  business,  for^ 
tone^  means,  or  source  of  income 
whatever.'  (There  was  a  world  of 
judicial  izon^r,  of  grave,  solemn 
waggery  in  tms  carerol,  precise  enu- 
meration and  exclusion  of  every 
conceivable  source  of  income.) 
'  The  wife,  the  petitioner's  mother, 
18  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  fortune,  a  lady  in 
good  circumstances,  and  a  person 
of  respectabilibr,  with  a  portion  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds;  the 
marria^,  whether  equal  or  unequal 
otherwise,  seems,  in  that  respect  at 
least,  to  have  been  une^^ual,  for  the 
hnshond  had  not,  I  believe,  any  pro« 
perly.  It  took  place  without  the 
consent  of  ibe  mother,  and  it  seems, 
in  a  considerable  d^ree,  ascribable 
to  the  inflnenoe  and  ascendency  over 
her  mind  which  must,  I  fear,  be  said 
^mhappily  for  her,  to  have  been  ao- 
qoired  and  exercised  by  a  fanatio 
or  a  pseudo-fanatio  preacher,  who 
atjyled  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Lord;  who  seems  to  have  acted 
len  as  a  "  go-between"  than  as  a 
Bpiritnal  director  in  forming  this 
and  other  matches  between  endowed 
ladies  and  such  of  his  tbUowers  or 
Bffiociatea  of  the  other  sex  as  were 
lodged  fit  fiir  his  purpose.    One  of 


these  was  the  person  (the  petitioner's 
fiftther),  whom  Miss  Agnes  N— — 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  believe 
it  was  the  will  of  God  to  reveal, 
through  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
that  she  should  marry,  and  whom 
she  did  so  marry  very  much  on 
that  ground.  She  marzied  withouft 
a  setUement:  her  fortune,  conse- 
quently, came  into  his  power.  The 
want  of  a  settlement  was,  however, 
not  through  ovevsigfat:  she  men* 
tioned  the  subject  to  him  it  appears* 
at  the  same  timtf  mentioning  a  pro^ 
mise,  probably  couneoted  with  it, 
which  she  had  made  to  her  parents. 
It  appears  that  not  quite  three 
weeks  before  fbe  maxnage  he  was 
moved,  and  penaitted  himself,  to 
write  to  her,  this  all  but  impossible 
letter.'  Th^  the  Lord  Justice  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  '  all  but  impos- 
sible letter '  in  tones  of  irony  whudi 
made  it  ibr  those  who  heard  it  a 
treat  they  will  never  forget  It  ran 
thus: — 

'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled 
under  your  present  circumstances, 
neither  let  it  be  afiraid  at  what 
iriends  or  foes  may  snggestL  Abide 
in  the  Spirit  and  will  of  Qod,  and 
then  will  your  peace  be  like  a  river, 
wide  and  overflowing,  and  your 
soul  will  be  borne  sweetly  afong  the 
stream  of  time  until  it  reaches  the 
ocean  of  eternal  vest  and  quiet 
What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  also 
unto  Harriet  and  Clara '  (her  sisters). 
'  Assure  them  of  my  love,  and  let 
them  trust  themselves  to  be  carried 
by  foith,  &c  My  beloved  Agnes,  I 
must  write  to  you  just  what  the 
Spirit  leads  me  to  do.  This  I  do 
with  the  more  oonfidenoe,  because 
I  believe  you  have  an  ear  to  what 
the  Lord  may  say  unto  you  through 
him  that  loveth  yon.  You  mention 
your  desire  to  have  a  settlement 
of  your  property  upon  yourself. 
This,  I  assure  you,  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
is  so  still ;  but  last  evening  waiting 
on  Ood  this  matter  came  quite  un- 
expectedly before  me.  I  had  en- 
tirely put  it  away  from  my  thoughts, 
leaving  it  to  take  its  course  as  you 
might  be  led  to  act;  but  Qod  will 
not  have  it  sa  He  shows  me 
that  the  principle  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  (Sod's  word,  and  altogether 
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at  variance  with  that  confidence 
which  is  to  exist  between  ns,  who 
aie  of  one  spirit  This  desire  on 
yonr  part  must  be  abandoned ;  give 
it  np  to  Qod,  and  show  that  jou 
can  trust  his  fajthfiilness,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  confidence  you 
repose  in  hixa  will  not  be  diup- 
pointed.  As  regards  the  promise 
you  made  to  your  pazents,  any 
promise  made  when  you  were  un- 
oouTerted,  and  which  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  word  of  God,  you 
are  not  to  abide  by;  neither  would 
it  be  right  in  you  to  adhere  to  it 

'  I  must  bid  you  fiEurewell,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  abide  in  much  love, 

*  Yours  affectionately  in  the 
'everlasting  covenant, 
'  Bboihsb  Thomas. 

'  The  testimony  of  Jesus  will  be 
proclaimed  in  "  AduUam  "  on  Sun- 
day/ 

After  reading  this  '  all  but  im- 
possible letter/  the  Lord  Justice 
proceeded: 

'  Even  this  unparalleled  perform- 
ance fidled  to  open  the  lady's  eyes, 
and,  her  marriage  taking  place,  she 
became  annexed,  and  an  addition  to 
the  school,  or  suite,  of  "  the  servant 
of  the  Lord."  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom visited  various  places  from 
tiie  time  of  their  marriage  for  more 
thaii  half  a  year.  During  the  latter 
part  of  that  time  they  were  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  lodged  at  a  house  where 
*•  the  servant  of  the  Lord  "  was  also 
Jiving ;  and  here  the  lady  appears  to 
have  received  from  her  nusband, 
and  not  from  him  alone,  treatment 
of  a  coarse,  harsh,  and  unmanly 
description.  In  January,  1846, "the 
servant  of  the  Lord  **  and  some  of 
his  followers  and  associates  went^  I 
'  believe,  professionally  to  Bridge- 
water,  leaving  the  lady  and  her 
nusband  behind.  Some  of  these, 
including  the  husband,  but  not  his 
wife,  wece  soon,  it  seems,  sent  for. 
The  summons— which  professed,  I 
believe,  to  be  a  call  to  attend  a 
spiritual  tea-purty— was  obeyed,  and 
he  went,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
him.  The  husband  sent  for  his 
clothes,  and  then,  having  received 
them,  he  despatched  to  his  wife  this 
indescribable  communication :-- 

**  Mt  best  Bblovbd,— I  herewith 
enclose  you  a  small  portion:  eat. 


drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly;  and 
let  your  soul  delight  in  &tnes8;  let 
the  will  of  God  be  your  home  and 
resting-place.  '  The  servant  of  the 
Lord'  told  me  that  you  would  not 
be  in  your  present  state  unless  you 
had  rebelled  months  a^o,  and  thus 
you  will  suffer  for  it  m  not  being 
able  to  go  about  with  me  as  you 
otherwise  would ;  but  when  I  see 
you  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  for 
the  present  abide  quietly  where  you 
are,  and  go  on  as  if  I  were  with  you. 
We  are  separated,  but  we  are  not 
severed,  and  I  abide^  dearest,  the 
same  your  unchanging  and  affec- 
tionate Bbothxb  Thomas." 

'  When^'  continued  the  Lord  Jos- 
tic»e,  'it  is  known  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  did  not  zetozn,  but  that 
his  departure  fsaai  her  was  the 
conmieDoement  of  a  total  separation, 
such  a  composition  may  seem  to  be 
in  the  last  degree  perplexing.'  Then 
after  commenting  upon  the  deser- 
tion in  terms  in  which  indignation 
abeorbed  irony,  the  Lord  Justice 
resumed  his  tone  of  irony.  '  Such 
a  course  of  conduct  seemsinezplica- 
ble,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
the  influence  and  ascendancy  of  the 
person  calling  himself  "  the  servant 
of  the  Lord"  had  been  exerted,  and 
prevailed  over  "Brother  Thomas," 
aa  strangely  as  they  had  at  one 
time  over  his  wife.  I  collect  that 
after  the  marriage  she  exhibited 
symptoms  of  insubordination,  not 
towards  her  husbuid,  but  towards 
"  the  servaat  of  the  Lord ;"  attempted 
to  shake  her  husband's  allegiance  to 
him,  and  was  found  out  However, 
upon  these,  or  no  more  just  grounds^ 
"the servant  of  the  Lord"  tock  a 
dislike  to  the  lady  after  the  marriage, 
and  did  mainly,  if  not  solely,  influ- 
ence her  husband's  mind  in  his  ill- 
treatment  and  desertion  of  her.  No  * 
ought  it  probably  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  spontaneous  feelings  tha 
he  wrote  to  ner  thecoarse  and  shame- 
ful letter  dated  the  "Agapemone,"' 
which  the  Lord  Justice  proceeded 
to  read,  and  which  had  this  passage 
and  others  similar :  '  I  write  merely 
to  inform  you  of  my  determination 
concerning  you:  God  is  pure  and 
holy— I  am  His  and  He  is  mm, 
and  you  are  mine;  and  I  am  re- 
solved to  use  the  authority  God  has 
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gfren  me,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
can  and  Tdll  oompel  yon  to  live 
Tdiete  and  how  I  please,  and  subject 
yon  to  my  will  and  anthority, 
throngh  God's  pnre  love  to  me ;  and 
in  this  I  have  hitherto  yielded  to  yotf 
the  greatest  indulgence,  and  yon 
have  abnsed  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence I  trusted  you  with  as  you 
have  abused  your  eveiy  other  bless- 
ing. I  have  therefore  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  you  aware  that  I 
can  and  will  direct  your  life,  and 
this  I  will  cause  you  to  know  by  my 
actions  and  not  only  by  my  words. 
Should  you  again  write,  or  speak 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  I  will  imme- 
diately remove  your  residence,  and 
take  the  child  under  my  own  eye, 
and  superintend  the  expendituxe  of 
the  mon^  for  God's  glory,'  Ao. 

'The  power  of  ''the  servant  of 
the  Lord,"'  gnrely  continued  the 
Lord  Justice,  'over  the  husband's 
mind  seems  to  have  remained  un- 
dtmim'riied,  although  the  lady  ap- 
pens  to  have  been  cured.  It  is  m 
such  a  state  of  things  that  he  has 
been  endeavooring  to  acquire  the 
poflsessioxi  and  custody  of  the  son, 
which  would,  of  course,  involve  the 
care  and  direction  of  his  education. 
But  there  are  other  fiMrts  in  the  case, 
and  other  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidared.  To  what  abode  is  he  to 
take  the  child?  None  is  suggestedi 
eicept  the  somewhat  mystenous  es- 
tabhshment,  of  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  fow  words.  It 
appears  that  ''the  servant  of  the 
Ixnd"  has  founded  or  foimed  a 
caonobttical  establishment,  which, 
thoogti  not  on  the  Eurinus,  but  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  he  nas  denomi- 
nated "Agapemone,"  a  name,  no 
doubt,  adopted  in  order  to  make  the 
people  of  Somersetshire  understand 
or  guess  its  object,  which,  however, 
unluekily,  I  fear,  few  either  there  or 
elsewhere  in  any  very  clear  manner 
do.  The  establishment  scarcely 
seems  to  be  a  convent  eilher  in  oon- 
neotfom  with  the  Greek  Church  or 
otherwise.  Its  inmates,  whoarenot 
a  few,  andareof  each  sex,  can  hardly 
be  nuns  or  friars,  for  some,  though 
not  ail  of  them,  are  married  couples, 
and  the  men  and  women  are  not 
wparated.  They,  however,  call 
themsdves,  and  address  each  other. 


as  brothers  and  ststers,  and  there 
appears  to  be  something  of  a  reli- 
gious kind,  whether  reidly  or  only 
professedly,  in  the  nature  or  design 
of  the  institution,  which  might  per- 
haps be  described  as  a  spiritaal 
boarding-house,  though  to  what 
kind  of  religion,  if  any,  tixe  in- 
mat&  belong  does  not,  I  think, 
appear.  I  believe  that  they  do  not 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  in  or 
out  of  the  Establishment  They 
sing  hymns,  I  think,  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Being ;  but,  as  loollect, 
they  do  not,  in  the  sense  of  suppli- 
cation or  entreaty  to  God,  pimy  at 
all.  The  Agapemonians  anpear  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  bodily  exer- 
cise of  a  cheerfhl  and  amusing  kind. 
Their  stables,  according  to  uie  de- 
scription given  of  them,  must  be 
uneaceptionabla  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Agapemonians  hunt,  but 
they  seem  distinguished  both  aa 
cavaHeis  and  charioteers.  Th^play 
moreover,  frequently  or  occasion- 
ally, at  lively  and  energetic  games, 
such  as  "hockey,"  ladies  and  all,  so 
that  their  lives  may  be  considered 
less  as  ascetic  than  frolicsome.  The 
particulars,  however,  of  the  Aga- 
lonian's  exterior  existence,  not 
open  to  general  observation, 
are  little,  if  at  all,  known  beyond 
their  own  boundoiy.  Now  tms'is 
the  establishment  in  which  the  fiither 
in  this  case  has  been,  and  is,  one  of 
the  dwellers.  He  has,  I  apprehend, 
no  other  home,  and  thither,  accord- 
^B^Jf  I  suppose  that  he  would  take 
his  son.  But  God  forbid  that  I 
should  be  accessory  to  condemning 
any  child  to  such  a  state  of  probable 
debasement!  As  h'ef  would  I  have 
on  my  conscience  the  responsibility 
of  consigning  this  boy  to  a  camp  of 
gipedesr 

These  extracts  illustrate  better 
than  any  words  of  ours  could  pos- 
sibly do  the  judicial  character  of  the 
Lord  Justice.  They  aro  so  eharac- 
teristio  of  him,  indeed,  that  no  other 
judge  upon  the  bench  could  have 
pronounced  it,  and  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  judicial  character 
and  style  of  our  judges  would  re- 
cognize it  in  a  moment:  perhaps 
any  one  of  its  more  remarkable 
passages  nay,  there  fe  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  it  which  would  not  be 
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t^eoogntod  bb  IAl  Tbd  ^tdgmfint^ 
it  may  be  added,  was  deliT«red  az* 
teen  yean  ago:  the  Lord  Jiuftioo 
bad  then  beea  eereml  yean  upon 
the  bokch :  be  "tvas  still,  ait  the  time  of 
"vnritifig  these  lines,  in  the  foil  exar* 
oieeof  his  great  Judicial  abilities  in 
the  high  offiee  wmoh  he  had  so  lo^g 
filled:  he  had  thus  been  moie  tftan 
t^NFsnty  yeazs  upon  the  bench,  and 
had  pxerioosly  been,  we  beUere, 
over  thirty  yean  at  tbe  bar ;  and 
these  simple  iaets,  taken  logetheiL 
will  amply  suffice  to  show  that  Lord 
Justice  Knight  Bruce ivas  oneof  the 
most  wondeifal  men  thai  we  hav« 
o'^rer  known  in  medem  times  npon 


thebendi;  nor  was  there  anr  one  in 
Westminstor  Hall  who  could  com* 
pare  nith  him  ezoept  tbe  lata  Lord 
Chief  Bacon,  Sir  F.  JPollock. 

We  have  lately  loot  both  these 
eminent  judges:  thafint  by  death, 
the  jatter,  we  rejoice  to  say,  only  by 
lOthrement  Bnt  not  the  less-* 
rather  all  the  more  on  that  acoonnt 
-^aze  they  retained  ■ti^w^p  our 
*8ketohes ;'  fat  they  both  Monged 
to  a  great  school  of  sebolariike  and 
accomplished  lawyen,  who  have 
left  none  behmd  to  rival  them  in 
reputation;  and  who^  fbr  that  rea* 
son,  prB'omisenliy  deserve  to  be 
lememberod. 


FAflmONABLE  TEA  PARTIES. 


COULD  any  candid  observer  Ihil 
to  have  remarked,  in  the  events 
•of  the  past  season,  one  new  and 
striking  feature? 

I  allude^  not  so  mnch  to  the  in- 
•crease  of  population  as  to  that  of 
tea  parties.  The  cup  of  tea  at 
five  o'clock  has  (to  speak  figura- 
tively), crept  insidiously  into  tbe 
beart  of  our  social  life.  The  ad- 
vance, secret  at  first,  then  accepted 
with  apology,  has  bunt  this  sum- 
mer across  the  frontier  of  our 
^Society,  and  bids  fair  to  drown  in 
.a  weak  and  sugary  element  the  fair 
surface  of  our  aftiomoon  existence. 
To  analyze  the  states  of  tibis  invading 
custom  will  be  a  profitable  and 
instructive  employment  for  my  pen, 
and  your  thoughts,  my  beloved 
readers.  Is  thofe  reason  in  the 
roasting  of  eggs— how  much  more 
in  the  cuinking  of  tea! 

The  subject,  then,  before  us  is  one 
fraught  with  interest  of  the  most 
solemn  nature,  and  may  most  pro- 
perly be  divided  into  ^eo  parts.  In 
^ving  of  tea  at  five  o'clock  there 
IS  as  much  difference  of  mode  and 
usage  88  in  hairdressing  and  in  lift- 
ing of  hats  for  salutation. 

First,  then,  let  there  be  one  great 
Jine  of  demarcation  between 
The  Tea  Suggestive 

and 
The  Tea  Impressiva 


The  latter,  being  the  evil  divi- 
sion, is,  like  all  things  evil,  man&ld 
in  its  forms,  and  may  be  subdivided 
into  the  Tea  Economical  and  the 
Tea  Magnificent 

Tell  me,  saysGarlyle,  the  religion 
of  a  people  and  I  will  describe  their 
character.  Let  us  first  seek  the 
motive  of  the  above-named  tea- 
parties  and  then  describe  the  result 
No  woman,  astute,  and  versed  in 
self-knowledge,  and  her  daughter 
in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  but 
knows  that  the  mind  is  reached 
through  the  body;  i.  e.,  if  you 
make  a  man  thoroughly  comfort- 
able in  your  house  he  will  come 
there  again.  This  is  true  logic; 
and  I  need  not  say  what  is  the  ol^ 
ject,  the  motive,  the  religion,  of  the 
weU-reguIated  and  maternal  house- 
holder of  Hayfiur  and  Belgravia. 
Now  for  the  result 

'We  are  at  home  about  five, 
Mr.  Fitz  So-and-so,  always ;  oome 
when  you  like ;'  or, 

'  Do  come  in  the  afternoon  about 
tea-time  you  know:  we  are  always 
at  home.' 

Ton  happen  to  be  in  Eaton  Place 
about  five,  and  you  ask  casnally  if 
Lady  S is  at  home. 

'  Tes,  she  is  at  home.*  In  the 
large  room  my  lady  is  working  at 
that  pretty  lace-work,  a  little  table 
by  her  with  her  scissors,  and  a  big 
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There  k  a  canningly  akufStd  «nii« 
ohaur  tor  yoa;  there  aie  soIm  ibaii 
jon  can  sit  on  with  joor  hat  bmde 
700;  not  banrieaded  bj  nnwiddj 
writiog'tabies  aa  are  8omesofiM»  like 
a  ibrtifted  tovn.  Julie,  whom  y<Ml 
are  lather  food  of,  is  playing  aoiRd/ 
al  the  end  of  the  zoom;  with  tto 
light  behind  her  liom  an  open 
window  with  iowen.  Looloo  ia 
wriling^  notes  in  the  Ittiie  room  with 
led  blinds  and  more  floweHk 

Jnlie  oomea  to  talk  to  yon;  ehd 
riwws  yoa  her  dear  little  woddbag 
with  the  fooc%  liead»  and  wiahea  yon 
woold  tell  her  the  exaot  siae  that 
she  shonld  make  her  dgar-case  of 
'  ticking.'  Mamma  rings  the  bell. 
John   brings  a  snug  thzee»legs^ 


table  oot  of  a  cormt;  tbaire  is  a 
shiny  white  oloth  and.  glitteiing^ 
silYer,  and  little  ^t  cups,  and  xoumi 
bo48  with  corrants  in  them— oot 
muG^  they  fipxttse  your  gloves; 
and  the  girls  have  voted  them  low- 
form,  though  to  b^  snre  how  gooil 
th^  arel  Yoijur  particular  friend 
'  Wbatsianamet'  of  the  Coldstreams^ 
oomes  in»  and  liooloo  makes  tea* 
You  (eel  as  if  you  had  alw^ya  been 
there :  jou  have  plenty  to  sav,  and 

2 on  loiget  th^  existence  of  your 
at;  the ioa is hot» and  strong, and 
brown.  Jj^oIqo  has  a  wicked  litUe 
i^iQEOn  with  pockets,  and  blue  bow^ 
at  the  (KmeiiBk  am  mimt^jfoi^ 
fiBctly. 

Mamma  is  channing ;  she  does  not 
make  love  to  you  more  than  you. 
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like,  nor  tell  her  daughter  to  '  sing 
that  sweet  soog,  dearest,  that  So- 
and-so  admired  so  much;'  but  she 
talks  so  well  that  you  find  yourself 
the  pleawntest  man  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  you  go  away,  with 
a  little  sigh  of  regret,  and  with  the 
impression  that,  after  all,  what  a 
shame  it  is,  the  way  they  abuse 
mothers-iQ-Iaw.      One  could  ftmcy 

Lady  S ,  now! 

You  find  yourself  pretty  often  in 
Eaton  Place.  Next  time  you  go 
there  is  a  new  face  there,  a  very 
pretty,  cheery  girl,  Looloo's  special 
chum,  also  an  old  fellow  who  is 
talking  family  with  Mamma. 

Julie  is  quite  charming,  in  a  pink 
skirt  and  little  silver  buttons:  she 
tells  you  her  confidential  opinions, 
gives  you  her  particular  photo- 
book  to  look  at;  and  she  sings  you 
French  romances  that  gloat  and 
quiver  through  the  twilight. 

Naturally  you  go  again;  so  do 
Whatshisname,  and  the  pretty  girl, 
and  the  old  fellow;  so  does  every 
one  that  is  nice,  and  likes  nice 
things.  The  room  is  never  full  of 
stupid  callers.  A  whole  family  of 
large  women  is  not  announced  dur- 
ing your  visit,  to  sit  stolidly  before 
you  and  ask  questions ;  nor  do  sud- 
den and  affectionate  incursions  of 
near  relations  take  place  and  engross 
your  hostesses. 

The  girls  are  prettily  dressed, 
work  pretty  work.  There  are  scraps 
and  bits  of  bright  colours,  and  little 
baskets  on  three-legged  tables, 
'  suggestive'  of  cricket-belts,  cigar- 
cases,  slippers,  and  the  like.  You 
do  not  sit  on  stiff,  slender  chairs, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  a  thick 
table,  with  idle  hands  on  your  laps 
or  smoothing  uneasy  hats.  There 
is  no  glare  of  light,  rosy  blinds  half 
down,  cool  jalousies  and  green 
plants;  all  dark,  cool,  fragrant,  in 
summer ;  rosy,  cosy,  warm  in  early 
spring  or  winter.  Possibly  in  pri- 
vate, Julie  and  Looloo  may  squabble. 
Mamma  may  scold,  but  to  the  eye 
of  the  tea-drinking  guests  all  is 
harmonious—'  Suggestive.' 

How  different  is  the  Tea  Impres- 
sive.   Balls,  papa  wUl  not  allow. 

Dinners  are  so  costly— so  unre- 
munerative.  You  must  receive  or 
be  forgotten— A  dnun— No,  not  a 


drum!  the  young  men  will  not 
come  to  a  drum — ^and  it  entails 
supper  and  lighting.  Mamma  and 
the  daughters  oogitata  Give  them 
tea— yes— five  o'clock  tea.  '  Mrs. 
Uphill  at  home  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days in  June,  four  to  seven.' 

Cards  are  sent  to  all  and  sundry, 
for  one  may  as  well  be  popular— 
vive  Veoonomie, 

Weak  tea  in  the  dining-room, 
made  by  the  cook  and  ladies'  maids, 
to  be  drunk  standing  in  a  thorough 
draught,  with  your  heels  on  Lady 
Longtrain's  gown,  and  your  toes 
under  the  ponderous  footstep  of 
Mrs.  Eightoway;  at  the  door  up- 
stairs stands  your  hostess  in  lilac 
silk  and  a  sweet  smile;  the  inevi- 
table white  poodle  under  her  arm— 
'Is  it  not  a  dear  doggums?  80 
good  of  yon  to  come.' 

'  What  a  charming  little  do—* 
your  pretty  speech  is  broken  by  the 
vociferation  of  the  butler,  and  by 
a  push  from  behind  and  before. 
The  room  like  the  stairs  is  choked 
with  *  lovely  women ;'  a  hothouse 
full  of  artificial  flowers.  You  find 
yourself  close  face  to  face  witii  three 
tall  young  ladies,  whose  faces  you 
are  tired  of,  but  to  whom  you  never 
have  been  introduced;  yon  are 
hemmed  in  and  feel  like  a  fool,  when 
you  smile  feebly  and  bow,  to  some 
one  who .  is  recognizing  you  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

There  are  the  most  wonderful  old 
ladies.  It  is  solemn  and  silent, 
and  yet  there  is  a  distracting  buzz 
of  voices.  Faint  moaning  from  an 
inner  chamber  betokens  music.  A 
few  victims  are  seated  near  the  per- 
former, who  sings  in  a  ghastly  man- 
ner, with  a  sense  of  being  unappre- 
ciated. No  music  hajs  been  pro- 
concerted.  The  tenor  has  been 
dragged  from  a  group  of  ladies  and 
ooer^  into  a  song,  against  his  will. 
A  stout  young  lady  thumps  and 
rushes  on  the  piano;  nobody 
listens,  but  a  heavy  silence  is  en- 
forced. On  every  face  a  gloomy 
patience  or  a  sullen  smile  is  seen. 
The  girls  watch  each  other's  bon- 
nets; the  old  ladies  tread  npon  each 
other,  and  push  and  go  up  and 
down  stairs.  There  is  generally 
one  man  there;  he  casts  uneasy 
glances  round  him,  and  is  afraid  of 
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so  surnj  women;  his  eoimteDanoe 
does  not  eonoeal  that  he  is  hored 
and  wishes  he  were  at  his  ofaib;  he 
is  chiefly  happy  if  he  can  find  an 
acqnainta&oe,  when  he  professes  a 
hypooritioal  interest  and  ferTonr, 
sqneeses  himself  behind  her  into  a 
chair,  and  talks  tuider  his  breath, 
and  is  absorbed. 

Bat  he  escapes  when  he  can,  and 
TOWS  silently,  bat  solemnly,  that 
'  nerer,  neTer/  When  all  are  gone, 
it  is  seven  o'clock ;  Mis.  Uphill  and 
the  daaghteiB  eat  ap  the  remains  of 
the  bread  and  batter,  and  oongra- 
tolate  themselres  on  the  saooeBS  of 
their  party. 

The  '  Magnificent'  differs  fkom 
the  '  Economical '  chiefly  in  regard 
to  the  food  provided  for  the  bodily 
snstmiance  of  the  invited.  Weari- 
ness xmatterable  toe  the  mind  still 
pervades  the  crowd,  and  seats  are 
wanting  to  rest  the  limbs  where- 
with; bat  there  is  claret  cap, 
champagne  cap,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, and,  0  pregnant  fiactl  there 
are  more  men. 

The  Tea  Magnificent  is  generally 
indicative  of  a  brother,  one  or  more, 
and  he  brings  his  friends  or  oaght 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  case  of  Taes- 
days  and  Fridays  in  Jona  It  is  a 
great  effort—' Supreme/  as  Victor 
Hugo  woold  say ;  a  little  buffet  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  mingled 
sounds  of  Gampana's  duets,  and  the 
clatter  of  spoons. 

'  lo  vivo  e  t'amo,' — *  iced  coffee, 
please.' 

*  Non  posso  vivere  senza  di  to.' 

'  Champagne  or  claret  cup  ?' 

Lady  and  Miss  de  Tankerville, 
Sir  Roger  de  Tankerville. 

*Ah,  ha,  mio  be-ne.'  One  re- 
quires here  two  eara  at  least  to  take 
in  the  combination.  Useful  young 
ladies  untie  their  bonnetrstriDgs 
after  artful  surprise  at  being  called 
to  sing  the  duet  they  had  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
hostess  prowls  amiably  and  picks 
off  the  musical  guests  for  a  chorus. 
Sponge-cakes  and  fruit  do  not  im- 
prove the  voices,  and  the  soprani 
never  are  in  tune,  but  the  '  Bon- 
dinella'  is  victimized,  and  as  nobody 
listens  it  does  not  much  matter. 
The  hostess  has  been  making  pretty 
speeches  to  every  one  that  she  can. 


and  she  makes  the  prettiest  of  all 
to  the  pet  tenor,  who  is  out  of  sorte 
because  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
he  hates,  and  who  sings  his  new 
song  with  the  A  sharp,  which  is  his 
speoal  hit,  has  been  asked  to  sing 
before  him.  There  is  a  lady  singer 
with  a  wonderful  gown  and  a  silvery 
voice,  bnt  she  wan*t  sing  a  note, 
aaad  the  hostess  devoore  her  wrath 
as  best  she  may,  and  pretends  to 
•uiidorstand  and  believe  in  the 
'  littie  cold '  that  causes  the  refxisal. 
If  the  buffet  be  down  stain  the 
scene  of  action  is  chiefly  at  door- 
ways and  on  the  staircssa  Gunning 
and  aoquisitiveneBS  are  called  into 
play.  Ilowagen '  spot '  likely  young 
men,  and  victims  are  sacnfioed  to 
hungry  mothers;  but  take  it  alto- 
gether the  '  temper  of  the  mob '  is 
a  better  one  than  at  most  public 
meetings;  the  men  drink  and  are 
amenable;  the  old  women  eat  and 
are  content ;  the  young  ones  have,  or 
hope  they  have,  some  one  to  admire 
them,  and  a  little  business  may  be 
done  with  boudoirs  and  back  stairs, 
but  it  is  always  lame,  and  I  should 
never  advise  it  except  in  extreme 
and  desperate  cases.  Flirting  in 
bonnet  strings  and  a  hot  room  is 
never  good  for  much.  Comete  or 
very  young  clerks  are  possible, 
but  the  full-growsi  object  is  apt 
to  have  an  engagement  at  the 
club  or  a  quiet  little  *  Suggestive ' 
somewhere  else,  or  a  match  at 
Lord's,  and  is  impatient  and  dis- 
traught With  a  social  meeting,  a 
gathering  together  of  friends  and 
acquaintances— such  as  the  original 
tea  party  might  suppose  itself  to 
mean,  the  Tea  Impressive,  whether 
economical  or  magnificent,  has  of 
course  nothing  in  common.  But—ss 
a  comprehensive  mode  of  receiving 
acquaintances  and  &iends~it  is  un- 
riiiBlled  in  the  annals  of  the  past 
seasons,  for  it  combines  the  two 
great  elemente  of  modem  entertain- 
ment ~  it  includes  all  and  pleases 
none. 

Some  day,  I  live  in  hopes,  that 
a  spirited  leader  of  fashion  may 
arise  and  introduce  a  mode  of  en- 
tertainment more  sensible  and  pleas- 
ing and  equally  general  and  im- 
partial. 

Instead  of  inviting  to  her  house 
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xnoie  people  than  it  will  bold  at 
the  honr  when  open  air  and  exercise 
onght  to  supplant  airless  rooms  and 
crowded  staurcoses,  let  her  issne 
tickets  entitling  the  bearer  to  such 
portion  of  delicacies  at  Gunter's  or 
brunette's  as  shall  be  equivalent 
to  the  feast  she  would  offer  them 
in  ber  dining-room,  to  be  obtained 
at  what  hour  and  on  what  day  the 
possessor  of  the  ticket  shall  choose. 
This  would  at  once  evince  hospi- 


tality and^Toid  confusion;  and  the 
glorification  of  the  giver  of  the  tea 
impressive  would  be  methinks,  en- 
hanced  by    the    publicity  of  the 
matter.    To  the  giver  of  the  Sug- 
gestive I  need  offer  no  hint    To 
the   &ir   Julie  and   ihe    amiable 
Looloo  I  dedicate  the  motto— 
Non  posso  vivere 
Senzadi' 
Tea. 
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'RO^r  tbe  day  when  Etc  first  came  before 
Adam,  'a  woman  fair  and  graceful  spouse/ 
down  to  the  prt'M^nt  time  in  which  we  live, 
wDiuati  has  \n:mi  ItoiAx  the  blessing  and  the 
cur^e  of  ntniikiud.  She  ha»  been  the  cause  of 
'  strife  nnd  niin,  of  mi^^r>'  and  i>loodsfaed  among 
nation  1^,  ami  in  dome&tio  life  hoa  not  unfrequently 
liet^n  the  discord  At)  t  and  jarring'  element  Yet  she 
is  Hiao  ihts  very  tyjio  and  cmlxxiLtEcnt  of  all  grace 
'  and  virtue,  the  source  and  centre  of  peace  and  re- 
coDcillation,  the  one  gracious  influence  which  softens  and  humanizes  man- 
kind, reconciling  the  contradictions  of  opposing  wills  and  natures  and 
briDgiog  them  into  harmony  by  her  healing  presence.  Poets  have  never 
ceased  to  sing  her  praises,  and  these  songs  nave  been  among  their  best 
aod  happiest  efforts.  She  has  been  their  inspiration,  awakening  in  them 
^  their  chivahry  and  love  of  the  beautiful  and  pure.  They  who  have,  like 
Soott,  spoken  of  her  as  capricious,  have,  like  him,  almost  in  the  same 
hroath  laid  at  her  feet  the  just  tribute  of  their  praise. 

*0  woman,  in  our  bonrt  of  eaae, 
UnoerUin,  coy,  and  hard  to  please^ 
And  Tarlable  aa  tbe  ahade 
By  tbe  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  tbe  brow 
'  A  mlniatering  angel  tboa !' 

There  is  no  heart  so  dead  to  all  good  influence  that  is  not  touched  by 
^  exhibition  of  a  woman  s  unselfish,  undying  love,  which  is  ever  ready 
to  requite  evil  with  good,  and  to  forget  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  in 
her  defdre  to  win  back  the  affection  that  has  strayed.  She  calmly  waits  her 
opportonity,  '  hoping  against  hope,'  and  praying  that  it  may  come,  and  with 
&woDdrou4  patience  and  winning  grace  welcomes  the  first  indications  of 
ft  return,  and  goes  forth  clad  in  robes  of  purity,  forgiveness,  and  love 
^  meet  the  wanderer  and  aid  or  hasten  his  Altering  steps.  There  is  no 
Bight  more  beautiful  than  that  of  a  woman's  infixhanstible  tendemesB, 

>fou  XI,— HO.  Lira,  o 
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contintjally  prompt  in  c:  her  to  give 
that  ready  Bympatby  which 

•Aur-l  b'-artd  U.;t>;'.v 
Who  look  Toi  Lo  return.' 

For  back  iu  onr  lives  wc  can  f  raco 
the  hallowing  influence  of  a  woman's 
presenco,  tho  footprints  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  trodden  out  by 
time.  The  watchfulness  of  a  mother's 
love,  her  unselfish  care,  her  ready 
car,  and  quick  response  to  our 
childish  griefs,  have  left  an  impres- 
sion which  nothing  can  efface,  and 
which  puts  us  in  good-humonrwith 
all  womankind.  The  memory  of 
unnumbered  blessings  that  have 
sprung  from  her  gathers  round  us 
even  in  advanced  life,  when  all  feel- 
ing of  romance  has  long  since  died 
away,  and  tho  very  name  of  woman 
awakens  in  ns  feelings  of  reverent 
affection.  Mrs.  Norton's  beautiful 
lines  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  are  applicable  to  Women 
generally. 

•Like  a  white  swan  dcvn  a  troubled  stroam. 
Whose  ruffling  pinions  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  lurbld  drops  which  darkly  gUaui 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wlug. 
So  (she)  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  prido 
Along  thQ  world's  dark  waves  in  parity  doth 
gUde.' 

But  leaving  for  a  moment  this  sen- 
timental but  just  view  of  woman- 
kind, we  will  beguile  ourselves  with 
tho  consideration  of  some  of  thoGO 
peculiarities  which  are  exhibited  in 
certain  specimens  of  the  fair  sex. 
There  is  nothing  more  true  than 
the  old  adage  that  *  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters;'  and  it  may  bo  said 
with  equal  truth  that  all  women 
are  not  fair.  There  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  and  if  wo  amuse  our- 
selves for  a  time  at  the  expense  of 
those  exceptional  cases,  we  trust 
that  we  have  already  sufficiently 
guarded  against  the  possibility  of 
our  being  charged  with  insensibility 
to  the  power  of  woman's  charms  of 
mind  and  person. 

Nature  is  fall  of  exceptions  to  its 
ordinary  rnles,  end  incongruities 
and  eccentricities  are  to  be  found  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  most  beautiful 
\rorks.  It  is  therefore  no  reproach 
to  the  fair  sex  to  say  that  some 
women  have  peculiar  ways  which 
would  fairly  pasild  the  man  who 


had  not  been  more  or  less  acclima- 
tized to  tliem.  '  Woman's  at  best 
a  contradiction  still,'  says  Pope;  and 
certainly  no  angler  was  ever  more 
at  a  loss  among  the  slippery  and 
fmny  tribe  than  man  is  among 
wayward,  capricious,  and  vnconst- 
r^i'tite  women.  It  is  next  to  im- 
)>ossible  to  know  how  to  take  them. 
That  which  pleases  to-day  is  an 
offonco  to-morrow.  Their  moods 
are  so  variable  that  no  one  can 
be  certain  of  them  for  two  hours 
together.  jKa:tsr^a«#e  and  capricious, 
tho  disproportion  of  their  demands 
is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  un- 
accountable fit^lness  with  which 
they  chanoB ;  and  any  one  who  has 
burnt  his  nngors  in  the  vain  endca- 
vonr  to  meet  and  satisftr  their  wishes, 
soon  learns,  in  the  pi^fol  process, 
to  wait  with  calm  indiffarence  for 
the  passing  away  of  th«ir  evez^vfr- 
rying  moods. 

There  are  women  Who  have  a 
marvellous  faculty  for  skimming 
rapidly  over  the  surface  of  things, 
reminding  one  of  tiie  swallow  as 
he  sometimes  skims  over  tho  water 
in  search  of  food,  dipping  here  and 
there  in  his  rapid  flight  It  is  as 
breathless  and  fatiguing  to  follow 
them  in  their  conversation  as  to 
pursue  a  squirrel  as  he  leaps  with 
wonderful  agility  firom  tree  ro  tree. 
No  sooner  do  yon  imagine  that  you 
have  caught  their  meaning,  and  are 
going  to  enjoy  a  little  conversation 
that  can  boast  of  some  consecutive- 
ness,  than  you  are  obliged,  by  a 
powerful  wrench  or  intellectual 
Fleight  of  hand,  which  recalls  tho 
feats  of  acrobats  and  jngglers,  to 
divert  your  thoughts  sudd^y  into 
a  totally  different  channel,  wholly 
nnconnected  with  anything  that 
has  gone  before,  till  you  are  led 
through  mazes  of  which  a  volatile 
woman  alone  is  capable.  Over- 
powered with  the  exertions  of  tho 
chase,  you  give  up,  simply  exhausted 
by  the  process,  without  any  clear 
or  distinct  idea  on  any  one  subject 
This  exercise  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  oonsiderable  amoont  of 
vivacity  and  naiuetS,  which  imparts 
a  raciness  to  the  entertaimnent, 
which  would  otherwise  be  only  un- 
bearable. Shouts  of  laughter  suc- 
ceed one  another  as  you  fiiwl  yooiself 
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engaged  in  a  kind  of  Bteeplechaee^ 
or  in  an  intdiectual  Teraion  of  the 
old-fitthioned  game  of  'hunt  the 
fliipper/  only  with  this  diffexenoei 
fli*t  the  slipper  is  raiely  the  same 
ibir  two  minutes  together.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  transitionB  are  too 
rapid  for  the  completion  of  any 
eentenoe  oaloolated  to  explain  the 
idea  which,  for  the  moment,  has 
pofisesBion  of  the  mind ;  and  while 
yoa  strain  eyery  faoolty  you  haye 
in  order  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  you 
are  abruptly  asked,  in  the  middle 
of  hatf-Tutered,  half-«zpreseed,  in«* 
coherent  and  broken  sentenoee, 
irhether  you  do  not  understand. 
If  it  wore  not  for  the  aioh  good- 
Immoiir  with  wbieh  the  question 
IB  put,  you  would  foel  disposed  to 
Tesent  snoh  an  off-handed  way  of 
disposing  of  oonyersatioiL  And, 
after  all,  what  is  it  you  are  supposed 
to  understand?  ideas  not  ex- 
presBed;  thoughts  not  shaped  into 
words.  Eairly  puzzled,  yet  un- 
willing to  own  your  defeat,  or  too 
oourteouB  to  insinuate  the  utter  in- 
oompreheudbleneas  of  your  foir 
friend,  you  either  try  to  catch  at 
some  meaning  as  well  as  you  can,  or 
oontent  yourself  with  giving  a  yague 
kind  of  answer  that  may  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing,  or  endeayour  to 
ahelye  the  whole  matter  l^  an  afo- 
saatiye  wfaioh,  if  not  strictly  in 
acoodanee  with  the  truth,  seems 
tbe  (mly  loophole  of  escape.  This 
game  is  phiyed  again  and  again 
with  equal  naiveie,  and  the  most 
abstruse  questions  are  touched  upon 
in  the  same  reckless  and  superficial 
manner,  for  no  subject  is  either  too 
geayeortoodeepforthem.  Nosphynz 
ever  uttered  darker  sayings  or  pro- 
pounded more  perplexing  riddles. 

There  are  certain  privileges  which 
women  claim  for  themselyes,  and  to 
whidi  no  man  would  dispute  their 
rig^;  but  there  are  others  which 
we  should  not  be  so  willing  to  ao- 
end  to  them.  For  instance,  women 
may  ehaage  their  minds  or  express 
dissatiafiftetfon  at  their  pleasure. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  resent  its 
being  treaied  as  oomplaint  or  die- 
cantntt*  but  how  th^  would  desig* 
nate  the  peculiar  disposition  of  mii& 
to  whi^  we  refer  it  is  not  for  us  to 


say.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
name,  we  can  only  speak  of  what  it 
resembles,  and  describe  it  as  it  is  to 
be  found.  Eyerything  is  out  of 
tune;  nothing  is  right  The  gown 
does  not  fit;  is  not  the  right  colouri 
nor  the  right  cut ;  is  not  suited  to 
the  weather  or  the  season;  it  is 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  thick 
or  too  thin,  too  heavy  or  too  light. 
The  bonnet  is  equally  at  fault.  The 
carriage  should  oe  open  when  it  ib 
closed,  and  vke  vend.  The  dinner 
is  not  right;  the  meat  not  tender: 
the  hour  is  wrong;  the  'service' 
indifferent;  the  company  not  well 
assorted.  If  they  go  to  one  theatre^ 
they  instantly  discover  they  ought 
to  have  gone  to  another.    If  they 

visit  lady ^  or  Mrs. ,  they 

are  envious  of  ibe  fiomiture  and  de- 
corations. They  continually  com- 
plain of  what  they  have,  and  covet 
what  they  have  not  got  It  is  true 
that  the  complunt  generally  refers 
to  the  more  superficial  circumstances 
of  daily  life ;  but  if  an  effort  is  made 
to  remove  the  cause  of  offence,  or  to 
supply  what  is  wanting,  then  tiiat 
is,  in  its  turn,  converted  into  a 
grievance,  and  men  are  railed 
agamst  for  being  so  'stupid'  and 
'  narrow-minded '  as  to  take  them  at 
their  word.  They  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
grumble  ad  libitum,  and  are,  or  pre- 
tend to  be,  provoked  that  any 
should  be  so  dull  and  matter-of-fact 
as  to  take  them  au  pied  de  la 
Uttre,  and  endeavour  to  provide  a 
remedy  against  that  which,  i^teraD, 
proves  to  be  their  pastime.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  imagine  it  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  luxe  in 
grumbling :  yet  so  it  is.  There  are 
women  to  whom  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  their  life  as  it  is  to  eat  and 
drink.  Tet  as  it  is  said  that  two 
things  are  essential  to  the  happmess 
of  every  Englishman—a  grievance, 
and  some  one  to  tell  it  to— why 
should  we  be  astonisbed  at  the  fiict 
that  there  are  women  who  lovea 
good  grumble  and  find  a  pleasure 
in  crying  for  the  moon? 

We  have  all  been  introduced  to 
the  'Naggletons,*  and  might,  with- 
out any  very  great  difficulty,  find 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Nag- 
gleton  among  our  fiienda  and  ao« 
o  a 
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qtuuntanees.  She  is  by  no  means 
a  ram  avis,  '  EnaggiDg'  is  a  most 
expressire  word.  Its  yery  sonnd 
denotes  that  roughness  of  temper 
which  is  continually  fretting  against 
people  and  things.  Some  women 
haye  a  peculiar  talent  for  ceaseless 
captiousness,  which  it  is  their  de- 
light to  exercise  eyery  day  and  hour 
with  nnabated  yi^ur,  keeping  it 
free  from  rust.  They  do  not  waste 
their  strength  and  time  in  ylolent 
outbursts  of  yituperation,  but  by 
means  of  incessant  reproaches  and 
twittings  keep  their  yictims  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  discomfort  Water 
will  wear  a  stone  by  its  continual 
dropping ;  and  these  women  know 
how  to  wear  out  the  peace  of  a  man's 
life  by  their  unremitted '  knagging.' 
It  is  a  process  of  slow  torture,  not 
unlike  the  tactics  of  a  cat  towards  a 
mouse,  or  of  a  spider  towards  a  fly. 
Women  who  have  this  peculiar  gift 
generally  select  as  their  yictims 
&06e  of  an  easy  temper  who  are 
not  conspicuous  for  any  strength  of 
character,  but  who  possess  a  certain 
ftind  of  bonhommie.  They  find  them 
best  suited  to  their  purpose,  and 
well  disposed  to  submit  to  the  in- 
eyitable  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet 
home.  In  addition  to  her  other 
powers,  Mrs.  Naggleton  has  the 
faculty  of  always  making  herself 
appear  as  the  martyr.  While  she 
tortures  her  victim  she  assumes  the 
air  of  injured  innocence,  and  tries 
to  persuade  others,  as  successfully 
as  she  persuades  herself,  that  she  is 
herself  the  yiotim  of  an  inconstant, 
neglectful,  or  inconsiderate  hus- 
band; and,  with  wonderful  self- 
command,  she  goads  him  to  say  or 
do  something  which  shall  put  her 
in  the  right  With  great  cleyemess 
she  baits  her  bull,  and  at  the  same 
time  gets  out  of  him  opportunities 
for  further  sport  Haying  also  the 
*  gift  of  tears,'  she  calls  them  in  to 
her  aid,  when  other  measures  fail, 
and  the  old  tactics  seem  to  haye 
lost  their  power,  and  is  content  to 
gain  her  point  eyen  at  the  cost  of  a 
httle  apparent  weakness;  for  she 
knows  that  few  men  can  withstand 
'the  unanswerable  tear  in  woman's 
eye.' 

The  loye  of  omelty  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  women  are  no 


exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  hateful  aspect  under  which 
they  can  present  themselves  before 
ns ;  and  the  idea  itself  is  so  entirely 
contradictory   to   all    that  distin- 
guishes a  woman  from  the  rest  of 
the  creation,  that  it  seems  almost 
paradoxfcal  to  say  that  she  can  be 
cruel.    Yet  it  is   not  so   by  any 
means.    History  can  supply  us  with 
too  many  instances  in  which  women 
haye   been   conspicuous  for  their 
cruelty,  and  the  annals  of  crime  re- 
cord against  them  some  of  the  mo6t 
reyolting  murders  and  crimes.   The 
form  of  cruelty  to  which  we  refer  is 
generally  combined  with  a  certain 
cleyemess  which  belongs  to  women 
who  haye  the  reputation  for  being 
inirifftumtes.    It  is,  of  oonrse,  com- 
bined also  with  unscrupulousness; 
because  no  one  can  be  both  cruel 
and  considerate  towards  others.    If 
an  unkind  thing  can  be  done  or 
said,  they  say  it  and  do  it  not  only 
without  hesitation  or  compunction, 
but  eyen  with  satisfiu^tion.    They 
take  pleasure  in  playing  upon  a  raw, 
in  chafing  a  wounded    spirit,   in 
goading  almost  to  madness  a  mind 
that  is,  perhaps,   aheady  heayily 
laden.    With  wonderful  discrimina- 
tion and  quickness  of  perception 
they  can  discoyer  the  weak  point 
where  an  assault  can  be  made  with 
success,  and  they  direct  their  efforts 
to  it    Where  their  own   schemes 
and  designs  are  immediately  or  in- 
directly concerned,   they    are  not 
likely  to  show  pity ;  but  apart  from 
this  they  take  actual  pleasure  in 
wounding,   and   in   watching   tho 
effects  of  their  cruelty.    It  is  thdr 
amusement  and  their  sport.    No  tie 
of  relationship,  howeyer  close  and 
intimate,  is  any  protection  from 
their  lash.     'Their    tongues  are 
sharp  swords,  and  the  poison  o( 
asps  is  under  their  lipa.'      If^  by 
any  chance,  a  young  wife,  whose 
experience  of  life  is  but  short,  oomes 
across  her  path,  the  cruel  woman 
will  amuse  herself  at  her  expense. 
She  will  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  distrust ;  will  open  the  eyes  of 
her  unsuspecting  yictim  to  any  im- 
perfections in  her  husband's  charac- 
ter; will  suggest  the  thought  that 
he  has  concealments  from  l»ar.    If 
she  has  known  him  in  hia  bachelor 
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d«yB  Bhe  vill  prctand  to  a  more  in- 
timatd  acqiiaintanoe  with  his  opi* 
iuoQ8»  feelings,  and  habita ;  will  le- 
fer,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  to  some 
cironmstanoe  or  event  o£  his  part 
life  which,  without  any  evil  inten< 
tu)Q,  he  may  not  have  disolosed  to 
his  wife,  and  will  feign  astonishment 
when,  in  reply  to  her  repeated  and 
off-haiid  assnranoe  that  '  of  course 
her  husband  had  told  her  all  this 
l<»ig  ago/  she  sees  nothing  but  the 
blank  look  of  ignorance,  and  will 
affeot  surprise  that  the  past  is  such 
a  sealed  book  to  the  young  wife» 
who  aits  quivering  under  the  tortur- 
ii^  process.  Or,  in  the  very  wan- 
tonness of  her  love  of  mischief  she 
will  assume  that,  be  it  as  it  may 
with  regard  to  the  past,  there  must 
be  peifect  unanimity  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  present ;  and  making  the 
most  of  sucn  knowledge  as  she  can 
acquire,  will  convey  the  impression 
that  she  possesses  the  confidence 
which  belongs  to  the  wife,  even 
while  she  assumes,  in  the  very  ex* 
quisiteness  of  her  cruelty,  that  that 
confidence  has  not  becoi  withheld 
&om  her  to  whom  it  is  due:  or, 
varying  her  mode  of  attack,  will 
conunent  upon  the  dress  or  equi- 
page, assuming  that  it  has  been 
directed  and  provided  by  the  care 
and  forethought  of  an  attentive  and 
devoted  husbfind,  while  she  knows 
that  these  are  not  matters  which 
occupy  his  thoughts  in  a^y  degree. 
The  omel  woman  knows  well  how 
to  take  the  Inrightness  out  of  every- 
thing, and  how  to  say  the  most 
crael,  cutting  things  in  ihe  blandest 
possible  tones.  If  her  cleverness 
secures  for  her  a  favourable  recep- 
tion in  society,  the  withdrawal  of 
her  presence  always  occasions  a 
seose  of  relief,  though  she  never 
tails  to  leave  a  sting  behind.  Just 
SB  the  presence  of  a  hawk  causes  a 
commotion  among  the  small  birds, 
she  creates  a  sensation  wherever  she 
goes.  Her  dearest  friends  are  not 
Ba£a,  for  she  will  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  their  comfort  and  happiness 
to  her  love  of  cruelty,  and  she  hails 
the  sight  of  tears  as  a  tribute  to  her 
power.  Such  women  are  essentially 
uirds  of  prey,  and  though  such  ex- 
amples are  rare  they  are  not  alto- 
gether unknown. 


From  ihe  extreme  fltifloepb1>ility 
and  nervous  organization  of  women, 
there  is  a  oonsiderable  tendency  to 
excitement  and  versatility*  whidi 
conduces  to  impatience  of  the  minor 
circumstances  of  life.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  smaller  contra- 
dictionsof  daily  life  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  harder  to  bear  than  many  of 
its  severer  trial&  Against  the 
former  we  are  not  specially  pre- 
pared or  on  our  guard ;  against  the 
latter  we  are.  Aigainst  the  one  we 
set  all  the  fortitude  of  which  we  are 
capable,  but  of  the  others  we  take 
little  heed.  We  are  disposed  to  let 
them  take  their  chance,  and  in  this 
dangerous  security  lies  the  secret  of 
their  strength  and  our  weakness. 
As  a  rule,  the  lives  of  women  are 
more  affected  by  extemal&  Their 
occupations  and  interests  are  of  the 
lighter  kind,  and  hence  the  small 
events  of  everyday  life  are  a  greater 
fret  to  them;  they  both  feel  them 
more  keenly  and  are  more  influ- 
enced by  theoL  This  is  not  said 
disparagingly,  but  only  to  account, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  and  impatience  which 
women  frequently  exhibit  The 
variations  of  weather  produce  oor- 
respnding  changes  in  our  natures. 
A  dark  day  infects  the  mind  with  its 
gloom,  and  the  nervous  system  acts 
like  a  barometer  under  the  varying 
inflaenceof  thetemperatura  There- 
fore it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
thwartings  of  daily  life  should  have 
the  effect  of  exciting  impatience  in 
natures  which  are  so  finely  consti- 
tuted. As  the  faintest  breeze  can 
awaken  the  notes  of  an  ^olian 
harp,  so  the  slightest  ripple  in  the 
circumstances  of  life  can  call  into 
existence  those  feelings  which  are 
especially  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
nerves.  The  nervous,  impatient 
woman  is  a  torment  to  herself  as 
well  as  to  others.  She  demands  the 
utmost  promptitude  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  wishes.  No  one  is  quick 
enough,  and  yet  all  are  too  quick. 
Her  juste  mtiieu  is  unattainable. 
Though  it  is  impossible,  without  a 
spirit  of  divination,  always  to  fore- 
stall another's  wants,  yet  the  irri- 
table woman  is  in  a  frenzy  if  her 
requirements  are  not  speedily  met 
Servants,  childien>  friends,  ail  are 
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in  iBkVlt,  and  she  is  always  com- 
plaining why  her  ohariofrwheels 
eeom  to  tarry.  Life  is  frenzied; 
energies  are  wasted  on  trifles,  and 
the  most  intense  yehemenoe  of  words 
and  maimer  accompanies  the  most 
iaivial  acts.  Bepose  and  quiet  find 
no  place  with  her.  The  spirit  of 
im^tience  has  troubled  the  waters 
which  the  angel  of  peace  is  never 
invited  to  quelL 

Love  is  the  domain  which  specially 
Mongs  to  woman,  over  which  she 
rules  with  undisputed  sway.  It  is 
her  peculiar  privilege  and  province 
to  awaken  it,  as  well  as  to  lavish 
and  bestow  it.  Yet  there  is  a  tern* 
per  and  disposition,  which  naight 
ahuost  be  caUed  a  vice,  that  springs 
from  love  and  keeps  close  oy  its 
sida  If  pity  is  akin  to  love,  jealousy 
is  its  offspring,  turning  *  love  divine 
to  joyless  dread,'  just  as  ashes  are 
produced  by  fire.  It  is  affirmed  by 
aome  that  there  can  be  no  true  love 
without  jeak)ui^.  This  is  true  in  a 
certain  sensa  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  love  another  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  indifferent  to  his  or 
her  infidelity  or  neglect;  but  it  is 
not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
ofton  urged  as  the  plea  for  absurd 
and  groundless  jealousies.  It  often 
happens  that  the  most  trivial  and 
innocent  incidents  are  distorted  into 
misdemeanours  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  bve  by  those  who  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  grounds 
of  jealousy;  and  the  commonest 
oourtesieB  of  life  are  misconstrued 
and  suspected  of  evil,  till  society 
itself  is  viewed  ss  one  vast  con* 
spiraey  against  their  happiness.  It 
causes  great  and  needless  suffering, 
and  not  unfirequently  brings  about 
the  very  evil  which  is  so  much 
dreaded. 

Women  who  talk  and  women  who 
love  to  manage  are  among  those 
who  have  brought  discredit  upon 
womankind.    These  ars  they  who 


never  can  undertake  the  smallest 
thing  without  a  considerable  amount 
of  talk.  Everything  must  be  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again,  not  lor 
the  sake  of  prudence,  that  all  sides 
and  aspects  of  the  same  subject  may 
be  duly  considered,  but  for  ihd 
mere  love  of  talking;  and  thus  the 
boundaries  of  truth  and  fiiisehood 
are  not  always  as  carefully  preserved 
as  th^  might  be.  Mistakes  are 
made;  exaggeration  obscures  the 
truth;  no  watoh  is  set  on  the  lips, 
and  words  are  used  more  with  re- 
ference to  the  entertainment  they 
are  meant  to  afford  than  to  truth. 

The  managing  woman  always 
occupies  herself  in  setting  her  neigh- 
bourb  house  in  order.  She  is  up  to 
any  emergency,  is  ever  ready  with  a 
suggestion  and  a  plan,  and  equally 
ready  to  take  offenoe  if  her  advice 
is  not  followed.  She  criticises,  dis- 
cusses, proposes,  and  advises.  She 
is  the  bane  of  young  newly-married 
people,  who,  diffldent  of  their  own 
powers  and  resources,  are  too  ready 
to  take  the  managing  woman  at  h^ 
own  value  and  listen  to  her  oounsals. 

The  ways  of  womankind  are  mani- 
fold, and  if  some  of  their  peculiari- 
ties are  less  pleasing  than  others,  or 
are  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
peace  and  happineas,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  nine  caaes  out  of  ten 
they  are  our  light  and  solaoa  Al- 
most all  we  know  of  virtue  and 
religion  we  have  learned  ftom 
woman.  Our  greatest  happinflss  has 
come  from  her.  'Without  her  the 
two  extremities  of  this  life  would  be 
destitute  of  succour,  and  the  middle 
be  devoid  of  pleasure.' 

<  ▲  creainra  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  hnman  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transient  sottow's  dmple  wUes 
Praise,  blame,  lov^  klaset^  fteare  and  smUeSi 

•  •  •  • 

[  A  perfect  voman.  nobly  planned 
To  worn,  to  comfort  and  contnuind 
And  yet  a  spirit  stUl  and  bright^ 
Wilb  sometbiDs  of  an  angel  ligbi.* 


^^^^^ 
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THERE  is  nothing  in  whioh  pecu- 
liarities and  (Merences  of  cha- 
neter  show  themselves  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  people  take  their  griefs.  By 
gaefB,  wo  mean  those  sorrows  which 
are  the  result  of  some  hereavement. 
Theie  is  no  one  whose  heart  is  so 
dead  to  all  regard  for  others,  or  so 
absorbed  by  self-love,  that  there  is 
not  some  one  object  the  loss  of  which 
would  plunge  him  into  the  most 
profound  gnet  Every  one  has  his 
tender  side,  as  well  as  his  weak 
point.  Some  possess  a  greater  num- 
ber of  interests  than  others,  but 
every  one  has  something,  a  husband, 
a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  Mend  which 
occupies  his  thoughts  and  care,  the 
presence  or  loss  of  which  makes  life 
a  pleasure  or  a  blank.  It  is  quite 
true  that  'the  heart  knowath  its 
own  bitterness,'  and  that  no  one  can 
properly  estimate  the  trials  of  his 
neighbour,  or  calculate  beforehand 
how  any  one  will  conduct  himself 
under  affliction.  You  cannot  argue 
upon  it,  nor  safely  draw  any  in- 
ferences on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart 
which  no  one  can  solve,  and,  being 
so,  it  is  80  unfair  as  it  is  narrow- 
minded  to  say  that  this  or  that 
person  does  not  feel  so  strongly  as 
another  because  his  conduct  or  ex- 
pression does  not  tally  with  certain 
laws  or  roles  which  we  may  have 
chosen  to  lay  down  on  the  matter. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  argue  both 
ways  on  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  pronounce  upon 
any  one  as  really  deficient  in  feeling 
because  he  does  not  act  according  to 
our  notions  of  the  way  in  which  we 
believe  that  we  should  ourselves  act 
under  similar  circumstances.  We 
are  not  lawgivers,  and  have  no  right 
to  lay  down  rules  for  others  in  such 
matters,  especially  as  they  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  law. 

A  great  grief  often  changes  the 
character  so  wonderfully  that  we 
are  not  able  to  recognize  it  again. 
Lake  a  veil,  it  hides  from  our 
Bight  tho  expression  with  which 
wo  have  grown  familiar  and  are 
>^OQt  to  look  for ;  or,  like  blindness. 


it  takes  the  light  out  of  the  eyes 
that  used  to  sh&e  brightly  upon  us. 
We  have  known  instances  of  per- 
sons who  were  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  on  whom  the  ordinary  trials  of 
life  could  make  no  impression;  who 
havo  seemed  to  live  in  tho  present, 
and  to  be  the  life  of  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved;  who  had  no 
care^  no  thought  for  the  morrow; 
apparently  without  any  special  in- 
terests, because  the  whole  world 
was  to  them  as  an  instrument  of 
sweet  music,  which  was  always 
ready  to  respond  to  their  slightttt 
touch,  and  about  whom  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  predicate  what 
would  or  would  not  touch  them. 
We  have  known  such  struck  down 
by  an  overwhelming  grief.  Death 
laid  his  hand  on  some  treasure  which 
they  scarcely  knew  how  much  they 
prized,  and  of  which  they  always 
felt  secure,  because  it  was  always 
there ;  the  reaper  came  and  earned 
off  the  flower  they  loved,  and  in  a 
moment  the  heart  was  frozen,  iee- 
bound  with  grief.  The  sunshine 
had  gone  out  of  their  lives,  and  had 
left  them  to  grope  their  way  in  tho 
darkness.  'From  that  moment  they 
were  changed,  transformed  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  recognitfon. 

Others,  again,  have  Uvea  for  years 
in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings which  surrounded  them,  have 
culpably  neglected  those  who  have 
been  the  chief  ministers  to  their 
comfort,  treating  them  with  selfish 
indifference,  and  showing  but  little, 
if  any,  regard  for  their  happiness ; 
and  when  death  has  deprived  them 
of  the  companionship  of  one  whose 
unselfish,  unwearied,  and  patient 
love  chiefly  conduced  to  their  com- 
fort, they  have  bewailed  their  loss 
in  ceaseless  tears,  and  have  ex- 
hibited: the  most  overwhelming 
sense  of  their  bereavement,  and 
have  quite  taken  the  world  by  sur- 
prise at  their  poignant  grief,  be- 
tokening an  affection  for  which  no 
one  gave  them  credit.  There  havo 
been  men  of  great  reserve  who  feel 
acutely,  but  l^e  outward  signs  of 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  do  not  he 
on  ^the  surfisuse.    No  one  supposes 
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them  to  be  capable  of  any  great  Fon- 
sibility,  atid  y^t  tliey  suffer  acutely; 
grief  gnaws  into  their  hearts ;  they 
go  on  their  way  silently  but  deeply 
mourning  over  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  Even  they  who  have  been 
exceedingly  demonstrative  in  their 
affection  towards  a  beloved  object 
will  sometimes  occasion  the  greatest 
surprise  to  their  friends  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  behave  under 
affliction.  They  will  ppeak  almost 
lightly  of  the  dead  ;  will  comment 
upon  the  last  momenta ;  repeat  over 
again  and  again  the  last  words ;  de- 
scribe the  last  looks ;  and  even  dis- 
cuss the  appearance  of  the  body  as 
it  lies  shrouded  in  its  coffin.  They 
will  speak  of  themselves  as '  crushed/ 
' annihilated/ and  'desolate'  intones 
and  accents  inconsistent  with  such 
language.  They  will  take  the  great- 
est personal  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral ;  vdll  act  as  a 
kind  of  master  of  the  ceremonias,  or 
chief  undertaker;  or  will  be  strict 
in  their  inquiry  how  everything 
went  off;  and  will  demand  the  most 
exact  and  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  re- 
marks that  were  made;  and  will 
take  an  evident  pride  in  the  respect 
that  may  have  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

Others,  again,  who  have  seemed 
to  live  only  in  the  presence  of  some 
beloved  one,  will  shrink  from  the 
yery  mention  of  the  name;  will 
never  suffer  it  to  l)e  uttered  in  their 
presence,  much  less  ever  allow  it  to 
escape  their  own  lips.  It  is  almost 
as  if  some  disgrace  were  attached  to 
it,  as  if  something  of  dishonour  and 
shame  were  associated  with  it.  It 
is  folded  up  in  the  past,  never  to  be 
xmfolded  aigain ;  or  erased,  as  if  a 
sponge  bad  been  taken  to  blot  out 
the  name  for  ever.  And  yet  it  is 
not  really  forgotten.  The  beloved 
name  is  enshrined  in  the  heart, 
treasured  up  there  like  withered 
flowers  within  the  leaves  of  some 
precious  book,  or  like  the  relics 
which  the  devout  pilgrim  honours. 
There  are  they  also  whose  love  is 
beyond  all  dispute,  who  take  an  en- 
tirely opposite  line,  and  can  talk  of 
nothing  else.  It  is  the  unvarying 
theme  of  their  conversation  and 
their  letters.     If  any  attempt  is 


made  to  divert  the  thought  into 
some  oiher  channel  bearing  more 
upon  daily  life  and  the  blcssmgs 
that  remain,  they  ingeniously  manage 
to  make  them  drift  back  again  to 
the  subject  of  their  sorrow.  Every 
scrap  of  writing  is  produced,  to  be 
read  again  and  again;  every  inci- 
dent is  narrated  till  sympathy  is 
almost  worn  threadbare,  and  the 
over-indulged  grief  becomes  a  mono- 
mania. We  are  strangely-consti- 
tuted beings,  often,  in  extremes, 
moved  in  various  ways  by  our  pas- 
sions and  affections.  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that  a  violent  shock 
should,  fur  a  time,  almost  unhingo 
the  mind,  and  drive  it  into  eccen- 
tricities; and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
more  unfair  to  judge  and  condemn 
harshly  any  form  which  sorrow  may 
take  that  is  not  altogether  in  unison 
with  received  customs.  We  caimot 
grieve  by  rule  and  measure.  Small 
griefs  are  loud,  but  great  onca 
still. 

'  Angry  hear  is  grieve  loudawbilo 
Broken  brurta  arc  dumb  and  suiUe.* 

Laughter  comes  not  from  profound 
joy,  nor  weeping  from  deep  sorrow. 
It  is  true  that  tears  and  sorrow  are 
frequent  companions,  but  rarely  in 
their  highest  excesses,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  more  fallacious 
than  the  outward  signs  of  sorrow. 
The  chances  are,  that  the  affliction 
which  shrinks  from  publicity,  seeks 
to  be  invisible,  and  avoids  ceremony ; 
is  more  true  and  deep  than  that 
which  finds  its  solace  in  that  out- 
ward display  which  invites  the  com- 
ment of  the  world  at  larga 

It  always  appeared  to  us  as  pecu- 
liarly hard  that  our  gracious  Queen 
was  at  one  time  censured  for  in- 
dulging her  sorrow.  If  any  one  had 
greater  cause  than  another  to  mourn, 
it  was  she.  Placed  by  Providence 
in  an  exalted  and  trying  position,  she 
needed  all  the  support  and  aid  that 
an  intelligent  mind  and  a  foithful, 
loyal,  and  loving  heart  oould  afford. 
No  sorrow,  care,  or  anxiety  bad 
hitherto  entered  her  home,  which 
was  the  very  type  of  domestic  fe- 
licity. Suddenly  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  trials  befell  her,  at  a  time 
when  the  age  of  her  children  made 
a  fiftther's  hand  and  counsel  all  the 
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more  neoesaaiy;  and  who  could 
blame  her  that  she  did  not  mourn 
by  rale  ?  that  she  still  reveres  and 
honodis  the  memory  of  one  for 
whom  the  whole  nation  wept? 
There  have  heen  others  in  humbler 
rank,  no  doubt,  equally  sorely  tried, 
who  have  mourned  all  the  days  of 
their  life,  and  who  can  never  bring 
themselves  to  discard  the  symbols 
of  their  desolation,  or  to  return  to 
the  world  as  if  it  still  possessed  any 
charms  for  them.  They  prefer  the 
cpiBi  of  their  own  home  circle,  and 
no  one  questions  their  right  to  in- 
dulge their  preference;  but  then  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  society 
has  no  direct  and  positive  claim 
npon  them.  It  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  the  most  exalted  rank,  that 
they  who  occupy  it  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  put  a  restraint  upon 
their  nataral  desire  for  privacy.  In 
her  gradual  approach  to  her  former 
life,  let  us  deal  gently  and  lovingly 
with  our  Qaeen,  as  a  child  would 
towards  a  jmrent,  that  she  may 
know  that  we  understand  and  can 
appreciate  the  great  sacrifice  she  is 
miDKing  of  herself  for  the  publio 
good,  and  that  we  are  fally  sensible 
that  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all— that  the  stricken  heart  of  both 
rich  and  poor  alike  need  repose  and 
time  to  recover  itselt 

There  is»  however,  one  aspect  of 
this  subject— the  expression  of  grief 
— with  which  we  confess  to  have 
very  little  patience.    We  allude  to 
certain  etiquettes  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  followed  to  an  absurd 
extent    There  are  some  persons  in 
the  world  who  cannot  exist  without 
tatis^ing  themselves  that  all  they 
do  is  en  rlyle.    We  have  known  in- 
stances in  which  when  the  death  of 
a  relation  has  been  announced,  for 
whom  the  survivors  had  no  feeling 
bat  that  of  dislike,  that  they  think 
it  necessary  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  rooms,  as  if  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  affliction.    They  go 
through  the  &rce  of  pretending  to 
a  sorrow  which  aU  the  world  knows 
they  do  not  feel.    Heirs  who  never 
cared  for  those  from  whom  they 
ioherit,  think   it   necessary  to  go 
through    certain    formalities.      A 
brother,  who  has  supplanted  us  in 
oar  birthright,  or  in  the  affections 


of  some  one  on  whom  wa  were  de- 
pendent, and  who  has  plotted  against 
us  to  his  own  advantage  and  our 
ii^jury;  a  child,  whose  disobedience 
and  want  of  affiBction  has  been  the 
trial  and  torment  of  our  lives;  a 
mother,  who  has  forsaken  or  neg- 
lected her  children ;  and  a  wife,  who 
has  been  the  bane  of  her  home,  can- 
not cause  the  same  sorrow  and  re- 
grot  as  those  whose  faithfulness, 
tender  care,  dutifulness,  unselfish- 
ness, and  uprightness  have  endeared 
them  to  aU  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them.  And  yet  no  dis- 
tinction is  made ;  the  same  etiquettes 
are  observed,  the  same  retirement 
from  the  world,  the  same  expres-' 
sions,  the  same  language  is  adopted 
in  both  instances.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing mourning,  which  is  a  rule  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  vrith;  and, 
so  far,  etiquette  noay  serve  us  in 
good  stead,  when  it  prevents  our 
proolaiuiing  too  plainly  to  the  world 
the  estimation  m  which  we  have 
held  our  deceased  relatives  and 
friends.  It  is  said  that  'blood  is 
thicker  and  water,'  that  ties  of  re- 
lationship bind  more  strongly  than 
other  ties.  It  may  be  so  where  the 
mutual  obligations  of  relationship 
are  cheerfully  fulfilled,  but  certainly 
not  where  those  obligations  have 
been  neglected,  set  at  nought,  and 
contradicted  through  life. 

*  To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  Uke  madnen  in  tbe  bmtn  ;*     ) 

and  ties  of  relationship  are  worse 
than  without  force,  when  all  the 
affection,  kindness,  and  considera- 
tion which  they  are  supposed  to 
represent,  are  not  only  wanting  but 
reversed. 

Two  rather  absurd  and  amusing 
instances  occur  to  us  connected  with 
the  subject  of  etiquettes  of  grief. 
One  was  that  of  a  parish  clerk,  who 
was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
fdneral  obsequies  of  one  of  our 
country  magnates.  The  clergyman, 
having  been  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  the  apparent  backwardness  of 
the  clerk  to  make  the  responses 
which,  when  he  did  make  them, 
were  not  in  his  usual  tone  and 
manner,  but  rather  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  in- 
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quired,  after  the  service  was  over, 
whether  he  was  ill.  The  clerk  both 
looked  and  expressed  astonishment 
at  being  so  interrogated.  The 
clergyman  explained,  and  added 
that  he  was  afraid  he  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold.  The  clerk  in- 
stantly drew  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  said,  in  the  Fame 
snuffling,  lachrymose  tone,  that  he 
was  not  ill,  but  that  ho  thought  it 
his  duty  to  appear  affected.  The 
other  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had 
recently  become  a  widow.  She  had 
not  been  conspicuous  for  fidelity  or 
conjugal  affection,  and,  when  she 
saw  some  of  her  husband's  relatives 
for  the  first  time  after  his  death, 
and  observed,  or  thought  she  ob- 
served them  scamiing,  with  looks 
of  disapprobation,  her  uncovered 
head,  forestalled  all  remonstrance 
by  saying,  with  a  sigh,  that  '  dear 
Tom'  had  made  her  promise  she 
would  not  disfigure  herself  by 
wearing  that  hideous  head-dress 
called  a  widow's  cap;  'dear  Tom,' 
she  well  knew,  was  not  a  man  to 
know  or  trouble  himself  about  any 
woman's  dress  when  he  was  alive^ 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  his  rest 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  thought 
that  his  lovely  widow  might  be  dis- 
figuring herself  by  wearing  the  sign 
of  her  widowhoodi 

It  continually  happens^  during 
a  London  season,  that  a  whole 
family  is  shut  out  from  society 
by  the  death  of  a  relative  for  whom 
they  never  cared,  and  whom  some 
of  them  never  beheld.  The  rule 
of  etiquette  has  enacted  that  no 
one  shall  mix  in  society  till  after 
a  certain  time  has  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  a  relative,  and  a  kind  of 
graduated  scale  has  been  fixed,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship.  Any  infringement  of  this 
rule  is  severely  commented  npon» 
and  the  transgressors  are  denounced 
as  unfeeling,  indecent^  heartless, 
and  many  other  things  besides.  A 
mother  who  has  several  daughteis 
to  dispose  of— or  perhaps  it  may 
be  only  one,  but  that  one  on  the 
apparent  verge  of  a  proposal  from  a 
most  eligible  j[>arti—ia  sometimes 
suddenly  shut  out  from  society  by 
an  etiquette  which  demands  of  her 
a  retirement  firom  the  world  for  a 


season,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
relation  for  whom  none  of  them  ever 
cared,  or  had  any  reason  to  regret, 
and  she  has  perhaps  to  bear,  in  ad- 
dition, the  uncertaintj'  whether  the 
anxiously-expected  marriage  will 
ever  '  come  off/  the  course  of  true 
love  having  been  interrupted  at  a 
critical  moment  Instances  might 
bo  multiplied  a(f  infinitum,  exposing 
both  the  inconveniences  and  ab- 
surdities which  result  from  a  com- 
pliance with  the  rigorous  laws  of 
etiquette.  There  are  people  who 
think  it  indecorous,  at  such  times, 
to  meet  the  different  members  of 
their  family  at  dinner,  but  manage 
to  get  over  their  grief  at  tea-time, 
and  have  little  eateries  in  their  "Mi- 
room  or  sitting-room ;  or  who  think 
it  honouring  the  dead  to  darken 
one  of  their  windows  for  a  twelve- 
month with  a  huge  unsightly  hatch- 
ment ;  and  who  consider  mutes,  and 
an  assemblage  of  mourning  coaches 
and  private  carriages,  indispensable 
appendages  of  grief.  The  cu&tom 
of  people  sending  their  private 
carriages  closed,  as  their  represen- 
tatives, to  follow  in  the  tram  of  a 
funeral  procession,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  strangest  imaginable.  In  fact, 
all  funeraJs  in  this  country  have 
a  somewhat  pagan  aspect,  owing  to 
the  power  of  etiquette,  which  has 
prescribed  what  shall  or  shall  not 
be  done,  and  which  scarcely  any  one 
dares  to  resist  TVhen  the  heart  is 
bowed  down  with  grief,  and  silently 
pleads  to  be  let  alone,  the  under- 
taker has  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
hatbands  and  scarfs  of  silk  and 
crape  swell  the  amount  of  his  bill, 
and  help  to  make  the  solemn  cere- 
mony a  profit  to  himselfl  The 
clerk  gets  another  breadth  for  his 
wife's  Sunday  gown,  and  the  clergy- 
man's wife  or  daughter  a  new  silk 
apron. 

The  tradesman  complies  with  eti- 
quette and  puts  up  a  shutter  in 
honour  of  a  deceasea  patron,  which 
also  serves  as  an  advertisement  io 
the  living,  and  conciliates  the  sur- 
vivors. After  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  during  which  the  relatives 
mourn,  or  are  supposed  to  mourn 
in  private  and  retirement,  cards  of 
thanks  for  kind  inquiries  are  sent 
out,  which  are  meant  to  express 
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fiiAt  thd  motmiers  are  well  disposed 
to  other  society  than  their  own.  In 
short,  from  first  to  last,  etiquette 
has  prescribed,  with  a  snrprising 
definiteness,  all  the  minntise  of  the 
symbols  and  expressions  of  grief; 
so  mnch  so  that  an  amnsiog  anec- 
dote has  been  told,  perhaps  more 
hm  trovato  than  tme,  of  a  lady  who 
went  to  one  of  the  great  mourning 
warehouses  in  London,  and«  on 
mentioning  what  she  required,  was 
politely  requested  by  one  of  the 
'Shopmen  to  go  further  on,  'This, 
madam,  is  the  light  affliction  depart- 
ment; the  heayy  bereayement  is 
farther  on.' 

The  result  of  all  this  Cfystem  of 
etiquette  is,  that,  while  invidious- 
ness  may  be  avoided,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unreality  under- 
lying the  whole  question.  A  com- 
bination of  friend  and  relation  is  of 
infinite  value;  a  blessing  to  be 
prized,  and  to  bo  bewailed  when 


lost;  but  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
friend  whose  love,  like  Jonathan's 
for  David,  surpassed  the  love  of 
women;  or  a  daughter-in-law  liko 
Buth,  whose  love  and  loyalty 
prompted  her  to  say  to  her  mother- 
m-law,  'Where  thou  goest  I  will 
go ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried.  Thy  people 
shall  bo  my  people,  and  fiiy  God 
my  God.* 

No  outward  expressions  of  grief 
can  ever  sufficiently  represent  tho 
sorrow  which  their  loss  must  occa- 
sion those  who  are  called  upon  to 
bear  it,  and  who  are  properly  sen- 
sible of  it  It  is  when  a  deep  and 
overwhelming  sorrow  oomes  upon 
us,  that  all  mmor  considerations  are 
lost  sight  of.  The  heart  that  is 
really  stricken  has  neither  inclinf^ 
tion  nor  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
host  of  little  things  which  occupy 
those  whoso  griefi  are  only  skm- 
deep. 


THE    WHITE    PHATHBB. 


BADY,  Helen?* 
asked  perempto- 
rily, fnon  mo, 
Gertie  Eahrfax, 
appearing,  para- 
sol-whip in  hand, 
atone  of  the  open 
windows  of  the 
long  drawing  - 
room  at  Laures- 
ton  one  afternoon, 
thelastofacertain 
August  'Beady, 
Helen?* 

A  fiur- haired 
girl,  buried  in  a 
low,  soft  chahr, 
jday  -  dreaming, 
with  her  pretty 
gloyed  hands  ly- 
ing in  her  lap,  answered  lazily, 
'Yes,  dear,'  and  rose,  not  too  wil- 
lingly. 

'Then  come  along,*  said  Gertie; 
'Damon  and  Pythias  are  wild  to 
start,  and  tho  dog-cart  went  for  Dar 
half  an  hour  ago.  We  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  tram,  after  all.  Come 
along,  dear!* 


And,  thus  adjured,  Helen  Tre- 
heme  followed  her  cousin  out  of 
the  cool,  pleasant  room  on  to  the 
hot  asphalte  of  the  terrace,  and 
eventuallv  into  the  perfect  little 
pony-chaise  it  was  Gertie's  pride  to 
call  her  own. 

'ThafU  do,  Drake,'  Miss  IVuriax 
said,  presently,  when  the  white 
dust-wrapper  had  been  settled  over 
her  own  skirt  and  her  companion's ; 
'that'll  do;  let  them  go!* 

And*  Drake  (a  tiny  Elzevir  groom, 
known  to  his  mistress's  intimates  as 
'  the  Ghilde  *}  obeying,  the  impatient 
ponies  flung  themselves  with  a  jerk 
mto  their  collars,  and  started  ofif  at 
a  hand-gallop  down  the  avenue  al- 
most before  'the  Ohilde*  oonld 
swing  himself  into  his  perch  behind. 
'  They're  awftilly  firesh,  Nell  1*  said 
their  delighted  mistress,  as  soberly 
as  she  could,  while  the  Jouvin's 
sixes  on  her  firm  little  hands,  that 
controlled  so  skilfully  the  vagaries 
of  thoso  wilful  pets,  were  sorely 
strained  and  tried  in  the  endeavour 
to  keep  tho  said  pets  straight  now 
as  they  rushed  past  the  lodge; 
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'they're  awfully  fresh!  It's  lucky 
they  knew  we  were  coming,  and 
kept  the  gates  open,  isn't  it?  I 
think  we  shall  got  to  Baddlngley 
before  Dar,  after  alL  Gently, 
Damon!  Quiet,  sir!'  as  the  off 
thoroughbred  tried  to  break  into  a 
canter  again  on  the  smooth  high 
road,  and  the  congenial  Pythias,  on 
the  near  side,  seemed  quite  ready  to 
follow  his  example.  'There!  that's 
beautiful!  Aren't  they  darlings, 
Helen?' 

'  Dears  !*  assented  Miss  Treherne ; 
'  but  just  a  little  too  much  for  yoa 
at  times,  I  think,  Gertie.' 

'  Nonsense !  they've  never  got  out 
of  my  baud  once  since  Dar  gave 
them  to  me.  Why,  he  chose  them 
for  me  himself,  on  puri)ose  for  my 
own  driving,  or  mamma  would 
never  trust  me  with  only  "the 
Childe,"  who  is  only  ornamental, 
you  know.  I  say,  Nell,  I'm  so  glad 
Dar  is  coming.  This  is  the  last  we 
shall  see  of  him.  His  leave's  up  in 
Deceml)er,  and  the  regiment  isn't  to 
come  home  for  goodness  knows  how 
long.' 

'  Will  Dar  go  back  to  India,  then?' 
Miss  Treherne  asked. 

Tm  afraid  so!'  Gertie  sighed. 
'I  wish  he  wouldn't  So  does 
mamma.  She  wants  him  to  marry 
and  settle  down  with  us  at  Lau- 
reston.' 

'  And  Dar  declines  V 

'  So  it  appears.  He  always  laughs 
in  that  provoking  way  of  his  at  the 
notion  of  his  ever  being  seriously 
epris,  yon  know;  says  he  should 
tire  of  any  woman  in  a  week,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  fact  is,' 
Gertie  added,  after  a  pause,  '  in  his 
quiet,  "  dangerous  "  way,  Mr.  Dar  is 
a  frightful  flirt;  and  he's  been  so 
spoiled  that  I  don't  think  he  is 
likely  to  give  me  a  sister-in-law  yet 
awhile.  This  last  season  he  was 
aux  pdits  snins  with  Flora  Hoddes- 
don«  Yoa  know  the  Hoddesdons— 
up  yonder  at  The  Plaoe.  And  I 
fEuicy  Flora  liked  him.  As,  indeed/ 
remarked,  en  parenthhse,  the  partial 
sister,  'most  women  do  somehow, 
when  he  means  they  should.  And 
we  thought  he  really  did  mean 
something.  But  Dar  went  off 
quietly  one  morning  to  Baden,  or 
somewhere,  and  nothing  came  of  it 


I  think  mamma  would  quite  ap- 
prove of  Flora ;  and  perhaps  now, 
when  they  meet — but  one  never 
knows  what  to  make  of  Dar.  fie 
takes  everything  so  coolly ;  thoagh 
no  one  can  be  more  winning  when, 
he  chooses.  Vere  Brabazon  says 
he's  worshipped  in  the  regiment' 

'  And  who  is  Vere  Brabazon  V'  in- 
quired Helen. 

'Oh!  didn't  I  teU  you?'  Gertie 
said,  looking  straight  forward  be- 
tween the  off-pony's  ears;  'he's  a 
friend  of  Dar's,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment Dar  saved  his  life  in  India. 
They  came  home  on  leave  together, 
and  we  met  him  in  London.  He 
follows  Dar  about  every  whera' 

*  U'iens  !  will  he  follow  his  pre- 
server down  here  ?' 

'  Tm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  believe 
mamma  asked  him.  She  took  rather 
a  fancy  to  him.' 

'And  is  he  a  "cool  captain," 
too?' 

'  No ;  he's  only  a  sub.  And  he 
doesn't  like  Dar's  lino  at  all,  though 
he  looks  up  to  him  immensely. 
They  call  him  "  Hebe"  in  the  regi- 
ment, because  he  was  quite  a  child 
when  he  joined,  and  has  yellow  hair 
and  a  face  that  would  be  like  a 
girl's  if  it  weren't  for  his  moustache 
and  the  Indian  bronze  on  it  But 
he  behaved  splendidly,  Dar  says,  in 
that  horrible  mutiny !'  Gertie  went 
on,  her  pale,  delicate  little  face 
lighting  up  as  she  spoke — 'splen- 
didly! ana  bore  all  the  haroship 
and  suffering  as  carelessly  as  the 
oldest  soldier  there.  And  then  he 
was  awfully  wounded,  too,  poor 
fellow  1  And  he  would  have  been 
kUled  but  for  Dar.' 

'Altogether,  "Hebe"  is  rather 
interesting?* 

'Well,  yes/  Gertie  responded, 
laughing,  but  with  the  flush  on  her 
cheek  still. 

'And  Dar  saved  his  life!  How 
was  that?'  Miss  Treherne  pursued. 

'Well,  you  know,*  Gertie  an- 
swered, '  neither  of  them  would  say 
much  about  it  But  he,  Mr.  Bra- 
bazon, told  me  that  Dar  swam  his 
horse  into  a  river  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  helped  liim  to  the  bank,  when 
he  had  been  hit,  and  was  just  falling 
from  his  saddle.  He  says  nothing 
bnt  Dar's  pluck  and  coolness  saTed 
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fiiem  both,  and  thai  Bar  onght  to 
haTe  the  V.  C.  He's  yery  quiet  and 
gmtle,  and  at  first  I  thought  almost 
ladytike  in  his  manner.  I  suppose 
he  hasn't  got  strong  again  yet;  but 
he  grew  quite  excited  and  eloquent 
vhen  he  talked  about  "  the  Don's  " 
(they  call  Dar  "  the  Don,**  you  know) 
good-nature  in  coming  in  after  him. 
"I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me. 
Miss  Fairfax,"  he  said  to  me;  "I 
was  getting  dizzy  and  confused,  for 
I'd  been  rather  badly  hit,  and 
couldn't  bead  old  Muistapha,  my 
charger,  for  the  bank,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  and  we  b^an  going 
down  stream,  while  the  niggers  were 
taking  pot-shots  at  us  quite  oom- 
fortobly  from  their  cover.  I  felt  I 
should  roll  out  of  my  saddle  in  an- 
other minute,  when  I  heard  'the 
Don's'  Toice  dose  beside  me,  and 
then  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right 
He  brought  Mustapha  and  me  out 
of  it,  and  never  got  touched  him- 
self, though  the  Pandies  blazed 
away  harder  than  ever  all  the  time, 
and  he  was  covering  me.  It  was 
the  noblest  thing  that  ever  was 
dw»,  by  Jove !  it  was." ' 

'So  it  wasl'  Miss  Treheme  said, 
^th  a  light  in  her  own  violet  eye, 
when  Q&r^e  had  finished  her  ez- 
tnct  from  '  Hebe's'  narrative ;  '  and 
you  quote  Mr.  Brobazon  admirably, 
desrl'  she  added. 

'Absurd  r  the  other  laughed,  ad- 
ministering rather  uncalled-for  pun- 
ishment to  Damon  for  breaking  the 
trot  And  neither  spoke  again  till 
they  were  driving  through  the  High 
Street  at  Baddingiey. 

The  eousins  were  more  like  sis- 
ters than  some  sisters  are  I  wot  dT. 
The  same  age  to  a  day,  they  had 
been  nearly  always  together  since 
tboy  left  their  Paris  pension,  and 
never  separated  for  so  long  a  time 
before  as  they  had  done  this  year, 
when  Gertie  Fairfax  had  been  up  to 
London  for  her  presentation,  and 
had  been  entered  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  her  first  season. 

Helen  Trebeme's  father,  the  dean, 
a  courtly,  clerical  grand  seigneur, 
who  grew  every  year  more  loth  to 
leave  the  dignified  ease  and  repose 
of  the  C^hedral  Close,  and  to  miss 
his  darling's  &ir  faco  and  brighten- 
ing presence  from  his  sido  for  very 


long,  had  put  off  that  ordeal  in  her 
case  till  another  year. 

Even  as  it  was,  when  she  came 
back  io  Laureston,  Gertie  had  to 
take  dean  and  deanery  by  storm, 
and  fight  a  hardish  battle,  before 
she  could  carry  off  his  sunshine  (as 
the  old  man  loved  io  call  his  daugh- 
ter) for  a  brief  visit.  But  Miss 
Fairfax  had  a  knack  of  getting  her 
own  way  in  most  things,  and  the 
dean  had  to  yield,  imd  did. 

While  the  ponies  were  trotting  up 
the  sharp  rise  which  leads  to  Bad- 
dingiey Station,  the  express,  five 
miles  off,  was  rushing  fall  swing 
down  the  line  bound  for  the  same 
goal. 

East  as  they  were  going,  and  ad- 
mirably as  tb^  have  kept  time  all 
the  way,  one  of  its  passengers,  loung- 
ing on  his  cushions  over  '  Punch' 
and  a  regalia,  was  beginning  to  wax 
impatient 

'  Deuced  slow  work  this,  aint  it, 
"Hebe?"'  Daryl  Fairfax  said  at 
last  to  his  companion,  a  slight,  tall, 
fair-haired  Light  Dragoon,  with  a 
bronzed  face  and  a  yellow  mous- 
tache, who  was  sucking  away  at  a 
fiicsimile  of  the  other's  cabatla. 
'  We  ought  to  be  there  by  now.' 

'Don't  know  about  slow,  you 
know,'  Vere  Brabazon  responded; 
'done  the  last  six  miles  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  quarter  by  my  watch. 
Whereabouts  are  we?  You  onght 
to  know,  Dar.' 

Daryl  Fairfax  picked  himself  np, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  All  right  1'  he  said ; '  there's  Bad- 
dingiey spire.  And  there's  the 
whistle!'  he  added,  the  next  mo- 
ment, as  the  engine  began  to  shriek 
on  nearing  the  junc^on. 

'Get  yourself  together,  "Hebe," 
and  hand  us  over  that  gun-case. 
Cant  afford  to  trust  that  to  any  one 
but  myselfl  Here  we  are!'  And 
creaking,  and  groaning,  and  hissing, 
the  expcess  ran  into  the  station. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  people  on 
the  platform ;  but  for  all  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  yelling  porten, 
struggling  passengers,  gaping,  help- 
less bucolics,  and  the  rest,  Yere 
Brabazon  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  face  which  had  been  hauntmg 
him  all  the  joum^  down,  and  for 
many  a  long  day  before. 
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*1  6ay,  Don/  hd  said,  fllngiiig 
away  his  cigar, '  there  she  Ib  1' 

'  Is  she  V  responded  Dar,  with 
a  rag-strap  between  his  teeth« 
'Who?' 

'  YoTir  sister,* 

'Denoe  she  isT  obserred  Miss 
Fairfax's  brother.  'Why,  I  told 
'them  to  send  OTer  thedog-<sart  for 
ns.  At  least,  you  know,  I  don't 
think  I  said  anything  about  yonr 
coming,  Vere.  I  suppose  she's 
come  to  meet  me  with  the  ponies. 
Here,  guard !'  And  that  polite  of-* 
ficial  came  hurrying  up  to  unlock 
the  door.  'NeTermindi'  Darwent 
on,  when  the  two  were  on  the  plat* 
form,  'well  make  room  for  you 
somehow.  You  shall  hate  "the 
Ohllde's''  perdi  behind,  if  Qertie^ 
here  alone.    Come  along  \* 

In  another  moment  they  had 
emerged  fiom  the  mok;  and  Misa 
Eairfax's  watchful  ^es  had  lighted 
on  them. 

'  There  they  are,  Nell  I'  she  said, 
suddenly.  'There's  Dar,  with  that 
gun-case  in  his  hand  1' 

'And  "Hebe'*  bringing  up  the 
rear?'  whispered  Helen;  for  the 
pair  were  close  upon  them  now. 
'The  soubriquet  suits  him  admi- 
rably, Gertio  1' 

But  Gertie  had  moved  off  to  wel- 
come her  brother,  dutifully. 

'Dear  old  Dar  1  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come!' 

'Beau  oblig^,  petite T  the  deat 
Dot  vouchsafed  to  answer ;  '  but  I 
say,  I  hope  you've  sent  something 
for  us  besides  your  phaeton.  I've 
brought  Vere  down  with  me.* 

*  Oh,  indeed,'  Gertie  said,  becom- 
ing suddenly  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  individual.  'How  do 
you  do,  Mr,  Brabazon  ?• 

Mr.  Brabazon,  who  had  been 
standing  silently  by,  pulling  his 
yellow  moustache,  and  looking 
(Helen  thought)  certainly  very 
'  ladyliko '  and  languid^  brightenea 
up  immediately,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly happy  when  his  fingers 
closed  round  the  little  hand  G^e 
gave  him. 

'There's  the  dog-cart  for  you, 
Dar/  his  sister  said,  presently;  Tm 
a&aid  Helen  andl  and  'theOhildo' 
quite  fill  the  phaeton,  you  know.' 

'"Helen,"'  Dar  said^-be  had  been 


wondering  for  the  last  thirty  seconds 
who  the  blonde-haired  girl  with  the 
white  feather  in  her  hat  might  be 
— ' "  Helen,"  not  Cousin  Helen.' 

'Why  not?'  Cousin  Helen  askedi 
with  a  smile  and  little  blush,  as  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  meet  Dor's. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  that  indlTidoal 
responded,  in  somewhat  involYod 
speech;  'on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  why.  Except  my  failing  to 
recognize  you,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  at  once.  It's— how  many 
years— since  we  saw  each  other 
last  ?    There  is  that  excuse  for  me.' 

And  they  made  their  way  out  of 
the  station  by  degrees— Helen  and 
Dar,  followed  by  Gertie  and  Yoie 
Brabazon— till  they  came  to  where 
'the  Ohilde'  stood  at  the  ponies' 
heads,  and  conversed  a£G»bly  on  the 
chances  of  the  coming '  Cambridge- 
shire,' with  the  groom  who  md 
brought  over  the  dogHsart* 

While  the  porters  were  stowing 
gun-cases  and  dressing-bags,  and 
other  light  luggage  into  its  interi<Hr, 
the  two  men  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  the  phaeton  when  the  girls 
were  seated,  talking  pleasantly. 

Pleasantly,  because  Vere  and 
Gertie  Fairfax  were  beginning  to 
understand  each  other;  and  because 
'the Don'  was  by  no  means  sony 
to  discover  that  '  the  blonde-haired 
girl '  was  Cousin  Helen. 

Little  by  little  he  got  to  identify 
her  with  a  pt  of  his  some  ten  years 
ago,  a  plucky  little  woman  of  eight, 
whom  he  had  taught  io  sit  her  first 
pony,  and  who  had  wept  suoh  pas- 
sionate tears  one  night  when  a  big 
official  letter  had  come  to  Laureston, 
and  Comet  Fairfioc  of  'Ours'  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  India  and 
active  service  forthwith. 

He  remembered,  too,  how  they 
had  drunk  a  bumper  after  dinner 
to  his  ban  vp^(^e— how  the  old 
Squire,  the  kind,  generous  governor 
he  was  never  to  see  again,  bad 
pledged  him  with  a  somewhatabak- 
ing  voice  ficom  the  head  of  the  long 
table  in  the  oak  dinmg^ioom,  and 
prayed  God  bless  his  only  son— ho  w 
Cousin  Helen  had  turned  white  in 
her  muslin  robes,  and  had  slipped 
from  her  chair  and  firom  the  rooai; 
and  how  he  had  diseofered  her^halt 
an  hour  afterwards,  in  the  dack 
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Ubniy  alone,  eobbing  as  though 
her  heart  woiUd  break. 

He  had  called  her  La  F^  Blanche 
in  the  old  time,  she  was  so  delicately 
fair  and  fragile  looking.  Watching 
her  face  now,  as  it  was  lifted  to  his, 
nod  as  the  child's  smile  seemed  to 
ccHne  again  upon  the  lips,  and  tho 
old,  half-giaye,  half-langhing  look 
to  fill  the  Tiolet  eyes,  'theDon'wasi 
certes,  not  displeased  to  disooTer 
that  time  had  only  ripened  that 
early  promise,  and  that  Oonsin  Helen 
vas  yei7  good  to  look  upon,  andLa 
Tie  Blanche  stilL 

So  there  was  a  happy  ten  minutes' 
talk.  For  Gertie  was  at  least  thai 
time  in  finding  out  that  her  pets 
wore  waxing  wrath  at  the  delay^ 
and  taxing  'the  Ohilde's'  powers  of 
soothing  and  intimidation  to  the 
uttennoflit. 

As  the  phaeton  dro^e  off  at  last 
Gertie  nodding  saucily  in  adieu,  snd 
promising  to  annormoe  their  ap- 
proach to  'my  lady '  at  Laureston* 
Bar  stood  watching  the  white  feather 
in  Helen's  hat  till  they  had  tnmed 
the  corner,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar 
the  while,  and  thinking  how  well 
that  velvet  toque  with  its  long 
streamers  became  her. 

'Flora  never  looked  weU  in  a 
hat/  he  thought,  aloud  and  nngrate- 
faUy,  *and  she'd  never  the  sense  to 
disoover  it  Wonder  whether  she's 
down  here,  and  whether  she's  likely 
to  be  troublesome  if  she  is.' 

By-and-by  he  and  'Hebe'  were 
driving  towards  Laureston  in  the 
wake  of  Gertie's  phaeton*  which* 
however,  as  she  haa  told  them,  they 
had  small  chance  of  overtaUng. 

'  We'll  shoot  the  home  covers  to- 
morrow, Yere,  Tm  thinking,'  Bar 
flaid,  as  they  went  along;  ' I  hear 
uncommonly  good  reports  of  them.' 
'Ail  zighV  murmured  'Hebe,' 
lazily;  'there  won't  be  so  much 
tramdng  to  do.  That  flo(Mn  me 
utterly,  you  know.' 

'La^  beggar  you  are!  You 
mean  to  shut  up  by  lunch-time. 
Well,  well  send  you  back  in  Gertie's 
charge  if  yon  do.  She  always  drives 
to  meet  us  with  the|  vivrea  when  we 
shoot  near  home,  and  hmches  with 
us.  80  there'll  be  a  field  ambulance 
nady  for  yon  if  you  get  put  Aort* 


'Capital  arrangement,'  assented 
Yere,  making  up  his  mind  to  be 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  afternoon; 
'monunyg's  always  enough  for  me, 
you  know.  I  aint  so  enthusiastio 
as  some  fellows  about  the  afternoon 
birds.' 

In  point  of  fact  'Hebe'  was  a 
good  deal  too  indolent  to  care  much 
for  any  sport  that  involved  long- 
protraoted  physical  exertion,  and 
detested  walking  above  all  things. 
And  he  had  been  rather  dreading 
long  days  over  the  stubbles  and  the 
turnips  after  wild  coveys  without 
perhaps  a  glimpse  of  Gertie  Eairfiu 
till  dinner-timei 

The  prospect  seemed  brighter 
now  after '  the  Don's^'  his  liege  lord's, 
announoemeBt,and  Yerepulled  away 
at  his  etemal^caba&a  with  renewed 
energy. 

'Yei^'  pursued  Bar,  still  busy 
with  his  programme  for  his  opening 
day,  'that  will  be  a  &ir  morning's 
work.  Shoot  up  to  Thickleton; 
lunch  in  the  Hoddeedons'  wood 
under  the  Sing  Oak;  meet  their 
Iroepers  there,  and  keep  the  outlying 
flelos  for  the  afternoon.  That'll  do 
capitally.' 

'  The  Hoddesdons  ?' '  Hebe '  asked. 
'  Bo  they  live  about  here  ?' 

'There's  their  place,'  Bar  Eaid, 
jerking  his  whip  towards  a  tall- 
chimneyed  edificeon  a  nsinggrouDd ; 
'  we've  just  passed  their  lodge-gates. 
You  blow  'em,  don't  you  T 

'  Mademoiselle— tall,  dark  girl, 
with  good  eyes.    Yes,  I  know  her.' 

'Ah,  well,  you  know  all  that's 
necessary  if  yon  know  Flora.  She 
rules,  you  know.  Ignores  Madame 
Mere  lUtogether,  except  as  a  chape- 
ron.' 

'By  the  way.  Bar,  hadn't  you 
something  on  with  the  daughter 
this  season?  I  heard  something 
about  you  two.' 

'My  dear boy;1  not  Flora  and  I 
ore  very  good  friends,  I  believe. 
That%  alL  She's  not  the  sort  I 
should  ever  think  seriously  about 
In  fact  I  never  met  a  woman  who 
was  yet  Ours  is  a  very  platonio 
busmess,  and  I  mean  it  to  remain 
just  that' 

'Tsnt  pis  pour  elleT  thought 
'Hebe.'  'Shouldn't  like  a  platonio 
frieodshipt  that  was  never  to  beany'- 
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thinp  more,  to  exist  between  "  tho 
l)on  "  and  a  sister  of  mine,  if  I  had 
one,  I  know.' 

And  then  he  fell  to  thinking  alwnt 
the  state  of  thinp:8  between  himself 
and  Gertie  Fairfax,  and  to  wonder 
what  his  own  chances  were  in  the 
little  game  he  felt  it  would  be  bit- 
terly hard  to  give  np,  or  to  lose 
now.    His  chances  I 

A  younger  son,  living,  he  couldn't 
tell  you  exactly  how,  on  his  younger 
son's  portion  of  a  few  hundreds  plus 

Efvy  and  allowances,  what  chance 
ad  he  of  winning  a  dowered  belle 
like  Gertie? 

Ho  loved  her,  poop  boy!  he 
couldn't  help  that,  but  he  doubted 
often  very  sorely,  in  his  odd  times 
of  reflection,  whether  he  loved 
wisely. 

She  might  like  him  to  valse  with 
— 'Hebe'  knew  that,  despite  his 
indolence,  natural  and  acquired,  he 
could  steer  a  val souse  through  an 
ugly  crush,  or  swing  her  round  a 
crowded  circle  as  few  of  the  Light 
Brigade  could  do— and  she  mightn't 
object  to  have  him  by  her  side  in 
her  mom  in  g:  canter  in  the  Row,  and 
she  might  l)ow  and  smile  pleasantly 
enough  to  him  when  he  doffed  his 
hat  to  her  in  the  lling.  But  did 
she  really  care  for  him?  Would 
she  listen  to  him  one  day  ?  Would 
his  love  win  her?  And  even  if  it 
did,  would  her  people  let  her  fling 
herself  away  upon  a  penniless  sab, 
with  nothing  bat  his  sabre  to  de- 
X)end  on? 

Sometimes,  when  these  considera- 
tions and  doubts  presented  them- 
selves to  him  very  strongly  and 
disagreeably,  poor '  Hebe '  was  fain 
to  bite  his  yellow  moustache  ssr 
Yagely ;  and,  groaning  in  the  spirit, 
to  wish  the  deuce  he  hadn't  applied 
for  that  confounded  sick-leave,  and 
almost  make  up  his  mind  to  report 
himself  well  at  once,  and  rejoin 
'  Ours '  that  winter  at  Amberabad, 
N.W.F.;  and  then  find  a  dozen 
iinanswerable  reasons  for  staying 
on,  and  hug  his  chains  the  closer, 
and  ask  for  that  extra  fast  dance, 
and,  perhaps,  while  the  Glioquot 
was  hissing  and  sparkling  in  his 
tumbler,  persuade  himself  that  he 
really  had  some '  chance  of  palling 
ofif  the  race  after  alL    Going  to  bed. 


or  to  finish  the  night  at  the  Hag, 
with  the  recollection  of  Gertie's 
smile  and  'good-night*  when  he 
had  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
haunting  him  still,  and  with  a  happy 
though  hazy  notion  that  '  it  would 
all  come  right  somehow,  perhaps.' 

But  there  were  times  when  so- 
phistry of  this  sort  was  powerless 
to  soothe  him,  as  now.  And  so 
Vere  sat  behind  his  big  cigar  an- 
swering such  observations  as  his 
companion  vouchsafed  him  in  lan- 
guid monosyllables,  but  sorrowful 
at  heart,  and  inclined  to  curse  the 
folly  which  had  made  him  accept 
so  gratefully  Dar's  invitation  to 
come  down  to  Laureston  for  the 
first,  and  the  greater  folly  he  had 
committed  in  coming  down  to  play 
moth  to  the  dangerous  flame  that 
had  singed  his  wings  desperately 
already.  Andyotohime!  and  yet!— 
She  had  looked  adorable  when  he 
saw  her  at  the  station.  She  had 
welcomed  him  so  kindly  and  so 
frankly,  that  surely  he  would  have 
been  an  idiot  to  miss  seeing  her, 
and  the  rest  of  it. 

'  Hebe's  *  cogitations  descrilwd 
their  wonted  circle,  and  came  back 
to  their  old  starting-point  as  usual. 

By  that  time  they  were  driving 
np  the  avenue  at  Laureston.  As 
they  came  out  of  its  shadow  they 
saw  the  white  dresses  of  the  two 
girls  gleaming  on  the  terrace ;  and, 
mounting  presently  the  broad,  wliite 
stone  steps  that  led  np  from  the 
drive,  they  were  received  by  'my 
lady '  in  person — an  honour  seldom 
accorded  by  that  tall,  stately  ch&tc- 
laine  to  any  but  the  son  she  wor- 
shipped. She  was  very  gracious  to 
her  sou's  friend  too,  though. 

As  Gertie  had  said,  'my  lady' 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  liking 
for  Vere — for  Bar's  sake,  perhaps. 

The  two  girls  came  up,  and  tliey 
all  lingered  in  the  sunlight  till  the 
dressing-bell  rang. 

'  Well,  Helen,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  him  ?'  Gertie  asked,  coming 
into  her  cousin's  room  just  as  Pincot 
had  finished  coiling  the  fair  hair 
about  her  mistress's  shapely  httle 
head,  and  had  been  dismissed. 
'What  do  yon  think  of  him 
now?* 

'Think  of  whom?'  Miss  Trehenie 
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askecL  '"Hebe"?  I  think  he's 
rery  nice,  dear.' 

'I  dont  mean  him.  Dar.  Did 
you  remember  him  ?' 

'Perfectly.  He  hasn't  changed 
mnch.  The  bronze,  and  that  big 
black  monjBtache  alter  him  a  little; 
bat  I  should  have  recognized  Dar^s 
Tdoe  and  manner  anywhere.' 

*  Yes.  They're  his  own,  certainly 
— Bar's  are.' 

•  Lflce  Mr.  Brabazon's.  '  Hebe '  ia 
immensely  ladylike  for  all  his  yellow 
moustache,  Gertie,'  laughed  Helen; 
'and  he's  very  pretty  too.' 

'Well,  he  can't  help  being  lady- 
like and  pretty,  you  know,'  Gertie 
rcspondea.  '  Poor  boy  I  he  is  quite 
a  child  still;  he  seemed  to  have 
something  on  his  mind  to-day,  I 
thought  He  was  looking  quite  ill 
again.' 

'  Been  sitting  up  too  late  at  the 
dub,  and  smoking  too  many  cigars^ 
perhAps,*  suggested  Helen;  'hell 
be  better  after  he's  been  at  Laures- 
ton  a  day  or  two,  I  dare  say.  Espe- 
cially if  you  take  him  in  hand, 
Gertie.' 

'Oh,  Helen!' 

'JTai  dee  yens  noirl  And  they 
ten  me  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  'Hebe*  that  you  can't  cure, 
darling,— if  you  choose,  that  is. 
Bo  you  mean  to  choose,  Gertie  ?* 

Miss  Fairfax  smiled,  and  shook 
berhead. 

•Ifs  awftilly  cool  of  you  to  talk 
like  that,  Kell,'  she  said;  'I've 
never  told  you ' 

'What  need  was  there  to  tell  me, 
after  what  I  saw  just  now,  when 
you  spoke  to  him? 

'  And  what  did  you  see,  pray?' 

Hiss  Treheme's  answer  was  no- 
tbmg  more  intelligible  than  a  kiss. 
But  it  seemed  sufficient,  for  Gertie 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  tho 
two  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
together. 

Yere  was  there  before  them, 
lounging  over  the  piano  alone,  and 
twisting  about  the  leaves  of  a  pile 
ofmusicuponit. 

When  Bar  arrived  presently, 
Helen  was  playing  a  valse,  appa- 
Kntly  for  her  own  and  sole  delec- 
tation, for  the  other  two  were  at  a 
distant  window;  Gertie  seated  on 
cushions  in  the  sill  thereof,  and 
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'Hebe '  ontside  on  the  terrace,  talk- 
ing low-toned  talk  to  hereabout 
the  sunset,  probably. 

'80  the  "Amaranthe"  is  a  pet 
Talse  of  yours,  too,  Helen?'  Bar 
said,  oroesing  at  once  to  tho  piano. 

'  How  do  yon  know?'  she  asked, 
without  stopping. 

'Easily:  you  play  it,  as  x>eople 
ought  only  to  be  allowed  to  play 
that  valse,  perfectly.' 

'Ergo,  it  is  my  pet?" 

'Ergo,  you  understand  it,  and 
like  it—ot  you  wouldn't  be  playing 
it  to  yourselt  And  as  very  few  <rf 
your  sex  are  content  with  merely 
"liking"  a  thing,  but  almost  in- 
variably end  by  "loving"  it,  I  may 
fairly  conclude  you  love  the  "Ama- 
ranthe "best.    SodoL' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  your  con- 
clusion's a  fair  one  or  not,'  Helen 
said,  finishing  with  a  rush ;  'it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  true  one  in  this  case, 
thoughJ 

And  then  she  feU  into  that 
'loving  and  liking'  snare  he  had 
set  for  her ;  and  Bar  amused  him- 
self very  well  till  dinner. 

Buring  which  he,  seated  beside 
her,  talked  about  the  old  days  when 
she  was  La  F^  Blanche,  in  white 
frocks  and  blue  ribands;  and  he 
'Cousin  Bar,'  home  tor  the  Eton 
holidays. 

Grown  harder  and  more  self-con- 
tained now,  as  was  but  natural; 
but,  in  her  eyes,  but  little  altered. 
Miss  Treheme  thought,  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  their  retreat  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  by-and-by,  on 
'  my  lady '  making  the  move.  Not 
quite  so  much  of  a  demigod,  either, 
as  he  had  been  once  in  her  childish 
eyes ;  but,  all  the  same,  a  strong, 
straight,  stalwart,  soldier  cousin; 
none  the  worse  to  look  upon  because 
his  dark  face  was  bronzed  and  set, 
and  the  silky  down  on  his  upper  lip 
had  become  a  heavy  black  mous- 
tache, falling  over  it  like  a  wave. 

Altogether,  she  liked  the  present 
'  Cousin  Bar '  at  least  as  well  as  the 
former,  she  confessed  to  herself. 

And  then  she  remembered  his 
dictum  anent  feminine  'liking' 
again;  and  felt  rather  inclined  to 
be  angry  with  herself  for  remem- 
bering it. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  at 
p 
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Laureston,  that  of  'the  Don's' 
arrival.  'My  lady' took  her  ooiT.o 
in  her  poculiar  chair,  in  a  certain 
recess  in  iho  Long  1  )r{iwinf!:-rnoia ; 
iiud  Dar  niado  Ijct  li{ij>py  by  sitliiig 
on  the  footstool  at  liur  fi-ct,  and 
talking  to  her  as  f>l]o  lx;st  loved  to 
hear  him  talk;  wliile  Gtrtie  and 
Helen  sang  half-a-<lozt:n  dnuts,  and 
V(3ro  Brabazou  was  on  duty  ut  tho 
piano. 

Then  they  strolled  on  to  tho  ter- 
race in  tho  moonlight,  'my  lady' 
watching  them  fr(;m  her  shelterod 
nook.  And  '  llebo'  eeeniod  to  find 
.something  inspiring  in  tho  poetry 
of  tho  scene— it  was,  in  fact,  the 
post-prandial  Burgundy  which  had 
revived  his  hopes  and  quietc^l  his 
fears  and  misgivings— and  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  his  companion, 
wliich,  doubtless,  sho  seriously  in- 
chned  to  hear. 

Helen  found  a  garden-chair  a 
little  in  tho  shadow,  and  sat  there 
with  the  moonlight  falling  on  hor 
fair  hair  till  it  looked  a  halo  about 
lier  head,  leaning  her  arm  on  tho 
broad  stone  balustrade. 

The  odour  of  an  Ilavannah,  and 
Cousin  Bar's  step  behind  her,  made 
hor  look  round. 

Tm  going  to  shock  your  im- 
aginative tendencies  hy  smoking  a 
cigar  out  here,'  Bar's  voice  said. 
'  Tho  ^ladre  wanted  me  to  send  you 
in ;  she  says  the  terrace  is  too  cold 
for  you  to-night;  but  I  promised 
you  should  run  no  risk,  if  you  liked 
tho  moonlight  better  than  tho  lamp- 
light; and  so  I've  brought  you 
this.' 

He  held  out  a  warm  violot-and- 
black  striped  maud  as  he  spoke— a 
wrapper  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
frilhux  East  Indian,  ever  cynically 
distrustful  of  the  vagaries  of  an 
English  climate. 

'For  me?'  Helen  said:  'but  I 
don't  want  it,  thank  you.' 

'Grateful!' 

'  I  mean— it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
bring  it;  but  I'm  not  cold.' 

'  The  Madre  seems  to  think  you 
ought  to  be,  anyhow ;  you'd  better 
let  mo  put  it  round  you.' 

Which  he  did,  skilfully.  Then 
he  stood  beside  her,  leaning  against 
the  stonework  of  the  balustrade 
too,  and  smoked  on  in  silence. 


'What  a  lovely  night!'  Helen 
said,  presently. 

'Lovely!'  'tho  Bon'  assented, 
tl'ink.'ng  how  well  her  faee,  with 
tlie  soft  sheen  upon  it,  came  out 
atrainst  tho  dark  folds  of  the  plaid 
driped  above  her  shoulders; 
'  Laureston  always  looks  its  best  by 
moonlii^lit.' 

'S>)  I  think.' 

'Like  i^Ielrose,  you  know;  and, 
for  tho  matter  of  that,  like  most 
other  places  to  tho  poetic  oye.  That 
happens  to  bo  a  feature  I  don't 
])  assess ;  but  this  light  does  suit  all 
this  stonework.  I  remember  think- 
ing that  night,  ten  years  ago— just 
such  a  night  as  this,  it  was— whon 
I  was  turning  my  back  on  it  to  join 
'Ours' in  India,  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  old  plac^  look  so  well.  The 
notion  that  I  might  never  see  it 
again  had  somethiiig  to  do  with  my 
admiration,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  recol- 
lect distinctly  noticing  tho  effect, 
and  admiring  it.' 

'  And  while  you  wore  coolly  ad- 
miring tho  effect,  we  were  all  sob- 
bing in  choms  in  there,  in  the 
drawing-room  !* 

'  You  mean  I  ought  to  have  been 
doing  the  same  out  here?  Bo 
you  give  us  your  tears,  then,  only 
a  charge  de  revunche  V 

'Gratefuir  she  said,  in  his  own 
tone. 

'  Not  so  ungrateful  as  you  fancy. 
Few  men  are.  If  we  want  examples 
of  that  worldly  virtue,  we  look  to 
you  for  them  generally,  you  know.' 

'Why?  To  excuse  ingratitude 
in  your  own  sex ;  or  to  prove  it  ?— 
which?' 

'Neither:  though  you  don*t  put 
it  badly.    To  learn  it,  in  our  tuiTi.' 

'  La  grandc  hesof/ne  1'  sho  said,  pro- 
voked, and  shrugging  her  shoulders 
after  a  way  she  had.    Bar  smiled. 

'You've  disarranged  tho  maud,' 
he  said ;  '  let  mo  fold  it  again  for 
you.  There.  As  I  was  saying,  we 
are  not  so  ungrateful  as  you  tldnk 
us.  I  am  not,  anyhow.  I  haven't 
forgotten  a  certain  F6e  Blanche  who 
used  to  inhabit  Laureston  once;  and 
whom  I  saw  the  night  I  went  away, 
tho  last  time  I  tm-ned  my  head, 
standing  just  about  here,  waving 
a  littlo  handkerchief  in  adieu  to 
CJousin  Bar.  I've  always  felt  grate- 
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fill  to  that  Fee  in  my  heart  Ik> 
they  call  yoa  F^e  Blanche  stilly 
Helena 

'  Of  course  not!'  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, while  the  colour  came  into  her 
face, 

'Of  course  not/  he  repeated, 
gravely;  'who  would  dare  talk  in 
that  way  to  a  demoiselle  of  nine- 
teen with  a  turn  for  satirical  French? ' 

'  Only  "  Cousin  Dar,"  I  suppose/ 

'I  hope  so,  Fee,*  ho  said,  then; 
'I  shouldn't  like  to  hear  any  one 
take  my  name  for  you  in  vain,  I 
thiDk.' 

Misa  Treheme  didn't  choose  to 
ask  him  why;  and  so  after  that 
they  were  silent — she  looking  out 
over  the  ten-ace-garden  and  the 
park,  on  to  the  far-away  woods 
shimmering  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
he  standing  beside  her  with  folded 
arms,  his  eyes  resting  often  on  her 
&ce. 

I  think  one  of  these  two,  at  all 
events,  was  sorry  when  *  Hebe'  and 
Gertie  came  up,  and  formed  a  quar- 
tette, which  lingered  talking  and 
laughing  so  long  that  'my  lady' 
had  to  summon  them  all  back  to  the 
drawing-room. 

'  Will  you  sing  me  the  "  Addio," 
P^e  T  Dar's  low  voice  whispered  hi 
Helen's  ear,  as  they  came  in  last 
through  the  open  window;  'it's 
just  the  night  to  listen  to  Schu- 
bert The  Madre  will  order  you  off 
directly.    Come  to  the  piano  now  1' 

Now  the  'Addio*  was  Miss  Tre- 
heme's  song  of  songs,  and  had 
never  been  sung  by  her  for  other 
delight  than  her  own;  so  she 
asked — 

'And  pray  how  did  you  know 
that  the  'Addio'  was  a  song  of 
mine?* 

•  I  found  it  before  dinner  under  a 
pile  of  Gertie's  trash.  I'd  a  sort  of 
certainty  that  it  belonged  to  you, 
and  that  you  made  it  caviare  to  the 
general.    Bight,  am  I  not?' 

'  Yes,'  Helen  said ;  '  but  then ' 

'Why  do  I  ask  you  for  it,  you 
mean?  Because  it  is  caviare  to  the 
peneral.  I  don't  want  what  you 
give  to  everybody.  You'll  sing  it 
mo—won't  you,  r<5e?  Let  me  sit 
hero;  tliis  chair's  just  tho  right 
distance;  and  you  won't  want  me 
to  tarn  over  leaves  for  you,  I  know.' 


And 'the  Don'  established  him- 
self in  a  low  chair  near  the  piano; 
and  Helen  Treheme  broke  her  rule, 
and  did  as  she  was  told,  and  sang 
him  'L'Addio'  adorably. 

I  don't  think  she  had  even  a 
thought  of  refusmg  'Cousin  Bar' 
this  that  he  asked;  though  I  am 
certain  she  would  have  refused  any 
one  else  tout  ntt.  But  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  ail  Dar's  be- 
hests implicitly  from  a  child,  and, 
now  that  he  had  come  back,  their 
little  teie-a-tete  on  the  terrace  just 
now  seemed  to  have  quite  re-esta- 
blished the  old  relationship  of  ruler 
and  ruled  between  them.  So,  when 
ho  wanted  her  song  of  songs  from 
her,  he  got  it  at  once ;  just  as  he 
had  got  all  it  pleased  him  to  require 
from  La  Fde  Blanche  ten  years  be- 
fore. 

He  sat  in  his  lounging-chair  while 
she  sang,  a  little  behind,  but  so  that 
his  eyes  could  watch  her  face  un- 
known to  her.  He  never  moved  till 
the  last  passionate,  quivering  notes 
had  died  away,  and  her  hands  had 
&llen  idly  into  her  lap. 

He  got  up  then,  and  came  and 
stood  beside  her. 

'  I  shan't  ask  for  anything  more 
after  that  I'  Dar  said.    *  Thank  you, 

And  if  he  could  not  well  have  said 
less,  yet  the  tone  he  spoke  in,  and 
the  look  his  face  wore  satisfied  the 
singer  amply. 

By-and-by  •  my  lady  *  and  the  two 
girls  went  away. 

Over  his  Cavendish  and  B  and  S, 
in  '  the  Don*s'  smoking-room,  Yere 
Brabazon  would  have  liked  to  oi)en 
his  heart  to  his  chief,  and  tell  him 
of  the  belle  passion  he  had  auda- 
ciously conceived  for  the  daughter 
of  his  house. 

Poor  'Hebe's'  throat,  though, 
would  get  so  dry  and  husky  every 
time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  it  out  before  he  went  to  bed, 
that  the  words  wouldn't  be  uttered, 
and  he  had  to  gulp  them  back  with 
a  draught  from  the  species  of  glass 
stable-bucket  at  his  elbow. 

He  didn't  know,  you  see,  how 
Dar  might  take  the  avowal,  exactly. 
He  felt  that  he  had  no  earthly  busi- 
ness to  be  in  lovo  with  Gertie  Fair- 
fax; that  ho  certainly  oughtn't  to 
p  a 
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be  at  Lanreston  in  the  present  state 
of  things ;  and  that  *  the  Don '  would 
have  fair  cause  for  rebuke  and 
anger,  when  he  should  know  all,  at 
bis  remainicg  there. 

For  all  his  girl's  face  and  '  lady- 
like* manner,  no  one  who  knew 
'  Hebe '  ever  doubted  his  pluck  and 
daring.  Old  bands  in  India,  who 
liked  the  boy,  took  some  trouble  to 
keep  him  out  of  unnecessary  peril, 
wherein  ho  was  perpetually  wont  to 
thrust  himself;  and  would  have 
taken  an  extra  risk  or  so  upon  them- 
selves cheerfully  enough  to  save 
him  from  getting  his  b«iuty  spoilt 
In  truth  he  was  as  laughingly 
reckless,  as  languidly  careless  of 
danger,  as  cool,  and  as  full  of  dash 
wher  the  right  moment  came,  as 
ever  was  Cavalier,  or  Monsquetaire 
Oris. 

And  yet  to-night  he  shrank,  as 
he  had  never  shrank  when  it  was 
merely  his  life  that  was  in  question, 
from  '  having  it  out  with  the  Don ' 
about  Gertie,  and  was  fain  to  smoke 
steadily  on  and  hold  bis  tongue. 

After  aU,  it  would  do  just  as  well 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  should 
perhaps  know  hjs  fate  from  her 
lips.  Yes ;  he  would  take  the  next 
chance  she  gave  him,  and  tell  all  to 
her. 

And,  vexed  with  much  taking  of 
thought— about  as  strange  a  task 
to  him  as  picking  oakum,  — poor 
'Hebe'  drank  his  B  and  S,  and, 
when  his  pipe  was  empty,  took  him- 
self off  to  bed  to  sleep  upon  the 
only  determination  he  could  come 
to. 

'  I  say,  Dar,*  Gertie  Fairfax  said 
next  morning,  as  she  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  where  the  two  men 
were  fortifying  themselves  for  the 
hard  work  of  '  the  first ;'  '  I  say, 
Dar,  I've  just  had  a  note  from  Flora 
Hoddesdon.  She  wants  us  all  to 
come  and  lunch  at  The  Place,  in- 
stead of  pic-nicking  in  the  wood,  as 
we  arranged  last  night.' 

*0h,  does  she?'  Dar  responded, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  toast  and 
caviare;  '  well,  what  will  you  do?* 

•  Go,  I  suppose.  It's  very  kind  of 
her,  you  know ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  fun  on  the  grass  than 
in  the  Hoddesdon  dining-room. 
However,  we  can*t  refuse.   Nell  and 


I  will  'drive  over  about  one ;  yon 
and  Mr.  Brabazon  will  be  there  by 
that  time,  of  course?' 

'Of  course/  Mr.  Brabazon  re- 
sponded, wishing  it  were  one  now, 
and  all  well. 

'  Don't  know  abont  of  course, 
"Hebe,"' Dar  said;  'we've  all  our 
work  to  do  to  get  there,  anyhow. 
You'd  better  leave  "  the  Childe"  at 
home  to-day,  Gertie.  Vere  will  ho 
hors-de-combat  by  lunch-time,  and 
you  and  Fee  must  take  charge  of 
him,  and  bring  him  back  with  you 
in  the  phaeton.' 

Vere  tugged  at  his  moustache, 
and  glanced  dubiously  at  his  un- 
conscious host,  who  was  filling  a 
double-sized  pocket-flask  at  the 
sideboard  with  a  certain  cnra^oa- 
punch  he  affected. 

Gertie  laughed,  and  blnshed  a 
little. 

'I'm  afraid  Mr.  Brabazon  will 
find  "theChilde's"  perch  an  uneasy 
seat  for  a  weary  chasseur !  Hadn't 
we  better  send  over  an  ambulance 
in  the  shape  of  a  brougham  ?* 

'  Never  mind  the  brougham,  Miss 
Fairfax,  thank  youl'  poor  'Hebe' 
said,  who  in  his  then  state  of  mind 
thought  Gertie's  innocent  ratUcrie 
abominably  unkind.  '  If  I  do  break 
down  I  can  manage  to  get  back 
without  that,  or  without  over- 
weighting your  ponies,  either. 
Never  mind  me,  you  knowT 

*  Oh,  very  well!'  Gertie  answered, 
wondering  what  was  the  matter 
with  him. 

And  then  'the  Don,'  who  had 
been  nearly  out  of  ear-shot  of  this 
little  conversation,  having  com- 
pleted the  filling  of  his  flask,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  start ; 
and  Vere  had  to  rise  and  follow  his 
leader. 

The  birds  were  plentifal  and  not 
too  wild,  and  'the  Don'  had  made 
a  very  satisfieuitory  bag  by  the  time 
the  two  came  in  sight  of  The  Place, 
dose  upon  one  o'clock. 

'  I  suppose  we  must  go  up,*  Dar 
said ;  '  they'll  be  waiting  lanch  for 
us.  Though,  as  Gertie  said,  it 
would  have  been  more  fnn  down 
here,  and  we  should  save  time  be- 
sides,' he  added,  handing  over  his 
breech-loader  and  paraphernalia  to 
the  attendant  keepers,  who  had  been 
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in  flOeiit  eoBtacies  all  the  morniDg 
ftt  the  major's  shooting;  and  who, 
nodding  approval  at  the  line  his 
master  indicated  for  the  afternoon^ 
went  off  with  Oaitera,  a  ca^frhre  in 
the  Hoddesdons*  service,  to  be  hos- 
'  'dy  entertained  in  the  servants' 


Ef" 


•yeqrfiurhag,aintit?  Dar  ob- 
served, as  they  walked  tip  the  drive, 
'  eonsidenng  we  haven't  been  over 
the  beat  of  the  groond  yet' 

<Ohl  haven't  we?*  'Hebe' re- 
sponded, wearily.  And  then;  '  By 
Jove!  there  they  are i*  with  sadden 


'Who?  ahl  Gertie  and  Floxa.' 

The  two  girls  were  standing  at 
the  awing-gate  at  the  top  of  the 
drive,  waiting  for  onr  friends^  com- 
ing; and  all  four  walked  on  toge- 
ther towaids  the  house. 

'  Wfaeres  F^?'  Dar  asked  of  his 
sister,  who  was  following  a  little  in 
lear  of  himself  and  Flora,  with  Vere 
by  her  aida 

*  Who's  FieV  asked  Fkm  Hod- 
desdon* 

'  She  wouldn't  oome^  just  at  the 
last,*  Gertie  said ;  '  she^  a  head- 
ache, and  was  a&aid  of  the  sun.' 

'  The  Don'  gave  the  black  mous- 
tMifae  a  twirl,  but  said  nothing. 

<  And  who's  F^?*  repeated  Florn, 
^latching  him  sharply  out  of  her 
blade  eyoL 

'Don't  you  know?*  Dar  re- 
sponded; *my  cousin,  Helen  Tre- 
heme.' 

«  Oh  I  Helen  Treheme.  What  a 
strange  sobriquet,  isn't  it?* 

'  Not  at  all,  I  think,  for  her.  How 
isMrs.Hoddesdon?' 

And  nothing  more  was  said  about 
F^ 

Daring  lunch  Flora  tried  to  dis- 
cover if  things  were  to  go  on  as 
heretofiore  between  Dar  and  herself; 
whether  she  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  her  parable  where  it  had 
been  bioken  o&;  or  whether  it  was 
to  be  considezed  aa  having  come  to 
an  end. 

She  was  wise  in  her  generaticm. 
Miss  Hoddesdon. 

She  would  have  liked  very  much 
indeed  to  marry  Daiyl  Fairfax;  she 
would  have  infinitely  preferred  him 
to  many  a  really  better  parti ;  and 
she  had  done  her  deadliest  to  win 


him  that  last  season.  But  if  it  was 
not  to  be  she  was  prepared  to  say 
*  kigmeiV  quietly — to  hold  hear 
tragoe,  and  give  utterance  to  no  in- 
discreet lamentations.  If  the  bow- 
string should  break  and  the  shaft 
BO  carefully  aimed  fell  short.  Flora 
wasn't  one  to  tear  her  hair  (in  these 
days  of  chignons  and  false  nattea 
that  might  have  been  an  awkward 
business);  she  had  another  string 
all  reedy,  and  was  quite  able  and 
willing  to  fit  it  on,  and  without  loss 
of  time  proceed  to  try  again.  There 
was  a  successor  to  '  the  Don ' 
marked  down  even  now;  though 
kept  in  petto  till  he  should  be 
wanted.  It  was  Flora's  game  to 
find  out  if  the  second  string  were 
likely  to  be  required.  She  tattled 
a  good  deal  to  Dar  with  this  intent, 
and  got  very  small  hope  or  encou- 
ragement from  that  individual,  who 
was  feeling  rather  aggrieved,  some- 
how, at  Helen's  absence. 

Altogether,  when  he  rose  at  last 
to  go,  she  had  come  to  the  condo- 
sion  (not  without  a  little  pang  or 
two,  for  poor  Flora  was,  after  all, 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  her  kind, 
and  she  did  like  Dar  more  than  very 
much)  that  string  No.  a  would  have 
to  be  used  after  all. 

She  bore  her  disappointment 
pluckHy  enough  -*  it  wasn't  her  cua- 
tom,  as  she  said  herself,  to  give  in 
under  punishment— and  she  wished 
Dar  good-bye,  and  good  sport  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile  as  usual,  and  then 
tamed  back  to  press  Gertie  to  stay 
an  hour  or  two  longer. 

Gertie  was  a  few  yards  off  on  the 
croquet-lawn,  pretending,  as  she 
tried  to  &sten  the  button  of  her 
driving-glove,  not  to  see  Vere  Bra- 
bazon  coming  towards  her.  Ob- 
serving which.  Flora,  who  was  fairly 
good-natured  au  /<md,  thought 
better  of  her  intention;  and  went 
indoors,  and  had  a  long  inspection 
of  herself  before  her  cheval-glass 
previously  to  making  her  prepara- 
tions for  fitting  on  her  second 
string  forthwith. 

*  Why  not?'  she  muttered  aloud ; 
'  he  cares  nothing  for  me.  Never 
has,  I  suppose.  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  he  ever  meant  anything.  I 
should  be  a  greater  fool  still  if  I 
wasted  any  more  time  over  him. 
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And  Gny seems  eaj^or  cnouMli.  AM 
hiiH  tts  go(Kl  a  jMiiil  lis  JJar,  aittT 
all — or  better.  And  yet  —  !*  And 
then  ]VIifis  Ilodde^don  shook  hcrKoU' 
together  impatiently,  and  stamped 
a  neat  little  Bulnioral-booted  loot 
upon  the  fl<x)r,  hard. 

Meanwhile  Gertie,  on  the  lawn, 
hadn't  succeeded  in  buttoning  that 
obstinate  gauntlet  yet.  \ero  was 
close  beside  her  now,  and  she  had 
to  look  up. 

'Oh!  Mr.  Brabazon,*  she  said, 
demurely,  holding  out  her  wrist  to 
him  as  she  spoke,  and  not  forgetting 
to  notice  how  eagerly  *  Jlelxi's'  lin- 
gers closed  upon  it,  *  niiglit  I  ask 
you  to  button  this  tiresome  glove 
for  mo  ?' 

Vero  was  a  long  time  about  it, 
and  as  it  seemed  ho  hati  nothing  to 
say,  she  was  obliged  to  speak  again. 

*  You  know  Dar  is  gono,  I  sup- 
})ose  ?  Don't  you  care  for  the  after- 
noon birds  ?' 

'  Detest  the  walking  so !'  he  an- 
swered. '  If  I  might  have  a  pony 
I  shouldn't  min<l  so  much.  J3ut 
*'  the  Don  "  calls  that  sort  of  thing 
unsportsmanlike,  and  so  I  have  to 
trudge  through  these  never-ending 
stubbles  in  these  awful  things,'  he 
continued,  glancing  down  ruefully 
at  his  shooting-boots. 

'  1  suppose  you  haven't  ordered 
the  ambulance  for  me,  Miss  Fairfax  V* 
lie  said,  presently,  doing  penance, 
as  it  were,  for  his  little  speech  in 
the  breakfast-room,  that  morning. 

'  No  1*  said  Gertie,  sternly— he 
had  buttoned  the  refractory  gauntlet 
by  this  time—'  you  didn't  deserve 
it!' 

'  I  knoV  that  1'  pleaded  '  Hebe ;' 
'  I  misunderstood.  I  thought  you 
were  laughing  at  me,  you  knowT 

'  Laughing  at  you  ?  /  don't  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Brabazon  1' 

'  About  my  Bhutting  up  so  Boon^ 
and  that' 

'  What  nonsense  1  you  ought  to 
hare  known  better.  And  now  I 
suppose  yon  mean  to  walk  back  to 
Laureston?' 

*  Well,  yes.  I  shall  get  there 
somehow,  you  know,  unless ' 

'Unless  what?' 

*  Unless  you  will  consent  to  de- 
pose "  the  Ghilde,"  for  once ;  and 
take  me  back  on  his  perch  V 


'  As  if  you  conld  sit  there !'  Gd'tiu 
laughed.  '  No,  1  cant  consent  to  do- 
])ose  "  the  Childc."  But  you  may 
have  NoH'b  plai^o,  if  you  like.' 

'  May  1  ?    What,  boots  and  all  V' 

'  Boots  and  all.    Will  you  ?' 

'  Won't  1?' 

'  Then  come  and  say  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  Hoddesdon  and  Flora;'  and 
she  rang  for  the  ponies. 

Dancing,  and  shaking  their  wilful 
littlo  hea(ls,  imder  Uie  guidance  of 
'  tho  Childe,'  in  whom  skill  8U]>- 
l)]ied  tho  place  of  strength,  Damon 
and  Pythias  came  round  to  the  door 
in  dne  time. 

*  The  gates  are  open  below,  Flory  ?' 
Gertie  wiid,  just  l)eforo  they  startai, 
to  Miss  Hoddesdon,  who  stood  on 
the  stops  in  her  walking  dress 
watching  them  off,  and  tiiinldng 
how  grateful  Vere  ought  to  bo  to 
her  for  leaving  them  to  themselves 
all  that  time  on  the  lawn. 

'  Yes,  they  know  you're  cominpr,' 
Flora  answered ;  '  they  seem  awfully 
fresh,  don't  they?'  she  continued, 
as  the  ponies  began  *  backing  and 
filling,'  in  their  disgust  at  this 
colloquy. 

'  Always  are !'  Gertie  respomled, 
fingering  her  reins,  and  nodding  to 
'the  Childe' to  let  them  go;  'they 
don't  get  half  enough  work,  poor 
thmgs.    Good-bye !' 

And  tho  light  phaeton  shot  Uke  a 
whirlwind  down  the  drive,  and 
round  the  sharp  corner  into  a  road 
which  led  them  across  the  common, 
and  then,  by  a  detour,  back  into  tho 
main  highway  to  Laureston. 

There  was  a  shorter  route,  but 
tho  ponies  being  so  short  of  work, 
Miss  Fairfax  chose  the  longer  on 
this  occasion.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
thought  that  at  the  rate  they  were 
going  they  would  get  home  quite 
soon  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
detour. 

If  she  didn't,  Vere  did.  And  as 
be  lay  back  lazily  on  his  cosluons, 
watching  his  companion  under  his 
long  eyelashes,  he  began  to  wish  the 
distance  were  doubled  at  least 

For  Gertie  was  so  taken  up  with 
the  management  of  her  pets  that  ho 
felt  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
listen  to  him  at  present,  and  half-a* 
dozen  miles  coold  be  got  over  only 
too  quickly.    Perforce  he  held  his 
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toDgae,  then;  not  altogether  sorry 
to  hold  book  a  while  longer  from 
putting  his  fortune  to  the  touoh 
and  winning  or  losing  all,  and 
happy  enough  in  his  propinquity  to 
her.  So  ftey  rolled  along^  without 
speaking,  at  rather  an  alarming  ^Mioe 
for  a  neryous  individual,  the  bght 
phaeton  swaying  sharply  now  and 
then  from  side  to  side  ma  decidedly 
ominous  manner,  and  the  ponies 
going  so  free  that  it  was  an  open 
question  whether  they  had  bolted 
or  not 

If  it  hadn't  been  that  both  the 
occupants  of  the  pony-chaise  had 
jeaaana  of  their  own  for  not  wishing 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  pleasant 
i^'O^U  to  be  brought  sooner  than 
need  be  to  an  end,  I  believe  they 
would  have  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  the  pace  thoroughly.  As  it  was, 
CSertie  was  wishing  her  companion 
would  offer  to  take  a  pull  at  the 
rebels,  though  she  couldn't  bring 
herself  to  admit  they  had  got  out^ 
lier  hand  already,  and  Yere  was 
wondering  whether  he  dared  do 
that  thing. 

'Looks  deuced  like  a  boUl'  he 
thought  *  Shouldn't  like  to  tell  her 
80  yet,  though.  She  thinks  she  can 
manage  these  little  beggars;  and, 
l^  Jove  I  she  does  handle 'em  beau- 
tifuUy.  What  a  darling  she  isl 
and  how  I  wish  we  were  only  going 
slow  enough  for  me  to  tell  her  sa 
I  think  I  could  do  it  now.  Theyli 
sober  down  a  bit,  perhaps,  after  tiiis 
hill,  and  then—' 

And '  Hebe's '  languid  pulse  began 
to  quicken  at  the  bought  of  what 
he  meant  to  aorew  his  courage  to  do 
then. 

Gertie's  little  hands  meanwhile 
were  growing  stiff  and  livid  with 
the  strain  upon  them.  Her  numbed 
fingers  were  clenched  desperately  on 
the  thin  white  reins  they  could 
hardly  feel,  but  by  some  ill  chance 
the  Hoddeiadon  groom  had  shifted 
them  from  lower-bar  to  check  when 
the  ponies  had  been  put-to  again  at 
ThePlaoe. 

'  How  stupid  of  Drake  not  to  see 
to  thatl'  poor  Gertie  thought,  as 
they  b^;an  to  rise  the  short,  sharp 
hill  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
open  oommon.  '  I  can't  hold  tibiem 
a  bit  I  Theymust  be  running  away] 


And  those  gravel-pits  on  the  com- 
mon r  And,  for  all  her  pluck.  Miss 
Eair&x  turned  a  little  pale  when 
she  remembered  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rise  they 
were  swinging  up  now,  tlie  road, 
within  half-a-mile,  debouched  on  to 
a  waste,  through  which  ran  the 
deep-rutted  track  of  the  heavy  carts 
used  in  carrying  away  the  gravel 
from  the  pits  on  either  sida 

Once  in  this  cart-track,  and  it 
would  take  little,  at  the  paco  they 
were  going,  to  bring  about  a  catas- 
trophe. Their  only  chance,  she 
knew,  was  to  stop  the  runaways  be- 
fore they  quitted  the  comparatively 
smooth  main  road. 

Already  the  hedges  wore  gliding 
by  with  a  rapidity  that  made  her 
feel  sick  and  giddy-*abeady  her 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  I^rthias 
had  followed  Damon's  example,  and, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  obstiDate  little 
head  at  the  fast-slackening  reins, 
had  got  the  bit  fairly  between  his 
teeth.  There  was  no  help  for  it; 
she  must  confess  herself  btaten,and 
ask  Yere  to  help  her. 

She  turned  her  head  towards  him, 
as,  ignorant  of  their  common  danger, 
and  indolently  reckless  by  nature, 
'  Hebe '  lay  back  watching  her,  and 
speculating  as  to  when  she  would 
have  had  enough  of  it,  or  the  ponies 
would  become  amenable. 

'Will  you  try  and  stop  them, 
please?'  Gertie  said,  at  last  'I-— I 
think  they  must  be  running  away, 
do  you  know.' 

'  I've  been  thinking  so  for  some 
tune,'  Yere  responded,  tranquilly,  as 
he  took  the  reins  from  her;  'only 
the  road  seemed  all  clear,  and  you 
didn't  seem  to  mind,  and  I  was 
afraid  you'd  be  angry  if  I  told  you. 
Good  God  I  what's  the  matter?^  ho 
cried,  his  voice  losing  suddenly  all 
its  wonted  languor,  as  he  saw  her 
sink  back  pale  and  trembling. 
'You're  not  afraid,  I  know;  be- 
sides, they  can't  go  another  mile  at 
this  pace.' 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  tho 
hill  by  this  time.  The  waste  land, 
scarred  here  and  there,  right  and 
left  of  the  rough  road  that  ran 
through  it,  with  rents  and  chasms 
that  were  visible  even  now,  lay  be- 
fore them,  a  gentle  descent  of  per** 
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haps  half  a  mile  intervening.  Gertie 
pointed  forward. 

*  The  gravel- pits,  yonder  T  she 
Baid.  '  Can  you  8top  them  ?  There 
is  jnst  time,  I  think/ 

'  Hebe '  saw  it  all  then— measured 
the  danger,  and  rose  to  it,  as  ho  had 
done  to  great*?r  peril  than  this,  only 
then  it  was  his  own  life,  not  hers, 
he  had  had  to  look  to. 

He  gripped  the  slender  white 
reins,  takiDg  a  turn  round  each 
hand,  and  wondered  if  they  were 
likely  to  bear  the  strain.  Then  ho 
gave  Gertie  one  look  that  said  a 
good  deal. 

*  Sit  still,  Miss  Fairfax,'  he  said, 
'  whatever  happens.  I  think  it  will 
be  all  right  They're  running  quite 
straight  now;  and  I  shall  try  and 
turn  them  on  to  the  bank  on  the 
ofif-side.  We  Tnay  go  over,  but  if s 
our  best  chance.' 

Down  the  slope  they  rushed  fester 
than  ever— the  danger  was  nearing 
at  every  stride. 

Vere  couldn't  help  looking  at  his 
companion  again— there  was  jnst 
time  for  that  before  he  made  his 
effort. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  tightly  together.  But 
there  was  never  a  sign  or  trace  of 
fear  upon  her  face,  nor  in  the  eyes 
she  turned  to  meet  his. 

'  I'm  not  afraid,  Vere,'  she  said, 
calling  him  by  his  name  at  that 
moment  unconsciously;  'I  can  trust 
to  you.' 

'  That's  right!'  he  muttered,  with 
something  that  sounded  very  like 
'  darling  ^  '  trust  to  me.  Remember, 
I  shall  turn  them  on  to  the  off-side. 
Hold  firm  I' 

There  was  little  time  to  lose  now. 
They  were  very  near  the  end  of  the 
descent,  and  Vere  had  to  take  the 
first  chance  that  offered — a  slight 
bend  in  the  road,  that  gave  him  an 
advantage.  With  a  sudden,  vigor- 
ous pull  on  the  off-rein,  he  got  the 
runaways'  heads  towards  the  hedge 
at  a  point  where  the  bank  was  low- 
est; and,  unable  to  stop  themselves, 
the  ponies  had  to  charge  the  quick- 
set The  jerk  of  the  pole  flung  one 
offender  on  his  knees,  the  phaeton 
^ye  a  tremendous  lurch,  and  only 
lost  did  not  go  over.  And  then 
Vere  was  lifting  Gertie  from  it  in 


his  arms;  and  'the  Cbilde,'  who 
had  l>ehavod  splendidly  throughout, 
was  at  the  heads  of  the  discomfited 
pair,  and  all  danger  was  over. 
Whereupon  Miss  Fairfax  did  what 
she  never  remembered  doing  in  all 
her  life  before,  and  fainted  dead 
away.  Horribly  scared  at  the  deadly 
pallor  on  her  face,  *  Hebe '  de- 
spatched '  the  Childo '  for  assistance 
to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  then,  noc 
knowing  what  on  earth  to  do,  de- 
posited his  charge  tenderly  on  tho 
carriage  cushions,  which  he  had 
fiung  out  upon  the  hank,  and  began 
to  adjure  her  passionately  to  speak 
to  him,  if  only  one  word. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  poor 
Gertie  recovered  consciousness.  But 
presently  the  faint  colour  came 
back  to  her  face ;  her  eyes  opened ; 
and  she  saw  Vere  hanging  over  her 
with  a  look  of  such  pitiable  help- 
lessness and  concern  on  his  usually 
insouciant  visage  that  almost  made 
her  laugh,  even  then;  while  her 
ears  caught  his  devout  expression 
of  relief  and  thankfulness. 

She  said  nothing  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  the  little  hand  he  was 
chafing  so  tenderly  between  his  own 
wasn't  drawn  away ;  and  Vere 
seemed  quite  content  with  that 

By-and-by  'the  Childe'  came 
back.  But  the  help  he  brought 
with  him  in  the  shape  of  a  comely 
cotter's  wife  was  no  longer  needed. 
Gertie  professed  herself  quite  right 
again,  and  quite  ready  to  start. 

So  *  Hebe'  put  her  carefully  back 
into  the  phaeton,  and  took  the  reins 
himself  this  time,  without  a  word  of 
objection  from  her,  and  then  they 
started. 

At  a  foot  pace  over  the  rough 
road  across  the  common,  the  yawn- 
ing gravel-pits  making  Gertie  shiver 
and  close  her  eyes,  and  looking  un- 
commonly ugly,  even  to  Vere's 
careless  glance,  as  he  thought  what 
might  have  happened  to  his  wilful 
love  by  this  tune  if  she  had  been 
alone ;  and  at  a  sober  trot  along  the 
green  lanes  on  the  other  side,  tho 
ponies  thoroughly  discomfited  and 
ashamed,  and  scarcely  needing  Vere's 
firm  hand  over  them.  And  so  to 
Laureston. 

Little  was  said  by  either  on  the 
way. 
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He  felt  it  was  no  time  to  speak 
the  words  that  had  been  trembling 
on  Ms  lips  an  honr  before,  and  Ger- 
tie's heart  was  too  fall  for  any  idle 
talk  just  now. 

Once  she  had  pmt  ont  her  hand 
to  him,  and — they  were  on  the  ter- 
race then— striven  to  utter  collected 
words  of  thanks.  But  her  Toioe 
had  faltered  strangely,  and  the 
warm  tears  would  start  unbidden 
into  her  dark  eyes,  usually  so  ftill 
of  laughter  and  badinage.  So  she 
liad  left  her  gratitude  unspoken, 
and  had  gone  off  to  tell  the  stoiy  of 
her  adventure  to '  my  lady,'  leaving 
Tere,  though,  happier  than  he  had 
heeo.  for  many  a  long  day,  with  the 
sound  of  his  own  name,  as  she  had 
breathed  it,  lingering  divinely  in  his 


Meanwhile,  the  birds  in  the  out- 
lying fields  had  been  put  up,  and 
Imooked  over  to  '  the  Don's '  entire 
aattsiaction.  Hodges,  the  Laureston 
keeper,  chary  of  praise  as  he  was, 
grunted  assent  to  the  major's  re- 
mark, that,  on  the  whole,  to-day 
was  about  as  good  a  'first'  as  he 
had  known,  while  he  received  over 
the  latter's  equipment  once  more; 
and  Bar  prepared  for  a  sharp  walk 
home  across  the  fields. 

'  Wonder  why  Pde  didn't  come  to 
lunch  to-day?'  he  soliloquised,  be- 
tween little  clouds  of  blue  tobacco 
smoke,  bjs  he  trampled  through  the 
crackling  stubble  on  his  way  back, 
alone.  'I  suppose  the  headache 
was  a  headache ;  or  perhaps  Gertie 
has  been  putting  some  nonsense 
into  her  head  about  Flora,  and  she 
was  afriad  of  being  <i0  <rop.  There's 
nothing  more  annoying  than  for 
outsiders  to  imagine  were's  any- 
thing between  oneself  and  a  woman 
when  there  isn't,  and  when,  as  in 
this  case,  there  won't  be  either. 
Flora!  why  she's  carried  on  the 
game  she's  been  tiying  with  me 
with  half-fr^ozen  fellows  already. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  my  wife's  pis-aUer, 
if  I  know  it,  by  Jove  I' 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  knock 
file  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  to  re- 
plenish it,  here. 

On  the  ferther  side  of  the  field  he 
was  crossing  lay  the  road  that  ran 
£R>m  The  Place  to  Laureston.  Bor< 
deied  by  a  dose-dipped  hedge,  side 


by  side  upon  the  footpath,  walking 
very  leisurely,  two  people  came  in 
sight  while  Dar  was  striking  his 
vesuvian  and  getting  his  firesh  pipe 
fairly  under  way. 

The  one  nearest  the  hedge,  a 
woman,  kept  her  face  slightly  turned 
from  it,  and  towards  her  companion 
(a  tall,  dashing,  and  unmistakcablo 
Plunger,  in  spite  ol  his  round  hat 
and  pj§kin  shooting-jacket),  who, 
with  nis  horse's  bndle  over  his  arm, 
lounged  along  quite  contentedly. 

When  his  meerschaum  was  blassing 
away  again  '  the  Don'  turned  to  re- 
sume his  march.  As  he  did  so,  the 
tall  figure  on  the  footpath  (which 
ran  parallel  with  the  line  he  was 
taking)  caught  his  eye. 

'What's  Guy  Devereuz  doing 
here?'  he  thought,  carelessly.  He 
knew  the  man  at  once— a  major  on 
the  cavahry  staff  at  Maidlow,  who 
had  once  served  in  his  own  corps. 

*  And  who's  the  woman  he's  flirt- 
ing with  so  heavily?* 

Just  then  Guy  Devereux's  incog- 
nita turned  her  face  almost  folly 
towards  him,  and  consequently  away 
from  Dar.  The  sinking  sun  lit  up 
something  in  her  hat  A  loi^  white 
feather,  the  same  'the  Don'  had 
stood  watehing  the  evening  before  at 
the  Baddingley  Station,  when  La  F^ 
Blanche  drove  away  with  his  sister. 

'That's  it,  is  it ?^  Dar  ejaculated. 
'There's  no  mistaking  that  white 
feather.  We're  carrying  on  a  little 
game  with  that  fellow  Devereux, 
are  we?  A  secret  little  game,  it 
seems,  since  we  resort  to  migraine 
and  solitary  walks.  Little  fool  yoa 
are,  F^.  You  don't  know  Guy  as 
I  do,  or  I  doubt  you'd  trust  him 
quite  so  far.  I'd  better  drop  down 
on  them,  I  think.' 

And  'the  Don'  half  turned  out 
of  his  course  to  put  his  thought  into 
practice. 

The  pair  on  the  footpath,  how- 
ever, were  either  aware  of  him  or 
dreaded  interruption  from  other 
quarters,  for  they  quitted  the  high 
road  for  a  green  lane  that  ran  into 
it  just  there,  and  were  out  of  sight 
at  once. 

Dar  checked  himself  with  his  hard 
smile,  curving  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache the  while^  and  went  straight 
on  his  way. 
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'  What  am  I  about  ?'  he  muttcrtul 
aloud :  *  what  business  is  it  of  mine ? 
I  suppose  F63  can  take  care  of  her- 
self. I  don't  hke  the  mystery  of 
the  thing,  though.  Pleading  a  head- 
ache to  compaas  a  U-te-a-tfte  with  a 
man  like  Guy  Devoroux  don't  exactly 
look  well.  Hardly  like  her,  I  should 
have  said.  But  then  she  never  ex- 
pected to  be  recognized  at  this  time 
of  day.  She  oughtn't  to  have  shown 
that  white  feather.  Bahl  She's  a 
woman!  Why  the  devil  should  / 
be  surprised  at  anything  of  this 
sort?' 

I  daro  say  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading hiniself  that  he  was  not 
surprised  in  the  least  before  ho 
reached  Laureston.  But  he  d obated , 
chtmln  faisdnt,  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  toll  Ilolcn  what  he  had 
seen,  and  whether,  as  a  simple  mat- 
tor  of  duty,  ho  oughtn't  to  tell  her, 
besides^  something  of  the  man  in 
whoso  compromising  company  ho 
had  seen  her. 

'  If  she  cares  for  him,'  he  argued, 
'  all  I  can  say  will  bo  rather  worse 
than  useless.  If  she  don't,  why  is 
she  walking  with  him  in  country 
lanes  alone  at  this  hour,  when  she's 
supposed  to  bo  a  victim  to  migraine 
indoors?' 

On  the  whole  Dar  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  bo  better 
to  bide  his  time  and  not  interfere  at 
present 

Devoreux,  for  aught  he  knew, 
might  have  won  the  right  to  play 
cavalier  scul.  And  yet,  why  on 
earth  should  she  make  a  mystery  of 
what  might  be  harmless  and  natural 
enough?  It  was  the  mystery,  of 
course,  which  he  found  so  unplea- 
sant. He  hadn't  given  Helen — 
whom,  cynic  as  he  was,  he  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  think  hardly  of  so 
soon— he  hadn't  given  Cousin  Helen 
credit  for  this  turn  for  petty  plot- 
ting. Gertie  might  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  tell  him  something  which 
would  explain  all. 

When,  ten  minutes  later,  he  had 
mounted  the  terrace  steps,  Gertie, 
who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him 
there,  came  upon  him  unawares,  and 
did  tell  him  something  which  he  had 
been  a  long  way  from  ever  dream- 
ing of. 

Yere  Brabazon's  time  had  come 


at  la>t,  it  seemed.  Whtu  Cum-Ho 
had  come  down  stairs  altor  loinkr- 
ing  account  of  what  had  Kfcillin 
her  to  *  my  lady/  and  hod  tutored 
her  voice  to  toll  him  coherently  aud 
steadily  that  which  was  but  indeed 
his  due,  then  'Hebe'  knew  that 
if  he  were  to  speak  at  all  it  should 
be  now.  So,  once  again,  the  oM, 
old  story  that  is  over  new  was  whis- 
pered into  eager-listening  ears ;  and 
when  it  was  ended  the  teller  felt 
that  it  had  not  been  told  in  vain. 

This  was  the  news  which  Gertie 
had  undertaken  to  break  to  Dar. 

'The  Don'  received  it  with  hia 
usual  tranquillity,  though  he  was 
rather  surprised,  and  said  ho  sup- 
posed children  would  be  children, 
and  made  rather  light  of  it,  till  his 
pet's  eyes  began  to  flash  a  little  under 
his  badinage;  and  then  ho  put  hU 
arm  round  her  and  kissed  her,  aud 
told  her  (in  that  changed  voice  few 
but  his  sister  and  his  mother  ever 
heard,  and  even  they  not  often)  that 
it  pleased  him  well  to  know  she 
loved  the  man  who  was  to  himself 
as  a  brother  already,  and  to  whom 
he  could  trust  even  one  so  dear  to 
him  as  she  was. 

'  Dar  1  Dar !  how  kind  you  are  to 
me,'  murmured  Gertie,  through  her 
happy  tears,  as  her  head  rested  on 
his  broad  shoulder.  She  knew  how 
much  these  few  fond  words  meant, 
coming  from  one  like  him. 

Then  she  took  him  off  to  *my 
lady,'  to  put  the  matter  in  tho  bett 
light  for  the  maternal  eyes. 

'My  lady'  heard  what  both  had 
got  to  say ;  and  then,  with  a  plea£(  d 
smile  that  belied  her  words,  told 
her  daughter  that  was  rather  ab- 
surd, and  so  forth ;  that  she  ought 
to  marry  a  prise^pdrti,  like  Peuru- 
thyn  or  Polwheal;  that  sho  and 
Yere  were  a  pair  of  foolish  children ; 
and  that  if  they  insisted  on  marry- 
ing for  love  they  must  be  prepared 
for  all  sorts  of  terrible  consecjuences. 
But  'my  lady's'  only  condition  was 
that  her  heau-fils  to  be  should  leave 
the  army  and  settle  down  with  his 
wife  in  the  vacant  Dower  House  in 
the  Park,  the  fact  being  that  'my 
lady'  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
'Hebe'  from  the  first— possibly  bo- 
cause  her  own  Dar  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  boy's— and  that  shs 
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had,  I  fear,  mesdameSf  lather  hete- 
lodoz  notiona  of  vbat  constituteB  a 
good  match. 

It  was  OTidently  all  right;  for 
Gertie  presently  ordered  Vere  off  to 
dress  before  time.  Ids  presence  being 
reqnired  in  'my  la^s'  morning- 
room  so  soon  d8  that  operation 
shotdd  be  completed,  firom  which 
apartment  Mr.  Brabazon  issued  forth, 
half  an  hoar  or  so  later,  radiant  and 
happy,  leading  his  hostess  down 
stairs  to  the  drawing-room. 

That  night  all  whom  it  might  im- 
mediately concern  were  aware  that 
Gertie  Fairfex  and  Vere  Brabazon, 
of  '  Ours,'  were  engaged,  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  powers  that 
"wera 

Helen  Treheme  had  the  whole 
story  of  thehr  loves  poured  into  her 
ears  as  she  and  her  cousin  sat  to- 
gether in  the  hitter's  room,  during 
the  pleasant  half-hour  before  Pincot 
and  dresfdng. 

*  He's  to  leave  the  army,  of  course,* 
Gertie  said;  'I  should  never  be  let 
to  go  out  there  with  him,  you  know. 
Oh  I  if  %ar  would  only  find  me  a 
sister-in-law  and  sell  out  too,  I 
should  have  nothing  left  to  wish 
for.  It's  horrible  to  think  he's 
going  out  again  in  December.' 

'Perhaps  he  won't  go  out  again, 
who  knows?'  Helen  said. 

'He  will  unless .    Why,  he's 

talking  of  it  abready,  and  it's  barely 
twentv-four  hours  since  he  came. 
It  will  take  some  one  stronger  than 
the  Madre  and  me  to  keep  hi'm  in 
England,  NeU.' 

'  Well,  isn't  there  Flora  Hoddes- 
don?' 

'  Flora  ?•  Gertie  shook  her  little 
head  very  wisely.  *It  won't  be 
Flora,  Nell,  you'll  see,  I  watched 
them  to-day  at  luncheon.  Either  it 
never  was  she,  or  it's  some  one  else 
now.    It's  all  over  between  them.' 

•  Vrai  f  Helen  asked. 

Tm  sure  of  it.  I  only  wish  I 
were  as  sure  about  the  some  one 
else.  And  so  the  headache's  better, 
dearr 

•Oh!  yes;  it's  quite  well  now/ 
Helen  affirmed. 

It  was  never  very  bad,  I  believe, 
that  migraine  with  which  Cousin 
Helen  had  chosen  to  afflict  herself 
that  afternoon.    '  The  Bon '  perhaps 


had  hit  on  its  true  cause  when  he 
put  it  down,  rather  egotistically,  to 
a  desire  on  F^'s  part  not  to  be  (^s 
trqp  at  The  Place  undw  certain 
mrobable  circumstances.  Anyhow, 
Helen  went  away  to  her  own  room, 
after  her  conversation  with  Gertie, 
perfectly  convalescent. 

The  lovers  spent  the  evening  on 
the  terrace  in  ilie  mooh'ght  roman- 
tically enough.  When  Dar  came 
ii)to  the  Long  Drawing-room  after 
dinner  he  found  Helen  all  alone  at 
the  piano  playing  Chopin  to  herself ; 
'  my  lady'  he  had  just  quitted,  esta- 
bli^ed  on  her  boSa  m  her  own 
chamber  again. 

'  Why  didn't  you  drive  over  with 
Gertie,  F^?'  'the  Don'  asked,  as 
he  came  up  to  his  cousin.  '  She  said 
vou'd  a  headache.  The  drive  would 
have  done  you  good.' 

'1  think  it  would  now,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  but  I  thought  I  was  better 
at  home.  It  was  fortxmate  I  didn't 
go,  wasn't  it?  It's  awful  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  to  poor 
Gertie  if  only  I,  instead  of  Mr.  Bra- 
bazon, had  been  with  her.' 

He  paused  after  this  a  little  while 
before  he  asked  her, 

'  But  you  went  out  somewhere, 
to-day?' 

She  never  noticed  the  slight  in- 
flection in  his  voice  that  might  have 
told  her  this  was  no  such  idle 
question,  from  his  lips,  as  it 
seemed. 

'  Yes.  In  the  park;  for  aboutan 
hour,  at  sundown.  Major  Devo- 
reux  called  here;  and  I  went  out 
after  he  was  gone.' 

'  I  see,'  Dar  said,  '  and  only  into 
the  park?  no  further?' 

'X  was  alone,  you  know.  Why 
do  you  ask?' 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his  as  she 
spoke,  and  met  his  gaze  unflinch- 
ingly. 

'  She  does  it  well!'  he  thought; 
'  she  must  know  what  I  mean,  even 
if  she  didn't  recognize  me  when  she 
was  with  him.  I  am  not  to  inter- 
fere, I  suppose.* 

Then  he  replied  aloud,  '  I  fancied 
I  saw  you  as  I  came  home,  that's 
all  I  at  least  I  did  see  your  white 
feather  in  the  distance.' 

'  When?'  Helen  asked,  smilinK, 
The  smile  seemed  to  stab  him. 
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'  On  the  road  between  this  and 
The  Place — alx)ut  ten  minutes  from 
the  lower  lodge.  Of  courso  I  was 
mistaken.' 

'Of  course!'  she  answered;  *I 
wasn't  out  of  sight  of  the  terrace  all 
the  afternoon.' 

'  And  who  wears  a  hat  like  yours 
here?'  he  questioned  rather  sud- 
denly. A  very  simple  idea  had  just 
occurred  to  him. 

*  No  one  but  Gertie,  that  I  know 
of/  Helen  said ;  *  I  believe  my  toquo 
to  be  unique  down  here.  Gertie's 
feather  is  black,  you  know.' 

*  It  was  a  white  feather  I  saw,' 
he  said,  watching  her  keenly,  and 
thinking  again  how  well  she  did  it. 
•  And  it  was  yours— I  could  hare 
sworn/ 

'  Strange  I'  laughed  Helen. 

*  My  mistake,  of  course!'  Dar 
said.    And  said  no  more. 

But  as  he  sat  alone  that  night  in 
his  own  room,  smoking  over  his 
log-fire,  it  seemed  quite  clear  to  him 
that  she  meant  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to  interfere.  Eight?  What  was 
she  to  him,  or  he  to  her?  There 
might  be  a  hundred  reasons  why 
she  should  walk  with  Guy  Deyereux 
teto-a-tete,  of  which  he  knew,  and 
could  know,  nothing.  He  hadn't, 
indeed,  given  her  credit  for  so  much 
diplomatic  rouerie  and  sang-froid. 
But  what  grounds  had  he  for  think- 
ing she  was  incapable  of  either? 
He  hadn't  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
child.  The  child  was  a  woman  now ; 
and  how  much  faith  in  her  kind  had 
bis  experience  taught  him? 

Daryl  Fairfax  grew  quite  his 
wonted  cynical  self  again,  over  his 
last  pipe  that  night 

He  had  settled,  he  persuaded 
himself,  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
philosoohy  was  the  true  one. 

The  aays  came  and  went  There 
was  little  outward  change  in  his 
manners  towards  Cousin  Helen — 
he  didn't  call  her  F^  now— but  she 
at  least  felt  sometimes  that  the 
Cousin  Dar  of  the  old  time  had  al- 
tered more  than  she  had  at  first 
imagined.    And  not  for  the  better. 

Since  that  first  night  on  the 
terrace  th^  had  spent  others  there ; 
and  Helen  Treheme  was  fain  to 
confess,  not  without  a  strange,  sharp 


pang,  that  her  hero  could  be  harsh, 
and  bitttT,  and  unjust,  like  an  or- 
dinary mortal. 

Only,  that  if  he  had  been  the 
ordinary  mortal,  she  wouldn't  have 
cared  much  for  the  discovery.  But 
being  what  he  was— her  hero  since 
she  could  remember  him— she  did 
care  a  good  deal 

*  The  Don '  was  growing  angry 
with  himself  and  with  her.  Twice 
since  that  first  time— twice  ere  the 
first  days  of  October— the  white 
feather  had  gleamed  before  his  eyes 
as  he  neared  home;  and  both 
times  in  the  attendant  cavaher  ho 
had  recognized  Guy  Devereux. 

Both  times,  too,  something- he 
could  hardly  de6ne  the  feeling- 
had  prevented  him  from  setting  all 
doubt  at  rest,  and  making  cer- 
tainty doubly  sure.  He  had  no 
right  "What  was  she  to  him?  Ah! 
more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  a 
woman  could  be— more  than  he 
would  have  acknowledged  to  him- 
self then. 

Helen  and  he  were  left  much 
alone  together  just  now.  *  My  lady ' 
was  an  invalid,  and  Gertie  and  her 
lover  had  plenty  to  occupy  them. 
And  one  night,  when  he  had  argued 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  could 
talk  on  the  subject  gently  and 
firmly  and  wisely,  as  became  one 
who  stood  towards  her  in  the  rela- 
tionship he  did,  Dar,  at  last,  spoke 
words  which  first  astonished,  and 
then  wounded  and  angered  Helen 
sorely. 

It  don't  much  matter  what  they 
were  to  us;  but  when  he  and  his 
cousin  parted  for  the  night,  the  one 
felt  they  were  words  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  forget  or  to  forgive ;  the 
other,  that  he  had  been  wrong  in 
uttering  them  at  all — ^wrong  in 
thinking  she  would  trust  him— a 
fool  for  holding  her  what,  in  spite 
of  all  till  now,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
he  had  held  her  to  be.  Another 
month  passed;  and  *  the  Don'  be- 
gan to  think  of  his  preparations  for 
going  out  next  mail  to  regoin.  It 
was  the  first  week  in  November; 
he  could  catch  the  Marseilles  steamer 
of  the  tenth. 

So  he  told  them  one  morning  that 
he  was  going.  It  was  sooner  than 
he  need  cro.     But  what  was  there 
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to  stay  longer  for?  Certainly  not  to 
vitnen  the  tUnaaement  of  that 
jDysterions  aflSur  between  Helen  and 
Guy  Dererenx.  Better,  he  thought^ 
tiiat  he  fihonld  be  milea  away  if 
that  was  to  end  as  be  beUeyed  it 
would. 

So  be  wouldn't  see  the  silent, 
wiBtfdl  pleading  of '  my  lady's '  face ; 
bIm  was  too  proud  to  ask  her  son  to 
stay  in  England  for  her  sake;  so 
be  made  light  of  poor  Gertie's  en* 
treaties ;  and  misconstmed  Helen's 
sadden  pallor,  and  the  look  that  in 
her  own  despite  came  into  the  dark 
violet  eyes,  so  true,  though  as  he 
thought  so  ikise,  when  they  learned 
his  resoWe.  And  yet  bad  she  been 
ail  he  remembered,  all  he  had  once 
thought  her,  it  might  have  been 
different  It  wouldn't  have  been 
so  hiurd  to  give  up  the  excitement 
of  his  soldieur's  life,  and  the  brilliant 
work  '  Ours'  was  doing  &r  away 
vp  in  the  '  north-west,'  if  he  had 
fimnd  the  dream  which,  hard,  and 
cynical,  and  selfish  as  he  might  be, 
he  had  dreamed  once  realized  in 
Cousin  Helen. 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  And  he 
hardened  his  heart,  bitterly.  Hard* 
ened  it  against  those  he  loved,  and 
those  who  loved  hnn.  One  there 
was  who  loved  him  more  than  they 
all— one  whose  love  he  was  flinging 
blindly  away — who  had  deemed 
that  words  of  his  had  wronged  her 
post  forgiveness;  but  who  felt  all 
anger  die  in  her  when  she  knew  she 
was  so  soon  to  lose  him. 

For  he  was  her  hero— unworthy 
of  her  perhaps,  as  he  was,  and,  to 
her,  greater,  better,  nobler  than  all 
others. 

If  he  had  misjudged  her,  she 
couldn't  hate  him.  If  he  had 
wronged  her,  she  could  pardon.  For 
through  all  she  loved  him. 

It  was  a  cruel,  hard  time  for 
'  La  Fde  Blanche,'  those  last  few 
days  of  '  the  Don's'  stay  at  Lan- 
reston.  But  it  was  ahnost  worse 
for  him. 

Have  you  ever  known  how— 

*  To  be  wntb  with  one  w«  lov«^ 
DoUi  work  Uke  madiiess  in  tho  brain  ?* 

He  was  wroth  with  her;  though 
even  when  at  the  Maidlow  ball  she 
gave  Gkiy  Devereux  the  valses  she 


had  kept  for  him,  ^and  which  he 
wouldn't  ask  fnr,  and  his  jealousy 
had  found  confirmation  of  all  his 
suspicions  in  the  Plunger's  bearing 
towards  her;  even  when  he  called 
her  frankness  towards  himself  some- 
thing worse  than  falseness,  when  he 
tiled  to  hate,  he  loved  her  most. 

And  now  they  were  to  part,  sun- 
dered by  a  doubt,  a  suspicion,  that 
seemed  flimsy  enough,  but  which  to 
this  man  was  irrefiitabla 
i'  He  thought  of  this  that  afternoon 
whic^  was  to  be  his  last  at  Lau- 
reston  as  he  walked  along  a  narrow 
path  in  the  Pleasaunoe,  his  feet  rust- 
ling among  the  sere  yellow  leaves 
that  lay  thick  upon  the  ground. 

It  was  a  favourite  lounge  for  out^ 
door  smoking  purposes,  that  little 
skilfully  •  arranged  wood  which 
bounded  the  deer-park  on  one  side, 
and  stretched  away  for  a  mile  or  so 
in  the  direction  of  The  Place. 

Dar  strolled  moodily  along,  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  shoot- 
ing-jacket, ana  the  smoke  from  his 
Irule-guetde  curling  in  blue  clouds 
in  the  still,  mild  air. 

It  might  be  the  last  time  he 
should  ever  walk  there;  to-morrow 
he  would  be  gone.  In  his  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  he  wished  he  had 
never  come  to  Lauieston,  never 
seen  her  &ce--never,  as  little  hj 
little  he  had  done,  learned  to  love 
her  with  the  last  love  of  his  life. 

Proof-armoured,  as  they  who 
knew  him  best  would  have  deemed 
him,  he  had  gone  down  before  a 
woman's  weapons  like  another  man : 
had  been  tricked  by  a  fair  face,  and 
a  false  smile,  and  lying  lips,  and 
treacherous  eyes,  like  even  unto 
those  at  whom  he  had  been  wont  to 
make  mock.  Vanquished?  'Not 
not  quite  1'  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  set  hard  on  the  amber  mouth- 
piece.  'She  don't  know  of  this 
cursed  folly.  If  11  be  my  own  fault 
if  she  ever  does.  It's  all  over  now. 
She  and  I  will  never  meet  again. 
Bahl  Am  I  a  child,  to  be  aa  weak 
as  this?'  And  Dar  laughed  bit- 
terly. 

On  a  sudden  his  face  changed, 
and,  with  a  curse^  he  halted,  and 
drove  his  heel  savagely  into  the  turf. 

HalfHHlozen  paces  from  him,  with 
its  bridle  flung  over  a  leafless  branch, 
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xratching  him  out  of  its  great,  deep 
C3^es,  Btc»d  a  horpe  ho  know  only  too 
well.  It  was  '  Eavenswintjf/  Guy 
Pevereux's  charger.  Tho  ri<lor 
could  not  bo  far  off.  What  was  he 
doing  hero?  'The  Don'  guu^^^'d 
easily  enough. 

His  right  hand  clenched,  as  though 
he  would  have  liked  to  dash  it  in 
Dovereux'fl  face  —  this  luan,  for 
whoKo  sake  Helen,  his  Helen,  had 
F>tooped  to  falsehood  and  deceit— in 
a  paroxysm  of  jealous  rago  worthy 
of  tho  love-mania  of  a  boy.  That 
was  soon  over.  !Men  who  have  lived 
liis  life,  if  they  can't  exorcise,  at 
least  learn  to  keep  in  hand  the  devil 
thoy  know  to  bo  within  them.  And 
tho  look  that  was  not  good  to  fco 
only  just  Bwc})t  across  '  tho  Don*8  * 
face,  and  left  tho  hard  smilo  a  littlo 
harder  under  the  black  moustache. 

But  this  time,  at  all  events,  he 
would  meet  her  face  to  face.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait. 

Standing  a  littlo  back  from  the 
winding  pathway,  hidden  by  the 
gnarled  trunk  of  tho  king  oak,  al- 
ready he  could  see  the  gleam  of  the 
white  feather,  as  the  wearer  of  the 
velvet  toque  he  knew  so  well  came 
towards  him,  in  close  and  confiden- 
tial converse  with  Doverenx  the 
Plunger. 

Ho  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  stood 
motionless  as  the  trunk  he  leaned 
against. 

'Ravenswing'  pricked  his  ears, 
and  whinnied,  as  his  master  came 
round  the  last  turn  of  the  path; 
and  Dar  lifted  his  eyes  then  and 
saw— what  made  him  start  and  pale 
to  the  very  lips. 

Ho  saw  the  velvet  toque,  and  the 
long  white  feather,  and  the  long 
streamers  floating  behind;  but  in- 
stead of  Helen  Trehemo's  fair  hair, 
it  was  Flora  Hoddesdon's  dark 
braids  that  curled  beneath  it — her 
face,  and  not  his  cousin^s,  that  he 
looked  upon. 

Laughmg  lightly  at  something 
Guy  was  saying  to  her.  Flora  passed 
by,  and  stooa  patting  tho  horse's 
arching  neck  when  the  rider  was  in 
tho  saddle,  and  exchanging  a  tender 
adieu  ere  he  rode  away.  Then,  after 
one  quick  glance  about  her,  Flora 
moved  off  in  her  turn,  and  Bar  was 
alone    ^th   his  discovery.      The 


simple  truth  was  plain  at  last. 
This  was  tho  shadow  his  cynici&m 
and  mistrust  had  let  him  make  a 
reality;  this  was  tho  miserable 
ciiuBo  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  tlie 
woman  he  had  learned  to  love — 
done,  not  so  much  by  the  words  he 
had  spoken,  as  by  the  thoughts  he 
had  thought  of  her.  This  wretched 
error  was  driving  him  from  her  now 
— had,  perhaps,  sundered  them  for 
ever. 

I  don't  think  I  need  tell  yon  all 
that  passed  through  his  mind  as  ho 
Wftlk(.;d  back— all  the  feelings  of 
self-reproach,  regret,  repentance,  not 
unniinj^lcd  with  somotliing  akin  to 
hap])iness.  There  was  happiness 
for  him  at  least  in  this,  that  Fi'o 
had  never  merited  tho  ill  ho  hod 
dared  think  of  her  byword  or  dee<l; 
that  she  had  been  right,  and  ho 
WTong.  This  much  ho  would  tell 
hor  Ixjfore  he  left  Laureston,  and 
ask  of  her  what  it  was  his  wont  to 
ask  of  none— forgiveness. 

Ho  found  her  presently  in  tho 
library,  and  alone.  He  opened  the 
door  80  noiselessly  that  she  never 
raised  her  head.  She  was  sitting  on 
a  low  seat  before  the  flickering  wood 
fire,  half  in  the  light,  half  in  the 
shadow,  bending  a  little  forward, 
hor  chin  resting  on  her  hand. 

At  her  feet  lay  Bar's  bloodhound, 
'Odin,'  watching  her  with  loving, 
wistful  eyes. 

The  other  end  of  the  long  oak- 
panelled  room,  where  Dar  stood,  was 
all  in  semi-darkness,  and,  by  tho 
gleam  of  the  burning  brands,  ho 
could  eeo  every  detail  of  the  picture 
before  him.  He  could  see  the  shim- 
mer of  Fee's  golden  hair  as  the  light 
fell  on  it;  he  could  see  the  pale,  sad 
look  upon  her  fair  face;  the  fitful 
flash  of  the  opals  in  a  ring,  his  gift, 
which  she  wore  upon  tho  hand  tliat 
rested  on  '  Odin's '  head. 

He  saw  and  marked  all  this  as  ho 
stopped  a  moment  near  the  door- 
way, still  and  silent,  feeling,  by  the 
keenness  of  his  remorse,  how  groat 
was  the  wrong  he  had  done  her, 
even  in  his  lovo.  But  the  blood- 
hound moved  uneasily,  conscious  of 
his  master's  presence  there;  and 
Helen,  roused  from  her  reverie, 
turned  and  looked  towards  Him. 

Then  Bar  came  out  of  the  dark- 
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nen  into  the  ligbt^and  she  saw  who 
It  was. 

She  rose  htmriedly,  as  if  to  go« 
while  he  was  bending  over  his  dog, 
aB  though  he  had  barely  noticed 
her. 

•Don't  go,F^el*  Dar  said,  when 
she  had  moved  a  step  or  two  from 
him*  'Don't  ran  away  firom  mel 
Tve  something  to  tell  you,  if  yon 
will  listen  to  me/ 

The  old  name,  the  old  tone.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  She  had  stop^  when 
he  spoke,  and  waited,  without  a 
word,  for  him  to  go  on.  And  be 
went  on,  and  made  his  atonement — 
Buch  atonement  as  be  could— and 
his  confession  unflinchingly,  leaning 
his  arm  upon  the  high,  carved  man- 
telpiece, and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  face,  trying  to  read  bis  sentence 
there.  And  so  Helen  learned  at 
lost  what  had  been  keeping  them  so 
long  asunder. 

'  Fee,  can  you  forgive  me  ?' 

She  answered  him  never  a  word, 
hut  she  gave  him  her  hand— the 
hand  that  wore  the  opal  ring. 


Then  Dar  spoke  again,  with  all 
the  passion  that  was  in  1dm.  And 
Fee  learned  something  more— some- 
thing that  made  full  amends  to  her 
for  ah  the  misery  of  those  last  days. 

He  was  telling  her— her  hero, 
whom  she  thought  to  part  from  so 
miserably  on  the  morrow— that  be 
loved  her;  askjng  so  eagerly,  so 
passionately,  with  look  and  voice  so 
changed  she  hardly  knew  him,  if 
she  could  trust  herself^  after  all,  to 
him  and  bis  love  for  the  time  to 
come;  asking  if  be  should  go  or 
stay.  Slowly,  as  bis  strong  right 
arm  closed  round  and  clasped  ner 
to  him,  the  golden  head  sank  down 
upon  bis  shoulder,  till  her  face,  sad 
and  pale  no  longer,  was  half  hidden 
from  him  there;  and,  as  he  bent 
over  her,  the  answer  to  all  bis 
pleading  came  in  these  low-whis- 
pered words— 

'  Stay,  for  me,  Dar !  I  have  loved 
you  all  my  life !' 

And  here,  I  think^  had  better  end 
the  story  of  the  White  Feather. 
'Buy; 
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r!  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  folks 
of  an  ingenious  turn  to  make 
'capital,'  as  the  saying  is,  out  of 
what  at  first  sight  seems  odamity. 
As,  for  instance,  a  fiiend  of  mine,  an 
Alpine  traveller,  and  an  indefati- 
gable naturalist,  whilst  on  a  journey 
of  exploration  in  bis  favourite  moun- 
tainous region,  one  night  retired  to 
his  couch  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
of  march  and  faint  for  sleep.  It 
was  denied  bim,  however.  Not  that 
'Nature's  soft  nurse'  was  ill-dis- 
posed towards  him;  not  that  his 
conscience  was  ill  at  case ;  not  that 
he  had  supped  rashly  or  inordinately. 
It  was  because  bo  was  wanted  for 
supper.  That  ravenous  monster, 
the  Alpine  flea,  but  meagrely  fed 
througii  many  months  on  hardy 
herdsmen  and  chamois  hunters, 
sniffed  his  tender  carcase,  and  with- 
out even  the  warning  of  'fe-fo-fi- 
fum,'  fell  on  bim  from  tho  roof 
rafters,  and  commenced  bis  savago 
and  sanguinary  repast  A  man  of 
common  mind  and  courage  would 


have  engaged  the  enemy  until  ex- 
bausted,  and  then  yielded  at  discre- 
tion. Not  BO  my  mend.  He  struck 
a  h'gbt,  and  calculating  bis  chances 
of  a  night's  rest,  and  finding  the 
balance  heavily  against  bim,  be 
coolly  dressed  himself,  and  unpack- 
ing his  microscopical  instruments, 
selected  and  impaled  a  few  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  his  tormentors, 
and  passed  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
night  in  investigating  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  form  and  structure  of 
pulex  trritans.  There  is  no  knowing 
bow  much  of  ingenuity  dwells  in 
the  human  brain  till  it  is  pressed 
between  the  hwrd  millnstones  of  ne- 
cessity. Before  now,  despairing 
captives  have  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  dungeon  life  by  a  study  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  very  rats 
which  at  first  were  so  much  their 
horror  and  aversion. 

I  have  an  enemy  more  tormenting 
than  any  flea  that  ever  hopped — 
more  voracious  than  the  rat,  inas- 
much as  he  feeds  not  on  my  bread 
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and  my  cheese,  but  on  my  brain.  I 
have  fittle  mouths  to  fill,  and  little 
iect  to  cover,  and  little  backs  to 
clothe;  I  have  house-rent  to  pay, 
and  water-rate ;  I  have  to  contribute 
shilh'ngs  and  pounds  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the 

Eolice,  and  the  main  dminago;  I 
ave  to  provide  against  the  visit  of 
the  income-tax  collector;  and  to 
meet  these  various  demands,  being  a 
scribbler  Oi  the  hard-working  sort,  I 
am  compelled  to  set  my  pen  dancing 
over  the  paper  with  considerable 
rapidity  and  perseverance.  And  I 
am  very  willing  to  do  so.  I  am 
willing  to  sit  down  in  the  morning 
early  as  any  tailor  or  cobbler,  and 
make  my  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
But  this  my  tormentor  forbids.  He, 
too,  has  hay  to  make  while  the  sun 
shines.  He  makes  his  hay  out  of 
my  green  hopes,  sapped  and 
withered;  he  grinds  my  brain  to 
make  him  bread.  He  bestrides  my 
sober  pen.  all  sudden  and  imexpected, 
as  it  is  plodding  industriously  over 
the  paper,  and  sets  it  jigging  to  the 
tune  of  '  Hop  Light  Loo  *  or  the 
'  Ra.tcatcher*8  Daughter.'  He  fills 
the  patient,  well-intentioned  quill 
with  the  jingling  idiotcy  common  in 
the  mouths  of  banjo-playing,  bone- 
lattling  Sambos  and  Mumbos,  and 
turns  the  common  sense  about  to  bo 
uttered  by  it  into  twaddle  and  pro- 
fitless nonsense.  He  breaks  into  my 
storehouse  of  thought  and  turns  its 
contents  topsy-turvy.  He  seizes  my 
golden  hours,  and  condemns  them  to 
a  lingering  and  horrible  death,  maul- 
ing them  and  pulling  them  into 
flinders,  and  leaving  me  to  make  the 
best  I  may  of  the  few  minutes  his 
monkey  mischief  has  left  entire. 
The  name  of  this  blowfly  in  my 
larder,  this  weevil  in  my  meal-jar,  is 
Organ  Grinder. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  me 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  Act 
of  Parliament,  I  am  at  liberty  to  set 
the  engine  of  law  in  motion  to  crush 
the  organ  man  if  he  annoys  me ;  but 
there  is  a  power  much  greater  than 
any  Act  of  Parliament  ever  passed 
and  backed  by  it.  My  tormentor 
may  grin  defiance  at  his  arch- 
enemy, Bass.  No  less  true  than 
paradoxical,  the  superior  power  in 
question  consists  in  a  weakness— the 


weakness  inherent  in  every  free-bom 
Englishman,  to  succour  all  such  as 
he  may  find  downtrodden  and  driven 
to  the  wall.  }Miy  downtrodden  is 
a  question  which  the  noble-micded 
Briton  never  stops  to  inquire.  It  is 
enough  that  a  poor  fellow  is  down, 
to  enlist  for  him  the  Briton's  heartiest 
sympathies.  Never  mind  how  richly 
he  may  have  merited  the  shoulder 
hit  that  laid  him  low,  he  has  only  to 
groan  plaintively  as  he  lies  in  the 
mire — to  whine  a  little,  and  beseech 
pity,  and  a  hundred  hands  aro 
stretched  forth  to  hft  him  up,  and  a 
hundred  mouths  are  opened  to  cry 
'Poor  fellow!'  There  is  ointment 
for  his  bruises  in  shape  of  a  gather- 
ing of  money,  and  he  is -set  on  his 
legs  and  hailed  as  a  man  and  a  hro- 
tlier.  "Who  did  it?  A  parcel  of 
stuck-up,  purse-proud,  bloated  aris- 
tocrats! \Vhy  don't  you  hit  ono 
your  own  size?  Hit  him  again,  if 
you  dare.  This  noble  sentiment 
has  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
downtrodden  organ  grinder.  The 
law,  acting  in  behalf  of  0.  G.'s  suf- 
fering victims,  having  knocked  0.  G. 
down,  the  highminded  but  tough- 
skinned  British  mob  has  set  him  up 
again,  and  taken  him  under  its 
special  protection.  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  dispute  its  right  to  do 
80.  It  admires  organ  grinding.  To 
be  sure,  the  fewt  of  its  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  existence  of  barrel- 
organs  and  hurdy-gurdies  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  is  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  pig- 
headed obstinacy  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  for  certain.  The  miller  who 
could  sleep  tranquilly  while  his  mil  I 
was  clashing  and  crunching  and 
rumbling,  awoke  the  moment  the 
mill  stopped.  The  mob  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  suits  it  It  likes  its 
music  full  flavoured,  and  with 
plenty  of  grit  in  it  A  weaker  qua- 
lity fiedls  idly  on  its  tympanum. 
Some  animals  are  so  thin-skinned 
that  the  titillation  of  a  hair  will 
drive  them  to  madness,  whereas  the 
rhinoceros  delights  to  have  his  hide 
rasped  with  the  prongs  of  a  pitch- 
fork ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
rhinoceros  should  not  be  tickled  if 
ho  likes  it 
So  it  comes  about  that  the  organ 
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grinder  finds  in  the  notice  of  eject- 
ment that  was  served  on  him  a  new 
lease.  But  a  few  months  since  he 
was  a  sknlking,  surly  wretch,  with  a 
heavy  tread,  a  hanging  head,  and 
the  general  air  of  a  felon,  hopeless  ss 
to  tMs  life,  and  by  no  means  com- 
fortably assured  of  the  next ;  a  broad- 
Bhouldered  muscular,  doomed  for 
Bome  monstrous  iniquity  to  tramp 
the  highways  and  byeways  of  a 
foreign  land,  fettered  eternally  to  a 
demon  of  discord— a  lunatic  Orpheus 
riding  him  old-man-oi-the-sea- wise, 
torturing  his  sensitive  ear,  and 
mocking  his  weariness  with  '  funny ' 
music  worthy  of  8i  George's-in-the 
Fields,  or,  at  the  very  least,  ot  Earls- 
wood.  A  treacherous,  lean  dog^ 
ready  for  a  hali|)enny  to  mow  and 
grin  and  show  his  teeth  to  win  the 
smiles  of  little  children  at  the  win- 
dow, and  equally  ready,  should  he 
be  rashly  informed  that  the  little 
ones  are  ill,  to  haggle  and  make 
terms  as  to  his  consenting  to  cease 
from  racking  their  poor  little 
heads  with  his  horrible  din ;  a  worse 
than  ghoule^  hunting  for  sickness 
that  he  might  make  a  meal  of  it« 
with  vulture  eyes  for  sadly  droop- 
mg  window-blinds  and  muffled 
knockers,  and  a  keen  scent  for  mer- 
cifoUy-strewn  tan,  that  the  wooden 
leg  of  his  engine  of  torture  may  find 
standing  in  the  midst  of  it 

Distinguished  by  such  unamiable 
characteristics,  it  was  impossible  to 
love  the  organ  man;  still,  seeing 
him  go  about  so  evidently  conscious 
of  hu  own  nnworthiness,  so  down- 
cast and  depressed,  and  altogether 
miserable,  your  indignation  was  not 
nn&equently  tinctured  with  pity, 
and  you  had  at  least  the  gratification 
of  noting  that,  however  much  he 
plagued  and  tormented  you,  he 
xieyer  appeared  to  get  any  satisfac- 
tion oat  of  the  tranisaction  beyond 
^0  grudged  penny  flung  to  him. 
Butshioehe  has  been  'persecuted* 
the  aspect  of  the  case  has  become 
altogether  altered.  The  organ 
grinder  is  no  longer  a  glum  villain 
■srving  his  term  of  life  as  though  it 
vers  a  punishment,  and  not  a  pri- 
^ego.  The  dull  dead  log  has 
sprouted  green  leaves,  and  become 
jNte  a  sprightly  member  ot  society. 
"Qfi,  he  has  not  given  up  the  ghouJe 
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business,  nor  the  lean  dog  business^ 
but  now  he  is  a  ghoule  in  a  cat- 
away  coat  in  place  of  a  shroud ;  the 
lean  dog  cocks  his  ears,  and  carries 
Lis  tail  with  an  insolent  and  defiant 
curl  in  ii  He  is  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther in  pursuit  ot  his  honest  calling. 
He  has  music  to  vend  in  ha'porUis 
and  penn'orths;  and  it  you  don't 
choose  to  buy,  there  are  plenty  of 
householders  in  your  street  that  wiU. 
Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way, 
my  dear  sir;  don't  stand  there  at 
vour  parlour  window  shaking  your 
head,  and  frowning,  and  making 
threatening  gestures ;  he  is  not  play- 
ing for  your  edification ;  he  is  playing 
to  the  people  next  door  but  one; 
they  are  his  regular  customers,  and 
take  a  penn'orth  of  music  of  him 
every  morning  as  regularly  as  they 
take  a  penn'orth  of  dog's  meat  for 
Mungo.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  that 
you  should  presume  to  order  him 
off  just  because  you  don't  happen  to 
like  music  1  Tou  might  as  reason- 
ably prohibit  the  dog's-meat  man 
from  calling  at  number  thirteen  be- 
cause nobody  on  your  premises  has 
an  appetite  for  do^s  meat  This  is 
the  argument  provided  for  the  organ 
grinder  by  his  noble  champions  and 
supporters,  and  he  is  not  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  it  How  can  you  be 
out  of  temper  with  a  poor  fellow 
who  knows  not  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  you  are  abusing  him, 
and  therefore  cannot  retaliate?  It 
is  mean,  it  is  cowardly,  it  is  un- 
English.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  he  turned  round  on  you  and  pelted 
you  with  such  broken  bits  of  Eng- 
lish as  he  is  master  of.  But  he  is  a 
good-humoured  fellow,  and  does 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  if  you  shake  a 
stick  at  him,  he  replies  by  thrusting 
out  his  tongue,  and  making  a  funny 
feu^e  at  you.  If  you  appear  at  your 
gate  and  order  hun  off^,  he  is  moved 
to  no  worse  than  play^lly  applying 
his  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
twiddling  his  outstretched  fingers. 
Yah!  Coin.  StufTyonr  ears  with  wooL 
It  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  him  to 
go  when  he  sees  you  rushing  down 
the  street  in  search  of  a  policemam 
Even  if  you  have  the  good  luck  to 
find  one  in  time,  and  the  courage  to 
give  the  ruffian  into  custody  ^which 
means  accompanying  the  'dbarge' 
Q 
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to  ihe  fltation-bonse,  and  being 
hooted  and  chafied  by  the  organ 
grinder's  friend,  the  mob,  all  the 
vay  yon  go),  yon  will  probably  find 
the  game  hardly  worth  the  candle. 
The  prisoner  does  not  know  one 
word  of  English,  explains  the  inter- 
preter to  tiie  magistrate,  and  was 
qtdte  unaware  that  the  gentleman 
wished  him  to  go  away.  Bat,  says 
hie  worship,  the  gentleman  states 
that  b€  took  the  tronble  to  oome  out 
into  his  garden  to  motion  yon  away. 
That  if  tme,  replies  the  interpreter, 
$iten  referring  his  worship's  remarks 
to  the  now  deeply  penitent  grinder, 
bat  the  prisoner  misunderstood — 
ne  thonght  that  the  gentleman  was 
oome  out  to  dance. 

It  ma>  occnt  to  ihe  inexperienced 
that  all  this  is  most  nnneoessary 
fdss,  the  remedy  for  the  aUej^ 
grieyance  being  so  obvions.  The 
organ  grinder  is  no  fool;  all  he 
seeks  is  your  penny,  and  cares  not 
how  little  he  does  for  it;  what, 
therefore,  can  be  easier  than  to  sare 
yonr  time  and  your  temper  by 
sendhig  him  out  so  paltry  a  sum 
with  tiie  ciTil  message  that  you 
won't  tronble  him  to  pla^y.  You 
may  be  making  some  sacrifice  of 
principle,  it  may  cause  you  momen- 
tary annovance  to  suspect  that  your 
enemy  grms  as  he  turns  from  yont 
gate  witti  yonr  penny  m  iiis  pocket, 
but  look  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
question!  The  blow-fly  banished 
from  your  larder,  your  meal-jar  freed 
from  the  devouring  weevil,  your 
quill  rescued  from  its  impish  nder, 
your  golden  hours  round  and  soxma 
and  all  your  own! 

You  are  right,  oh  innocent  adviser ! 
Cheap,  dirt  cheap  would  it  be  if,  on 
payment  of  a  penny,  immunity  from 
persecution  might  be  purchased. 
It  would  be  a  stroke  of  business  on 
the  accomplishment  of  which  we 
might  well  be  proud  if  one  bought 
off  the  whole  brigand  army  at  a  like 
figure.  But  beware  of  the  pitfall  I 
Should  you  be  weak  enough  to 
yield  that  first  single  penny  your 
doom  is  sealed.  It  is  merely  a 
hushing  fee  entitling  you  to  rank 
amongst  the  organ  man's  regular 
customers.  The  torturer  will  now 
r^ard  hunseli  as  regularly  engaged, 
and  exactly  a  week  from  the  time 


when  you  committed  the  fatal  error, 
he  will  turn  up  again,  his  couute" 
nance  beaming  with  a  smile  of  recog* 
nition  as  you  amazedly  look  out  oa 
him  from  your  window,  and  he  won't 
budge  until  he  gets  his  penny.  Kor 
is  this  all.  You  are  duly  reported 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  sworn 
brotherhood  of  grinders  as  another 
to  the  long  list  of  victims  willing  to 
pay  for  peace,  and  for  the  fatoie  no 
organ  or  hurdy-gurdy  bearer  will 
pass  your  door  without  giving  you 
the  opportunity  for  exercising  your 
philanthropy.  There  is  no  cure  lor 
the  evil:  organ-grinding  lias  become 
a  settled  institution  of  &e  country, 
and  as  such  must  bo  endured. 

And  having  arrived  at  this  oon- 
Tiction  comes  in  the  example  of  the 
Alpine  traveller  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper— ot 
the  poor  prisoner  who  beguiled  ttie 
tedium  of  incarceration  by  an  exa- 
mination ot  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  rats  which  at  first  were  his 
horror.  Might  I  not  be  better  em- 
ployed than  to  sit  moping  in  my 
chmber  with  vinegar  rags  adorning 
my  throbbing  temples  because  of 
these  Itahan  rats  sauealing  under 
my  window?  Were  then:  habits  and 
customs  less  interesting  than  those 
of  the  fou]>legged  vermin  ?  Did  I 
know  more  about  one  than  the 
other V  Decidedly;  but  the  advan- 
tage was  with  the  quadrupedal 
animal.  I  do  happen  to  know 
something  about  mus  decumanus,  1 
know  that  its  hind  legs  are  longer 
than  its  front  ones,  that  it  has  a 
propensity  for  burrowing  under 
walls,  and  that  it  commonly  sits  on 
its  hind  legs  and  nolds  the  food  it 
eats  in  its  fore  paws.  I  know  tbat 
its  nature  is  very  cunning;  that, 
acting  in  concert^  rats  have  been 
observed  to  cart  oil  unbroken  eggs 
from  a  basket,  one,  acting  as  '  cart,' 
lying  on  his  back  and  cradling  the 
egg  between  his  fore  paws,  while  two 
other  rats,  acting  as  teamsters*  have 
dragged  home  the  '  cart '  by  its  tail. 
I  have  heard,  and  place  equal  rch'- 
ance  in,  the  story  of  the  rat  that 
emptied  a  narrow  flask  of  oil  by 
lowering  his  caudal  appendage  into 
it,  withdrawing  it,  licicmg  it  clean, 
lowering  it  again,  and  so  on.  But  I 
don't  know  halt  as  much  about  tho 
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organ  grinder.  That  bis  fore  limbe 
are  shorter  than  his  lateral  mav  be 
aflsmned,  bnt  what  about  his  bnr- 
rowing?  That  he  does  bnrrow  1b 
oertain,  becanee  dnring  certain  honrB 
of  the  twenty-four  he,  happily^  disap- 
pears. He  must  haye  a  nome  some- 
where. He  is  met  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  as  far  away  as  Highgate, 
Hammorsmith,  and  Sydenham,  but 
come  night  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is 
invariably  found  to  be  turning  his 
steps  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
Howeyer  far  away,  he  is  rarely  seen 
refreshing  himself  at  an  inn ;  he  was 
neyeryet  known  to  apply  for  a  bed 
at  tiie  wayside  count^  publio- 
hoTise.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  made 
snoh  an  application  whether  it  would 
be  entertained.  If  a  man  on  horse- 
hack  applied  for  lodging  the  matter 
might  be  easily  arrangedi  the  man 
to  his  chamber  and  the  horse  to  the 
stable;  bnt  a  man  with  an  organ! 
They  are  inseparable.  He  is  an 
oi^gan  man — a  man  with  an  organ 
on  his  back,  as  other  unfortunates 
hate  a  lump  on  theirs— with  the 
difference  that  the  former,  for  busi- 
nees  purposes,  admits  of  being  occa- 
sionaTly  slewed  round  to  the  front 
part  of  the  man's  body.  Fancy 
letting  a  dean  and  decent  bed  to  a 
man  wi^  an  organ  on  his  back ! 

Then  as  to  the  grinder's  fiamily. 
Has  bea  wife  and  children?  How  do 
the^ employ  themselves?  Are  the 
wbte-mice  boys  and  the  guinearpig 
boys,  the  monkey-boys  and  the  boys 
with  the  hurdy-gurdies  the  organ 
grinder's  children?  Are  those  his 
daughters  who  go  about  with  a  silk 
bandkerchief  about  their  heads, 
Bioging  and  playing  on  a  tambou- 
rine? Where  is  his  wife?  Is  she 
still  to  be  found  working  in  the 
rineyards  of  the  sunny  South,  or 
does  she  reside  with  her  '  old  man ' 
OD  Safifiron  Hill,  occupying  a  snug 
little  room,  ironing  the  grinder's 
Bhirts  and  mending  his  stoddugs  and 
preparing  something  comforting  and 
Batoury  for  the  poor  fellow's  supper, 
vben  at  midnight  he  stumps  in  from 
Sydenham  or  Brentford?  Does  Mrs. 
Grinder  ever  go  out  washing  or 
cbaring  to  eke  out  her  husband's 
55p^g»?  What  were  his  earnings? 
Wd  the  little  Grinders  go  to  school  ? 

Was  it  all  work  and  no  play  with 


father  Grinder?  or  did  he  occasion- 
ally take  his  pipe  and  his  pint  and 
seek  diversion  uka  another  working 
man? 

I  had  firequently  observed  that 
the  organ  grinder  oeaaed  from  bds 
persecution  earlier  on  Saturday  than 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week.  On 
other  evenings  he  was  to  be 
heard  as  late  as  ten  and  even  eleven 
o'clock ;  but  on  Saturdays,  even 
though  you  wanted  an  organ-man,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  one 
after  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. How  was  this?  Was  Satur- 
day evening  an  'off-time'  with  the 
grinder?  Was  he  a  patron  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  movement? 
If  so,  how  did  he  profit  by  the  in- 
dulgence ?  Did  he  belong  to  some 
corps  of  volunteers?  not  likely. 
Did  he  make  one  of  four  for  a  quick 
pull  up  the  river?  He  ooold  not 
well  accomplish  such  a  feat  without 
divesting  himself  of  that  peouliarly 
blue  corderoy  Jacket  of  his;  and  ttie 
sight  of  an  organ-man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  is  one  that  Jiever  yet  met 
human  gasse.  Did  he  take  a  cheap 
excursion  ticliet  and  so  to  the  Isle 
of Wightor Margate?  Whatl  with- 
out his  organ?  Prepo8terou&  How 
did  he  spend  the  only  work-arday 
evening  he  could  spare  from 
drudgery?  The  only  way  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  was  by  personal  in- 
vestigation. No  time  Uke  the 
§  resent,  which  happened  to  be  a 
aturday  afternoon. 
Putting  on  a  slouohy  coat  and  a 
slouchy  cap,  I  at  once  set  out  for 
Saffron  Hill,  making  it  my  business 
to  call  on  my  road  for  an  artist 
friend  whose  sketches  have  often 
delighted  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine. My  pretence  for  desiring 
his  company  was  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  finding  a  picture 
worth  sketching  in  some  one  of  the 
many  strange  places  I  purposed 
taking  him  to ;  but  my  main  object 
in  soliciting  his  company  was  that 
I  might  be  benefited  by  his  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  my  being 
forced  into  doubtful  company-— our 
artist  being  a  man  of  extraordinary 
size  and  muscular  development 

It  was  a  lonely  evening  for  such 
a  wild-goose  chase  as  was  ours — 
dark  over  head,  miiy  imder  foot, 
Qa 
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and  drizzling  wretchedly  of  rain.  I 
call  it  a  wild-gooee  chase,  and  it  was 
little  leee,  for  heyond  the  popnlaily- 
accepted  belief  that  the  home  of  the 
organ  grinder  waa  '  somewhere  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  Hatton 
Garden/  we  were  in  ntter  ignorance 
of  the  abiding  place  of  the  individual 
of  whom  we  were  in  search,  fiatton 
Garden,  as  the  reader  is  possibly 
aware,  is  a  long  and  wide  street 
opening  from  the  crown  of  Holbom 

At  7  p.m.,  the  darlmeBB  and  the 
drizzling  rain  nothing  abated,  we 
arrived  at  Hatton  Garden,  and  dili- 
gently perambulated  that  lengthy 
and  retired  street  from  this  end  to 
the  other,  but  either  in  or  out  of 
harness  not  a  solitary  organ  man 
did  we  meet  I  say  out  of  harness 
on  my  companion's  account^  not 
mine  own ;  ne  was  quite  sure,  he 
said,  that  he  could  detect  an  organ- 
man  even  though  disguised  in  the 
garb  of  a  Quaker.  No  opportunity, 
however,  for  a  display  of  his  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  occurred;  and  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  Hatton  Garden 
and  found  ourselves  at  Hatton  Wall, 
no  wiser,  as  fiir  as  the  object  of  our 
search  was  concerned,  than  when  we 
turned  out  of  Holbom. 

Hatton  Wall  is  by  no  means  a  nice 
place  for  a  stranger  to  find  himself 
blindly  groping  about  on  a  dark 
Pebruary  night ;  indeed,  making  an 
allowance  of  sixty  per  cent  for  time 
and  wealth,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  it  was  one  of  the  ugliest,  if  not 
the  most  ugly,  spots  in  London. 
There  may  be  uglier.  In  one's  pere- 
grinations round  about  London 
you  never  know  when  you  have  ar- 
rived at  the  worst  I  thought  I  had 
done  so  when  I  first  beheld  NeaVs 
Buildings  in  Seven  Dials,  but  was 
fain  to  acknowledge  my  error  on  an 
inyestigation  of  Brunswick  Street, 
BatclifiiB  Highway,  and  even  this — 
the  hideously-renowned  Tiger  Bay 
— must,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
knock  under  to  Little  Eeate  Street, 
Whitechapel.  Tet  it  is  hard  to 
award  the  palm,  the  claim  to  the 
supremacy  of  ugliness  being  based 
each  on  different  grounds.  Neal's 
Buildings  is  nothing  worse  than  the 
stronghold  of  Irish  squalor,  and  all 
manner  of  filthiness  and  xags  and 


beggary.  The  women  squat  in 
groups  on  the  squelchy  pavement  of 
Neal  s  Buildings  on  hot  summer 
days,  airily  garbed,  and  with  a 
toothed  instrument  of  horn  sleek- 
ing their  golden  tresses,  and  smok- 
ing stumpy  pipes,  and  singing  good 
old  Irish  songs,  and  holding  cheerful 
converse  with  their  male  friends, 
some  sprawled  over  the  door  thresh- 
holds,  some  lounging  halt  out  of 
first  and  second*  floor  windows,  their 
shocks  of  fiery  hair  surmounted  by 
a  nightcap,  and  so  full  of  gaping 
and  yawning  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  not  yet 
entirely  out  of  bed.  Tiger  Bay  is 
less  repulsive  at  first  sight ;  indeed, 
it  is  only  when  night  closes  in,  and 
the  women,  turned  wild  beasts,  leave 
their  lairs  to  prowl  abroad  and  hunt 
for  sailors,  and  the  bom  whelps  and 
jackals  and  hvenas  in  man  shape 
congregate  and  lurk  mwashhonses 
and  coal-holes,  ready  to  pounce 
out  on  and  beat  and  worry  nigh  to 
death  the  hapless  vnretch  the  females 
of  their  tribe  have  lured  to  the  com- 
mon den,  that  Brunswick  Street 
appears  uglier  than  its  neighbours, 
little  Eeate  Street,  again,  taken  as 
a  street,  is  not  particularly  ill-look- 
ing; and  the  traveller  might  inno- 
cently enough  take  it  as  a  promising 
short  cut  to  eastern  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  terri- 
ble street  It  is  from  thence  that  the 
midnight  burglar  sallies  with  bis 
little  sack  of '  tools '  and  his  bits  of 
wax  candle  and  his  lucifer  matebes 
and  his  life-preserver.  These,  how- 
ever, are  amongst  the  better  sort  of 
tenants  inhabiting  Eeate  Street— 
fellows  who  can  pay  their  way 
handsomely,  and  being  to  a  man 
liberal  dogs>-the  stay  of  any  poor 
wretch  of  their  acquaintance  who 
may  stand  in  urgent  need  of  assist- 
ance. Ask  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
neighbourhoocf— ask  the  butcher 
and  the  cheesemonger  concerning 
his  Eeate  Street  customers!  If  they 
tell  you  as  they  told  me  when  a  year 
or  so  since  it  was  my  business  to  be 
makmg  such  inquiries,  they  will  say 
that  tJ^ey  live  luxuriously.  'It's 
nothing,  bless  you/  said  the  butcher, 
'  for  them  to  order  a  quarter  of  lamb 
-Hand  that  when  ifs  a  shilling  a 
pound— as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  to  be 
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eooked  that  nigbt  for  sapper.  They 
like  their  nick-nacks  too,  and  often 
mj  boy  18  ronning  all  over  the  town 
to  get  them  sweetbreads  for  break- 
fast' '  Toa'd  think,  to  stand  a- top  of 
the  street  and  take  a  view  of  it  lx>tb 
sides  of  the  way,  right  to  the  bottom, 
that  they  wouldn't  trouble  me  much 
except  it  was  for  bntteivscraplDgs  and 
baoon  hocks  and  that  sort  of  thing/ 
said  the  cheesemonger;  'Lor'  bless 
yon!  It  ain't  single,  no,  nor  yet 
doable  Glo'ster  that'll  do  for  'em. 
It  most  be  best  Cheshire  or  nonOi 
fiome  with  butter.  Same  with  ham 
and  eggs.  The  very  best  and  never 
mind  the  price  is  their  motto.*  The 
raffians  of  Eeate  Street,  however,  are 
not  all  of  this  superior  order.  The 
common  pickpocket  finds  a  home 
there,  and  the  'smasher,'  and  the 
area  sneak,  and  the '  snow  gatherer,' 
as  the  rascal  who  makes  the  thieving 
of  linen  his  special  study  poetically 
styles  himself ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a 
Bwarm  of  likely  young  fellows  who 
as  yet  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  called 
robbers,  but  who  are  satisfactorily 

Srogressing  under  the  teaching  of 
loss  Jacobs  and  Barney  Davis. 
If  roguery  stands  there  would  bono 
approaching  Little  Keate  Street  by 
a  mile. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  Hat- 
ton  Wall  was,  in  a  Eeate  Street 
sense,  as  ugly  as  Keate  Street  I 
have  not  such  great  enmity  against 
the  organ  grinders  as  to  wish  that  it 
might  be.  To  look  at,  however,  it 
is  uglier:  a  horribly  dark,  dingy, 
antiquated  place,  all  gutter  and 
cobble-stones,  and  smelling  aa  strong 
of  Irish  as  NeaFs  Buildings  itselt 
The  police,  as  we  observed,  went  in 
pairs ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  in 
a  neighbourhood,  you  may  mark  it 
as  one  in  which  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  openly  consult  your  gold  lever  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  lima  I  ven- 
^lued  the  insinuation  that  perhaps 
we  had  better  retrace  our  steps,  and 
come  again  some  other  night—some 
moonlight  night,  but  our  artist,  who 
^  as  brave  as  he  is  big,  at  once 
tannted  me  with  cowardice,  and  de- 
clared that  since  I  had  drawn  him 
mto  the  mess  he  would  see  the  end 
of  it,  even  though  he  searched  every 
?ook  and  alley  in  the  place;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out 


his  valiant  determination  by  inquir- 
ing of  a  little  boy,  that  moment 
emerging  from  a  scowling   little 

?nbIic-house  near  Bleeding  Hart 
ard,  hugging  agin  bottle,  whether 
he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform 
ns  where  the  organ  men  were  to  be 
found. 

The  little  fellow  replied  that  ho 
was  jiggered  if  he  knew  ;*>  that  they 
lived  a'most  anywhere  about  there, 
'  down  here,  mostly,  and  over  there ; 
and  a  good  many  up  that  there  way, 
if  you  means  their  lodgings  f  and  he 
indicated 'down  here'  and  '  over 
there'  by  pointing  with  his  gin- 
bottle,  and  m  the  same  manner  gave 
ns  to  understand  which  was  '  that 
there  way,'  which  was  not  at  all  an 
inviting  way,  being  more  dismal 
than  any  we  had  yet  traversed, 
narrow,  miry,  and  flanked  on  either 
Bide  by  little-windowed  houses,  tall, 
dingy,  and  mysterious  -  looking 
enough  to  be  haunted— or  at  least 
in  Chancery.  However,  it  was  the 
organ  man's  'lodgings  *  that  we  did 
mean,  and  so  we  manfully  struck 
into  the  andean  crerice,  kaown  aa 
Little  Saffron  Hill. 

But  though  we  perambnlated  the 
dingy  thoroughfiare  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  no  organ  man  could 
we  find  either  entering  or  emerging 
firom  his  domicile.  Once  my  com- 
panion thought  that  he  descried  the 
objert  of  our  pursuit  ascending  the 
st^  of  a  distant  house,  and  with  a 
subdued  exclamation  of  triumph  he 
started  off  to  see ;  in  a  few  seconds, 
however,  he  returned  disconsolate  to 
report  the  mistaken  figure  a  woman 
with  a  clothes-basket  At  that  in- 
stffiQt,  however,  and  while  we  were 
at  a  standstill,  the  lively  notes  of  a 
polka  suddenly  greeted  our  ears, 
and  eagerly  following  the  welcome 
sound,  we  presentiy  arrived  at  the 
house  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
It  was  a  private  house,  quite  an 
ordinary-looking  habitation,  with 
the  same  closed  shuttere  and  dingy 
door  as  the  rest,  and  no  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  light  glim- 
mering through  the  chinks,  to  be- 
speak it  a  place  of  amusement 
Still,  however,  as  we  stood  and  list- 
ened on  tiie  steps  of  the  house,  we 
were  convinced  that  it  must  ba 
The  polka  ceased,  and  waa  instantly 
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followed  by  a  jig  in  the  same  litely 
zneBSore;  moreorer  there  was  the 
hum  of  many  Toioes,  and  thesoondB 
of  the  shuffliiig  of  feet 

'  It  IB  a  threepenny  hop,— there 
can't  be  a  donbt  of  it/  aaid  we ;  and 
feeling  in  oar  pocket  for  the  neces- 
sary entzance-money,  we  boldly 
pu&ed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

The  jpassage  was  dark^  but  at  the 
end  of  it  there  was  a  door  of  a  room, 
in  which  there  was  evidently  plenty 
of  light,  and  in  which^  as  we  could 
now  plainly  make  ont,  the  mnsio 
and  dancing  was.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  we  stepped  up  to 
this  dooTy  as  to  the  first,  and  pushed 
it  open. 

Our  expectations,  however,  were 
not  exactly  reahzed*  In  an  instant 
we  found  ouiselves,  not  in  a  dancing- 
room  but  in  a  workshop— an  esta- 
blishment for  the  manuiacture  and 
repair  of  street  organs.  It  was  a 
small  place,  no  bigger,  probably, 
than  an  ordinary  dm^g-room,  but 
it  was  chokeful  of  organs,  old  and 
new,-Hstacked  against  the  walls,  on 
the  floor,  and  on  work-benches. 
Eight  or  ten  bare-armed,  bearded 
Italians  were  busy,  patching,  and 
polishing,  and  tinkering  at  the  in- 
struments. The  jig  tune  that  had 
attracted  us  was  still  proceeding  as 
we  entered,  the  organ  from  which  it 
was  produced  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  performer  kneeling 
before  it  gravely  grinding  at  the 
handle.  It  was  the  properly,  as  it 
seemed,  of  an  unmistakeable  street 
grinder,  who  stood  by,  watching  the 
music  doctor  as  he  examined  the 
ailing  orean,  with  as  anxious  and 
distressed  a  countenance  as  though 
it  were  nothing  less  precious  than 
his  eldest  bom  brought  to  be  tested 
on  account  of  some  suspected  intes- 
tinal disorder. 

Patohers,  polishers,  tinkers — even 
the  man  that  was  grinding  the  jig — 
paused  in  their  various  occupations 
and  regarded  us  inquiringly.  The 
situation  was  embarrassing,  tne  more 
so  that  the  door  had  slammed  to, 
and  we  were  shut  in,  and  we  la- 
boured xmder  the  disadvantage  of 
not  knowing  a  word  of  the  Italian 
tongue. 

*  Vat  you  bisniss?'  demanded  the 
street  grinder,  presuming  on  his 


knowledge  of  our  language  to  he 
spokesman. 

We  had  no  business— none,  at 
least,  that  could  be  explained  in  an 
off-hand  and  satisfactory  maimer. 
Mj  companion  attempted  the  expla- 
nation, however. 

'  It*s  all]  right,'  said  he,  with  an 
insinuating  httle  laugh— ^  if s  a  httle 
mistake  —  we  thought  there  was 
something  going  on--don't  mindns.' 

The  organ  grinder  merely  replied, 
'  Aha ! '  as  fiur  as  we  could  make  out ; 
but,  turning  to  the  workmen,  the 
traitorous  villain  must  have  alto- 
gether misinterpreted  to  them  my 
companion's  observation,  for  they 
rose,  veith  warlike  gestures  and 
ejaculations,  and  turned  as  one  man 
against  us, — ^luckily,  however,  with 
so  much  noise  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  premises,  who  was  engaged  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  was  dis- 
turbed, and  came  hurriedly  in  to  soe 
what  the  row  was  about.  He  was  a 
civil  fellow,  and  listened  with  polite 
attention  to  what  we  had  to  say. 
His  knowledge  of  English,  however, 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  'per- 
fect '  as,  at  starting,  he  assured  ufl 
it  was ;  that  is,  judging  from  his 
answers. 

'Oh  yes!  what  you  say  is  exact, 
gentlemen ;  but  you  cannot  dance 
here  for  threepence  or  for  any 
money.  If  you  will  dance,  yon 
must  go  to  Badessa,  or  to  Sugar 
Loaf,  or  to  Golden  Anchor.  Good 
evening,  gentlemen.*  And  he  showed 
us  to  the  door. 

Although  this  little  adventuio 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects gratifying,  it  was  so  in  the 
main,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  us 
with  a  clua  Clearly  the  places 
enumerated  by  the  worthy  organ 
builder  were  places  of  pubho  enter- 
tainment— places  where  dancing  was 
encouraged.  Where  was  the  Golden 
Anchor?  Opportunely  there  came 
by  a  policeman. 

*  Keep  straight  on  and  cross  the 
road,  and  it's  the  second  public  on 
the  left.' 

'It  is  a  place  where  organ  men 
assemble  for  their  amusement,  is  it 
not?'  . 

'  You'll  precious  soon  find  the  sort 
of  place  it  is  before  you  get  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  it,*  replied  the  po- 
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Ueemin.  And  so  directed  ire  onoo 
1II0I6  stepped  out  fhmngh  the  miie 
and  the  drittlitig  nin,  with  hope 
leriyed. 

Since  we  paid  a  Tiiit  to  the  Golden 
Anchor,  that  hostel  has  earned  for 
itself  a  hideous  notoriefy.  Murder 
liaa  hean  done  thora.  At  lesst  that 
18  how  the  law«  misled  hy  police 
jNg-headedness  and  the  reckless 
oath-taking  of  false  witnaMes,  at 
first  called  it;  but  now,  as  it  appeus^ 
the  resnlt  of  the  bloody  brou  there 
enacted  was  merely  a  man  slatigh- 
teced  and  not  mnrdered — one  man 
alanghtered  and  two  or  three  others 
maimed  and  gashed  and  prodded! 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  d&graoefal 
bungle  was  not  completed  bv  the 
hanging  of  an  innocent  man  before 
Newgate.  The  Golden  Anchor  would 
have '  drawn '  then  with  a  vengeance, 
and  done  such  a  trade  as  never  was 
the  like;  as  it  is  the  enterprising 
«nd  conscientious  landlord  reaps 
fittle  or  no  advantage  £rom  the  per* 

Eetration  in  his  house  of  the  pretty 
ttle  tragedy. 

At  the  time  we  were  in  search  of 
it,  however,  it  had  no  special  attrac* 
tiou ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
little  difficulty  that  we  discovered  it 
*— a  low,  broad  house,  gay  with  gas, 
clean  looking,  and  standing  at  the 
comer  of  a  lane  leading  to  that 
dismal  waste  opposite  the  railway 
station  in  New  Victoria  Street,  pa* 
tronized  by  that  miserable  dreg  of 
humanity,  the  betting  blackguard. 
In  the  distance  the  house  looked  so 
quiet  and  decent  that,  de8i)ite  the 
emblem  of  hope  blazoned  in  gold 
above  the  doorway,  we  should  have 
thought  ourselves  again  at  fault  had 
it  not  been  for  the  tokens  the  police* 
man  had  hinted  at,  and  which  were 
made  known  to  us,  not  at  one  dozen 
yards'  distance  off,  but  at  three  at 
the  very  least 

It  was  not  a  sound  of  mirth, 
neither  could  it  be  mistaken  for 
quarreling.  It  was  an  uproar  com- 
posed of  single  ^'aculiktions,  de* 
livered  by  many  voicea,  and  with  a 
vehemence  that  was  absolutely  start* 
ling.  It  was  as  though  a  mi:dtitude 
of  strong-lunged  rehgions  fimatics 
had  seized  on  a  victim  and  were,  in 
set  form,  cursing  him,  dweHice  with 
demoniad  relish  on  each  sylli^Dle  of 


the  anathema,  by  way  of  transfixing 
the  soul  of  i^e  poor  wretch  wiu 
horror.  At  the  same  time  there 
smote  on  the  listening  ear  a  hollow 
thumping  noise  that  would  well 
have  paned  as  the  rapping  of 
poignard  handles  on  the  lid  ra  an 
empty  coffin. 

Nor  did  a  glimpse  of  the  interior 
of  the  mysterious  caravanserai, 
afibrded  by  the  s?ringing  igar  of  ita 
centre  door,  do  much  toward  dis- 
pelling the  suspicion  that  some 
mystic  and  terrible  ceremony  was  in 
progress  within,  lliere  was  to  be 
seen  a  ferodous  band  seated  about 
a  long  table,  whil^  one  stood  up  in 
their  midst,  in  a  fiercely  excited  atti- 
tude, and  continually  raising  both 
his  clenched  fists  above  his  head, 
and  bringing  them  down  on  to  the 
table  with  a  Dang.  And  yet,  marvel 
of  marvels!  the  individuid  that 
o|)ened  the  door  was  a  little  girl 
with  a  beor  jug  in  her  hand,  and 
she  went  elbowing  dose  by  the  iierce 
denouncer,  with  no  more  apparent 
concern  than  though  he  had  been  a 
peep-show  man  describing  the  won- 
ders of  his  theatre.  Surely  where 
BO  helpless  a  creature  went  we  might 
venture,— so  in  we  went 

A  glance  explained  the  mystery* 
The  bar  was  very  long,  and  the 
space  before  it  ample.  There  were 
butts  and  tables  and  forms  in  this 
space ;  and  about  the  tables  and  the 
butts  were  grouped  knots  of  Italians, 
young  and  old,  playing  at  their 
national  game  of  moro — a  simple 
game  enough,  as  the  reader  is  per- 
haps aware ;  a  sort  of  combination 
of  the  English  boys'  games  of '  buck 
buck'  and  'odds  and  evens,'  the 
seated  players  watching  the  up- 
raised hands  of  '  buck,'  and  in  their 
turn  anticipating  the  number  of 
fingers  'buck'  intends  displaying 
by  the  time  his  rapidly  descending 
fists  reach  the  table-top.  In  the 
hands  of  these  Italians,  nowever,  it 
was  a  terrible  game.  With  flashing 
^e  and  dishevelled  hair,  the  callers, 
too  eager  to  keep  thoir  seats,  half 
rose  and  leant  over  the  table,  roai^ 
ing  out  their  guesses,  with  their 
noses  nearly  touching  that  of '  buck/ 
—the  deep  chest  voices  of  the  men, 
the  high-pitched  clamour  of  the 
lads,   file  laughter  of  the  lucky 
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gueaaers,  and  the  diflappointed 
growls  of  the  onlucky  ones,  blending 
to  make  a  scene  moat  bedlamitiah. 
It  seemed  a  conflict  for  blood  rather 
than  for  beer.  NevertbeleaSj  they 
were  a  jolly,  good-tempered  crew 
enough ;  and  as  the  games  came  to 
an  end  (there  were  at  least  half 
a  dozen  gaides  in  progress  at  the 
Tarioos  tables),  they  came  jovially 
to  the  bar  and  dnmk  their  liqnor, 
with  much  joking  and  friendly 
shoulder-slappiog.  They  paid  down 
their  losings,  too,  with  the  air  of 
fellows  who  had  spare  sixpences  to 
spend;  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be 
so  flush  of  money  that  we  began  to 
doubt  if  the;  could  po6>>ibly  be  men 
who  mucked  up  a  day's  earnings  a 
halQ)enny  at  a  time  by  grinding  at 
an  organ,  and  took  opportunity  to 
ask  t£e  waiter  (the  poor  wretch^ 
probably,  who  afterwards  was  so 
nearly  &tally  stabbed  in  the  stomach) 
if  such  were  the  case. 
'  They  ain't  all  organ  men,'  be  re- 

C\\  'some  of  'em  are  pictur- 
e  makers,  and  image-coyes. 
They  are  about  half  organ  mea' 

'  They  seem  to  spend  their  money 
pretty  freely/ 

'So  they  ought;  they  eazns 
enough.' 

'  What,  the  organ  men?' 

'Organ  men,  ahl  A'pence  tells 
up,  don't  yer  know.  They  picks  up 
a  jolly  sight  more  than  me  and  you> 
as  works  hard  for  our  livin'.' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  dress  of 
the  VMTO  players  to  distinguish  the 
organ  grinder  from  his  friend  the 
'image  cot&'  All  were  dressed 
alike— and  very  well  dressed,  after  a 
style.  More  than  anything  they 
looked  like  a  body  of  s^arin^  men 
--foreign  sailors,  recently  paid  oXL 
Their  long  blue  jackets  were  those 
of  holiday-drestsed  sailors,  as  were 
their  black  satin  waistcoats,  their 
'navy '  caps,  their  pumps  and  their 
earrings,  and  their  abundance  of 
fiilyer  watch-guard.  Moreover, 
most  of  them  wore  bright-coloured 
worsted  comforters,  as  do  foreign 
sailors  invariably  when  dressed  in 
their  best  and  ashore.  Altogether, 
their  appearance  was  such  as  to  en- 
tirely chaoge  one's  views  concern- 
ing the  beggarly  trade  of  organ 
gnnding. 


Meanwhile  our  friends  oaroose, 
and  the  more  players  cluster  thicker 
about  the  tables  and  butt^  and  the 
din  becomes  such .  that  the  tall  and 
muscular  landlord  has  to  hold  his 
hand  to  his  ear  that  he  may  catch 
the  orders  of  his  customers.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  sound  of  music  is 
heard,  and  instantly  there  is  a  com- 
motion amongst  the  players,  and  all 
but  those  who  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
game  hurry  towards  a  door  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  beside  the  bar. 
Joining  the  throng,  we  too  ajpproach 
the  door  and  enter  the  room  \\  opens 
into. 

It  is  that  to  which  the  organ 
builder  recammended  us,  'if  we 
must  dance.'  It  is  a  spacious  room, 
with  bare,  dirty  walls»  and  scant  of 
furniture  as  the  casual  ward  of  a 
workhouse.  There  is  only  one  large 
table  in  the  place,  and  a- top  of  that 
is  mounted  a  hard-working  grinder* 
in  his  ever^-day  clothes,  with  his 
organ  at  his  side,  and  labouring  at 
the  handle  of  it  as  stolidly,  and  with 
the  same  business  air  as  though  he 
were  standing  in  the  gutter  in  the 
Edgware  Boad.  Amongst  the 
thxoDg  that  crowd  the  room  he 
must  recognize  many  friends— rela- 
tives, perhaps, — but  he  looks  as  un- 
concerned as  a  soldier  on  duty  in  a 
barrack-yard.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  get  so  many  halfpence  if  he 
affected  to  regard  his  services  as 
merely  friendly. 

As  it  is  he  does  not  faze  badly. 
Between  each  polka  and  waltz  he 
makes  a  significant  pause,  and  the 
dancers  fee  nim.  There  are  female 
dancers  as  well  as  male;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  females  are 
not  one  of  them  Italian.  Thoy 
are  chiefly  English  and  Irish  girls, 
working  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
looking-glass  frame  polishers.  "W^e 
were  informed  by  one  of  the  damsels 
in  question  that  the  Italians  neiwr 
bring  their  oounlarywomen  with 
them  to  the  dancing-room.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  accounted  for  on  econo- 
mical grounds ;  did  they  bring  their 
countrywomen  with  them,  they 
would  naturally  expect  to  be  treated 
with  some  degree  of  generosity; 
whereas  the  gilnder's  treatment  of 
his  English  or  Irish  partner  was 
as  shabby  as  can  be  wt4l  imsginedi 
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iier  only  levrntd  bdo^  a  pull  at  the 
pe«^r  pot  oat  of  which  be  himself 
xegaled.  True,  he  did  not  ask  mnch 
at  her ;  indeed,  his  contract  with  her 
ooold  Bcaroely  he  said  to  amonnt 
to  a  partnership,  the  dance  heing 
managed  in  this  strange  fitshion : — 
Jacko  and  Antonio  make  np  their 
minds  for  a  dance,  and  select  each 
a  damsel ;  but  Jacko  and  Antonio 
dance  together,  and  the  two  damsels 
dance  together  alongside  Jacko  and 
Mend.  When  the  danee  is  over, 
Jaoko  orders  four  pen'north  of  beer, 
and  the  four  ditide  it  amongst 
them. 

'Stingy  beggars,  am't  they?' 
whispered  the  damsel  who  had 
given  ua  the  bit  of  information  con- 
cerning the  organ  man's  peculiar 
method  of  dancing ; '  thinks  as  much 
of  a  shilling  as  another  man  would 
of  five.  It  ain't  as  though  it  was 
every  night' 

'They  don't  come  here  every 
ntghtin  the  week?' 

'Bless  you,  no!  a  few  on  Mon- 
days, sometimes,  but  nothing  to 
speak  o£  Saturday  night  is  their 
tune—  their  time  out,  I  mean :  Sun- 
day is  their  time  at  home. 

'Their  time  for  what?— -not 
dancing  ¥* 

'Danoing,  nol  no  room  for 
dancing,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
'em  in  a  bit  of  a  back  parlour. 
Drinking  and  cards  and  dominoes, 
that's  what  they  get  np  to.  Let 
'em  alone;  they  can  come  out 
strong  enough  amongst  their  own 
set  Hentytoeat  and  drink,  plenty 
of  rum,  plenty  of  everything/ 

'I  shouldn't  have  thought  that 
th^  earned  snfBcient  money  to  in- 
dulge in  such  luxuries.' 

'  They  don't  earn  it  all :  see  what 
thehr  wives  earn  at  artificial-flower 
making  and  dgar-making.' 

'  Then  they  have  pretty  comfort- 
abtohomesf 


'  Well,  comfortable  as  they  look 
at  it:  you  see,  they  are  people  of 
such  strange  ways:  all  for  "club- 
bing." They  club  together  to  pay 
the  rent  of  a  room;  to  buy  a  joint 
of  meat;  for  their  beer,  for  their 
tobacco,  for  everything ;  eating  and 
drinking  and  smoking  together,  a 
whole  houseful  of  %m,  just  as 
though  they  were  all  brothers  and 
sisters.  Plenty  of  everything,  you 
know,  but  such  a  hugger-mugger.' 

The  young  woman  spoke  as  ono 
that  knew ;  and  it  was  very  much 
to  our  annoyance  that,  just  at  this 
moment^  Jacko  once  more  advanced 
towards  her,  and  invited  her  to  stand 
up  and  earn  another  drink  of  bad 
beer;  and  so  we  lost  sight  of  her. 

We  had  gleaned  enough,  one  way 
and  another,  however,  to  convince 
us  that  Jacko  makes  a  very  decent 
livelihood  out  of  his  organ.  He 
lives  well,  takes  his  amusement,  has 
a  bettermoet  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
silver  watch  and  chain. 

'Which  is  crowning  evidence,' 
triumphantly  observes  the  grinder's 
champion, '  that  the  public  are  well 
disposed  towards  the  poor  fellow, 
that  they  appreciate  his  humble 
efforts  to  amuse  them,  and  properly 
reward  hinL' 

But  isn't  there  another  point  of 
observation  from  which  the  flourish- 
ing grinder  may  be  viewed?  We 
humbly  and  hopefully  think  so. 
AflHuming— and  surely  it  is  fair  to 
assume— that  at  least  half  the 
grinder's  gleanings  accrue  to  him 
as  'smart  money'  to  send  him  and 
his  nuisance  packing,  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  immense  strength  of 
this  section  of  the  army  of  opposi- 
tion— a  section  more  powerful  than 
any  other,  and  one  that  has  only  to 
vigorously  assert  itself,  and  the  days 
of  the  organ  monster's  reign  are 
numbered. 

Jambs  GBixsrvvoon. 
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PART  11. 


THE  *  Spectator/  who  know  some- 
thing about  clubs,  and  indeed 
modestly  surmised  that  his  detrac- 
tors had  some  colour  for  calling 
him  the  King  of  Clubs,  has  oracu- 
larly said  that  *  all  celebrated  clubs 
were  founded  on  eating  and  drink- 
ing, which  are  points  where  most 
men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate,  the  dull  and  ibo 
airy,  the  philosopher  and  the  buf- 
foon, can  all  of  them  bear  a  pari' 
But  it  is  not  every  club  that  has 
avowed  itself  by  its  name  or  title  as 
formed  on  this  basis.  Of  course  the 
father  of  Fielding's  Squire  Western 
would  have  no  extra  blush  suffuse 
his  fully  pre-occupied  cheek  in  an- 
nouncing that  October  was  a  drink 
fit  for  the  Jacobite  gods  of  the  fox- 
chase  who  liked  to  enjoy  their  ncs  in 
urbe,  and  to  keep  up  the  simplicity 
of  their  tastes  during  a  temporary 
sojourn  amongst  the  complexities  of 
metropohtan  society.  There  are  two 
or  three  clubs,  however,  which  de- 
clare their  culinary  basis  with  more 
straightforwardness  than  even  the 
October  did.  Indeed  it  is  only  by 
supplying  an  elhpsis,  and  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of 
'going  to  bed  mellow/  that  the 
name  of  the  last  can  be  brought  into 
connection  with  anything  eatable  or 
drinkable.  But  about  the  Beef-steak 
Club,  and  the  Kit-Eat  Club  there  is 
no  room  for  mistake.  And  of  these 
we  are  about  to  record  a  few  parti- 
culars. 'The  Kit-Kat  itself/  says 
Addison,  in  illustration  of  the  pro- 
position quoted  from  him  a  few 
lines  above,  '  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  original  from  a  Mutton-Pye.  The 
Beef-steak  and  October  Clubs,  are 
neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and 
drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  them  from  their  respective 
titles.'  The  Beef-steak  Club,  thus 
alluded  to,  was  founded  in  the 
Augustan  reign  of  Anne ;  and  was, 
as  Chetwood's  '  History  of  the  Stage ' 
informs  us, '  composed  of  the  chief 
wits  and  great  men  of  the  nation.' 
The  badge  of  the  club  was  a  small 
gridiron  of  gold«  worn  suspended 


from  the  neck  by  a  green  Bilk 
ribbon.  Dick  Estcourt,  the  plaver, 
was  made  Providore  of  the  clul>. 
He  was  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  amia- 
bility, and  good  manners.  His  name 
appears  very  frequently  in  the 
'  Spectator/  and  always  honourably. 
At  one  time  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley, 
addressing  him  from  the  country  as 
'  old  comical  one,*  acknowledges  tlie 
safe  arrival  at  Coverley  of  'the 
hogsheads  of  neat  Port/  and  praises 
its  qualities  of  hygiene  and  good- 
fellowship.  '  Pray  get  a  pure  snug 
room/  proceeds  the  knight,  '  and  I 
hope  next  term  to  help  fill  your 
Bumper  with  our  people  of  the 
Club ;  but  you  must  have  no  bells 
stirring  when  the  "  Spectator " 
comes ;  I  forbore  ringing  to  Dinner 
while  he  was  down  with  me  in  the 
country.'  Estcourt  at  this  tune 
(1711),  and  for  a  few  months  after, 
was  the  landlord  of  a  tavern  called 
the  Bumper,  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
*  Spectator '  for  Wednesday,  August 
fl7f  of  the  following  year,  is  de- 
voted to  the  eulogy  and  lament 
with  which  Steele  honoured  the  me- 
mory of  this  unrivalled  companion. 
Confessing  his  obligations  to  his 
deceased  friend  for  many  hours  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  Steele  particu- 
larizes those  faculties  the  possession 
and  the  use  of  which  had  made 
Estcourt  inimitable.  His  percen* 
tion  of  incongruity  was  so  subtle 
and  delicate  that  he  was  a  very 
arbiter  of  taste ;  and  he  had  no  less 
a  profound  and  just  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  *  I  dare  say,  there  is  no 
one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can 
repeat  more  well-turned  comph- 
ments,  as  well  as  smart  repartees,  of 
Mr.  Estcourt's  than  of  any  other 
man  in  England.  This  was  easily 
to  be  observed  in  his  inimitable 
faculty  of  telling  a  story,  in  which 
he  would  throw  in  natural  and  un- 
expected incidents  to  make  his  court 
to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part 
of  the  company.  Then  he  would 
vary  the  usage  he  gave  them,  ac^ 
cording  as  he  saw  them  bear  kind 
or  sharp  language.    He  had  the 
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koaok  to  raise  ap  a  pGOBiTe'temper, 
and  mortify  an  impertinently  cay 
one,  with  tiie  most  agreeable  sliU 
imaginable.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  which  crowd  into  my  me- 
mory, which  make  me  too  mnch 
oonoemed  to  tell  on  abont  him/ 
Hia  power  of  mimicry  was  match- 
less, and  going  fnrtber  than  the 
manner  and  the  words  into  the 
Tery  heart  and  thought  of  the  person 
represented.  His  nrbanity  nnder 
the  galling  weight  of  a  nrofession 
which  subjected  him  to  be  called 
upon  simply  to  amuse,  when  he  had 
within  hun  the  consciousness  of 
higher  worth,  was  as  great  as  eyer 
it  was  in  any  man  of  like  nature 
and  genius  under  like  eiroum- 
stances.  He  was  dreaded  only  by 
'  the  Tain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or 
those  who  were  incapable  of  amend* 
ing  their  faults ;  to  others  he  was  in 
the  highest  degree  pleasing.  *  *  * 
It  is  to  poor  Estoourt  I  omefly  owe 
that  I  am  arriyed  at  the  happiness 
of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to 
me,  but  what  argues  a  deprayity  of 
my  wilL'  Further  on.  Sir  Richard 
speaks  of  him  as  '  this  extraordinary 
man,  who,  in  his  way,  neyer  had  au 
eqpiL  in  any  age  before  him,  or  in 
that  wherein  he  liyed.  I  speak  of 
liim  as  a  companion,  and  a  man 
qualified  forconyersation.'  He  was 
without  presumption ;  but  he  neyer 
forgot  his  own  dignily,  nor  that  of 
the  guests  whom  he  was  called  upon 
to.  entertain.  '  I  wish  it  were  any 
honour,'  Steele  concludes,  'to  the 
pleasant  creature's  memory  that  my 
eyes  are  too  much  suffused  to  let  me 

go  on .'    We  trust  that  we  haye 

not  sinned  against  the  patience  of 
ate  reader  in  dwelling  thus  far 
upon  Dick  Estoourt;  the  social 
idol  of  the  'Spectator'  deseryed  a 
more  than  momentary  or  nominal 
mentioi^  Ned  Ward,  in  his '  Secret 
History  of  Clubs,'  does  not  make 
such  complimentary  allusion  to 
Estoourt  or  to  the  club  of  which 
he  was  so  prominent  an  officer. 
According  to  Ward,  the  Club  of 
Beef-eaters  first  established  them- 
selyes  'at  the  sign  of  the  Imperial 
Phiz,  just  opposite  to  a  famous  con- 
yuiticle  in  the  Old  Jewry,  a  public- 
house  that  has  long  (1709}  been 
eminent  for  the  true  Bzitiiii  quin- 


tessenoe  of  malt  and  hops,  and 
a  broiled  sliyeroff  the  juicy  rump  of 
a  fat  well-fed  bullock.'  Here  the 
'superintendent  of  the  kitchen  was 
wont  to  proyide  seyeral  nice  speci- 
mens of  their  beef-steak  cookery^ 
some  with  the  flayour  of  a  shalot  or 
onion;  some  broiled,  some  fried, 
some  stewed,  some  toasted,  and 
others  roasted,  iJiat  every  judicious 
member  of  the  new-erected  Club 
might  appeal  to  hia  palate,  and  from 
thence  aetermine  whether  the  house 
th^  had  chosen  for  their  rendezvous 
truly  deserved  that  public  fame  for 
their  inimitable  management  of  a 
bovinaiy  sliver,  which  the  world 
bad  given  them.'  Being  satisfied 
on  this  point,  they  fixed  their  meet- 
ings to  DC  continued  weekly  at  the 
same  place.  Here,  after  a  time,  the 
boys  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
were  accustomed  to  T^Ble  the  club 
on  its  nights  of  meeting  with  up- 
roarious shouts  of  'Hazsa— Beef- 
steak.' 'But  the  modest  club,  not 
affecting  popularity^  and  choosing 
rather  to  be  deaf  to  ail  public  fiat- 
tedes,  thought  it  an  act  of  pn^denoe 
to  adjourn  from  thence  into  a  place 
of  obscurity,  where  they  might  feast 
knuckle-deep  in  luscious  gravy,  and 
enjoy  themselves  free  from  the  noi^y 
addresses  of  the  young  scholastic 
rabble;  so  that  now,  whether  they 
have  healed  the  breach,  and  aro 
again  returned  into  the  £it-Cat 
community,  from  whence  it  is  be- 
lieved, upon  some  disgust,  they  at 
first  separated,  or  whether,  like  tho 
Calves'  Head  Club,  they  remove  from 
place  to  place  to  prevent  discovery,  I 
ehaVt  presume  to  determine;  but 
at  the  present,  like  Gates's  army  of 
pilgrims,  in  the  time  of  the  plot, 
though  they  are  much  talkea  of, 
they  ate  difficult  to  be  found.' 

The  Beef-steak  Society  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Beef-steak 
Club;  a  designation  which  tho 
former  eschewed.  We  touch  but 
lightly  on  the  '  Sublime  Society,'  as 
a  special  paper  in  this  number  (see 
p.  282)  is  devoted  to  their  history 
and  doings. 

Captain  Morris,  '  the  Bard  of  the 
Beef-steak  Society,'  must  not  be 
omitted  from  our  record,  however 
slight  Charles  Morris  was  bom  ot 
good  fionily  in  1745,  and  appears  to 
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have  inherited  a  taste  for  lyric  com- 
position, for  his  father  com  posed  the 
popular  song  of  'Kitty  Crowder.' 
For  half  a  centiury  Morris  moved  in 
the  first  circles  of  rank  and  paiety : 
he  was  the  'Sun  of  the  Table*  at 
Carlton  House,  as  well  as  at  Norfolk 
House;  and  attaching  himself  po- 
litically as  well  as  convivially  to  his 
table  companions,  he  composed  the 
celebrated  ballads  of  *  Billy's  too 
young  to  drive  us'  and  '  Billy  Pitt 
and  the  Farmer/  which  were  clever 
satires  upon  the  ascendant  politics 
of  their  day.  His  humorous  ridi- 
cule of  the  Tories  was,  however,  but 
ill  repaid  by  the  Whigs ;  at  least,  if 
we  may  trust  the  *  Ode  to  the  Buff 
Waistcoat,'  written  in  1815.  His 
'Songs  Political  and  Convivial/ 
many  of  which  were  sung  at  the 
Steaks'  board,  became  very  popular. 
In  the  decline  of  life  and  fortune, 
Morris  was  handsomely  provided  for 
by  his  fellow-Steak,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  conferred  upon  him  a 
charming  retreat  at  Brockham,  in 
Surrey,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy 
until  the  year  18^8,  surviving  his 
benefactor  by  twenty-three  years. 
Ho  had  taken  leave  of  the  Society, 
and  voided  his  laureateship,  how- 
ever, in  1831,  being  then  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  The  following  is 
preserved  as  his  valedictory  poem : — 

*  Adieu  to  the  world  I  where  I  gratefully  own. 
Few  mea  more  delight  or  more  comfurt  have 

known; 
To  an  &go  fkr  beyond  mortal  lot  have  1  trod 
The  path  of  pare  health,  that  beet  bleasing  of 

God; 
And  so  mildly  devout  Nature  tempered  my 

frame. 
Holy  patience  still  soothed  when  Adversity 

came; 
Thos  with  mind  ever  cheerful,  and  tongue 

never  tired, 
I  sung  the  giy  Bttabis  these  sweet  blessings  in- 
spired; 
And  by  blending  light  mirth  with  a  moral- 

mixt  stave. 
Won  the  smile  of  the  gsy  end  the  nod  of  the 

grave. 
But  at  length  the  dull  languor  of  mortsl  deoaj 
Throws  a  wel^t  on  its  spirit  too  light  for  its 

day; 
And  the  fimcj,  subdued,  as  the  body's  oppreet. 
Resigns  the  fahit  flights  that  scarce  wake  In 

the  breast 
A  palnnil  memento  that  man's  not  to  play 
A  game  of  tight  folly  through  Ufa's  sober  day; 
A  Jost  admonition,  though  viewed  with  regret, 
sua   blessedly  offered,  though   thanklessly 

met. 


.  Too  lonff.  I  perhaps,  Uke'the  msny  who  ttrsy. 
Have  upbeld  the  gay  themes  of  the  Bacdia* 

nal's  day : 
But  at  length  Time  has  brought,  what  it  ever 

will  bring, 
A  shade  that  excites  mors  to  sfgh  than  to  sing. 

In  this  close  of  Life's  chapter,  ye  higti« 
favoured  few. 
Take    my  Muse's  Isst  trfbote— this  paioful 

adieu  1 
.Take  my  wish,  that  your  bright  sodsl  drdJ 

on  earth 
For  ever  may  flourish  in  concord  and  mirth ; 
For  the  long  years  of  Joy  I  have  shared  at 

your  board, 
Take  the  thanks  of  my  heart— where  they 

long  have  been  stored ; 
And  remember,  when  Time  tolls  my  Isst  part- 
ing knell. 
;  The  "  old  bard  "  dropped  a  tear,  and  then  bade 

ye— Farewell  t 

But  he  paid  other  honoraiy  and 
poetical  visits  to  his  dear  brethren 
and  children  of  the  Steaks  at  inter- 
vals in  his  remaining  lifetime,  al- 
ways welcome,  always  jocond  and 
gay  and  affectionate.  Morris  died 
at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety- 
three,  dying  even  then,  as  Cnrnn 
said  of  him  that  he  would,  *  in  his 
youth  ;•  and  only  a  few  years  after 
he  had  favoured  a  select  number  of 
fiiends  by  singing,  to  his  own  ac- 
companiment on  the  pianoforte,  the 
adr  of  *  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,' 
in  a  booksell ear's  shop  at  Dorking. 

The  Beef-steak  has  conferred  a 
designation  upon  other  incorporsr 
tions  besides  those  we  have  men- 
tioned—upon one,  namely,  which 
was  established  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Dublin,  in  1749,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Peg  Woffington, 
the  only  lady  admitted  to  its  cele- 
brations; on  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane, 
in  the  classical  neighbourhood  of 
Newgate  Market  and  Paternoster 
Bow,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
member;  on  a  political  association 
called  Uie  Rump-steak,  or  Liber^, 
Club,  the  members  of  which  were 
in  enthusiastic  opposition  to  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole's  administration; 
and  on  still  another,  instituted  by 
Beard,  Dunstell,  Woodward,  Gifford, 
and  others,  at  the  Bell  Taven, 
Church  Bow,  Honndsditch.  From 
this  last  circumstance  let  any  cnrled 
darlings  of  fashion  or  of  literature, 
on  the  look-ont  for  a  new  sensation, 
and  thinking,  haply,  of  establishing 
a  Beef-steak  Club  at  the  Toad-in-a 
Hole,  ShadweU,  be  enoowaged  to 
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penevere.  They  aie  saxaly  on  the 
xoad  to  fama 

In  glancing  at  the  Beef-steak 
Glnb  and  Sodety,  we  haye  neoes- 
Sflurily  arriyed  at  a  point  firom  which 
it  becomes  ns  to  retrace  onr  steps 
for  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries,  in 
(ffder  that  we  may  enact  the  rhap- 
sodist  to  the  multiform  glories  of 
the  Eit-Kat  Club,  formed  about 
the  year  1700,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam ni.  The  origin  of  its  peculiar 
designation  is  variously  accounted 
for.  Pope*  or  Arbuthnot—for  the 
authorship  of  the  lines  is  unsettled 
—sings:— 

Wbenoa  dMthleH  Kit-Kftt  took  its  aanu^ 

Few  oritict  eaa  nnrlddlB : 
Bone  W9  ftvm  piatiy-oook  ItcwM, 

Ami  MiiM  ftga  C«t  aiid  Fkldle. 

•R«m  no  trkn  bemz  lit  moe  tt  boMti^' 

Qnj  •tetMOMO  or  gnen  wito; 
Bnt  from  tho  peU«iDell  pock  of  touts 
Of  old  oUi  and  young  kits.' 

Thifl  epignmniatie  derivation  leads 
to  the  oonoluflion  that  it  was  named 
from  its  well-known  onstom  of 
toasting  ladies  after  dinner.  The 
supposed  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
(Kitt),  mentioned,  to  be  diaoarded* 
in  the  foregoing  lines,  offars  another 
solution.  Bat  there  ia  a  thixd» 
which— if  we  are  not  to  snpnose  that 
the  title  was  a  haphazard  one  to 
which  theories  of  its  etymology  were 
adapted,  and  which  was  retained  on 
acooant  of  its  singolarity^is  deserv- 
ing inattention. 

The  Kit-Eat  Ohib  had  their  first 
assemblies  at  a  honse  in  Shire  Lane, 
near  Temple  Bar,  which  was  ocen- 
pied  by  a  pastrycook  named  Ghria- 
topher  Katt,  fiimons  for  his  skill  in 
making  mntton-pies,  a  dish  from 
which  the  club  itself,  and  the  viand 
which  fonned  the  pihe  de  resitUmce 
at  their  entertainments,  took  its 
oama 

'  A  Elt-Kat  !s  a  rapper  Ibr  a  lord,'  ^ 

says  the  prologue  of  a  comedy  of 
1700 ;  bnt  Dr.  King,  as  Mr.  Timbs 
points  ont,  is  in  favour  of  the  pie- 
man. Says  the  Doctor,in  his  'Art 
of  Cookery'— 

'  ImmortsI  made  as  Klt^Kst  by  his  ptes."  T 

•  Ned  Ward,'  says  Mr.  Timbs, '  at 
once  connects  tho  Kit-Kat  Club  with 


Jacob  Tonson,  ''an  amphibionB 
mortal,  chief  merchant  to  the 
Muses.*'  Yet  this  is  evidently  a 
caricature.  The  maker  of  the 
mutton-pies  Ward  maintains  to  be 
a  person  named  Cbrietopher,  who 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle,  in  Gray's  Inn  Laoe,  whence 
he  removed  to  keep  a  pudding-p^e 
shop,  near  the  Fountain  Tavern,  in 
the  Stmnd.  Ward  commends  his 
mutton-pies,  cheese-cakes,  and  cus- 
tards, and  the  pieman's  iuterest  in 
the  6ons  of  Parnassus;  and  his  in- 
viting "a  new  set  of  Authors  to  a 
collation  of  oven  trumpery  at  his 
friend's  house,  where  they  were 
nobly  entertained  with  as  curious  a 
batch  of  pastry  delicacies  as  ever 
were  seen  at  the  winding-up  of  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast;"  adding,  that 
"there  was  not  a  mathematical 
figure  in  Euclid's  Elements  but 
what  was  presented  to  the  table  in 
baked  wares,  whose  cavities  were 
filled  with  fine  eatable  varieties  fit 
for  the  gods  or  poets."  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  the  "  Shilling  Magazine," 
No.  a,  maintains  that  by  tho  above 
is  meant,  that  Jacob  Tonson,  the 
bookseller,  was  the  pieman's 
"  friend,"  and  that  to  the  customary 
"  whet "  to  his  authors  he  added  the 
pastry  entertainment  Ward  adds, 
that  this  grew  into  a  weekly  meet- 
ing, provided  his,  the  bookseller's, 
friends  would  give  him  the  refusal 
of  their  Juvenile  productions.  This 
"  generous  proposal  was  ver;i^  readily 
a^ieed  to  by  the  whole  poetio  class, 
and  the  cook's  name  being  Chris- 
topher, for  fareyity  called  Kit,  and 
his  sign  being  the  Cat  and  Fiddle, 
they  very  merrily  derived  a  ouaint 
denomination  from  puss  and  her 
master,  and  from  thence  called 
themselves  of  the  KitrCat  Club."' 

The  Kit-Kat  was  the  great  Whig 
dub  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  at 
its  conuuenoement  was  composed  of 
thirty-nine  members,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
Grafton,  Devonshire,  Bichmond,  and 
Somerset ;  the  Earls  of  Dorset,  Sun- 
derland, Manchester,  Wharton,  and 
Kingston;  Lords  Halifax  and  So- 
mers;  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  Van- 
brugh,  Congreve,  Granville,  Addi- 
son, Maynwaring,  Garth,  Stepney, 
and  Walsh.    In  later  days  it  nam- 
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bered  the  greatest  wits  of  the  ago 
among  its  members. 

The  Club  subscrilied  in  1709  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  guineas  for  tho 
encouragement  of  good  comedies, 
and  is  also  famous  for  tho  encou- 
ragement it  extended  to  art  Popo 
writes  to  Spenoe :  '  You  have  heard 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  Tho  master  of 
the  house  where  tho  club  met  was 
Christopher  Katt ;  Tonson  was  sec- 
retary. *  *  *  Jacob  (i.  e.,  Tonson) 
has  his  own  and  all  their  pictures, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Knoller.  Each 
memlx)r  gave  his,  and  ho  is  going  to 
build  a  room  for  them  at  13arn 
Elms.'  These  portraits  were  all  of 
one  size,  tliirty-six  inches  by  twenty- 
eight;  and  tho  name  of  the  Club  has 
been  thenco  used  extensively  to 
designate  pictures  of  these  dimen- 
sions. 

The  Club  held  its  summer  meet- 
ings at  tho  Upper  Flask,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath. 

But  the  culminating  glory  of  the 
Kit-Kat,  after  its  political,  literary, 
and  artistic  characteristics  have 
been  duly  honoured,  was  in  its 
spirit  of  gallantry.  It  was  still  the 
custom,  at  the  time  of  its  institu- 
tion, to  call  upon  the  name  of  some 
fair  maiden,  and  chaunt  her  praises 
over  tho  cup  as  it  passed.  Tho 
Kit-Kat  reduced  this  custom  into  a 
system;  and  every  member  was 
compelled  to  name  a  beauty,  whose 
claims  to  the  distinction  of  being  a 
toast  of  the  Club  were  then  dis- 
cussed; and  if  her  charms  wore  con- 
spicuous enough  to  give  her  victory 
in  such  an  ordeal,  a  separate  bowl 
was  dedicated  to  her  worship,  and 
verses  to  her  honour  were  engraven 
upon  it  Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  tho  toasts  had  their  pic- 
tures hung  up  in  the  club-room; 
and  to  be  the  mvourite  of  the  Kit- 
Eat  was  an  object  of  no  small  am- 
bition. Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu had  attained  this  distinction 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eight  years.  Lord 
Dorchester,  her  father,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Kingston,  gave  on  one  oc- 
casion '  tiie  pretty  little  child '  for 
his  toast;  but  the  other  members, 
who  had  not  seen  the  young  as- 
pirant, demurred  to  her  canoniz- 
ation until  her  presence  had  been 
secured  by  her  father.    When  the 


little  lieauty  was  produced,  how- 
ever, all  (lisaffectiou  and  all  objec- 
tions at  once  were  slain,  and  she 
was  passed  from  meml>er  to  ad- 
miring member,  from  knee  to  dand- 
ling knee.  Another  celebrated  toast 
of  tho  Kit-Kat,  mentioned  by  Wal- 
IK)lo,  was  Lady  Molyneux,  who,  he 
Fniys,  died  smoking  a  pipe.  Other 
favourites  were  Lady  Gkxlolphin, 
Lady  Sunderland,  Lady  Bridge- 
water,  and  Lady  Monthormer,  all 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  the  Duchesses  of  Bolton, 
St  All>an*s,  Richmond,  and  Beau- 
fort; Mrs.  Barton,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  and  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  other  ladies  too  numerous  ^to 
mention. 

The  poet  of  the  Kit-Kat,  par 
excellence,  was  Sir  Samuel  Garth, 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Marl- 
borough, with  whofte  sword  he  was 
knighted  by  King  George  1.  He  is 
poetically  known  in  these  days 
chiefly  by  his  '  Dispensary/  a  satire 
upon  the  apothecaries.  He  was  a 
jovial  member,  and  a  witty  man. 
One  night,  being  at  the  Club,  and  in 
love  with  the  wine  and  the  com- 
pany, he  had  completely  forgotten 
tho  fifteen  patients  whose  names  ap- 
peared on  his  list  of  the  day,  but 
whom  he  had  so  ftx  left  unvisited. 
When  it  had  become  too  late  to  call 
upon  them,  be  excused  himself  to 
his  brethren  of  the  Kit-Kat  by  de- 
claring that  it  was  no  great  matter 
whether  he  saw  them  that  night  or 
not,  '  For  nine  of  them,'  said  he, 
'  have  such  bad  constitutions,  that 
all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can't 
save  them ;  and  the  other  six  have 
such  good  constitutions  that  all  the 
physicians  in  the  world  can't  kill 
them.'  The  laissez-faire  of  such  a 
speech  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat 

Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Hali&z, 
was  the  Maecenas  of  his  day,  whom 
Pope  described  in  the  character  of 
Bufo. 

;Proad  u  Apollo,  on  his  forlced  hill, 
Sat  ftiU-blown  Bafo,  puffed  b/  every  qolll,' 
Fed  with  soft  dodlcattoos  «U  day  long, 
Horooo  and  he  went  hand  in  hand.In  soog.* 

But  Bufo  would  himself  enjoy  the 
honours  of  a  poet;  and  his  claim  to 
this  character  reposes  in  part  on  tho 
verses  which  he  wrote  for  the  toast- 
ing-glassesof  the  Kit-Kat  Club  in 
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.;o).    The  following  aie  two  or 
three  of  them:— 

Ddcbus  ot  St.  Al&ui's. 
*The  line  ot  Vere,  so  long  renown'd  In  anna, 
ODndndes  with  histre  In  St.  Alban's  charms. 
H«r  eooqiicriag  eyM  have  made  their  noa 

ooiiq>lete; 
Tbef  naa  In  ▼•lour,  asd  in  hmxity  tei.' 

LksfT  Mast  G&imCBiu. 
'My«ii  and  latest  of  tbe  beanteons  race, 
mast  wltb  your  parent's  nit,  and  bar  first 

bloomlDgfaoe; 
Itoni  witb  oar  Ubertles  In  WnUam's  reign, 
your  eyes  alone  tbat  liberty  restrain,* 

DocnM  oy  luosxaw* 
•  or  two  fldr  BidunoiMls  diSlimit  ages  boast, 
XHdnwaa  tba  tint,  and  oars  the  teigfatest 
toaat; 

Tba   adorer»*  offerings  prove  who's   mofi 

divine, 
llwy  sacrificed  in  water,  we  in  wine.' 

^  Bendes  the  fllattrioUB  Olnb  of 
which  he  mm  a  mamber,  the '  Speo- 
tator'  has  segiBterad  eooietiefi  of 
neurly  erezy  oonoeiTable  degne  of 
eooentriaity»aiid  where  he  ooald  not 
difloovar,  has  nieattntly  inTented  or 
carioatvred.  we  piopoee  to  follow 
his  guidance  for  a  few  pegee,  either 
whoD  he  deals  with  what  are  pro* 
feandly  faietorieal  clubs,  or  wncn 
be  oetofaratea  the  laws  and  lungee  of 
what  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  iaoetiotiB  mood, 
might,  if  he  pleaaed,  dengnate  the 
*8peotatoz^8'  'ftnoy'  olnbs.  We 
may,  in  eneoontering  theee  last,  be 
pr^ty  BOXB  that  th^  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Terisimilitnde;  and  if 
their  titles  andot^jeeteare  obnozioos 
to  ridicale,  it  is  tolerably  manifeet 
that  they  axe  the  portraitB  in  dis- 
temper of  other  aodeties  whose 
bonda  of  brotherhood  were  scarcely 
leas  lidionlons  than  theae  oinbe  of 
the  imagination.  When  we  hear  a 
man's  nose  hyperboUcally  measnred 
by  the  foot«  we  may  take  onr  oath 
that  that  imposing  featnre  is  at 
least  a  hair's  breadth  more  developed 
than  that  of  ordinary  people.  Bidi« 
cale  itself  can  floniian  only  as  it  is 
nomrished  by  truth  and  as  it  is  in 
some  way  or  other  evolved  from  it 
Be  thy  spirit  with  us,  oh  most  elo- 
quent of  the 'sons  of  ailenoe;  and 
may  our  silvem  speech  grow  ruddy 
whilst  we  sojourn  within  the  sparkle 
ofthygoldl 

'Bvery  one,'  says  the '  Spectator/ 
'  has  heard  of  thedub,  or  rather  the 


confederal^,  of  the  Kings.  This 
grand  Alliance  was  formed  a  little 
after  the  return  of  King  Charles 
II.,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all 
qualities  and  profeaBions,  provided 
they  agreed  in  this  surname  of  King, 
'Which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently 
declared  the  owner  of  it  to  be  alto- 
gether untainted  with  republican 
and  anti-monarchical  principles.* 
Another  Club,  founded  on  the  Chris- 
tian name  common  to  its  members, 
was  that  of  the  Georges,  which  held 
its  meetings  at  the  sign  of  the 
George  on  St.  George's  di^,  and  the 
pet  characteristic  oath  of  which  was, 
£f/ore  Otorgel 

There  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Merry  Monarch  a  Club  of  Duellists, 
of  which  every  member  had  called 
out  his  man,  and  the  president  of 
which  had  approved  his  valour  by 
killing  half  a  doaen  in  single  com- 
bat The  other  members  took  their 
seats  according  to  the  number  of 
their  slain.  At  a  side  table  were 
ranged  those  who  had  only  drawn 
blood,  and  who  were  therefore  reck- 
oned as  acolytes  or  postulants.  This 
Club  owed  its  disaolntion  to  a 
majority  of  its  members  being  cut 
off  by  the  sword  or  the  executioner, 
not  long  after  its  institution.  Yerily, 
of  (Hubs,  as  of  individuals,  it  may  be 
said,  'Whom  the  gods  love,  die 
young/ 

In  a  certain  market  town,  which 
for  reasons  of  delicacy  the  '  Spec- 
tator' does  not  name,  we  hear  of  a 
Club  of  Fat  Men,  who,  superior  to 
the  charms  of  sprightlineas  and  wit, 
xnet  only  with  the  benevolent  idea  of 
keeping  each  other  in  countenance. 
Two  doors  of  different  dimensions 
opened  into  their  room  of  meeting; 
and  if  a  candidate  stuck  fast  in  his 
endeavour  to  enter  by  the  smaller, 
he  was  brought  round  to  the  larger, 
by  which  he  entered  to  be  saluted  as 
a  brother.  This  Club,  as  the  *  Spec- 
tator *  heard, '  though  it  consisted  of 
but  fifteen  people,  weighed  above 
three  ton,* 

The  Society  met  with  an  ill- 
natured  opposition  from  the  Club 
of  Scarecrows  and  Skeletons,  who 
represented  their  well-conditioned 
foes  as  persons  of  daoigerous  prin- 
ciples, and  sought  to  deprive  them 
of  the  magistracy  on  this  plea. 
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The  Clnbs  thus  became  factions, 
and  rent  for  awhile  the  society  of  the 
town;  till  a  truce  was  concluded, 
in  virtue  of  which  each  of  the  two 
Clubs  elected  one  of  the  two  bailiifs 
of  the  town,  *  by  which  means  the 
principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  &t  and  one 
lean/ 

The  Humdrum  Club  and  the  Mum 
Club  were  societies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  silence,  where  honest  gentle- 
men ot  pacific  dispositions  sat  toge- 
ther smoking,  meditating,  and  raying 
nothing,  till  midnight.  The  Two- 
penny Club  was  an  institution  of 
artisans  and  mechanics.,  whose  laws, 
as  giving  *a  pretty  picture  of  low 
life,'  the '  Spectator  *  was  at  the  pains 
to  transcribe  from  the  wall  of  the 
little  alehouse  where  was  their  ren- 
dezvous. The  curious  reader  may 
find  them  in  the  nnmbei  for  Satur- 
day, March  lo,  171 1. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carbnncle,  writing 
from  Oxford,  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  a  certain  Club  which  had 
been  instituted  in  his  University. 
Bemarking  on  the  prevalence  of  such 
hebdomadal  societies  as  the  Punning 
Club,  the  Witty  Club,  and  the 
Handsome  Club,  he  proceeds  to  in- 
form the  *  most  profound '  Mr.  Spec- 
tator of  a  Society  which  had  been  in- 
corporated in  burlesque  of  the  last, 
and  which  had  the  generous  audacity 
to  caU  itself  the  Ugly  Clnb.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  President  and  twelve 
fellows,  who  were  eligible  according 
to  certain  statutes  entitled  '  The  Act 
of  Deformity.'  Of  this  code  Mr. 
Carbuncle  is  kind  enough  to  volun- 
teer a  clause  or  two : — 

*L  Thai  no  Person  whatsoever 
shall  be  admitted  without  a  visible 
Quearity  in  his  Aspect,  or  peculiar 
Cast  ot  Countenance ,  ot  which  the 
I^resident  and  Officers  foi  the  time 
being  are  to  determine,  and  the 
President  to  have  the  casting 
Voice, 

'IL  That  a  singular  Regard  be 
bad,  upon  Examination,  to  the  Gib- 
bosity of  the  Gentlemen  that  offer 
themselves,  as  Pounders'  Kinsmen; 
or  to  the  Obliquity  of  their  Figure, 
in  what  sort  soever. 

'IIL  THATiftheQnantil^of  any 
Man's  Nose  be  eminently  mis-calca- 
latod,  whether  as   to   Length    or 


Breadth,  he  shall  havea  justPretonee 
to  be  elected. 

'  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  he 
two  or  more  Competitors  for  the 
same  Vacancy,  cateris  paribus,  ho 
that  has  the  thickest  Skin  to  have 
the  Preferenca 

*  Every  fresh  Member,  upon  his 
first  Night,  is  to  entertain  the  Com- 
pany with  a  Dish  of  Cod-fish,  and  a 
Speech  in  Praise  of  jEsop;  whose 
Portraiture  tliey  have  in  full  Pro- 
portion, or  rather  Disproportion, 
over  th€  Chimney ;  and  their  Design 
is,  as  soon  as  their  Funds  are  suffi- 
cient, to  purchase  the  Heads  of 
Thersites,  Duns  Seotus,  iksarron, 
Budibms,  and  the  old  Gentleman 
in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated 
ill  Faces  of  Antiquity,  as  Furniture 
for  the  Club  Room.' 

Although  the  Club  threw  ope^ 
its  privileges  to  lady  aspirants,  no 
candidate  of  the  gentler  sex  had 
offered  herself,  up  to  the  date  of  Mr. 
Garbnnole's  letter,  although  that 
gentleman  did  not  yet  despair  of 
female  recruita  The  motto  of  the 
Society  seems  to  have  beoi:  'Le 
beau,  o'est  le  laid/  It  encoumged 
the  poetry  of  ugliness.  A  Mrs. 
Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her 
two  fore-teeth,  became  the  subject 
of  a  congratulatory  ode ;  and  Mrs. 
Vizard,  having  been  extensively 
manipulated  by  the  small-pox,  and 
so  rendered  reasonably  ugly,  became 
'a  top  toast  in  the  Club.'  The 
'Spectator,'  whose  fMe  was  not 
quite  so  long  as  it  was  broad,  had 
the  touching  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted 'informis  societatis  sodus' 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  testimo- 
nial, and  without  previous  personal 
examination.  The  recipient  of  so 
delicate  and  singular  a  distinction 
wa£  not  a  little  sensible  of  the 
favour,  stamping  as  it  did  the  Club's 
approval  at  once  of  his  defiormity 
and  veracity. 

But  his  measure  of  gratification 
was  not  yet  filled.  A  month  or 
two  after,  he  was  invited  to  be  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  in  a  like  oorponr 
tion,  the  Clnb  ol  Ugly  Faces,  esta- 
blished at  the  sister  university.  The 
Cantab  who  conveyed  this  invitstkni 
is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
alma  mater,  and  argues  for  the 
superior  antiquity  of  his  Clnb  oveK 
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that  of  flie  Ozfoid  one,  the  former 
luiTisg  been  originally  institated,  as 
he  eays,  with  an  air  of  most  innocent 
mystery,  'in  the  meny  reign  of 
K..^  Ch— les  II.'  The  Cambridge 
man's  letter  would  indicate  that  hia 
Socie^  were  not  all  volunteers,  and 
ealarges  upon  the  subterfages  to 
which  the  modesty  of  proposed 
members  drove  them  to  escape  from 
the  eminence  and  responsibility  of 
its  fellowship.  This  comparatiye 
xehictanoe  to  identify  themselves 
wUlingly  with  ugliness  would  appear 
to  have  been  disciiminative  of  the 
Guitabs,  who  some  years  after  in- 
stituted a  Club,  confined  to  them* 
selves,  caUed  the  Beautiful.  The 
'AttoiiBum'  says  that  *the  mem«- 
bers — men,  (^  course -*  painted 
dimples  on  their  cheeks,  if  they  did 
not  already  possess  them!  This 
was  at  least  reported.  This  Club 
held  that  the  neckcloth  made  the 
man.  One  of  the  members  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  ''  When  I  undress 
at  night  it  is  like  heaven!  But  a 
man  must  suffer  in  order  to  be  cap- 
tivating!" '  The  poor  fellow  is  to 
be  pitied  for  his  torture;  but  Nar- 
cissus  and  Adonis,  our  fiuthfol 
readers,  to  whom  Nature  has  been 
more  bountiful,  will  hardly  recog* 
nise  the  necessity  which  mastered 
hha.  And  that  the  present  writer 
may  venture  to  eomoine  comfort 
wildi  elegance  may  be  pretty  well 
inferred  &om  the  £act  that  our 
travelling  panport  last  year  de* 
scribed  our  face  with  not  loss  poetry 
than  precision,  as  offering  a  fair 
idea  of  Apollo  in  his  better  days— 
when,  that  is,  his  face  had  beocme  a 
little  bearded,  and  dashed  with  a 
portioii  of  the  severer  dignity  of  Jove. 
Let  us  be  humble,  my  brothers. 
^  The  Cambridge  correspondent 
triumphantly— to  himself,  at  least— 
vindicating  &e  antiquity  of  his  own 
Ugly  Faces  over  the  Ugly  Club  of 
(hLferd, assured  the  '  Spectator '  that 
tbe  former  were  of  coeval  date  with 
the '  Lowngers,'  a  Club  of '  the  same 
standing  with  the  University  itself.' 
The  Lowngers  were  a  sect  of  Philo- 
aopheiswho  bore  an  exterDal  and 
nominal  resemblance  to  the  Peripa- 
tetics of  old,  but  who  did  not 
slavishly  imitate  the  latter  in  such 
nuaor  matters  as  studious  specula* 
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tion  and  the  imparting  or  the  ao^ 
quirement  of  instruction.  There 
seems  to  have  been  something,  in- 
deed, about  their  lofty  indifierenoe 
to  the  gravest  sublunary  things 
which  argaed  an  Oriental  geneiv- 
logy.  One  of  their  grand  crusades  : 
was  against  Time,  who,  as  a  genera!  ^ 
foe  and  destroyer,  they  voted  ought  \ 
to  be  himself  destroyed  and  mur- 
dered without  mercy.  Cowley,  who 
was  once  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  this  venerable  fraternity,  if  we 
may  trust  the  following  eloquent 
lines  of  his '  Complaint  :'-- 

'  BoalneiB  I  Um  flrlvoloQa  pretoooo 
\  Of  buman  lasU  to  «bake  off  Innooeooe ; 
Business  1  the  grave  impertinence ; 
fiuBlneu !  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate ; 
BuMneaBl  the  contradiction  of  thy  &te.' 

These  lines  are  presumably  a  poetio 
rendering  of  a  maxim  of  the  Lown- 
gers, 'tbat  Business  was  designed 
only  for  Knaves,  and  study  for 
Blockheads.'  The  more  accomplished 
of  these  philosophers  of  negation 
would  contemplate  a  sun*dial  for 
several  consecutive  hours ;  less  ad- 
vanced fellows  would  find  their  at- 
tempts at  attainiag  the  su|»eme  in- 
difference they  cultivated  diverted 
by  street  signs  and  shop  windows, 
by  the  news  that  a  butcher  had  re- 
lieved a  calf  from  its  burden  of  mor- 
taUty,  or  that  a  cat  had  added  a 
batch  of  kittens  to  the  population  of 
a  mews.  The  speculative  reader 
may  profitably  compare  with  these 
western  philosophers  the  Nihilists 
of  the  £Baih6r£a8t,and  the  fourteenth 
century  OmpfaalopsychitesorUmbi- 
licani  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  Amorous  Club  was  another 
Society  which  had  its  head-quarters 
at  Oxford.  The  members  were  all 
in  love;  and  by  their  rules  were 
obliged  to  celebrate  the  objects  ot 
their  affections  in  becoming  verse. 
No  man  was  thought  good  company 
at  its  convivial  meetings  who  did 
not  agh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  every  member  was  reck- 
oned very  absurd  if  he  was  so  self- 
contained  as  to  return  a  direct 
answer  to  any  question.  'In  fine, 
the  whole  assembly  was  made  up  of 
absent  men,  that  is,  of  such  persons 
OS  had  lost  their  locality,  and  whoso 
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minds  and  bodies  neyer  kept  com- 
pany with  one  another.' 

The  Amoroos  Clab  jma  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  who  wexe  allowed 
some  pretensions  to  intellect,  bat 
in  whom  this  was  dominated  by  the 
heart  Bat  the  Fringe-Gloye  Clab, 
a  metropolitan  institution  of  feeble 
imitators,  was  simply  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute,  who,  haying  no  store 
of  brains  to  famish  expressions  for 
their  passion,  vented  it  all  on  their 
dress,  which  was  calculated  to  show 
tiiem  visibly  to  the  world  as  lovers. 
They  were  such  fool— ish  persons, 
as  Mr.  Garlyle  would  compassion- 
ately call  ihem,  even  before  their 
wits  had  been  impaired  by  the  in- 
tensity of  their  affections,  that 
'their  irregularities  could  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  variety  of  folly  to 
afford  daily  new  impertinences.' 
This  paud^  of  invention  was  in 
the  end  the  death  of  the  society. 

The  Everlasting  Club  is  worthy 
of  being  desczibed  in  the  'Spec- 
tator's '  own  words.  In  his  number 
for  Wednesday,  March  23,  171 1«  he 
says : '  A  friend  of  mine  complaining 
of  a  Tradesman  who  is  related  to 
him,  after  having  represented  him 
as  a  very  idle,  worthless  Fellow, 
who  neglected  his  Family,  and  spent 
the  most  of  his  time  over  a  Bottle, 
told  me,  to  conclude  his  Oharaoter, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  £ver^ 
lasting  Club.  So  very  odd  a  Title 
raised  my  Curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  Nature  of  a  Club  that  nad  such 
a  sounding  Name;  upon  which  my 
Mend  gave  me  the  following  Ac- 
count: 

'Ths  Everlasting  Club  consists 
of  a  huniLred  Members,  who  divide 
the  whole  twenty-four  Hours  among 
ihem  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
Club  sits  Day  and  Night  from  one 
end  of  the  Tear  to  the  other;  no 
Party  piesuming  to  rise  till  they 
are  reheved  by  those  who  are  in 
course  to  succeed  them.  By  this 
means  a  Member  of  the  Evaiasting 
Club  never  wants  company;  for 
tho'  he  is  not  upon  Duty  him- 
self, he  is  sure  to  find  some  who 
are;  so  that  if  he  be  disposed  to 
take  a  Whet,  a  Nooning,  an  Even- 
ing's draught,  or  a  Bottle  after 
Midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Club,  and 
finds  a  knot  of  Friends  to  his  Mind. 


'IrisaMazimin  this  Club  That 
the  Steward  never  dies;  for  as  they 
succeed  each  other  by  way  of  Beta- 
tion  no  man  is  to  quit  the  graU: 
Elbow-chair  which  stands  at  the 
upper  End  of  the  Table,  till  his  Sao- 
oessor  is  in  Beadiness  to  fill  it,  iamy 
much  that  there  has  not  been  a  Sed^ 
vaamte  in  the  Memory  of  Man. 

'  This  Club  was  instituted  towards 
the  End  (or  as  some  of  them  say, 
about  the  Middle)  of  the  Civil  Wais, 
and  continued  without  Interruption 
till  the  Time  of  the  Qreat  Fire,  which 
burnt  them  out,  and  dispersed  them 
for  several  Weeks.  The  Steward  at 
that  time  maintained  his  Post  till 
he  had  like  to  have  be«i  btown  up 
with  a  neighbouring  House  (wfaien 
had  been  demolished  in  order  to 
stop  the  Fire) ;  and  would  not  leave 
the  Chair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied 
all  the  Bottles  upon  the  Table,  and 
received  repeated  Directions  from 
the  Club  to  withdraw  himsell  This 
Steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in 
the  Club  and  looked  upon  by  every 
Member  of  it  as  a  greater  Man  than 
the  famous  Captain  mentioned  in  my 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in 
his  Ship  because  he  would  not  quit 
it  without  Orders.  He  said  that  to- 
wards the  Close  of  1700,  bdng  the 
Qreat  Tear  of  Jubilee,  the  Club  had 
it  under  Consideration  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their 
Session;  but  after  many  Speeches 
and  Debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
to  sit  out  the  other  Century.  This 
Besolution  passed  in  a  general  Club, 
Nemine  Contradieente. 

^Haviko  given  this  short  Acooont 
of  the  Institution  and  Continuation 
of  the  Everlasting  Club,  I  shall  here 
endeavour  to  lay  something  of  the 
Manners  and  Characteristios  of  its 
several  Members,  which  I  shall  do 
according  to  the  best  Ughts  I  have 
received  in  this  Matter. 

'  It  appears  by  th«r  Books  in  gene* 
ral,  that  since  their  first  Institation 
they  have  smoked  Fifty  Tun  of  To- 
bacco, drunk  thirty  thousand  Butts 
of  Ale,  One  Thousand  Hogsheads  of 
Bed  Port,  Two  Hundred  Barrels  of 
Brandy,  and  a  Kilderkin  of  Small 
Beer.  There  has  likewise  been  a 
great  Consumption  ot  Cards.  It  is 
abo  said  that  they  observe  the  lA^f 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Club,  whioh  oxdera 
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the  Fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (focus 
jterainia  esio)  as  well  for  the  oonve- 
niaice  of  lighting  their  Pipes,  as  to 
coie  the  dampness  of  the  GIuIh 
Boom.  They  haye  an  Old  Woman  in 
the  nature  of  a  Vestal,  whose  Busi- 
nesB  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate 
the  Fixe,  whioh  boms  from  Genera* 
tion  to  Generation,  and  has  seen  the 
Okss^honae  Fires  in  and  out  above 
aa  Hundred  times. 

'Ths  EvcrlMting  Club  treats  all 
other  Clubs  with  an  Eye  of  Con- 
tempt»  and  talks  even  of  the  Kil-Kat 
and  October  as  a  couple  of  Upstarts. 
Their  ordinary  Discourse  (as  much 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it) 
turns  altogether  upon  such  Adven- 
tures aa  have  passed  in  their  own 
Assembly;  of  Members  who  have 
takm  the  glass  in  their  turn  for  a 
wei^  together,  without  stirring  out 
f3i  the  Club;  of  others  who  have 
smoaked  an  hundred  Pipes  at  a  Sit- 
ting; of  others  who  have  not  missed 
thor  Morning's  Draught  for  twenty 
yean  together.  Sometimes  they 
speak  in  raptures  of  a  Bun  of  Ale  in 
King  C^r  j«s'«  Beign,  and  sometimes 
refieet  with  astonishment  npon 
games  of  Whist  which  have  been 
xniracalonsly  recovered  by  Members 
of  the  Society,  when  in  all  human 
poK^bility  the  case  was  desperate. 
•Thix  delight  in  several  old 
Oakhes,  whidi  they  sing  at  all  Hours 
to  encourage  one  another  to  moisten 
their  day,  and  grow  immortal,  by 
drinking,  with  many  other  edifying 
Exhortations  of  like  nature. 

'Thxbb  are  four  general  Clubs 
held  in  a  Year,  at  which  Times  they 
fill  up  Vacancies,  appoint  Waiters, 
confim  the  old  Fire-Maker  or  elect 
a  new  one,  settle  Contributions  for 
Coals,  Pipes,  Tobacco,  and  other 
Keoeasaries. 

'  Thb  Senior  Member  has  lived  the 
whole  Club  twice  over,  and  has  been 
drunk  witti  the  Grandfathers  of  some 
of  the  present  sitting  Members.' 

The  title  of  the  preceding  Club 
has  a  sort  of  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Last  Man  Club,  which,  beginning 
with  a  certain  number  of  members, 
was  never  to  admit  a  new  one.  A 
bottle  of  port  wine  was  sealed  up 
in  the  rocxn  in  which  they  assem- 
Ued,  and  when  only  one  member 
anxnved  it  waa  to  fall  to  him  to  sit 


in  the  room  and  drink  the  wine  to 
the  memory  ot  the  dead  I    It  is  said, 
howevOT,  that  when  only  two  mem- 
bers survived,  they  met  and  emptied 
the  magnum  between  them.    Poor 
fellows  r  neither  of  them  dared  to 
face  the  notion  of  the  ghostly  soli- 
tude in  reserve  for  the  longest  liver. 
fie  would  be  doing  a  pleasant  and 
benevolent  sarvioe  to  '  London  So- 
ciety' who  would,  in  the  spirit  of 
Gay,  sing  a  new  'Trivia,  or  the  Art 
of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,' 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  trials  and 
orosBes  of  the  current  year.    Since 
the  '  stamping  out'  of  the  garotte, 
the  slaughter  of  human  bem^  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropobs—A 
branch  of  industry  whioh  is  carried 
on  at  the  rate  of  3 1 3  annually,  in  leap 
jear  314,  being  one  death  for  each 
day  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sunday^ 
which  is  generally  a  day  of  rest  in 
this  profession-^has  been  confined 
to  draymen,  carters,  and  cab-drivers. 
But  early  in  the  last  century,  when 
Gay  wrote  the  'Trivia'  referred  to, 
there  were  nightly  perils  to  lifo  and 
limb  arising  not  (mly  from  pxofes- 
Bional   plunderers  and  murderers, 
but  from  young  dissipated  bloods 
and  rakes  who  incorporated  them> 
selves  in  clubs  for  the  prosecution  of 
amateur  violence.    To  slit  noses,  to 
crop  ears,  to  gouge  out  eyes,  to  roll 
ladies  in  barrels  down  Snow  Hill, 
and  other  amenities  of  a  like  natuzCi 
were  their  ordinary  exploits.     In 
the  third  part  of  the  '  Tnvia,'  which 
exhibits  rules  for  the  safe  and  com- 
modious traverse  of  the  streets  by 
night.  Gay  thus  advises  his  reader— 

•Wha«  Unooln't  Inn,  wklo  apice^  !■  nlM 

around. 
Cross  not  with  Ttntuioaa  step;  there  oft  !s 


The  larking  thief,  who  whUt  the  dnjUght 

shone 
Hade  ttie  walls  echo  with  hh  b^glog  tone  3 

That  orntch,  which  late  compaaskii  nwTe^ 

shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  (hee  to  the 

ground. 
Though  then  art  tempted  by  the  Unkman^a 

call. 
Yet  trnst  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 
In  the  midway  he'll  qoench  the  flaming  brand* 
And  share  the  booty  with  (he  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  tbe  public  street*,  where  oily  rays, 
Shot  from  the  ciystal  lamp,  o'enpread  the 

ways.* 
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And  again — 

*  Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revela  keep ; 
Jvindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 
His  scifleied  pence  ihe  flying  Nukcr  flings 
And  wlLh  tho  coiipcr  ebuwer  ihe  casement 

rlnps. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  Scowcrer'a  midnight 

fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  bia  hourly  rounds, 
Safe    from    their    blows,   or    new-invenied 

wounds  ? 
I  paifa  their  desperate  deeds,  and  mischief^  done. 
Where  from  SDOwhill  black  steepy  torrents 

run; 
How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  hofpihftad's 

wotrb. 
Were  tumbled  forioos  thenoe;   the  rolling 

tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thmiders,  bounds  from  side  to 

side: 
80  Regains  to  save  his  ooontry  died.' 

With  sncb  perils  to  encoonter 
from  txucalent  fops  and  fools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  professional 
marauders  on  the  other—not  to 
mention  the  ill-lit,  half-paved,  mad- 
drenched  condition  of  the  thorough- 
fares—it is  not  wonderful  that  the 
graver  Londoner  found  it  advisable 
to  shorten  the  distance  between  hia 
home  and  his  club  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
what  were  called  Street  Clubs,  where 
the  householder  or  inhabitant  of  a 
particular  street  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  neighbours 
at  a  tavern  within  easy  reach  of  his 
dwelling.  To  such  a  club  the '  Spec- 
tator' wldmsically  refers:  'There 
are,'  he  says, '  at  present  in  several 
Parts  of  this  City  what  they  call 
Street-Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  In- 
habitants of  the  Street  converse  to- 
gether every  night.  I  remember, 
upon  my  enquii'ing  after  Lodgings 
in  Ormond  Street,  the  Landlord,  to 
recommend  that  Quarter  of  the 
Town,  told  me,  there  was  at  that  time 
a  very  good  Club  in  it ;  he  also  told 
me,  upon  further  Discourse  with 
him,  that  two  or  three  noisie  Coun- 
try Squires,  who  were  settled  there 
the  Year  before,  had  considerably 
sunk  the  Price  of  House-Bent ;  and 
that  the  Club  (to  prevent  the  like 
Inconveniences  for  the  future)  had 
Thoughts  of  taking  every  House  that 
became  vacant  into  their  own  Hands, 
till  they  had  found  a  Tenant  for  it, 
of  a  sociable  Nature  and  good  Con- 
versation,' 


Gay  has  mentioned  the  Nicker, 
the    Scowerer,    and    the    Mohock 
amongst  those  who  made  the  night 
of  London  hideous.    *But  it  had 
been  for  many  previous  years  the 
favourite   amusement  of  dipsolute 
young  men  to  form  themRelves  into 
Clubs  and  Associations  for  commit- 
ting  all   sorts  of  excesses  in  the 
pul3lic  streets,  and  alike  attacking 
orderly  pedestrians  and  even  de- 
fenceless women.    These  Clubs  took 
various  slang  designations.    At  the 
Restoration  they  were  "  Mums"  and 
"  Tityre-tns."    They  were  succeeded 
by  the  "Hectors"  and  "Scourers" 
when,  says  Shadwell,  *'  a  man  could 
not  go  from  the  Rose  Tavern  to  the 
Piazza  once  but  he  must  venture 
his  life   twice."     Then  came  the 
"  Nickers,"  whose  delight  it  was  to 
smash  windows   with    showers  of 
halfpence;  next  were  the  "  Hawk- 
abites ;"  and  lastly,  the  "  Mohocks." ' 

The  last  are  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  '  Spectator '  as  *  a 
set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow  them 
a  place  in  that  Species  of  Being)  who 
have  lately  [1712]  erected  them- 
selves into  a  Nocturnal  Fraternity 
under  the  title  of  the  Mohock-Club,tk 
Name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a  sort 
of  Cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist 
by  plundering  and  devonnng  all  the 
Nations  about  theoL  The  President 
is  styled  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks; 
and  his  arms  are  a  Turkish  Crescent, 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  bears  at 
present  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  engraven  on  his  Fbrehead. 
Agreeable  to  their  Name,  the  avowed 
design  of  their  Institution  is  Mis- 
chief; and  upon  this  Foundation  all 
their  Rules  and  Orders  are  framed. 
Anioutrageous  Ambition  of  doing  all 
possible  hurt  to  their  Fellow-Crea- 
tures, is  the  great  Cement  of  their 
Assembly,  and  the  only  Qualification 
required  in  the  Members.  In  order 
to  exert  this  Principle  in  its  fiiU 
Strength  and  Perfection,  they  take 
care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch, 
that  is,  beyond  the  Possibility  of  at- 
tending to  any  Motions  of  BeaK>n  or 
Humanity;  then  make  a  general 
Sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  walk  the  Streets 
through  which  they  patroL  Some 
are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed, 
others  cat  and  carbonadoed.   To 
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pat  the  Watoh  to  a  total  Bout,  and 
mortify  some  of  thoso  ioofTenKlve 
Militia,  is  reckoniKi  a  Coup  d'edcU, 
The  particular  Talents  by  which 
these  HiMiQthropes  are  diatlDgnished 
&om  one  anotb^,  consist  in  the  var 
rions  kinds  of  Barbarities  which  they 
execute  u  pon  their  Prisoners.  Some 
are  celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity 
in  tipping  the  Lion  upon  them; 
which  is  performed  by  squeezing 
the  Noeeflat  to  the  Face,  and  boring 
out- the  Kyee  with  their  Fingers. 
Otfaem  aie  called  the  Dancing- Mae- 
ten,  and  tiaoh  their  Scholars  to  cut 
GapeiB  by  running  Swords  through 
their  Lk  gs ;  a  new  Inyeotion,  whether 
originally  French  I  cannot  tell.  A 
third  eort  are  t^e  Tumblers^  whose 
office  it  is  to  set  Women  on  their 
heads  and  commit  certain  Barbari- 
ties on  their  limbs.  But  these  I 
forbear  to  mention,  because  they 
cannot  out  be  shocking  to  the  Beader 
as  weU  as  the  S^xctaiob.' 

In  addition  to  the  Lion-Tippers, 
the  Dancing-Masters,  and  the  Turn- 
biers,  there  was  another  f^pecies  of 
the  genua  Mohock  called  the 
Sweaters.  '  It  is,  it  seems  the  Cus- 
tom for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of 
these  well-dispoeed  Savages,  as  soon 
as  they  hiive  enclosed  the  Person 
upon  whom  they  design  the  favour 
of  a  Sweat,  to  whip  out  their  Swords, 
and  holding  them  parallel  to  the 
HonxoQ.  they  describe  a  sort  of 
Hagie  Circle  roun  1  about  him  with 
the  Points.  As  soon  as  this  Piece 
of  Conjuration  is  performed,  and  the 
Patient  without  doubt  already  be- 
ginning to  wax  warm,  to  furward 
the  Operation,  that  Member  of  the  • 
(^te,  towards  whom  he  is  so  rude 
as  to  turn  his  Back  first,  runs  his 
Swcwd  directly  into  that  Part  of  the 
PatiHit  wherein  School-boys  are 
punished;  and  as  it  is  very  natural 
to  imagine  this  will  soon  make  him 
tack  about  to  some  other  Point, 
every  Gentleman  does  himself  the 


same  justice  as  often  as  he  receives 
the  Affront  After  this  Jig  ha^  gone 
two  or  three  times  round,  and  the 
Patient  is  thought  to  have  sweat 
sufficiently,  he  is  very  handsomely 
rubbed  down  by  come  Attendants, 
who  cany  with  them  Instruments 
for  that  purpose,  and  so  discharge  d.' 

To  allay  the  panic  which  the  pub- 
lication of  such  particulars  was  cal- 
culated to  provoke,  it  waROontendHl 
on  the  other  bund  that  the  Mohocks 
had  only,  an  imaginary  existence, 
and  were  'hke  those  spectres  and 
appiritions  which  frighten  several 
towns  and  villages  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  though  they  were  never 
setu  by  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these 
Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars, 
first  invented  by  pnvient  narried 
m^n  and  nia-^ters  of  tamilioR,  in  order 
to  deter  their  wivis  and  dnughters 
from  takng  the  air  at  unreasonable 
hours;  and  t'  at  whtn  the>  tell  them 
tfie  Mohocks  will  cafch  them,  it  is  a 
caution  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  our  forefathers,  when  they 
bid  their  children  ba^e  a  care  of 
raw-head  and  bloody- hemes/ 

Whether  or  not  the  Mohocks  were 
such  creatines  of  the  imagination, 
the  Temple— if  the  *Guatdan*  of 
March  24,  1713,  be  not  scandtlous 
—had  the  merit  of  furnishing  to 
their  ranks  a  considerat>]e  portion 
of  their  recruits.  And,  at  any  ra% 
their  name  was  enough  to  occasion 
some  trepidation  to  that  mirror  of 
knighthood.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
dunng  his  occasional  soj«)ums  in 
town.  Swift,  also,  for  ftar  of  re- 
ceiving any  delicate  attention  at 
their  hands,  was  accustf^med  to  dis- 
burse the  hire  of  a  coach,  when  he 
would  otherwise  have  saved  the 
expense  by  walking.  '  They  go  on 
still,'  [m  spite  of  a  royal  proclama- 
tion] he  says, '  and  cut  people's  faces 
every  n'ghtl  but  they  shan't  out 
mine ;  I  like  it  better  as  it  is.' 


(2b  he  continued^ 
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despair  beeattse  he  had  thrown  the 
popular  idol  (Eelly)  overboaxd,  and 
was  looking  for  his  moddl  to  the 
dramatists  of  the  past  age— when, 
as  he  wrote  in  his  Pre&oe,  '  little 
more  was  desired  by  an  andience 
than  nature  and  humour^  in  what- 
ever walks  of  life  they  were  most 
conspicuous.'  Their  fears  were  in 
a  great  measure  iustified.  The  play 
was  but  moderately  sucoessful. 
Audiences  preferred  Eelly  and  his 
'  genteel  comedy '  of '  False  Delicacy ' 
— ^now,  happily,  utterly  dead  and 
forgotten—and  pronounced  Gold- 
smith's humour  'low.'  Johnson, 
however,  championed  the  'Good- 
natured  Blan  *  nobly.  He  wrote  the 
prologue,  which  was  spoken  by 
Bensley,  attended  the  rehearsal,  was 
present  with  Burke  on  the  first 
night,  and  praised  the  play  as  the 
best  comedy  that  had  appeared  since 
the  'Provoked  Husband.'  There 
had  been  of  late,  he  f^aid,  no  such  cha- 
racter exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that 
of  Croaker,  and, '  Sir/  continued  he, 
'there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  characters  of  nature 
and  characters  of  maoners.  .  •  . 
Characters  of  manners  are  very  en- 
tertaining; but  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  more  superficial 
observer  than  characters  of  nature, 
where  a  man  must  dive  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart.' 

Praise  like  this  was  exactly  what 
Goldsmith  needed  under  his  disap- 
pointment '  To  delineate  character 
of  this  kind.'  he  declared  in  his 
Preface, '  was  his  principal  aim ;'  and 
it  was  this  that  Johnson,  first  of 
critics  as  he  held  him  to  be,  had  at 
once  pronouDced  to  be  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  play;  that  which 
rendered  it  the  best  comedy  of  the 
age,  and  for  the  perception  of  which 
a  man  must  dive  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart  Tes ; 
this  last  touch  must  have  thoroughly 
satisfied 'our  little  bard.'  The  well- 
known  phrase  belongs  to  this 
comedy :  Johnson  had  so  designated 
him  in  the  Prologue,  but,  finding  it 
touched  his  sensitive  feelings,  altered 
it  to '  our  anxious  bard.'  Goldsmith 
not  only  enjoyed  praise  but  knew 
how  to  distiDguish  that  which  was 
really  appreciative;  and  Johnson's 
commendations,  we  may  he  sure^ 


helped  him  to  bear  the  publio's 
colaness,  perhaps  even  to  make  that 
odd-sonnding  acknowledgment  in 
the  Preface,  that  '  upon  the  whole, 
the  author  returns  his  thanks  to  the 
public  for  the  favourable  reeeption 
which  the  *'  Good-natured  Man  ^  has 
met  with.' 

What  he  could  do  in  comedy  was 
ODly  fairly  shown  in  '  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,'  produced  five  years  later; 
but  the '  Good-natured  Man,'  though 
the  plot  is  far  from  feasible,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  incidents  are  de- 
veloped is  often  quite  absurd,  is  full 
of  charming  passages,  and  surohar^ 
with  buoyant  humour.  The  author 
seems  to  be  bubbliDg  over  with  that 
kindly  wit,  that  genial  vivacity  and 
native  tenderness  and  delicacy 
which  are  the  perennial  charm  of  his 
Vicar,  but  which  were  an  utter 
novelty  in  the  comedies  of  his  time, 
or  even  in  those  which  he  had  taken 
as  his  model 

The  scene  which  Mr.  Frith  has 
represented  is  laid  in  Honeywood's 
house.  The  heedless  young  spend- 
thrift has  been  arrested  for  debt,  and 
Miss  Richland,  who  is  ardently 
attached  to  him,  having  heard  a 
rumour  of  the  misadventure,  deter- 
mines to  call  upon  him,  avowedly 
to  thank  him  for  '  choosing  her  little 
library,'  but  really  to  ascertain 
whether  the  report  is  true— she 
having,  however,  first  directed  her 
lawyer  to  pay  his  debts.  Honey* 
wood  in  hiA  perplexity,  as  the  baili£b 
will  not,  of  course,  suffer  him  out  of 
their  sight,  determines  to  introdace 
them  to  the  lady  as  his  friends.  He 
has  already  bribed  them  to  be  on 
their  beet  behaviour  '  in  case  com- 
pany comes,'  and  he  now  directs  his 
servant  to  detain  Miss  Bichlaud  for 
a  moment  whilst  the  worst  olad  of 
the  two  dons  his  blue  and  gold  suit, 
'  the  first  that  comes  to  band.' 

Probably,  at  the  first  glanoeymost 
who  look  at  the  picture  with  stall  a 
critical  eye,  fancy  that  Mr.  Friih  has 
exaggerated  the  vulgar  obseqaious- 
ness  of  one  and  the  coarser  brutality 
of  the  other  bailiff.  Bat  exagge- 
ration and  coarseness  are  not  fiuiits 
into  which  Mr.  Frith  is  often  0^ 
ever)  betrayed;  and  a  outbotj  ex- 
amination of  the  play  wxil  show 
that  he  has  not  so  erred  heis.  .The 
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baililBs  Bl«thofo^ghjail-lHrdB--cari- 
catare8  of  the  class  we  Bhoald  have 
sappoBod  them  to  be  had  tny  one 
else  so  represented  them ;  bntGtold- 
smith  nnludkily  knew  the  sort  of 
men  only  too  welli  and  he  has 
evidently  drawn  them  carefnlly,  and 
was  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of 
the  portraiture.  His  compatriots 
indeed  judged  otherwise.  On  the  first 
nighty  the  Imiliff  scene  nearly  proved 
iifttal  to  the  piece.  Afterwards,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  '  in  deference  to  the 
public  taste,  grown  of  late,  perhaps, 
too  delicate,  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs 
was  retrenched  in  the  representation.' 
He,  however,  thought  too  well  of  it 
to  let  it  be  lost;  and  so  when  he 
printed  the  play,  for  his  own  satis- 
&ction,and  'in  deference  also  to  the 
judgment  of  a  few  friends,  who 
think  m  a  particular  way,'  the  scene 
was  restored.  '  The  author,'  he  ccm- 
tinues, '  submits  it  to  the  reader  in 
his  closet ;  and  hopes  that  too  much 
refinement  will  not  banish  humour 
and  character  £rom  ours,  as  it  has 
already  done  from  the  French 
theatre.'  The  reader  in  his  closet 
will  certainly  thank  him  for  having 
restored  a  scene  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  story,  and  which 
undoubtedly  contains  both  humour 
and  character  in  a  marked  degree, 
whilst  all  who  see  this  picture  may 
thank  him  for  an  additional  pleasure. 


by  the  author. 

As  the '  Grood-natured  Man'  is  es* 
sentially  a  comedy  of  humour  and 
character,  Mr.  Frith  must  be  held  to 
have  succeeded  or  fiuled—apart  from 
and  antecedently  to  his  technical 
failure  or  success— in  proportion  as 
be  has  appreciated  the  subtler 
bumour  of  the  scene  and  delineated 
the  character  of  the  actors  in  it :  by 
no  means  an  easy  tank  for  a  painter. 
The  chief  personngesare  Honey  wood, 
Miss  Kichland,  and  the  bailiffs;  let 
us  look  at  them  in  succession. 

Honeywuod,  the  Good-natured 
Manof  theoomedy,  is  anopen-hearted, 
generous  young  fellow—'  immensely 
good-natiued,'  as  Lofty  sneeringly 
xemarks—witii '  that  easiness  of  dis* 
position  which,  though  inclined  to  be 
right,  had  not  courage  to  condemn 
the  wrong ;'  who,  consequently,  was 
easily  led  into  debt  and  difficulty. 


and  whose  errors  were  the  'errors  of 
a  mind  that  only  sought  applause 
from  others.'  'Splendid  errors,' 
Goldsmith  makes  the  good  uncle, 
8ir  William  Honeywood,call  them; 
'splendid  errors,  that  still  took 
name  from  some  neighbouring  duty 
— charity,  that  was  but  injustice; 
benevolence,  that  was  but  weakness, 
and  friendship  but  credulity.'  Gold- 
smith in  drawing  this  amiable,  un- 
selfish, affectionate,  but  too  ductile 
character,  was,  one  cannot  but  feel, 
painting  from  the  life— himself  the 
sitter.  Only  the  genius  is  wanting 
to  make  the  portrait  complete. 

Miss  Richland  appears  in  the  play 
only  when  her  presence  is  absolutely 
required.  8he  is  the  favourite  of 
every  one,  including  the  author. 
'  The  most  lovely  woman  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  heart;'  and 
Goldsmith  has  done  his  best  to 
credit  her  with  intellect  as  well  as 
beauty.  Even  her  maid,  Garnet — 
herself  an  eminently  shrewd  body — 
wondered  how  '  so  innocent  a  face 
could  cover  so  much  outeness.' 

The  bailiff,  Timothy  Twitch,  is  a 
coarse,  longh-speaking  fellow,  who, 
rating  his  rude  insolence  as  wit, 
holds  that  '  a  joke  breaks  no  bones, 
as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the 
law ;'  and,  after  his  insolence,  cring- 
ing for  a  bribe,  declares, '  I  am  sure 
no  man  can  say  I  ever  gave  a  gentle- 
man, that  was  a  gentleman,  ill  usage. 
If  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  a 
gentleman,  I  have  taken  money  not 
to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together.* 
His  follower,  htde  Flanigan,  '  has  a 
good  fiuse,  a  very  good  face;  but 
then  he  is  a  little  seedy,'  and  so  is 
put  into  the  blue  and  gold  suit 
But  his  face  is  not  his  only  recom- 
mendation. '  There's  not  a  prettier 
scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a  shy 
cock  than  he.  Scents  like  a  hound ; 
sticks  like  a  weasel.'  Both  are  al  ike 
vulgar,  of  the  pot-house  type  of 
vulgarity.  One  would  say  they  were 
not  quite  the  men  for  their  vocation ; 
not  active  enough,  nor  sly,  nor  sleek 
enough;  but,  as  was  said  before, 
Ctoldsmith  had  been  himself  in  the 
bands  of  bailiffs,  and  knew  the 
tribe. 

These  are  the  personages  as  Gold- 
smith describes  them:  now  let  us 
torn  to  the  picture,  and  see  how 
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Frith  hafl  painted  them.  They  are 
arranged,  aa  will  be  seen,  in  two 
diBtinot  groupa:  the  bailifb  on  the 
right,  Honeywood  and  Miaa  Bioh- 
landi  with  her  maid,  on  the  left ;  a 
Bort  of  natural  repnlaion  keeping 
them  well  apart--one  of  those  in- 
Btinotiye  proprietieB  that  frequently 
escape  notioe,  but  always  mark  the 
tme  artist  But  not  only  are  the 
groups  thns  opposed  by  their  places 
in  t^  pictme,  itie  oontzast  of  refine* 
ment  with  volgarity  is  equally 
brought  out  by  the  quiet,  well-bred 
ease  of  one  set  of  persons  as  com* 
pared  with  the  exaggerated  attitudes 
of  the  others  in  their  awkward  at- 
tempts to  appear  genteel.  And 
here,  in  this  first  broad  general 
view,  may  be  obeenred  the  eonoord 
of  the  attitude  of  each,  the  position 
of  the  limbs  and  the  movement  of 
the  hands,  with  the  expression  of 
their  respectiTo  countenances ;  and 
along  with  this  the  simplioily  and 
naturalness  of  the  individual  pose, 
and  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 

The  central  fignre  of  the  compo- 
sition is  the  Good-natured  Man. 
Honeywood  is  a  tall,  slim  young 
fellow,  very  gentlemanly,  very  good- 
looking,  evidently  amiable,  and,  like 
the  original,  rather  insipid.  Though 
in  a  morning  habit,  he  is  &ultleealy 
attired  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Over  an  embroidered  silveivcoloured 
silk  waistcoat,  with  long  flap-pock- 
ets, brown  velvet  breeches,  and  silk 
stockings,  he  has  thrown  negligently 
a  long  yellow  dressing-gown,  so  aa 
to  show  the  blue  lining.  His  right 
hand  holds  lightly  the  tips  of  his 
visitor's  fingers,  as,  with  assumed 
nonohaJanoe,  he  introduces  to  her 
'  two  of  my  very  good  friends,  B^. 
Twitch  and  Mr.  Elanigan.' 

The  expression  of  Miss  Richland's 
face,  at  first  balf-puzzled  but  now 
gliding  into  certainty,  as  she  looks 
towards  these  uncouth  specimens  of 
humanity,  ia  veiy  happily  rendered. 
Tou  can  see,  and  follow  step  by 
step,  her  aside,  as  plainly  as  though 
you  heard  itr— '  Who  can  these  odd- 
looking  men  be?  I  fear  it  is  as  I 
was  informed.  It  must  be  so.'  But 
Miss  Kichland  is  altogether  one  of 
Mr.  Erith's  happiest  efforts.    Sheia 


bending  in  a  gradous  but  formal 
courtesy— an  attitude  tbat  seldom 
ai^)ear8  graceful  in  a  pictuie,  and 
here  she  is  evidently  constrained  by 
involuntary  repugnance  of  the  men 
to  whom  she  is  paying  this  outward 
tribute  of  respect— yet  there  is  no 
question  poesible  respecting  her 
ease  and  oreeding.  As.  Goldsmith 
says  of  Mdlle.  Clarion,  'Her  first 
appearance  is  excessively  engaging.' 
And  her  elegance  is  not  merely 
superficiaL  She  has  the  perfeat 
easo  and  polish  of  good  sodety, 
but  there  is  the  charm  of  frankness 
and  innate  kindlinQ8&  Lovely  as  is 
her  &ce,  it  is  bettered  hy  the  sweet- 
ness, tenderness^  and  intelligenoe 
that  irradiate  it. 

It  is  not  till  yon  have  well  studied 
her  £bu»  that  yon  observe  how  be- 
comingly and  unobtruaively  she  is 
attired,  and  how  skilfully  the  artist 
has  noted  the  rich  drees  and  peca*- 
liar  fiEMhion  of  the  time-*-how  free, 
in  a  word,  from  aU  awkwardness 
and  ostentation  the  costume  aits. 
For  ihe  benefit  of  our  fair  readera 
who  may  not  have  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  original  painting,  we 
will  make  a  brief  note  of  Miss  Bich- 
land's  attire,  not  very  accurate,  per- 
haps, for  we  are  utterly  ignorant  in 
mercery,  but  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment the  engraving.  It  is,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  morning  walk- 
ing dress  of  the  days  when  Geoxipa 
the  Third  was  young,  or  a  litiie 
earlier;  the  days  when 

*Ofl  In  dreuxM  iirresUon  they'd  bestow 
To  changQ  a  floonao,  or  «dd  a  furbelow.' 

The  flounced  and  furbelowed  petti- 
coal^—plainly  the  main  feature,  the 
pith  yid  essence  of  the  dress,  that 
which  serves  as  support  and  motive 
of  all  the  rest—is  a  rich,  figured, 
pale  drab  lutestring;  and  over  it  is 
the  open  skirt,  also  of  a  light  silki 
but  of  a  different  texture  and  more 
creamy  hue.  The  black  hat  is  lined 
with  crimson  taffety,  which,  vriih 
the  large  red  bow  at  her  bosom, 
serves,  as  a  painter  would  say,  to 
clear  and  brighten,  or,  as  we  might 
phrase  it,  to  set  off,  or  give  health 
and  tone  to  her  pearly  oompleodoiL 
Her  hands  are  gloved,  the  left  rest- 
ing in  Honeywood's,  the  right  in  a 
natty  little  figured  silk  muff.  A 
short  black  doak  completes  avery 
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fvretty  and  ladylike  oostntne.  And 
the  ladylike  character  of  her  beanly, 
dress,  and  hearing  is  rendered  the 
more  obriotis  by  the  oontignity  of 
the  plebeian  good  looks  and  plainer 
habit  of  her  maid.  Garnet,  standing 
immediately  behind  her. 

With  equal  distinctness,  thongh 
with  more  appearance  of  effort,  is 
the  TOlgarity  of  the  opposite  gronp 
bronght  ont  Twitch,  the  principw 
bailiff,  a  chnrlish,  broad-shooldered 
feliov,  not  having  had  time  to  don 
a  suit  of  Honey  wood's,  is  accoutred 
in  his  own  rongh  brown  horseman's 
ooat,  long  red  waistcoat,  Telveteon 
8h(HrtB,  and  dirty  top-boots,  his 
thoxonghly  blaokgnard  oostome 
being  completed  by  a  oolonred 
belcher  twisted  nntidily  abont  his 
seek,  and  a  oorled  coachman's  wig. 
A  glance  is  enongh  to  aeoonnt  for 
Miss  Bichland's  dislike;  bat  it  needs 
a  pemsal  of  the  play  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  make-np  is  not  overdone. 
In  little  Flanigan's  gennine  Hiber- 
nian Ikce,  red  shock  hair,  and  ob- 
seqtdons  bow,  we  have  the  low  Irish 
rnnner  exactly  hit  6S.  Mr.  Frith 
has  pnt  a  brass-headed  constable's 
staff  in  the  hand  behind  his  back, 
seemingly  to  indicate  more  clearly 
bis  office :  bnt  for  this  purpose  it 
was  hardly  necessary,  and  for  any 
other  it  was  not  wanted.  Flanigan 
-wonld  ecaroelyhave  taken  ont  his 
emblem  of  anthorify  in  such  a 
presence,  at  least  after  what  had 
occnrred  between  him  and  Honey- 
DTood.  To  ns  it  seems  the  one  mis* 
take  in  the  composition,  and  Mr. 
Frith,  if  he  were  to  repeat  the  pic- 
tnre,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  do, 
'Would,  we  have  little  doubt,  omit 
it. 

The  two  groups  are,  as  was  said, 
entirely  distinct  and  strongly  con- 
trasted. But  observe  how  cleverly 
Mr.  Frith  has,  by  a  simple  little  in- 
cident, connected  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enforced  the  contrast 
between  them.  In  taking  Honey- 
food's  hand  Miss  Richland  has  let 
slip  from  hers  the  ribbon  by  which 
Bhe  held  her  spaniel,  and  he  has 
run  forward,  and  is  now  looking  up 
and  sniffing  suspiciously  at  the  bail- 
iffs, marking,  as  significantly  as  dog 
can,  his  scorn  of '  the  vulgar  rogues.' 
Aad  obeerre,  on  the  other  hand,  how 


skilMly  the  principal  group  is,  to 
speak  technically,  carried  out  of  the 
picture  by  Honeywood's  servant 
standing  with  the  half-open  door  in 
his  hand,  watching  ftirtively  the 
curious  rencontre ;  hinting  by  his 
sly  looks  at  what  has  gone  before, 
and  indicating  the  out-of-the-way 
character  of  the  scene.  And  far- 
ther, whilst  noticing  this  little  evi- 
dence  of  artistic  completeness,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  marks  of  study  In  the 
introduction  of  the  various  acceeso* 
ries,  their  propriety,  careful  execu- 
tion, and  yet  entire  subordination. 
Apaft  from  the  conception  of  cha- 
racter and  dramatic  power,  the 
composition  and  execution  of  the 
picture  would  attest  it  the  work  of 
a  consummate  artist. 

The  'Oatalogue  of  the  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,'  to  which  this 
picture  belongs,  says  of  Mr.  Frith 
(with  some  unnecessary  dislocation 
of  grammar),  *The  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish character  of  his  subjects  have 
made  his  works  great  fiivourites  with 
the  public.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  character  of  hia 
works  has  done  much  towards  in- 
suring  their  popularity.  But  he  is 
so  great  a  favourite  in  reality  be- 
cause he  represents  fiimiliar  scenes 
and  agreeable  subjects  not  only  witii 
scrnpnlous  accuracy,  but  with  ex- 
quisite tact  and  refinement— quali- 
ties rarely  found  in  previous  painters 
of  similar  scenes— tnus  lifting  them 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  common- 
place imitation,  and  breaking  the 
chain  of  traditional  treatment  He 
thus,  while  in  his  earlier  works 
taking  a  position  between  Lesh'e  and 
Mulready,  vindicated  his  claim  to 
originality  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment, and  originality  is  what  the 
public  seldom  fails  to  recognize. 

The  secret  of  his  originality,  we 
suspect,  lies  in  his  having  had  the 
good  fortune  or  courage  to  select  a 
class  of  subjects  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  his  personal  tastes,  and 
working  them  out  in  his  own  way. 
And  this  seems  the  more  likely 
from  his  inferior  success  in  subjects 
chosen  for  him,  and  when  working 
under  enforced  conditions.  Take, 
for  example,  his  *  Claude  Duval/  or 
even '  The  Bailway  Station.'  Every 
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line  and  toneh  exhibits  the  con- 
scientious  labour   bestowed   upon 
them,  but  every  line  is  equally  want* 
ing  in  spontaneity. 
£ut  we  must  not  part  from  the 

Eicture  before  us  without  remarking 
ow  well  it  illustrates  Mr.  Frith's 
anxiety  to  make  even  the  simplest 
subject  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
more  carefully  it  is  examined,  the 
more  clearly  will  it  be  seen  that 
every  part  has  been  deliberately 
studied,   probably  before  a  touch 


was  given  to  the  actual  painting, 
and  that  it  was  then  patiently 
wrought  out,  with  a  contiDuons  re- 
gard to  each  part,  and  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  As  it  now  appears, 
the  seeming  ease  with  which  it  has 
been  executed  might  lead  aa  in- 
cautious observer  to  underrate  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  Undoubt^ 
,  edly  it  was  painted  with  comparative 
facility,  bat  such  facility  could  only 
have  resulted  from  long  years  of 
intelligent  practice. 
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SIR  Frkdertok  Pollock,  it  was 
well  said  some  ten  years  ago, 
is  a  *  wonderful  and  venerable 
man;'  and,  of  course,  he  is  now 
even  still  more  wduderful  and 
venerable.  There  is  no  one  living 
who,  at  his  great  age,  and  after  a 
life  of  such  unaahing  exertion, 
retains  such  wonderful  vivacity 
and  vigour.  His  countenance, 
which  reminds  one  of  that  of  an 
old  lion,  bears  the  impress  of 
intellect,  energy,  and  thought.  It 
is  the  countenance  of  one  gifted 
with  a  great  intellect,  which  has 
been  highly  educated  and  nobly 
exercised.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
man  who  was  a  senior  wrangler 
some  half  a  century  ago,  and  who, 
after  some  thirty  years  of  forensic 
struggles  and  forensic  triumphs, 
and  twenty  years  of  judicial 
labours,  finds  his  recreation  in  the 
most  abstruse  mathematics,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  playful  and 
pleasant  as  a  child.  There  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron's  vivacity  and  vigour.  He 
has  always  been  in  heart  and  spirit 
a  boy.  When  a  boy,  ho  must  have 
been  of  a  noble  and  manly  character, 
ai  I  when  he  is  an  old  man,  his 
heart  retains  the  freshness  of  a 
boy's.  He  is  one  of  those  of  whom 
our  great  poet  so  beautifully  speaks, 
who  in  their  youth  were  temjierato 
and  abstinent^ 


•  Therefore  hU  Age  Is  as  A  Intty  winter, 
Frusty  but  kindly.' 

There  is  no  one  upon  the  Bench 
— we  lament  that  he  is  there  no 
longer— who  better  deserves  a  place 
in  these  pages  than  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  both  because  of  his 
amazing  vigour  of  mind,  and  his 
marked  and  remarkable  character, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  interest 
he  takes  in  matters  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  We  believe  there 
is  not  a  single  judge  whose  mind 
takes  such  a  wide  range,  and  at  the 
same  time  penetrates  so  dt«ply  ipto 
scienca  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
every  branch  of  science  or  of  art; 
is  President  of  the  Photograpbio 
Institution,  and  not  long  since  pre- 
sided at  one  of  their  assemblies; 
and  are  they  not  proud  of  the 
venerable  old  man  ? 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron*s  countenance 
is  one  of  solemn  dignity— one  might 
almost  say  majesty.  There  is  no 
judge  on  the  Bench— nor  has  there 
ever  been  within  living  memory- 
one  who  equalled  or  even  resembled 
him  in  this.  Any  one  who  looks  at 
his  photograph  or  portrait  must  be 
struck  with  it  There  is  something 
in  it  wonderfully  expressive  of  intel- 
lect, energy,  and  dignity.  There  is 
a  combination  of  these  attributes 
to  be  observed  reflected  in  it,  to  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  jo- 
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dicial  personage.  In  repose,  the 
expression  is  one  of  mild,  calm,  in- 
tellectual  dignity,  with  an  immen* 
Bity  of  latent  energy;  and  when 
that  energy  is  raised,  the  aspect  of 
the  countenance  is  majestic. 

He  certainly  was  a  wonderfdl 
man,  that  old  Chief  Baron.  His 
intellect  was  perfect,  though  his 
bodily  strength  was  weak.  For  a  few 
hours  in  a  day  he  oould  still  apply 
tiie  mighty  power  of  his  mind  to 
legal  labours,  and  the  vast  aid  they 
derived  from  practice  and  experience 
would  for  a  time  more  than  counter^ 
balance  his  physical  weakness.  He 
was  weak,  however,  and  could  not 
do  much  work  at  a  time,  and  a  long 
bard  day's  work  was  too  much  for 
him.  While  his  strength  lasted, 
however,  his  vigour  and  vivacity 
were  wonderful  at  his  age.  His 
utterance  and  mode  of  speaking 
were  always  exceedingly  energetio 
and  emphatic, and  there  was  a  certain 
measured,  stately  tone  of  deliv^ 
which  wonderfully  enhanced  its 
dignity.  While  at  the  bar,  his 
oratory  was  remarkable  for  digm'ty; 
and  there  was  no  advocate  who 
assumed  so  lofty  a  tone,  and  gave 
one  so  much  the  idea  of  Roman 
dignity.  This  tone  and  manner, 
of  course,  were  well  suited  to  the 
!Dench,  and  while  Sir  Frederick 
fiat  in  the  Exchequer  he  carried 
himself  with  as  lofty  a  dignity  as 
any  one  in  living  memory.  He  waa 
good-natured  and  genial  withal;  but 
bis  countenance  and  manner  were 
always  remarkable  for  a  certain 
solemnity  and  dignity,  which  were 
his  chief  characteristics,  and  in 
which  no  judge  on  the  Bench 
equalled  him.  Having  so  enlarged 
and  cultivated  a  mind,  he  had  great 
variety  of  ideas,  and  clothed  them 
with  a  happy  felicity  of  laoguage ; 
and  all  this,  united  with  his  oignity 
of  delivery  made  him  a  most  effec- 
tive and  emphatic  speaker.  His 
annual  addresses  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  mas- 
terpieces of  that  ppecic^of  eloquence 
in  which  very  few  men  excel.  Pro- 
bably there  is  not  a  man  on  the 
Bench  who  could  have  delivered 
them.  There  was,  however,  about 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at  times,  an 
OTerbcaring  vehemence  of  tone  and 


energy  of  language  perfectly 
astounding  in  so  old  a  man ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  he  was  so  very 
old  and  venerated,  it  would  not  be 
tolerated.  He  waa,  however,  re- 
garded with  veneration,  not  merely 
as  an  old  man,  but  as  a  very 
wonderfal  old  man,  as  he  stQl  Ib. 
His  style  of  speaking  upon  the 
Bench  was  sometimes,  perhaps,  too 
discursive:  he  was  fond  of  philo- 
sophic generalities ;  he  digressed,  as 
the  wags  of  the  Bar  would  say, 
'into  all  manner  of  disquisitions 
upon  abstract  moral  questions;'  but 
still  his  ideas  were  fine,  and  his 
style  was  grand;  although,  as  his 
manner  was  always  very  solemn 
and  emphatic  and  Johnsonian,  the 
exaggeration  of  it  in  those  moods  of 
bis  was  somewhat  amusing.  The 
fine  old  fellow  had  a  nap  pretty 
regularly,  about  the  middle  of  the 
day.  His  waking,  however,  was 
often  exceedingly  comical.  He 
would  start  up,  seize  his  pexf,  and 
with  imperturbable  gravity  say  to 
the  counsel  who  was  arguing, 
'What  page  did  you  0110?  as 
though  he  had  been  following  him 
closely  through  all  his  citations. 
For  the  most  part  he  left  the  ordinary 
work  of  his  court  to  his  puisnes, 
who  were  very  fond  of  their  chief, 
and  were  very  glad  to  do  his  work 
for  him  as  far  as  they  could ;  and 
if  the  Bar  were  dissatisfied,  they 
bore  it,  from  admiration  and  venera- 
tion for  him,  and  a  melancholy  feel- 
ing that,  with  all  his  feults  and 
&ilings,  he  would  leave  a  sad  gap 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  replace  his  vast 
power,  his  majestic  aignity,  and  the 
matured  wisdom  of  his  long  ex- 
perience. 

This,  indeed,  was  what  the  old 
man  said  himself,  when  they  pressed 
him  to  resign.  '  Find  mo,'  he  proudly 
said,  'a  man  whom  Westminster 
Hall  will  deem  my  equal,  old  as 
I  am,  and  I'll  resign  to-morrow.' 
There  the  old  man  was  right.  Who 
could  sit  in  his  place  without  pro- 
TokiDg  painful  comparisons? 

They  tell  a  capital  story  of  the 
Chief  fiardn :  that  one  who  wished 
him  to  resign,  waited  on  him,  and 
hinted  at  it,  and  suggested  it,  for  his 
own  sake,  entirely  with  a  yiew  to 
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the  prolongation  of  his  valued  life^ 
and  BO  forth.  The  old  man  rose, 
and  said  with  hia  grim,  dry  gravity, 
'Will  you  dance  with  me?*  The 
guest  stood  aghast,  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  who  prides  himself 
particularly  upon  his  legs,  hcgan  to 
caper  about  with  a  certain  youth- 
like vivacity.  Seeing  his  visitor 
standing  surprised,  he  capered  up 
to  him,  and  said,  'Well,  if  vou 
won't  dance  with  me,  will  you  box 
with  me?'  And  with  that  he 
squared  up  to  him;  and  half  in 
jest,  and  half  in  earnest,  fairly  boxed 
him  out  of 'the  room.  The  old 
Chief  Baron  had  no  more  visitors 
anxiously  inquiring  afler  his  health, 
and  courteously  suggesting  retire- 
ment 

Even  then,  when  there  was  a  case 
which  has  great  interest,  as  the 
case  of  the '  Alexandra,'  or  the  case 
of  Muller,  he  '  warmed  to  his  work, 
and  did  it,  if  not  well,  at  all  events 
with  a  wonderful  vigour  and  an 
energy  which  at  his  age  was  really 
marvellous.  Memory,  however,  be- 
gan to  play  him  tricks;  he  was, 
like  all  old  men,  fond  of  relying  on 
it,  and  that  was  a  dangerous  habit  for 
an  old  judge,  for  it  may  fail  him, 
and  lead  hirn  into  sad  mistakes. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
vivacity  and  vigour  of  the  old  man's 
mind;  and,  though  his  voice  was 
feeble  with  age,  still  it  retained  its 
measured,  emphatic  utterance,  its 
dignity  of  dehvery,  its  impres- 
sive manner,  and  its  solemn  tone. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Chief  Baron's  features  is  a  certain 
solemn  dignity.  This  aspect  they 
never  lost,  even  when  he  was  aroused 
to  energy.  He  always  spoke  in 
the  same  measured  and  emphatic 
manner,  even  when,  as  often  was  the 
case,  he  raised  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
in  the  heat  of  argument  or  discussion 
when  he  was  impatient  of  opposition, 
and  declaimed  with  vehemence. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  Bench  who 
united,  to  such  a  degree,  dignity  and 
energy.  At  times  his  earnestness  was 
almost  impassioned;  yet  he  never 
lost  this  dignity  of  manner  and 
emphatic,  dogmatic,  solemnity  of 
tone.  He  became,  indeed,  more 
dogmatic  and  dignified  the  more  he 
was  opposed^  and  propounded  propo* 


sitions  as  if  he  were  pronouncing 
sentence.  When  his  mind  was  fairly 
engaged  in  argument,  no  one  can 
have  an  idea  of  his  vehemenoe 
and  vigour ;  and  he  was  a  match, 
in  these  moods,  for  the  whole 
Bar  put  together.  He  was  like  an 
,  old  lion  at  bay;  and  woe  to  any 
one  who  came  near  him.  He  would 
lay  in  the  dust  all  who  dared  to 
oppose  him,  and  then  fold  his 
arms,  lean  back  on  his  seat,  and 
look  calmly  and  proudly  down 
upon  them,  appearing  at  such 
moments  what  he  undoubtedly  was 
—a  wonderfol  and  venerable  man. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  prone 
to  the  expression  of  stronp;  general 
views,  which  he  conveyed  m  a  man- 
ner eminenently  characteristic,  with 
an  idiomatic  vigour  and  originality 
filmost  amusing.    'If,'  said  he,  on 
one  occasion — '  if  every  man  were  to 
take  advantage  of  every  occasion  to 
have  "the  ^t<;"of  his  neighbour, 
life  would  not  be  Umg  enough  fbr  the 
litigation  which  would  result.    AU 
fUsh  and  Hood  would  he  turned  into 
plaintiffs    and    defendants^      The 
reader  must  imagine  this  uttered  in 
a  slow,  distinct,  deliberate,  solemn 
voice,  with  considerable  energy,  and 
a  raising  of  the  tone  at  the  words  in 
italics.    This  may  serve  as  a  sped- 
men  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  style. 
It  is  full  of  the  emphatic  ntteranoes 
of   general    principles,   or   broad 
moral  sentiments,  whidi  he  some- 
times makes  the  basiB  of  his  legal 
views ;  whence  it  is  that  they  were 
often  uncommonly  loose  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  and,  though  sometimes 
the  utterances  of  the  old  man  had 
a  breadth  of  view,  and  elevation  of 
idea  which,  united  with  great  dignity 
and   energy  of  expression,   made 
them  eloquent,   they   often  broke 
away  from  the  bounds  of  law,  and 
have  even  afforded  ample  food  for 
waggery. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  so  apt 
to  take  broad  bold  views,  and  to 
act  upon  them  boldly  and  abruptly, 
by  directing  a  nonsuit,  or  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  that  '  Pollock^ 
nonsuits'  passed  into  a  byw<nd; 
and  a  distinguished  advocate  now 
on  the  Bench  has  been  heard  to 
say,  '  Oh,  it  was  one  of  the  Ohiel 
Baron's  nonsuits  I'    Not  long  ago 
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in  a  oaae  of  some  magmtude,  in 
which  a  host  of  eminent  men  were 
engaged  on  either  side,  he  took 
npon  himself  suddenly  to  direct 
a  nonsnit,  absolutely  astounding 
every  one  on  both  sides;  there 
being  evidence  both  ways,  and  a 
strong  case  for  the  jury.  The  non- 
suit was,  of  oourse,  set  aside,  though 
it  was  in  his  own  court ;  he  himself 
could  scarcely  attempt  to  uphold  it 
There  is  not  a  single  judge  but 
himself  who  would  have  ventured 
upon  that  nonsuit;  nor  has  there 
been  one  within  living  memory  who 
would  have  dared  to  do  it  The 
old  Chief  Baron  had  been  always 
characterised  by  a  high  tone  of 
•  lofty  audacity ;  and  he  had  not  yet 
lost  that  traii  Age,  with  him,  had 
certainly  not  brought  timidily;  on 
the  ooatrary,  it  seemed  to  have 
brought  greater  boldness :  the  auda- 
city had  augmented  with  his  years. 
Such  a  nonsuit  as  that,  at  an  age  of 
nearly  eighty,  was  probably  wi&out 
parallel  in  legal  memory. 

Sir  Frederick  has  a  fondness,  not 
only  for  sdenoe  and  literature,  but 
for  art;  and  several  arts  he  prac- 
tises himself— photography,  for  in- 
stance. He  possesses  also  a  won- 
derful skill  in  caligraphy,  which  he 
is  fond  of  turning  to  purposes  of 
amusement  He  practises  all  sorts 
of  innocent  deceptions  upon  his 
fidends,  being  able  to  imitate  any 
handwriting  perfectly.  He  once 
wrote  a  most  i^urd  opinion,  in  the 
name  of  a  learned  friend  of  his  at 
the  Bar,  and  sent  it  to  him,  per- 
plexing him  most  pamfnlly  by  its 
apparent  genuineness  and  its  mon- 
strous absurdity.  There  was  the 
8ignature~-K)r  what  seemed  to  be  so 
—and  the  handwriting ;  apparently 
beyond  all  doubt :  but  the  maUer— 
it  was  downright,  stark  nonsense. 
The  poor  bainst^  could  not  make 
it  out,  until,  alirof  a  sudden,  he 
remembered  the  Chief  Baron's  skill 
in  caligraphy,  and  was  consoled, 
and  at  the  same  time  amazed  and 
amused  beyond  measure  at  his  illus- 
trious friend's  success.  On  another 
occasion,  it  is  said,  the  Chief  Baron 
forged  the  signature  of  a  friend  of 
his— an  eminent  dramatic  author^ 
to  an  'order'  for  admission  to  a 
theatra— having  akeady  got  a  genu- 


ine one,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
whether  he  could  counterfeit  it 
He  did  so,  and  substituted  the 
forged  one  for  the  genuine  one; 
and  it  was  so  perfect  a  counterfeit 
that  it  was  passed  as  readily  as 
the  genuine  one  would  have  been, 
which  the  Chief  Baron  retained,  to 
show  to  his  literary  friend,  and 
triumph  over  him  in  his  call- 
graphical  skill.  His  friend  said, 
•Why,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  you 
would  have  made  &  first-rate  forger !' 
•  Shouldn't  I  ?'  said  the  Chief  Baron ; 
'I  should  have  beaten  Fauntleroy 
out  and  out,  and  even  surpassed  tho 
illustrious  Patch." 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  proud, 
as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  age,— or 
rather,  of  his  perfect  possession  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  his  fitness 
for  judicial  duties  at  such  an  age. 
'I  am'  (he  is  fond  of  saying)  'the 
oldest  judge  who  has  ever  been 
known  to  sit  on  the  Englieh  Bench. 
I  am  eighty-two.  Lord  Mansfield 
never,  I  believe,  sat  after  he  was 
eighty.*  There  are  stronger  in- 
stances on  the  L:ish  Bench,  we 
believe;  but  then  the  work  of  an 
Irish  Chief  is  nothing  to  that  of  an 
English  Chief:  and  no  one  ever 
dreamt  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
was  not  perfectly  able  to  discharge 
his  judicial  duties  with  efficiency, 
so  far  as  mental  power  went 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  proud, 
as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  mmily, 
and  his  descendants.  Being  lately 
asked  if  he  had  yet  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  great-grandfather,  he 
answered,  proudly,  '  Yes,  indeed ;  I 
have  five  great-grandchildren.*  He 
added,  'The  total  number  of  my 
descendants  is  sixty-five.'  What  a 
patriarchal  dignity  and  happiness 
the  old  judge  had  attained  unto  I  He 
had  indeed,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, lived  to  see  his  children's 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  At  the  last  assizes  at 
Kingston — the  last  at  which  he 
ever  sat— one  or  two  of  his  grand- 
children, some  fine  young  girls,  the 
daughters  of  one  of  his  sons,  were 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  Bench: 

*  The  man  who  in  the  last  century  kept 
up  for  a  series  of  years  the  roost  astounding 
system  of  foii^ry  on  the  Bank,  a*  aanated 
u*AUthe  Yeuil^uud.' 
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and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  bow  be- 
nignly the  old  man  looked  npon 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  how 
their  fair  young  cheeks  flushed  with 
happy  pride  as  he  smiled^  and 
said  a  few  playfal  words  to  them ; 
and  how  delighted,  and  with  what 
affectionate  veneration  his  son — 
their  father  —  looked  upon  them. 
Altogether^  it  was  a  fine  family 
picture;  and  one  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  all  that  domestic  happiness 
can  bring  a  man  in  bin  old  age  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  that  be  was  loved  and 
honoured  by  his  children  and  bis 
children's  children. 

Sir  Frederick  is  just  the  sort 
of  old  man  that  young  people  are 
so  fond  of.  Grave,  yet  playful ;  with 
a  quiet,  gentle  gravity,  as  of  a  great 
intellect  taking  its  last  calm  look  on 
life,  and  looMng  at  all  around  it 
with  a  loving  spirit,  blended  with 
natural  playfulness,  ever  breaking 
out  in  many  a  graceful  pleasantry; 
a  calm  and  cheerful  temperament^ 
as  of  a  man  who  has  made  the  most 
of  life,  and  spent  it  wiselv,  and  feels 
it  now  drawing  towards  a  close, 
desires  to  be  at  peace  with  all,  and 
with  thankfulness  and  cheerfulness 
to  yield  it  up  when  called  upon. 

Sir  Frederick  is  a  man  whose 
juvenile  energy,  vitality,  and  viva- 
city are  perfectly  inexhaustible. 
There  was  a  story  current  not  loog 
ago,  that  he  had  actually,  at  bis 
venerable  age,  taken  a  fimcy  to  learn 
German  1 — and  in  order  that  he 
might  read  German  works  \  Any  one 
who  has  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  learning  the  German 
language—especiallv  at  such  an 
advanced  age— and  of  the  depth 
and  extent  of  German  literature, 
will  be  at  once  amazed  and  amused 
at  the  idea  of  a  judge,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  proposing  to 
learn  that  language,  with  the  object 
of  reading  that  literature.  What  a 
thorough  confidence  in  his  own 
vitality;  what  a  consciousness  of 
his*  own  unwaning  energies  and 
unwavering  powers  this  shows! 
Wo  do  not  know  how  far  the  fact 
is  literally  true;  but  we  heard  it 
as  currently  reported  among  the 
Bar,  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true:  and  even  if  it 


be  not  literally  correct,  we  are  sure 
that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
it ;  and  the  very  currency  of  such  a 
story  shows  the  sense  universally 
entertained  of  the  Chief  Baron's 
exhaustless  energies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  the 
three '  chiefs,'  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
was  by  many  years  the  oldest,  and 
that  he  was  decidedly— on  the  whole 
*~the  youngest,  in  the  elasticity  of 
his  energies,  and  the  buoyancy— we 
might  say  the  boyishness— of  his 
spirits.  There  was  just  ten  years' dif- 
ference in  their  respective  ages:  Sir 
A-  Cockbum,  6a ;  Sir  W.  Erie,  i% ; 
and  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Sa ;  and  though, 
no  doubt.  Sir  W.  Erie  was  more  ^ 
robust,  and  could  stand  a  longer  aod  * 
l^arder  task  of  judicial  labour,  at  a 
time,  than  either  of  the  others,  yet 
in  point  of  elasticity  and  buoyancy, 
ana  unwavering  freshness  of  vigour 
and  vivacity,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
surpassed  the  two  other,  and  ftr 
younger  Chiefe,  albeit  he  was  full  ten 
years  older  than  one,  and  twenty 
years  older  than  the  other. 

At  length,  however,  the  decline 
of  physical  strength  warned  the  fine 
old  man  that  it  would  be  wiser  aud 
better  to  retire,  while  his  mental 
powers  remained  unimpaired,  and 
fully  able  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  re- 
tirement Long  may  he  live  to  en- 
joy it! 

THE  LORD  CHIEP  BARON, 

SIB  FITZROT  KELLY. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was,  when  ele- 
vated to  the  Bench,  the  father  of 
the  English  Bar ;  at  all  events,  there 
was  no  one  at  the  Bar  of  an  emi- 
nence equal  to  his  in  age  and 
standing  in  the  profession.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Erie  and  Pol- 
lock, and  had  retired  from  ordinary 
practice  about  twenty  years,  about 
the  period  they  had  been  on  the 
Bench.  His  features  thoroughly  ex- 
press the  chief  trait  of  his  forensic 
character  —  deep,  earnest,  concen- 
trated energy.  There  was  a  won- 
derful compressed  energy  in  his 
tone  and  manner  of  delivery,  every 
word  weighted  with  deep  emphasis 
^in  this  respect  resembling  Erie, 
only  with  more  perfect  elooation. 
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It  would  be  impoasible  to  look 
upon  the  oocHitwanceof  8b  Fxtooy 
withoat  seeing,  even  if  one  had 
never  heard  Miything  of  his  pematm 
caieer,  that  hie  was  a  man  of  le- 
markable  energy.  Deep,  comihBaed^ 
ooncoitiwted  energy  is  tiie  predoosi- 
nant  idea  hia  coi&tenanoe  oonveyB^ 
combined  with,  a  kind  of  keen, 
piercings  saspieions  penetratifenesa 
of  glance.  There  is  no  intellect^  no 
geninsy  no  engaging  air  of  faaak- 
ness ;  it  is  the  look  of  a  mm,  of  a 
determined,  iron  energy,  and  a  man 
by  notaxo  and  chftraeier,  loMn^ 
^mfttchfol,  and  wary. 

Sir  Fitzroy  had  great  feransio 
power.  His  only  fault  was  mo- 
notony;  and  that  had  grown  upoft 
him  with  yeais.  When  a  yonager 
man,  he  had  so  nmch  warmth  iad 
energy  as  to  hide  it;  bnt  of  hvfee 
yeara  it  was  obserrable,  and  theta 
was  a  tautology  and  a  tedionsneas 
which  gave  adolness  to  hia  deliyery  ; 
but  stiU,  nnder  all  this  dnlnesa  yoa 
-could  see  the  remaina  of  a  £m- 
rate  finensio  qieaker  and  a  for- 
midable advocate ;.  and  even  to  the 
last,  when  warmed  by  a  great  caose, 
there  woold  break  forth  some  flashes 
of  his  former  eloqnenoa,  showing 
that  'even  in  his  ashea  bom  tha 
W(»ited  iizea.' 

Sir  Fifezroy,  however,  had  so  long 
retired  from  ordinary  practice  — 
twen^  years  at  leas^thaft  he  had 
become  hal£*forgotten  in  Westmin- 
ster  Hall;  and  few  who  caw  and 
heard  him  on  the  rare  occaaionB  of 
his  appearance  there  conld  remem- 
ber his  forenaie  aehievanents  thirty 
years  ago,  when  FoUett,.  and  Pol- 
lock, and  Erie  were  at  tha  Bar,,  and 
Lyndhazat  saib  where  he  sitsnow* 
Daring  that  long  interval  he  had 
been  more  of  a  politician  tiian  an. 
ad  vocate,  and  he  hiMi  achieved  a  jmr^ 
llamentary  position  and  reputation. 
He  had,  however,  acquired  enormoua 
experience  at  the  Common  Law  Bar 
before  he  left  it;  he  went  &  good 
deal  into  Chancery,  and  tha  woae 
of  Lords,  and  the  Queen's  Beneh,  in 
great  eases;  his  mind,  of  oourse, 
was  mndi  enkiged  by  hia  par- 
liamentary career.  He  has  g^!eat 
gravity,  and  some  dignity  of  manner : 
he  preservea  the  proper  demeanour 
of  a  judge;  is  calm,  patimt,  painsr 


taking, and  considerate;  and  keefM 
his  Court  well  m  order ;  and  as  ma 
meotal  powers  aie  still  in  their  fdll 
vigour,  he  makes  an  admirable  and 
mvaluable  Laid  Chief  Boron. 

THE   LAT£  LOSD    CHIEF   JUSTICE 
SRLE. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie,  though 
some  few  years  youngu;  than  Uie  lata 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  not  so  won- 
derfol  a  man,  bid  ihir  to  be  aa 
venerable.  He  ia  a  man  of  les 
vivacily  and  kss  demonstrative 
energy.  His  energy  is  more  con- 
centrated, so  to  BpeBk;  hia  mind  is 
lesB  enlarged  and  elastic;  hia 
manner  is  moce  quiet  and  con- 
strained; his  countBoanoe,  though 
not  80  nugestie,  has  mcMre  settled 
gravity  in  its  expression;  his  fea- 
tDies  are  not  so  ^le,  but  his  &ce  is 
more  grave.  Then  his  voice,  also, 
is  more  sididued  and  restruned; 
his  utteianoe  is  slow,  grave,  and 
sustained;  with  no  variety  of  in- 
fleetion,  no>  alteralfon  of  tone — 
monotonous,  ttiougb  earnest,  with 
a  kind  of  undumging  emphasis, 
yerj  difiEbnot  Ihxn  the  demoBstr»- 
tive  and  im^pessive  eamestiiess^  the 
altered  tones  and  heightened  ac- 
cents of  the  hto  Lord  Chief  Banm. 
Sur  William  Erie  waa  never  known 
to  raise  hia  voice  to  a  declamatory 
tone  during  all  tiie  twenty  years 
he  had  been  upon  the  Bench.  And 
even  when  he  waa  at  the  Bar,  he 
waa  strikingly  argumentative  — 
never  deelamatory.  His  style  of 
making  was  plain  and  homely. 
He  haa  a  fine  fresh  florid  counte- 
nance, with'  a  mixture  of  good- 
nature and  shrewdness.  His  eyes 
ace  keen,  yet  kindly,  and  his  whc^e 
air  and  aspect  are  thoroughly  gen- 
tlemanly. Yet  there  is  a  smack  of 
homeliness  about  hmi',  and  in  hia 
voice  a  tnice  of  provincialism  or 
ruatidiy.  There  m  m  oampneBed 
energy  in  his  delivery,,  shown  more 
in  earnest  emphasis  than  in  raised 
tones  of  voice;  indeed,  the  t<me  ia 
nearly  always  the  same,  and  this 
makee  it  somewhat  monotonous; 
but  iia  honesty,  its  very  homeliness, 
iia  eaniestne68,itB  good  sense  alwaya 
win  the  utmost  attention,  and  gives 
great  infiuenoe  to  what  he  says. 
8  a 
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He  sammcd  up  in  a  plain,  earnest, 
sensible  way,  and  never  lost  a  cer- 
tain gravity  of  demeanour  which 
approached  to  dignity.  His  whole 
manner  and  demeanour  were  ex- 
ceedingly judicial;  and  as  he  was 
hard-working,  sensible,  and  full 
of  quiet,  business-like  energy,  ho 
was  thought  one  of  the  best  of  our 
judges.  As  ho  grew  older  and 
older,  he  reminded  one  of  the  vene- 
rable Tindal.  He  had  a  sense  of 
quiet  humour, and  rather  liked  it; 
and,  not  long  ago,  he  said  to  a 
counsel,  who  apologized  for  a  sally 
of  wit  which  set  the  court  laughing, 
'  The  court  is  very  much  obliged  to 
any  learned  gentleman  who  beguiles 
the  tedium  of  a  legal  argument 
with  a  little  honest  hilarity.'  But 
he  himself  had  no  wit  or  humour 
in  him,  nor  any  spice  of  that  solemn 
waggery  in  which  the  old  Chief 
Baron  so  deh'ghted;  altogether  he 
was  a  graver  character.  He  re- 
sembled greatly  in  his  occasional 
satirical  style  of  observation — 
though  not  in  the  musical  voice  and 
classic  delivery— Lord  Lyndhurst. 
There  was  often  something  in  his 
tone  which  seemed  to  recal  Lynd- 
hurst, before  whom  he  practised 
a  gr^t  deal,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  admiration,  and  who  made 
him  judge.  He  resembled  him  in 
the  calmness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
apparent  coldness  of  his  tone ;  aris- 
ing not  from  any  deficiency  of  feel- 
ing^or  his  feelings  are  strong — 
but  from  their  stem  compression 
under  habitual  self-restraint.  It  is 
no  secret  that,  naturally,  his  feelings 
are  strong,  but  that  he  had  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  so  kept  them 
under  stern  restraint,  that  no  one 
remembers  any  outbreak.  He  be- 
longed to  an  old  school,  of  which  he 
and  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  are  the  last  living 
representatives.  They  all  had  this 
common  characteristic:  a  certain 
measured  emphasis  of  utterance — 
which  belonged  to  a  time  when 
speaking  was  more  oratorical  than 
it  is  now.  It  was  least  so  in  Sir 
William  Erie,  whose  nature  is 
simple  and  whose  style  is  quiet; 
still  it  was  apparent  in  his  deli- 
very, which  was  most  monotonous, 
and  least  relieved  by  variety   of 


inflection  or  change  of  tone.  Sir 
William  Erie  is  naturally  of  an 
amiable  character.  His  tastes  and 
pursuits  are  more  rural  than  stu- 
dious; he  is  attached  to  animals, 
especially  horses  and  dogs;  he  is 
fond  of  open  air  exercise  *  he  spends 
most  of  his  leisure  riding  about 
He  is  not  a  sportsman,  for  he  hates 
Uie  idea  of  killing  any  living  thing 
(except  vermin),  and  they  say  he 
won't  have  the  birds  shot  on  his 
land,  and  that  it  is  a  paradise  for 
the  feathered  tribe.  He  may  often 
be  seen,  when  in  the  counti^,  with 
dogs  fondling  him,  and  they  say  the 
very  cart  horses  on  his  farm  know 
him.  He  is  a  thorough  English 
gentleman,  with  a  fine  honest  nature 
and  fine  nianly  tastes  and  ptursuiis. 
All  this  you  could  see  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  if  engravings  had  but 
colour,  and  could  give  the  ruddy 
freshness  of  his  cheek,  or  the  clear 
blue  of  his  eye,  you  would  see  it 
in  his  likeness;  as  it  is,  you  can 
catch  the  keen  yet  kindly  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  with  his  pleasant 
aspect^so  shrewd,  so  sensible,  so 
genial. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  and 
admired  than  Sir  William  Erie.  His 
heart  was  even  better  than  his  head ; 
and  his  good  and  genial  qualities 
amply  excused  any  infirmities  of  his 
mind. 

A  skilM  physiognomist  would 
probably  say,  looking  at  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Wilbam  Eric,  that 
his  is  not  a  mind,  as  broad  as 
it  is  powerful:  not  so  comprehen- 
sive as  it  is  strong  in  its  grasp,  and 
not  so  quick  in  its  glance  as  it  is 
tenacious  id  its  hold.  And  these 
impressions  of  his  mental  character 
would  be  tolerably  correct.  His 
mind  was  not  sc  much  by  any  means 
so  marked  by  breadth  as  it  w&s  by 
depth.  He  got  at  the  bottom  of  a 
subject,  so  far  as  he  went  into  it,  but 
then  he  was  apt  to  take  up  one  part 
of  it,  rather  than  to  embrace  and 
comprehend  the  whole.  He  has  a 
powerful  mind,  but  a  mind  rather 
powerful  in  its  grasp  of  what  it  once 
lays  hold  of,  than  in  getting  hold  of 
the  whole  of  what  is  to  be  got  hold 
of.  The  complaint  of  Erie  was, 
that  he  was  not  unlikely  to  be  so 
firm  and  immovable,  on  his  first 
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impiesBion  of  a  ease,  as  neyer  to 
alter  it:  in  which  respect  he  ze- 
sembled  a  good  deal  Baron  Martin. 
When  Erie,  they  said,  had  formed 
his  impression,  as  to  getting  him 
to  alter  it,  yon  might  as  well  try  to 
move  one  of  the  Pyramids.  This 
trait  in  his  character  was  often,  nay, 
constantly  displayed.  It  is  the  key 
to  his  whole  character.  He  himself, 
in  his  grave,  good-homoored  way, 
often  avowed,  and  displayed,  this 
trait  of  character.  Thns  one  day, 
at  jndge*s  chambers,!  after  having 
been  pressed  ver^  strongly  for  some 
time  against  his  own  views  by 
oonosel  Ta  capital  feUow,  one  Tom 
Clark),  tne  dhief  Justice  said,  with 
qnaint  good  humour,  '  Mr.  Clark, 
rm  one  of  the  moat  obatinaie  men 
in  the  toorld.'  '  God  forbid/  said 
Tom,  'that  I  should  be  so  rude 
as  to  contradict  your  Lordship.' 
He  laughed,  with  the  most  thorough 
enjoyment  Thus,  one  day,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Bovill,  as  he  thought, 
long  enough,  against  a  new  trial,  ho 
rose  up,  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his 
girdle,  and,  with  a  comic  look  of 
humorous  determination,  and  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he  quite  saw 
the  fun  of  it,  and  enjoyed  it,  said, 
'  Here  we  stand,  Mr.  Bovill,  we  four 
men ;  and  we  have  all  firmly  made 
up  our  minds '  (with  an  immense 
emphasis  on  "  firmly")  '  that  there 
must  be  a  new  trial.  If  you  think 
it  worth  whfle  going  on  after  that' 
(playfully),  'why,  of  course,  we'll 
hear  you,  Mr.  Bovill.'  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  even  Mr.  Bovill 
—who  himself  is  tenacious  enough, 
and  utterly  inexhaustible  in  words 
— could  not  stand  up  any  longer, 
but  sat  down  laughing.  On  another 
occasion,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said— 'Mr.  So-and-so,  there  is  a 
time  in  every  man's  mind,  at  which 
he  kt$  down  the  floodgatee  of  his 
understanding,  and  allows  not  one 
drop  more  to  enter;  and  that  time, 
in  my  mind,  has  fully  arrived  l' 
It  was,  of  course,  hopeless  to  say 
more:  the  intense  emphasis  with 
which  it  was  spoken  made  it  so 
OEpresdye  of  relentless  determina- 
tion and  fixed,  immovable  resolve. 
Now,  Cockbum  would  no  more  have 
said  either  of  these  things  than  he 
would  have  stood  on  his  head  in 


open  court  And  no  one  who  knows 
the  judges  would  hesitate  for  a  single 
instant,  if  he  were  told  the  story 
without  the  name,  as  to  who  did 
say  them.  It  is  carious  how  an 
anecdote  may  illustrate  a  character. 
There  is  often  an  idjoeyncracy  in  a 
single  expression  which  reveals  its 
aithor,  and  portrays  his  character. 

In  many  traits  of  his  mental  and 
jui^icial  character  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ene  resembles  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  with  whom  he 
sat  ao  long  on  the  Queen's  Bench 
— tho  same  energy;  tlie  same  iron 
will ;  the  same  grave,  solid— almost 
stolid— gravity  and  silence;  the 
same  i^low  manner,  and  quiet,  earn- 
est, do^rged  demeanour.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  bee  how  eminent  men  borrow 
of  each  other  some  prevailing  traits 
of  manner,  resultmg,  no  doubt, 
partly  from  some  resemblance  in 
character.  There  was  the  same 
obstinacy  in  Campbell  as  in  Erie. 
To  move  his  mind,  once  made  up, 
was  like  trying  to  remove  from  its 
hsA  one  of  the  granite  mountains 
of  his  native  land.  And  it  was 
scarcely  less  liaid  in  the  case  of  Erie. 

Some  years  ago  a  writer  in  a 
quarterly  described  Erie  as, '  Bating 
a  little  English  obstinacy,  the  best 
of  our  judges  on  the  Bench  of 
Common  Law.'  This  obstinaoy  was 
the  one  flaw  in  Erie's  judicial 
character,  and  though  he  was  always 
invested  with  the  strongest  sense  of 
justice,  it  often  tended  to  counteract 
it  It  was  a  defect  which  arose  from 
his  mental  character.  There  was  no 
sufficient  power  in  Erie's  mind  of 
balancing  opposite  views.  As  if  con- 
scious of  that,  his  great  object  was 
to  getjone  view  firmly  into  his  mind, 
and  what  that  shall  be  was  deter- 
mined, sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little, 
by  preconceived  impressions.  There 
was  not  a  particle  of  philosophy  in 
Erie's  mind.  He  was  what  he  calls 
'practical,'  and  he  never  delivered 
a  judgment  or  a  charge  in  which 
he  |dia  not  allude  to  '  practical  ex- 
penenoe,'  and  the  views  he  took 
were  always  rather  practical  than 
philosophical.  And  he  had  had,  no 
doubt,  a  vast  deal  of  the  practical 
experience  he  so  prized,  and  he  had 
immense  energy,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  great  power  of  work. 
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and,  on  the  iHiole,  the  Bar  deemed 
him  a '  strong '  judge. 

Sir  William  Erie,  with  all  his 
fenlts,  left  a  Toid  which  mil  not 
easily  be  filled.  Occmrring  bo  soon 
after  the  retirement  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  it  was  the  more  felt  Bjh 
zetivement,  aa  it  took  plaee  in  fall 
term,  was  a  most  impressive  soene, 
which  none  who  wilxtessed  it  will 
ever  foi^et  The  whole  Bar  felt  that 
iSitij  had  sustained  a  grievous  ]'>ss, 
and  never  wns  a  judge  more  miised 
from  his  accustomed  seat 

MB.  JUSTICE  BYLES. 

Mr.  Justice  Byles,  though  lie  was 
on  the  Bench  before  ISir  Frtzroy,  is 
a  younger  man  ilian  he  is;  audit 
was  only  just  as  Sir  Fitirroy  had 
reached  the  elimax  of  his  forensic 
career,  some  twenty  years  ago,  that 
B{yles  became  frequently  his  rival. 
The  memorable  ease  of  Tawell,  in 
which  Mr.  Serjeant  Bylen  conducted 
the  case  for  the  xnosecution,  and  Sir 
P.  Kelly  for  tiie  defence,  was  the 
most  Btrikifig  oooaaion  in  which  they 
were  brought  in  oontact.  Bytes  bong 
then  ready  for  Imb  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  for  his  re- 
tuement  from  regular  fiuensie  prao- 
tice. 

Mr.  Justioe  Bylcs  deserves  por- 
traiture in  the  same  olaas  as  Polloeft:, 
and  Erie,  and  EJelly,  because  he  be- 
longs emphatically  to  the  ^o3d 
oehoor— the  school^  for  example,  of 
Oampbell,  who  for  thirty  years  wae 
the  constant  antagonist  of  Pollock ; 
the  school  of  Tindal,  and  Kelly,  and 
Erie ;  a  grave,  ibIow,  sturdy^ 
methodic,  deoorouift^  dignified  sehool. 
bringing  more  t6  mind  what  i^  old 
lawyers  of  past  ages  might  have 
been,  and  what,  from  their  portnitB, 
we  ^oidd  fimcj  that  they  wer& 

The  prevailing  oharacteristiaB  of 
the  cenntenanee  of  Byles  are— calm 
energy,  great  caution,  and  stolid 
gravity,  l^aen  is  a  remaxfcable  and 
nnmistakeable  lo6k  of  firmness  in 
the  forehead,  especially  just  over 
tiie  eye.  Someibody  who  bad  seen 
bim  in  a  great  cause  at  the  Bar  of 
file  L(»dfl,  said  'he  looked  like  a 
Hon,'  aod  so  be  did.  There  is  an 
fron  energy  about  the  forehead 
and  eyes  a^^the  whole  face  vary 


rarely  met  witii;  and  his  tone  and 
manner  of  speech  was  what  one 
might  frn^  from  such  a  counte- 
nance—quiet, cahn,  slow,  grave,  sen- 
tentious, with  a  sort  of  compressed 
energy  and  iron  terseness,  so  to 
8p6ak,.whiah  is  wonderfully  impses- 
sive. 

His  manner,  even  at  the  Bar,  was 
rather  judicial  than  forensic,  and  was 
quite  tiie  manner  of  the  old  lawyers. 
He  had  more  the  air  of  a  judge  than 
an  advocate ;  and  he  seemed  marked 
out  by  nature  for  his  present  posi- 
tion.   In  this  respect  be  resembled 
the  late  Lord  Oampbell,  wbose  great 
foHe  was  gravity,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  force  tiiere  is  in  it  Upon 
his  model  Byles  formed  his  style. 
He  has  the  very  gesture  of  Campbell, 
tiie  only  one  he  ever  allowed  himself, 
— E^tanding  still  and  immoveable  as 
a  statue,— and  holding  up  his  right 
hand.    It  is  a  simple  ^^erture,  but 
when  done  irtowly,  solomnly,  calmly, 
with  a  grave  abr,  and  an  earnest 
nttBmnoe,  it  has  an  improasive  ef- 
fect   jit  all  events  it  was  aU  the 
action  Oampbell  or  Bylea  €Fvar  hiA, 
and  it  went  a  gnat  way  witiii  them. 
Byles  recalls  old  Campbell  more 
than  any  otiher  judge  on  the  Bench. 
Tilers  was  no  man  at  the  Bar  so 
eaotioDS — iaome  said  crafty  —  as 
Bylea.    There  is  a  stoiy  of  one  of 
the  Ghdldhiai  JQzors  being  ovierheard 
to  say,   when  Byles  ^nteied  the 
court, 'Here comes cddOiaftyr  He 
was  indeed  a  most  £9rmidAble  antago- 
nist ;  always  astute  and  observant ; 
ever  watdrful,  and  ever  wary;  cahn, 
cool,  and  oolkcted;  never  ofif  his 
guard  for  an  Instant   Hewaa  really 
such  a  man  as  yon  might  imagme 
Coke  to  have  been,  or  Cecil— gnve» 
cold,  astute,  taciturn^  keen^  observ- 
ant, cautious,  auf^oiouB^  imdemon- 
steti^e,   imimpassioned,    full    of 
deep,  quiet  energy,  thon^  without 
wannai,  without  eloquence ;  that  is, 
doquence,  as  a  thin^  of  genius  and 
warmth  and  imaginatiosi.     Thexe 
was  plenty  of  force  and  po^prer— 
very  weigfaty  were  those  words  of 
his,  Mling  so  gravely  and  wifii 
such  coomressed  energy  from  has 
Kps;    and  even  now,    i^on  (he 
fiench,  InsKmiming  up  an  impoxtasfc 
oase,  l^ere  is  not  a  angle  judge 
tipoa  the  Bench   (siiiee  Petlo^) 
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whose  tone  and  manner  have  such 
an  impressiyo  effect,  sncli  an  air  of 
solemn  dignity;  as  Mr.  Justice 
Byles.  This,  and  a  certain  vein  of 
quaint,  grave,  dry  hnmonr,  and  a 
fondness  for  old-&shioned  'saws' 
and  sayings,  make  him  qnite  one 
of  the  '  dd  school,'  and  carry  ns 
back  ages  in  our  'mind's  eye'  to 
the  days  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
lawyers.  If  any  one  wishes  to  have 
an  Klea  how  they  looked,  and  spoke, 
and  expressed  themselves,  the  best 
way  is  to  look  at  Mr.  Jostice  Byles. 
Also,  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  notion 
of  the  difference  between  the  old 
school,  and  the  new  school,  let  him, 
after  looking  at  Byles,  look  at  Bram- 
well.  If  he  wants  to  go  further 
back  than  Elizabethan  times,  and 
have  an  idea  of  the  rude,  rough, 
blunt  vigour  of  older  days,  let  him 
look  at  Martin— or,  rather,  look  at 
and  listen  to  him—and  he  will  have 
an  idea  of  what  judges  were  in  ages 
before  they  were  formal  and  conven- 
tional, as  thoy  had  become  in  Eliza- 


bethan da^  and  as  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Justice  Byles.  But,  indeed, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  go  out 
of  his  own  court  to  seek  at  once  a 
resemblance  and  a  contrast ;  for  by 
his  side  sits  Mr.  Justice  Willes, 
quite  Elizabethan  in  his  aspect — 

<  With  «7«t  MTere,  and  beard  of  fomud  cat' 

and  the  Chief  of  his  Court  is  Sir 
William  Bovill,  keen,  <}uick,  sharp, 
fluent,  off-hand  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  quite  of  the  modem  school, 
and  as  great  a  contrast  to  Byles  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  But  that 
Mr.  Justice  Byles  belongs  so  em- 

Ehatically  to  ihe  old  school  of  whioih 
e  and  Sir  Fitzroy  and  sow  the  last 
upon  the  Bench,  it  would  have 
been  unfit  to  give  him  precedence 
to  the  Chief  Justice;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chief  Justice  must 
not  be  brought  in  at  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  and  he  will,  therefore,  as 
the  head  of  ^  new  school  of 
judges  commence  the  next  group 
ofc^etches. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

KIN  AND  KIND. 


IT  was  hard  on  Miss  Lyon  to  be 
compelled  to  surrender  her  own 
judgment  on  a  matter  that  was  of 
much  moment  to  her ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  expedient  that  she 
should  do  so,  and,  since  she  couJd 
raise  no  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  going,  ihat  she  should  go  as 
amiably  as  might  be  in  her  mother's 
train  to  Mr.  Talbofs  house.  Her 
sole  aversion  to  the  scheme,  indeed, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  her 
distrust  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  know- 
ledge of  Mrs.  Sutton's  dislike  to  her- 
selfl  Mr.  Talbot's  hopes  and  fears, 
and  doubts  and  sentiments  gene- 
rally, respecting  her,  were  so  many 
sealed  books  to  this  girl,  who  was 
genuinely  indifferent  to  him.  Had 
she  not  been  this,  there  would  hayo 
been  another  disquieting  element 
added  to  her  state  of  mind  on  the 
subject 

When  once  Blanche  had  made  up 
her  mind  as  to  the  inevitability,  or 
at  any  rate  ihe  advisabihty,  of  a 
course,  she  never  paused  to  question 
the  superior  propriety  there  would 
have  been  in  pursuing  any  other. 
If  the  path  she  had  taken  proved 
more  miry,  and  the  briars  and  thorns 
by  the  wayside  more  prickly  than 
she  had  foreseen,  she  did  not  pause 
to  lament  these  facts,  and  to  specu- 
late on  the  superior  advantages  pos- 
sibly possessed  by  the  roads  she  had 
not  followed.  She  only  trod  more 
carefally,  and  more  untiringly 
pressed  back  the  obstructions,  with- 
out ever  halting  to  bewail  what 
might  have  been. 

In  this  special  instance  she  had  to 
make  up  her  mind  wiUiout  delay, 
being  desirous  of  having  some  defi- 
nite opinion  of  her  own  to  advance 
when  she  met  her  mother  in  the 
morning.  Fell  experience  had  taught 
Blanche  that  any  hopes  of  a  calm 
and  well-balanced  discussion  of  a 
plan  with  Mrs.  Lyon  were  built  upon 
sand.  Mrs.  Lyon  would  fluently  set 
forth  long  rolls  of  agreeable  and  ex- 
tremely improbable  possibilities  — 


would  hopefully  first  suggest,  and 
then  assert,  and  then  proceed  to  pre- 
sage a  further  train  of  fortunate 
events  in  the  freshest  manner.  But 
the  hghtest  hint  to  the  efiBect  that 
her  eloquence,  praiseworthy  as  it 
was  in  itself,  had  the  sUght  draw- 
back of  being  founded  upon  slippery 
and  untenable  grounds,  was  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  joy  strain  into  a 
dirge,  the  psean  that  celebrated  her 
hopes  into  a  piteous  protest  agsdnst 
the  fate  that  was  always  less  bright 
than  she  had  anticipated  its  beong 
five  minutes  before;  and  the  daugh- 
ter, who  was  stoutly  opposed  to 
abiding  alternately  in  a  glittering 
palace  of  hope  and  a  gloomy  cavern 
of  despair. 

'It  will  be  useless  to  talk  it 
over  with  mamma,*  Blanche  Lyon 
thought;  ' I  shall  never  glean  from 
her  whether  it  will  be  well  for  me 
to  fall  in  with  her  plans  or  to  oppose 
them.'  So,  in  default  of  anotner, 
she  talked  it  over  with  herself,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  since 
she  could  propose  nothing  better, 
and  since  her  objectionB  to  the  plan 
were,  after  all,  of  a  puerile,  personal 
nature,  that  she  would  agree,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Lyon's  knowledge  of  the  world  into 
which  she  had  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce Beatrix  Talbot  was  of  the 
scantiest  order;  that  her  instancts 
were  not  those  keen,  bright  ones 
which  save  their  possessors  from  the 
thousand  snares  laid  on  all  sides  for 
them  in  social  life;  that  she  had 
never  been  known  to  do  the  best 
thing  by  intuition;  and  that  all 
these  fisusts  were  punfuUy  patent  to 
her  child.  StiU  Blanche  felt  that  it 
behoved  her  to  be  passive,  and  she 
resolved  that,  as  she  had  to  bow  to 
the  inevitable,  she  would  do  it  be- 
comingly. 

In  her  own  inefficient  way  Mcs. 
Lyon  had  armed  herself  for  a  sort  of 
contest  by  breakfast  time,  the  morn- 
ing after  Blanche's  return.  She  had 
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ohaiged  her  memory  with  oonntleflB 
pieoedents  that  bore  a  pale  raaem- 
blanoe  to  the  case*  and  she  had  come 
to  a  oompzehension  of  the  propriety 
of  keeping  silence  about  her  fondest 
proudest  hope  in  the  aflhir.  As  in  a 
Klaasy  darkly^  she  saw  thai  Edgar 
Talbot  bad  that  feeling  which  difiiar- 
ent  women  call  by  a  different  name 
for  her  daughter;  and  with  greater 
deamesB  of  vision  she  saw  that, 
if  her  daughter  suspected  this,  or 
even  suspected  that  she  (Mrs.  Lyon) 
suspected  it,  the  end  would  come 
quickly,  and  would  be  nnsatisfaotory 
to  herself,  and  suicidal  on  Blanche's 
part 

At  times  it  was  given  to  this 
mother  to  have  a  mother's  insight 
into  her  child's  feelings,  and  mis 
chanced  to  be  one  of  these  fine  and 
noely-occurring  occasions.  By  reason 
of  the  little  thought  she  gave  to 
him,  Blanche  Lyon  had  no  fear  of 
being  accused  of  'following  him 
up,*  or  of  '  throwing  herself  in  bis 
nay/  or,  in  &ct,  of  doing  any  of  the 
delicate  tactics  with  the  conmiission 
of  which  women  are  so  apt  to  charge 
one  another.  The  epidemic  love  had 
never  shown  itselt  in  his  case  in 
tny  of  the  signs  with  which  Blanche 
was  familiar.  He  had  been  kind  and 
eonsiderate  in  a  gentlemanly,  distant 
way,  that  made  no  impression  what- 
ever on  a  ^1  whose  &ther  had 
theoretically  impressed  her  with  tho 
belief  that  all  men  would  be  (or 
onght  to  be)  these  things  to  her,  or 
io  any  other  well-born  beauty.  And 
this  truth  got  borne  in  upon  Mrs. 
Lyon's  mind  some  way  or  other,  and 
was  a  very  shield  and  ouckler  to  her 
when  the  matter  was  mooted  by 
Blanche,  who,  in  accordance  wi& 
her  plan  of  putting  the  fiureat  &ce 
on  what  must  bci,  aaked— 

*  When  are  you  thinking  of  going 
tDMr.Talbofsmamma?'  , 

'  Well,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to 
go  thece  as  soon  as  possible,  Blanche/ 
Mrs.  Lyon  replied,  with  an  important 
fBmestness  that  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  amusing  to  Blanche 
if  the  lady  who  displayed  it  had  not 
been  her  own  mother.  '  As  soon  as 
possible;  for  poor  Wsb  Tklbot  is 
quite  alone—no  one  to  see  after  her.  I 
fihall  not  be  able  to  reconcile  it  to  my 
sonscienoe  to  delay  unnecessarily/ 


Blanche  checked  a  laugh,  and  ha- 
zarded afow guesses  in  the  depths 
of  her  soul  as  to  the  present  state  of 
the  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Lyon  designed 
to  play  the  part  of  gmde,  pluloeo- 
pher,  and  friend.  'I  will  be  no 
nindrance  to  you,  mamma.  Tell  me 
your  arrangements,  and  I  will  fall 
in  with  them/ she  said,  quickly ;  and 
when  she  said  that,  Mrs.  Lyon  felt 
a  little  disappointed,  in  that  she 
had  put  on  such  trusty  armour 
for  nothing,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
a  little  cloud  of  obstacles  to  a  de- 
parture. 

'  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can 
get  away  from  here  at  a  di^'s  notice/ 
she  began,  in  a  gentle,  imured  tone. 
*  They  are  not  like  low  lodgings— - 
most  respectable,  and,  I  will  say, 
most  comfortable.  I  cannot  leave 
them  all  in  a  hurry,  as  if  I  thought 
them^as  if  they  were— as  if  I 
had • 

'Certainly  not/  Blanche  inter- 
rupted, as  Mrs.  Lyon  floundered 
hopelessly  into  a  lal^yrinth  of  the 
mistiest  meanings— 'certainly  not. 
The  longer  we  stay  here  the  better, 
I  think/ 

'  There  it  is/  Mrs.  Lyon  struck  in, 

Querulously :  '  you're  just  like  your 
ither,  Blancno— never  satisfled  with 
what  I  do,  though  I  always  try  to 
do  for  the  best' 

'  Well,  mother,  shall  I  say  that 
the  sooner  we  go  liie  better  T'Blanche 
replied,  good-temperedly. 

'  Ahl  there  you  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  Mrs.  Lyon  r^ 
sumed,  looking  round  at  the  walls 
and  fire-irons,  as  if  she  would  ask 
them  to  bear  witness  to  the  justice 
and  truth  of  what  she  was  saymg, 
— '  always  wanting  to  do  things  in  a 
hurry,  without  weighing  the  conso- 

Siences— just  like  your  poor  dear 
ther.  ''The  sooner  we  go  the 
better."  Ifseaiqr  to  say  that,  Blanche 
—very  easy  to  say  it;  but  I  have  to 
think  and  consider— and  reflect' 

Mrs.  I^yon  pronounced  the  last 
word  as  if  it  was  something  that  dif- 
fered widely  from  everything  else 
which  she  nad  declared  she  had  to 
do— pronounced  it  in  a  tone  of  suf- 
fering triumph,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  conclusive  air  that  might 
almost  have  been  the  offspring  ol 
deep  thought  and  decided  convic- 
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tikm.  BlaDfihe-was  not  deluded  into 
Boppoemg  it  to  be  tiiiB  though,  d» 
hmw  it  intimately.  Me&  Lyon  pie- 
eently  went  on— 

'I  faftTeto  think  and  oonsider  and 
xe6eet,aB  I  hope  jnoa  will  have  learnt 
to  do  when  youTe  my  age.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  Mr.  Talbot  sn^ 
pose  that  I  am  impatient  to  go 
then ;  and  I  am  not  going  till  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  and  can  go  there 
comfortably..  Tea  eat  nothing, 
Blanche;  what  is  the  matter ?' 

*  Nothing/  Blanche  replied.  The 
matter  was,  that  she  was  donbiing 
her  own  oapkbility  not  only  of  being 
a  passive  witness  'of  all  this,'  as  she 
phrased  it,  bat  of  seeing  others  see 
it  too;  doabting  her  own  capability 
of  snfieriQg  this,  and  detennining 
that  if  Miss  Talbot  proTcd  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  be  like  Mrs.  SoU 
ton  she  (Blanche)  coTild  not  stMod 
it. 

A  few  days  aflsr  this  the  test 
commenced.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lyon 
at  Mr.  and  Miss  Talbot's  eameat 
request  took  np  their  abode  in 
Yiotoria  Street,  and  now  the  interest 
of  this  stoiy  commences  in  the  meet- 
ing of  Bhmche  and  Beatrix— the 
two  women  who  were  bom  to  cross 
each  other^s  paths,  to  pain  and  in- 
jnro  one  aaotheflf-rto  whose  intro- 
duction to  each  other  all  that  has 
been  written  has  been^but  a  pre- 
liminary strain. 

Mis.  Sutton  had  blandly  tolfm- 
ieered  to  come  herself  and  to  bring 
her  husband  and  Lionel  to  qpend 
the  first  evening,  and  obviate  any- 
luting  like  awkwacdnees.  She  had 
made  the  offer  to  Beatrix  in  a  sweet 
oonsiderate  way,  that  won  Beatrix's 
immediate  acceptance  of  it  Miss 
Talbot  had  her  rewuNl  wiien  the 
time  arrived,  and  with  it  Mrs.  Botton, 
for  Mr.  Bathurst  aecomjpanied  them, 
and  Mr.  Batlmrst  had  m  the  coarse 
of  a  few  meetings  recommended 
himself  largely  to  Trixy.  The  one 
drawback  she  permitted  herself  to 
feel  to  the  ploasnieof  his  society  on 
this  occasion  was,  that  Edgar  was 
palpably  a  touch  leas  than  pleased 
to  see  Frank  Bathxust  Trixy  would 
not  pennit  herself  to  search  for  a 
reason  for  this  .almost  imperaeptible 
ahade  of  diflferenee;  indeed,  she 
zeaolntely  looked  away  &om  it  when 


it  obtruded  itself  upon  her  notioe. 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  less  scrupuloas. 

'  Let  XLS  hope  that  the  kinship  is  a 
well-established  foot,  for  they  cer- 
tainly seem  more  than  kind  to  each 
other,'  she  whispered  to  Beatrix, 
while  Fkank  Bathurst  was  pooling 
out  a  plaintive,  low^4oned  rqnoach 
to  Miss  I^on  for  not  having  replied 
to  his  advances  towards  a  good 
understanding  long  aga  And 
Beatrix  replied — 

'And  why  should  they  mt  be 
more  than  kind,  Marian?  I  know 
of  no  reason;'iand  ached  to  know 
that  there  was  no  reaaon,  ao  ftr  as 
she  was  herself  concerned,  and 
checked  a  little  aigh  at  the  speedy 
Beeming  defalcation  of  this  man 
wiiom  ^e  had  only  known  the  other 
day ,  and  tried  to  think '  what  a  well- 
matched  pair  thev  woald  be,'  and 
oould  not  heartily  approve 
neveriiheless. 

They  were  a  very 
bright  pair,  a  pair  that  took  to  each 
other  joyoualy  and  suddenly,  causing 
Mrs.  Lyon  to  undergo  moat  wender- 
fnl  tranwtkmfl  of  fioeling  as  she 
marked  them.  Mr.  Talbot  became  a 
mere  nothing  in  her  estanation,  and 
Frank  Bathurst  stood  revealed  at 
oBoe  as  the  fitting  and  proper  man, 
foredoomed  by  natoze  and  old  Mr. 
Lf  on  to  marry  her  daogliter.  She 
almost  deported  herself  hiaughtilyito 
the  Talbots  imder  tbe  influence  oi 
this  conviction,  and  judioioualy  mur- 
mured her  belief  m  its  being  a  well- 
founded  one  into  Trixy  Talbof s  ear. 

So  it  came  to  pacB  tibat  more  than 
one  heart  ached  and  beat  high  and 
painfoUy  beneath  Edgar  Talbofs 
roof  that  night,  after  they  had 
separated  on  the  agreement  of  all 
meeting  at  Frank  Bathooif  a  studio 
the  following  day. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depict  what  were  the  prevailing  sen- 
sations of  Bliss  Talbot  and  BUmche 
Lyon  on  this  their  first  meeting. 
The  nxtemal  aspect  waa  lair  and 
pleasant  enough,  for  they  wore  both 
graciooa-manMred  women,  ^^  * 
good  deal  of  cultivation  superadded 
to  their  innate  refinement;  and  it 
would  have  jarred  upon  their  tastes 
to  diow  other  than  a  very  smooth 
social  suifooe.  But  they  did  not 
conceive  and  instantly  develop  a 
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devoted  atiacfameiit  md  eDflnuiutie 
adminiioB  for  ene  ataottier.  To  a 
eertun  degne  Beatrix  Taibot  was  in 
the  pjaee  of  power,  and  the  half- 
oanaeuNMMiB  thatelie  vaa  ikda  may 
hare  faeen  ihe  eauae  of  the  i&ade  of 
zestraiBt  which  made  iiaelf  iMau£B0t 
in  her  demeinonrtwo  or  three  tiowB 
—a  shade  which  she  strove  to  dispel 
qnickly  in  har  snnmeet  way,  bnt 
which  aemamed  kmg  enoogh  te 
Mm.  Satton  to  remark  it,  and  to 
fitthom  the  cause  of  it  to  a  oertain 
extent. 

^Thfiie  is  aGnsetbhig  vei7  ineon- 
grnoas  between  Miss  Lyon's  po* 
fiition  and  her  coosin;  to  which 
do  yon  thiiOc  her  beet  adapted?' 
the  married  sister  kindly  asked 
Beatrix ;  and  Beatrix  replied — 

'  I  won't  indulge  in  vsgne  specnla- 
iioBS  abofot  her;'  and  then  immedi- 
ately added, '  there  is  something  in- 
congmooB  in  Mr.  Batfannt's  coosin 
heoig  about  in  the  world  in  this  way ; 
it  nmst  atrike  them  footii  pajafiiily/ 

'  No,  pleaanrably  rather ;  he  is  at 
oDoe  patroniaing  and  adoring,  ktd 
and  loTei'— King  Gophetna  on  a 
small  scale— and  a  gratified  artist 
Poor  Trixy  I  yoor  reign  is  over.' 

'  It  nevar  commenced.' 

'Indeed  it  did,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether inglorious;  traces  of  yonr 
rule  axe  to  be  aera  fai  hfs  etodio ;  he 
has  sketbhed  yon  In  Ibr  his  yemn, 
sad  I  donrt  ttikdc  Miss  Lyon  will 
snooeed  yon  there,  for  he  wonM 
have  so  mndi  trouble  in  idealizing 
her  nose  into  proper  proportion  that 
he  woqM  weuy  of  that  type  sooner 
thsn  of  yonrs.  We  will  ask  Lionel 
whiyt  he  tidhks  about  ft.  Lioaelf 

liooel  came  at  her  call,  and 
liitened  to  her  resnrks,  aad  then 
declafed  himself  incapable  of  throw- 
ing any  light  on  his  friend's  final 
electkni  tMner  in  the  matter  of 
Yenus  or  anything  else.  In  reply 
to  Mrs.  fintlon's  mquiry,  'l^ould 
you  say  he  is  a  manying  man^ 
Lionel?'  Lionel  answered,  '  Ko,  in- 
deed -  eoy  more  ^an  I  dboold  say 
that  he  is  not  a  marrying  man.' 

'fflionid  yon  like  him  to  many 
Beatrix?*  She  whispered  this  ea- 
geriy,  eattlng  Beatrix  ont  of  the 
convenwfckm  by  the  low  tone  rtie 
used.  lionel's  reply  was  made 
m  an  etfoailj  k>w  tone. 


*  No,  certainly  not." 

'Then  yon  know  something  about 
him — something  against  him  T 

'About  him, yes;  against  him, not 
abieath.' 

'If  he  does  not  marry  Trixy  he 
will  that  IGsB  Lyon,  msrk  my 
words.' 

'  Lionel  turned  his  head  and  looked 
atthe  pair  mentioned.  'That  would 
be  better  far,'  he  said. 

'  Why  so?  you  do  know  something 
against  him,  lionel.' 

'I  only  know  that  he  has  the 
germs  of  moonetancy  in  him;  the 
latest  thing  is  apt  to  be  1^  best  in 
his  eyes.  If  theshadow  of  achange 
Ml,  Miss  Lyon  would  either  arrrat 
it  or  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  it. 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  Beatrix.' 

'Then  you'll  all  come  to  our 
studio  to-morrow?'  Mr.  Bathurst 
exclaimed,  interruptiug  the  con-  i 
versation  at  this  juncture  by  coming 
up  to  them.  '  Miss  I^on  nfttses  to 
be  considered  an  art  enthxiBiast,  but 
she  is  good  enough  to  be  interested 
in  my  works;  what  time  will  you 
iNHne?* 

*8ha»  it  be  two?'  Mm  Sutton 


[t  flhall  be  two,  and  it  shall  be 
luncheon,'  Mr.  Bathurst  replied. 
And  then  Blanche  joined  them,  and 
TBCommenoed  the  old  game  of  self- 
assertion,  which  she  had  played 
down  at  the  Orange  agaiDSt  Mrs. 
Sutton,  by  saying— 

'Until  I  know  whether  or  not 
the  plan  eaits  my  mxyther,  I  can  say 
nothing.^ 

'  Nor  I,  of  course,'  Beatrix  patin, 
hurriedly. 

'  You  can  go  with  me,'  Mrs.  Sutton 
said,  with  a  wiril-mariced  emphasis 
on  the  'yon/  which  completely 
excluded  Blanche  from  the  proposed 
arrangement 

'Thanks;  but  Mrs.  Lyxm  will 
order  my  goings  now,  Marian,' 
Trixy  replied,  with  a  tamnility  she 
would  not  have  expressed  if  her 
sister  had  not  offered  a  slight  to 
Btanche.  Tbim  Mrs.  Lyon  rejohied 
them  witii  ecnne  knitting  whieA  had 
been  specially  designed  for  this 
evenings  employment,  towaids 
which  end  it  hwl  been  carefully  put 
away  in  the  most  remote  comer  of 
her  largest  trunk.    She  wae  acqui- 
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eseent  and  aaxbos  to  oblige  er&ry 
one  on  the  plan  being  mooted  to 
her,  and  then  ehe  was  assailed  by 
saddening  doubts  as  to  her  being 
wanted.  'Tonng  people  liked  being 
by  themselves,'  she  observed;  and 
then  at  once  proceeded  to  qualify 
that  statement  by  declaring  tluit  she 
'  should  not  think  of  letting  Miss 
Talbot  and  Blanche  go  alone,  not 
for  a  moment' 

*  Then  it  is  settled,  mamma,  we  go 
at  two  ?*  Blanche  said,  hastily. 

'  If  that  homr  snils  Mr.  Talbot  and 
Mr.Bathnrst'  Mrs.  Lyon  was pain- 
fally  anxions  to  propitiate  every  one. 

'  That  is  all  nndentood,'  Blanche 
explained;  and  then  they  parted: 
Mrs.  9atton  whispering  to  her  sister, 
as  she  took  leave,  'Your  duenna  is 
a  ddlgfatfol  person;  your  position 
will  be  a  touMi  less  ridiculous  than 
her  daughter's— there  is  consokfeion 
in  thai' 

'Thanks  for  ofllaring  it,'  Trizy 
replied,  wearily.  Then  she  had  to 
give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Bathuisi 

*  You  will  see  to-morrow  what 
cause  I  have  to  be  grateful  to  you. 
Miss  Talbot,'  he  said,  as  her  great 
violet  ^yes  met  his  rather  reproach- 
fiiUy ;  and  she  could  think  of  nothing 
more  brilliant  to  reply  than  '  Shall 
I  indeed?' 

'  Yes,  indeed  you  will ;  and  I  owe 
you  another  debt :  you  are  the  cause 
of  my  knowing  my  cousin  at  last' 

'Ah!  good  night!'  Trixy [evi- 
dently wanted  no  verbal  reward  for 
this  good  deed;  she  turned  away 
almost  impatiently  from  his  thanks 
to  say  'good-bye'to  her  brother. 

Presently,  for  the  first  time  that 
evening.  Miss  Lyon  found  herself 
near  to  Lionel  Talbot 

'May  we  see  your  picture,  too?' 
she  asked. 

'I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
showing  it  to  you.' 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

'  No,  no— neither  pleasure,  nor  re- 
luctance, nor  any  other  active  feel- 
ing. You  won't  care  a  bit  what  we 
thmk— and  you  will  be  so  right' 
She  dropped  her  voice  suddenly  in 
uttering  the  last  words;  they  fell 
upon  Ms  ears  alone. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously say  that  he  should  be  very 
much  interested  as  to  what  they 


thought  of  his  work;  therefore  he 
did  not  answer  her  for  a  &w  mo- 
ments. During  those  few  momestB 
a  slight  transition  took  place  in  his 
miad  respecting  his  interlocutor,  and 
80  he  told  her,  honestly  Qnoagh,tbat 
he  should  care  for  her  opinion:  'and 
you  will  give  it  tome,aAd  mealone, 
will  you  not?'  he  added,  earnestly. 

'So  belt;  she  said, lightly.  'I 
have  given  the  same  promise  to 
my  cousin.  I  should  give  the  same 
promise  to  a  dozen  nsen,  if  they 
asked  me-and  probably  break  it' 

She  looked  up  questioningly  into 
his  &ce  as  she  put  .the  probahilily 
before  him. 

'  As  &r  as  I  am  ooncetned  yoa 
will  keep  it?' 

'IthinklshaU.' 

'Iknowyou  wilL' 

'And  you  will  not  care  whether  I 
do  or  not  Praise  or  hlasaae,  it's  all 
alike  to  you,  Mr.  Bathnrst  say&' 

'And  as  a  rule  he  is  right,'Lioiiel 
replied,  laughing :  and  Blanche  felt 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  plear 
sant  to  bethfiexoeptioniGJ^x«ci«aded 
one. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

'  WHA3  ABB  THX  WILD  WAVD  8A1IK0?' 

Mr.  Talbot  had  been  feelinjg:  too 
profoundly  dissatisfied  vrith  himself 
and  the  result  of  his  schemes  for  bis 
sister's  social  well-bein^,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  drawmg^room  en- 
tertainment which  has  just  been 
sketched.  Absence  really  had  made 
his  heart  grow  fonder.  The  months 
that  had  elapsed  since  that  time  of 
thehr  being  together  at  the  Grange 
had  ripened  his  admiration  for 
Blanche  Lyon  into  love.  Fiom  the 
moment  he  looked  upon  her  again 
— seeing  her  there  in  his  own  house, 
sitting  by  his  fireside  as  if  she  were 
at  home— knowing  that  she  would 
be  there  to  say  'good  momiog'  to 
him  when  he  went  out,  that  her 
welcoming  word  and  smile  would  be 
a  thing  that  might  be  his  eyezy 
night,  when  he  came  back  wearied 
with  the  burden  and  heat  of  theday 
—the  moment  he  saw  her  ag^and 
realized  all  this,  he  determined  to 
win  her  if  he  oould.  No  conddeca- 
tion  of  fortune  should  stay  him.  He 
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would  joBt  wait  for  some  one  of  his 
mftny  important  ventures  to  come  to 
a  snoceasfol  issne,  and  then  he 
would  marry  Miss  Lyon^  if  she 
would  hare  him. 

Six  mcmths  ago  he  would  not 
have  inserted  this  clause  in  his 
mental  deohiration  of  intentions. 
But  now  the  doubt  sprang  into 
strong  and  hisly  being,  and  would 
not  be  banished  as  a  mere  creature 
of  his  disordered  imagination.  Six 
months  ago  he  had  very  naturally 
thought  of  Miss  Lyon  as  a  girl  living 
in  deep  and  rarely  broken  seclusi<m, 
as  an  intellectual  creature  who 
would  unavoidably  contrast  him 
iiftvourably  with  other  breakers  of 
the  same.  Insensibly  he  had  pre- 
sumed on  the  position,  and  nad 
brought  all  his  energies  to  bear  upon 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how 
he  should  sratify  hmiself  with  her 
sodefy,  anaat  we  same  time  keep 
himself  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
having  any  intentions  whatever.  He 
had  played  his  cards  well ;  but  he 
began  to  faar  that  he  had  played 
them  for  other  people,  when  Frank 
Bathurstcame  in  Mrs.  Sutton's  wake, 
and«  (m  the  unassailable  plea  of  con- 
sanguinity, monopolized  Blanche's 
attention— attention  ^i^ch  she  gave 
wiiii  a  winning  glsdness  that  planted 
thorns  in  the  pillow  of  the  man  who 
knew  that  his  reputation  as  a  grave 
business  man  nad  prevented  his 
getting  as  near  to  her  during  long 
days  spent  together  as  this  gay 
stranger  had  managed  to  get  in  an 
hour  by  aid  of  a  certain  calm  auda- 
city that  sat  upon  him  graceftilly 
enougfh.  He  compelled  himself  to 
allow  that  it  was  natural,  fitting, 
and  well  that  Blanche  should  be 
fascinated  from  him  b^  a  man  so 
mudi  brighter  than  himself;  yet, 
withal,  he  could  not  quite  free  her 
from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  which 
his  sore  heart  brought  against  her. 
It  was  grievous  to  him  that  his  love 
should  nave  been  the  direct  cause  of 
her  meeting  with  her  cousin.  And 
now  his  love  was  nothing  to  her, 
and  her  cousin  would  be  everything. 
So  he  told  himself  as  he  sat 
sulkily  behind  a  magazine  watching 
them,  and  being  injured  by  them  in 
every  tone  they  used  and  every 
glance  th^  gave.    In  his  jealous 


injuatioe,  he  would  neither  be  quite 
one  of  them,  nor  would  he  quite  set 
himself  apart  from  them.  It  was  not 
the  least  painful  prick  that  he  got 
that  night  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  unfeignedly  blind  to  hu  being, 
or  having  cause  to  be,  injured.  It 
was  abnost  a  reUef  to  him  to  blame 
Marian  for  having  brought  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst  to  his  house;  a  relief  he 
sought  to  the  full  by  censuring  Mrs. 
Sutton  to  her  husband,  who  did  care 
for  it,  instead  of  to  hemelf,  who 
would  not  have  done  so.  '  We  have 
only  Lionel's  word  for  his  being  a 
decent  fellow/  he  said,  severely,  to 
Mark  Sutton;  'and  here  is  Mttian 
taking  him  into  the  bosom  of  the 
fiunily  without  hesitation.  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  check  it.' 

'He  is  related  to  the  Lyons/ 
Mark  Sutton  said,  by  way  of  extenu« 
ating  Marianas  last  offence. 

'  A  relation  they  have  shunned 
until  now,  when  he  is  thrust  upon 
them  in  my  house  by  my  sister. 
Marian  will  do  as  she  likes  as  long 
as  you'll  let  her;  but  I  shall  tell 
Lionel  that  I  can  have  no  Bohe- 
mians here  while  Beatrix  is  with  me ' 

*  He  has  one  of  the  finest  proper- 
ties in  shire/  Mr.  Sution  re- 
plied. '  You  can't  shut  him  out  on 
the  score  you  have  stated.  Beatrix 
couldn't  do  better— and  you  want 
her  to  many  welL' 

'  Beatrix  ia  much  too  sensible  a 
girl  to  caie  for  him.' 

'Perhaps  you  don't  think  the 
same  of  Miss  LyonV  Mr.  Sutton, 
asked,  laughii^ly ;  but  Edgar  Tal- 
bot only  looked  moody  by  way  of  a 
reply ;  so  Mark  deemed  it  prudent 
to  turn  the  subject;  and  soon  after 
they  had  all  separated,  as  has  been 
told. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
the  plan  of  visiting  the  studio  was  a 
specially  obnoxious  one  to  Edgar 
Talbot  He  was  strongly  moved 
once  or  twice  to  set  his  face  against 
Beatrix's  going,  and,  by  so  doing, 
putting  an  end  to  the  arrange- 
ment But  he  remembered  that  ii 
he  did  this  it  would  be  usurping 
some  of  the  authority  over  his  sister 
which  he  had  formally  vested  in 
Mrs.  Lyon.  In  his  heart  he  called 
that  lady  a  weak-minded,  unreason- 
ing, iiijudicious  simpleton,  for  her 
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rady  ifloeptnuw  of  the  invitatiou ; 
and  the  fiul  fixee  of  hie  own  ttant- 
pnvest  fc41y  tbbl  hm^mg  giren  her  tto 
xeins  came  lloodijig  in  upon  his 
miiid  Bat  for  the  ^6n»,  at  letBt,  he 
was  bonnd  to  i^uek  what  be  had 
plantedy  Mtorlj  ae  it  pricked  him. 
The  antbonly  he  had  Teeted  in  a 
f ooliah  wonait  mtnt  be  QphM  by 
him  lor  his  own  credif  a  sake,  vntil 
Blanchft  Bumned  him  or  miirred  1dm 
I7  marrTmg  aome  one  dae.  Hewaa 
qmte  reaolred  now  neihing  bvt  her 
own  -wSH  ahonld  stand  betwym 
tiien.  So^  otrt  of  oonaidemtaon  fer 
his  own  lepatetion  for  eoosistenej, 
Edgar  Talbot  placed  no  obatnietion 
in  their  patii  to  the  atadio  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Neverlheleaa  they  did 
not  leaoh  it  until  an  hofv  after  tiie 
appointed  time,  direra  uiforeaeea 
aocideBta  and  erenla  InVing  00- 
cnrred  to  delay  then. 

In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Lyon  had 
been  sadttm  wittt  a  sndden  doabi 
aa  to  the  pertet  propriety  of  taking 
two  yoong  giria  to  see  two  yoang 
men.  Had  she  made  known  this 
donbt  to  Eter  Talbot  he  woidd 
only  too  i^adly  hai«  atrengihened 
it  into  a  deeiuon  agamst  the  trip. 
Bnt  one  of  these  fiuit  instmcta  with 
which  Mis.  Lyon  waa  endowed  in 

Sfle<rfroaaoning  powera  aated  hor 
m  dung  the  yesy  thing  ftat 
would  haTe  been  most  pleamog  to 
the  man  ahe  desized  to  i^ease,  and 
most  distasteful  to  her  danghter. 
She  argued,  sagacioasly  enough, 
that  if  she  seemed  to  Atrost  her- 
setf  and  her  own  force  of  diseri- 
minatkm,  that  Mr.  Talbot  woold 
Tery  probably  go  and  do  l&ewiae. 
On  the  oliier  hand,  she  told  herself 
that  *  two  heads  were  better  than 
one/  and  Blanche's  beiog  the  only 
available  head  for  the  service,  Hjol 
Lyon  went  and  not  exactly  eon^ 
salted  her  daughter,  bnt  grew  con- 
versatioDal  abcmt  the  diflksully. 

'  One  really  hard^  knows  wlni 
to  do,  when  there  are  so  many  ^ 
think  about,'  Mrs.  Lyon  oommenoed, 
going  into  Blanche's  room  just  as 
that  young  lady  had  finished  array- 
ing herself  for  the  expedition.  It 
was  ludf-paat  one^  and  witfa&n  MIbs 
Lyon's  memory  her  moiiier  had 
never  achieved  the  easiest  toilet  in 
leas  than  an  hour* 


Blanche  looked  round  carelesBly, 
and  saw  that  Mia  Lyon  had  net  so 
nmoh  as  untied  her  cap  towuds 
getting  into  her  bonnet,  also  that 
she  bSkd  a  look  of  being  what  she 
herself  termed  '  flustered.' 

'  What  m  yotirdifllcuIty,.mother?' 

'Why,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  see  the  good  of  our  going  to  Mr. 
Bathurst^  house.' 

'  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  yon  did 
not  say  ao  before,'  Blanche  replied, 
anietly.  '  Miss  Talbot  is  m  the 
drawing-room^  dressed,  and  wvti&g 
for  you.* 

'  There  rt  o,'Mrs.  Lyon  answered, 
triumphantly,  looking  round  ap- 
peatingly  at  the  coriier  of  the  room 
as  if  rae  were  requeetrng  it  to  take 
nottoeof  themamfold  obstacles  that 
impeded  her  progresB  through  the 
wwid— 'there  it. is  I  oDonefercn 
do  what  one  isels  one  ought  to  do 
when  one  has  to  Hdnk  for  so  many 
peopla' 

Blanche  began  moving  seme  of  flie 
scent-bottles  on  the  dreasing-table. 
It  was  a  habit  of  hers  to  g^e  her 
hands  abundani»  emj^yment  wheor  ^ 
ever  Mrs.  Lyon  launched  into  the 
illustzmtive  stjle  of  argument  and 

2K)ke  of  henctf  as  'aoa'  She  was 
ways  hard  io  follow  on  such  occa- 
sions; she  was  speeiany  hard  to 
fi^ownow. 

'  Don't  let  me  add  to  your  i^- 
oulties,  mother,'  Blanche  said,  psr 
tiently,  after  a  fow  moments'  paose. 
Her  heart^no,  but  her  fhupy— was 
very  mmdi  set  upon  12d8  visit  to 
tiie  studio.  Still  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candla 

'  I  think  you  m^t  let  me  speak 
of  them,  Blanche,  without  goiiigofif 
at  a  tangent  in  that  way.'  hbaLyon 
med  Ihe  tone  of  opprmad  rectrtnde 
—a  tone  that  is  very  haid  to  hflsr 
when  the  hearer  knows  very  well 
that  them  is  neither  oppression  nor 
rectitude  in  the  case.  The  scent- 
bottles  and  one  or  two  other  trifles 
were  moved  with  oderr^  now;  and 
Blancho  sought  to  check  her  riaiDg 
anger  by  speculating  as  to  whether 
she  shouki  ever  seem  a  wearisome, 
unreaaoning  woman,  and  wbetHer 
she  ahonld  ever  come  to  consider 
fife  insufficiently  stodked  with  leftl 
trials,  and  so  fall tothe  xuanufaetare 
of  sfaaor  ones  for  ttie  stopzfjing 
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of  heraelf,  md  ihe  wwidflning  of 
others. 

Wbilo  Blanehe  pondered  on  tiieae 
poaafailitifiB  Mrs.  lijaa  lapsed  from 
the  loftily  injiued  into  the  fiuniliurly 
emioiis  toiDei 

'  I  w9tB  going  to  My  when  70a 
went  off  at  a  iaogent'  (this  kst^  ts 
wili  he  seen,  was  afimmrile  ionn  of 
expressioii  of  the  worthy  lady's,  who 
a&eted  it  partly  beeaasB  she  had 
heaid  her  mother  nee  it,  partly  hfr- 
caiiae  it  had  always  irritated  her 
hnsband,  and  chie^  heeango  she 
was  hopelessly  in  the  dark  as  to 
any  meaning  it  might  possibly  haTe), 
'  I  was  going  to  say  when  yoa  went 
off  at  a  tangent  in  that  way ,  Blandoke^ 
tiiat  I  thyE  Mws  TaLbot  is  a  little 
too  amdods  to  go  and  look  at  the 
piotnxes.  Pictores,  indeed!  stnff 
and  noosensa^' 

'Bather  pfsmatora  to  describe 
them  so  before  yoa  ha^  seen  them/ 

•Winch  so?  What?*  Mrs.  Lyon 
asked*  lasily ;  and  then,  on  Blanche 
onrtty  leplyiDg,  'Thft  pjotares/ 
Mis.  I^ron  pnooeeded  to  set  forth 
a  lengthy  statement  as  to  how  ahe 
had  not  meast  them,  and  how  if 
Ab  had  meant  tibem,  periiaps 
Bkmcbe  woold  find  when  she  had 
arrived  at  her  (Mrs.  Lyon's)  age  that 
if  she  had  done  so  it  would  not  be 
anything  so  yery  foolish  and  rid>- 
enlons  as  she  was  soRy  and  giisved 
to  see  Blandie  (like  her  poor  dear 
fotber)  ehoee  to  think  ererytiung 
that  did  not  iall  in  with  her  views. 
When  the  act  of  accnsation  was 
read  down  to  this  point  Mrs.  Lyon 
grew  a  little  oat  of  breath;  and 
Blanche  (feeling  very  k^ess  about 
reaching  the  stodio  now)  gently 
protested  that,  as  ahe  had  not  given 
voice  to  any  particalar  views,  there 
was  a  shade  of  injustice  in  her 
mother  saying  that  f^be  (Blanehe) 
was  den^3g  that  which  did  not 
meettheoL 

'  Bat  theie^  I  soppose  Imost  go,' 
Mrs.  Lyon  observed,  irrelevantly, 
and  with  an  aor  of  marty^<nn,  when 
Blanche  ceased  spelling.  The 
well-meaning  bat  initating-man* 
nered  woman  was  in  reality  i^eaaed 
and  feeUy  eicited  at  the  ittoapeet 
of  the  little  expedition,  which  par- 
took of  the  natoxe  of  dissipation. 
She  waa  pleased  at  the  prospect; 


she  would  have  been  disappointed 
with  the  keen,  fresh  disappoint- 
ment of  inezper&anoe  if  the  plan  had 
come  to  nothing.  Tet,  withal,  she 
ooold  not  refrain  from  doubting 
and  demnrring  about  it,  intiie  hope 
of  giving  it  additional  importance. 

'There!  I  sappose  I  most  go,' 
she  retterated,  as  Blanche  main- 
tained the  dead  silenee  which  is 
the  sole  saSognaid  sach  natares  as 
hers  have  against  domestio  broils. 
Then  Mrs.  I^on  made  a  httle  bosi- 
ness  oContying  her  cap,  and  finally 
conveyed  herself  oat  of  ihe  room 
with  almost  a  smile  on  her  fiioe,  and 
with  the  proad  oonvietion  at  her 
heart  that  she  had  deported  herself 
as  became  the  guiding  star  and 
responsible  pesBon  of  the  Talbot 
hensehold. 

The  girl  she  had  left  Blood  mo- 
tionlesa  for  a  few  minates,  and  then 
lifted  her  head  suddenly,  and  knked 
athenelf  inthegkns.  'What  am 
I?  morolly  or  mentally  wanting, 
that  I  let  that  sort  of  thing  goad 
me  into  this,'  she  asked,  as  ahe 
gKBSd  at  her  crimson  chada  and 
angry  eyes ;  *  ifs  only  asoxiuse  fll- 
hxunoar,  <ni|y  a  haMt  of  qnemlona- 
lieB8,only  the  resalt  of  long  years  of 
snziely,  care^and  disappoizdment  on 
an  origmaUy  mild,  dnetile  naftnre ; 
hnt  it's  detestable  to  m&' 

The  stonn  bsoke  as  she  nttered 
the  words  '  detestable  to  me,'  and 
she  shivered  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  force  of  her  own  fory.  For  a 
mmate  she  leant  back  against  tho 
bed-post,  patting  her  hand  np  to 
the  eyes  tnat  were  blinded  bv  the 
hot  feehng  which  die  wonld  not 
suffer  to  wen  away  m  tears.  There 
then  came  to  her  aid  the  reflection 
that  this  was  a  harden  that  most 
be  borne;  that  it  was  in  reality 
trifling  ('  I'd  prefor a  b»woe^  for  aU 
that/  she  thought),  and  that,  after 
all,  other  people  endoxed  woree 
thingsl  So  the  GRBsen  ebbed  away 
Ikom  her  cheeks,  and  the  angry  light 
faded  from  her  ^es;  and  she  was 
presently  the  hnllianty  beaatifal, 
ught-heavted  Miss  Lyon  once  more, 
as  i^e  made  her  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, indacting  herself  into  a 
pair  of  ailver  grey  gloves  as  sho 
walked. 

MissTUlbot  was  sitting  there,  bon- 
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Dotted  and  cloaked,  trying  to  read, 
and  betraying,  in  the  nervous  start 
ebe  gave  and  tried  to  cover  as 
Blanche  entered,  a  hardly -sabdued 
impatience,  and  a  consciousness  of 
its  not  being  well  to  feel  the  same, 
that  told  its  own  tale  to  her  sister- 
woman. 

*  I  thought— I  hoped  it  was  Mrs. 
Lyon,*  she  began,  putting  her  book 
down  as  she  spoke;  and  Blanche 
saw— or  fencied  she  saw,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing— that  there 
was  ever  so  little  of  the  air  of  con- 
scious superiority  of  place  in  the 
way  Miss  Talbot  held  her  head  up, 
and  seemed  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion. For  an  instant  she  hesitated 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  should  give 
it.  Then— perhaps  she  sympathized 
with  the  impatience  in  some  degree 
— she  said— 

*  You  must  win  your  brother's 
forgiveness  for  mamma.  Miss  Talbot 
The  position  is  so  new  to  her  that 
she  was  overcome  by  a  sense  of  her 
responsibility  out  of  all  sense  of 
punctuality.' 

Beatrix  was  softened.  '  My  bro- 
ther, Edgar,  would  forgive  her 
readily  enough  if  Mrs.  Lyon  fought 
off  going  altogether,  I  believe,'  she 
said,  laughing.  Then  a  half  desire 
to  make  a  half  confidante  arose,  and 
was  checked,  and  rose  again,  and 
finally  was  softly  encouraged  forth 
by  Blanche. 

'  I  didnt  mean  that  brother.  Docs 
not  Mr.  Talbot— I  mean  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Talbot  cares  much  for 
art,  does  he?' 

Beatrix  shook  her  head.  'Not 
much.  He  said  last  night  to  me 
that  he  could  exist  till  May  without 
seeing  the  pictures,  and  should  have 
thought  I  could  do  the  same.' 

'  He  does  not  care  much  for  art  or 
for  artists,  does  he?'  Blanche  con- 
tinued. 

*  Our  own  brother  Lionel  is  one, 
you  know,'  Trixy  said,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  Blanche  to 
have  forgotten  that  fact,  though 
LioneFs  picture  was  nominally  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  con- 
templated visit 

'  Yes,  I  know/  Miss  Lyonanswered^ 

hurriedly ;  '  but  I  thought ' 

'  Of  oourae  you  could  not  think 


of  Lionel  as  such  an  artist  as  Mr. 
Bathurst,  your  cousin,*  Trixy  inter- 
rupted, in  a  tone  that  was  meant 
to  DC  apologetic  for  Lionel.  Before 
Blanche  could  retort,  'I  should  think 
not,'  Mrs.  Lyon  came  in,  and  the  two 
girls  were  saved  from  further  mis- 
understanding—for the  time. 

Being  already  late  for  their  ap- 
pointment when  they  started,  it  was 
only  in  the  order  of  things  that  they 
should  be  still  more  delayed  on  their 
way.  Mrs.  Lyon  had  a  pet  theory 
about  short  cuts.  It  was  a  theory 
that  was  not  based  upon  measure- 
ment, or  reason,  or  anything  tan- 
gible, but  upon  the  slightly  illogical 
sentence  that  '  short  outs  are  often 
the  longest'  So  this  day,  when  Miss 
Talbot  gave  Mr.  Bathurst's  address, 
and  added,  *  Through  the  Park  and 
out  at  the  Victoria  Gate,'  Mrs.  Lyon 
interpolated,  with  considerable  ear- 
nestness, '  1  should  say  Park  Lane/ 

*  Better  through  the  Park,'  Blanche 
said,  quickly,  settling  hersdf  back  in 
her  seat,  and  trying  to  catch  Miss 
Talbot's  eye,  and  telegraph  some- 
thing equivalent  to  'Stand  to  your 
guns'  to  her.  But  the  worthy  in- 
tention was  defeated;  Miss  Talbot 
looked  at  her  chaperone  and  re- 
peated, hesitatingly — 

'Through  Park  Lane  did,  you 
say?' 

'Yes,  certainly,  /  should  say.' 
Mrs.  Lyon  spoke  affably,  as  became 
one  who  was  victorious,  and  about 
the  beneficial  effects  of  whose  victory 
there  could  be  no  sane  doubt  Ac- 
cordingly the  order  was  given,  and 
they  drove  through  Park  Lane,  or 
rather  did  not  drive  through,  but 
got  into  a  block,  and  passed  an  un- 
eventful twenty  minutes  in  looking 
out  through  the  carriage  windows  at 
one  of  Pickford's  vans,  which  period 
of  quiescence  crushed  Mrs.  Lyon 
into  an  abject  frame  of  mind,  and 
rendered  her  specially  alive  to  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  joys  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  triumphs. 

*  Whenever  one  does  anything  for 
the  best,  one  is  suro  to  find  that  one 
had  better  have  let  things  go  tbe^r 
own  way,'  she  remarked,  by  way  of 
explanation,  when  at  last  they 
reached  Mr.  Bathurst's  house,  and 
the  two  young  men  came  from  the 
studio  to  meet  them  with  laughing 
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fvproaciieB  for  their  being  so  late. 
And  somehow  or  other  both  girls  felt 
the  explanation  to  be  all-sufficient, 
and  the  block  in  Park  Lane  a  &co- 
tions  trifle,  and  eTerything  as  plea- 
sant as  possible,  and  incapable  of 
improTement 

She  woald  have  sought  to  banish 
or  explain  away  the  fact,  if  it  had 
been  put  before  her  in  so  many 
words ;  bnt  it  was  a  &ct  that  Blanche 
Lyon  had  a  better  feeling  of  equality 
with  these  people  with  whom  she 
had  been  compelled  to  come  and 
hTe  in  a  dependent  position  when 
she  and  they  were  in  the  society  of 
Frank  Bathnrst,  her  cousin.  She 
was  grateful  to  the  good-tempered, 
good-booking,  educated,  rich  gentle- 
man for  being  her  relation.  Down 
«t  the  Grange,  where  she  had  been 
aJB  kindly,  conscientiously,  and  con- 
siderately treated  as  any  girl  (or,  at 
uny  rate,  any  girl  who  is  a  gover- 
ness) can  be,  she  had  still  been 
aware  that  she  was  so  treated  by  an 
•effort-^  tiny  and  admirably  con- 
oealed  one,  certainly,  but  still  an 
effort  Blanche  Lvon  was  a  girl  to 
the  fall  as  practical  and  sensible  as 
fihe  was  proud  and  sensitive ;  and  so, 
though  she  recognized  this  fioct,  she 
at  the  same  time  recognized  the  im- 
possibility of  its  ()eing  other  than  it 
was.  The  woman  who  stands  alone, 
witti  no  apparent  relations,  whose 
fnends  may  be  legion,  but  are  invi- 
sible, cannot,  and  cannot  expect  to 
be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  her  well-surrounded  compeers. 
It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
little  distinctions ;  and  far  more  in- 
justice is  awarded  (in  print)  to  the 
employers  than  to  the  employed. 
The  genus  'Qovemess'  has  been 
idealized  by  ill-usage,  in  fiction,  into 
a  very  &lse  position.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  teach  thousands  of 
young  women,  who  would  have  ac- 
cepted obscurity  as  their  birthright 
had  they  remained  in  their  fathers' 
homes,  to  gird  against  it  as  a  great 
wrong  when  they  find  it  their  por- 
tions in  the  homes  of  people  who 
reward  them  more  or  less  fiberally 
for  educating  their  (the  people's) 
children.  Blanche  Lyon  was  not  one 
of  this  order.  She  was  too  keenly 
alive  to  the  perfect  propriety  of  the 
mighty  system  of  g^ve  and  take  to 
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have  ever  weakly  wished  to  be  looked 
upon  as  other  than  she  was,  and  was 
remunerated  for  being.  Neverthe- 
less, though  she  had  never  felt  the 
situation  of  the  past  to  be  other 
than  perfectly  natural  and  becom- 
ing, she  did  feel  the  superiority  of 
that  of  the  present  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  known  as  the  cousin  of  a  man 
of  considerable  mark  in  the  set  in 
which,  however  good  their  will,  she 
still  must  be  regarded  as  not  quite 
one  of  them,  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  him  gladly  and  gallantly  put- 
ting forward  the  fact  of  this  rel»» 
tionshipasa  thing  of  which  he  had 
to  be  proud.  It  was  pleasanter  to 
know  that  she  was  not  regarded  any 
more  as  an  isolated  being,  but  ralher 
as  the  most  important  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  events  which  had 
made  Frank  Bathurst  what  he  was. 
The  old  talk  with  her  &ther,  held  on 
the  subject  of  old  Mr.  Lyon's  ofiiar, 
came  back  vividly  to  her  mind  as 
she  came  into  the  house  of  *  Bath- 
ursf  s  boy,'  and  knew  him  for  the 
motive-power  of  that  meeting. 

She  could  but  rejoice  in  him  for 
being  what  he  was,  and  (being  her- 
self) she  could  but  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  him  openly*  The  position 
can  readily  be  realized.  She  hked 
him  for  b^g  what  he  was,  and  she 
liked  him  ^e  better  for  being  it 
partiy  through  her  agency.  In  her 
rash,  impulsive,  ehivalrouB»  unad- 
vised giriishness,  she  had  rejected 
the  prospect  which  Frank  had  real- 
ized. More  of  the  old  conversation 
floated  back  in  scraps.  She  had  said 
perhaps  '  Bathurst^  boy  might  take 
a  fancy  to  her,'  and  her  father  had 
said  that  '  more  improbable  things 
occurred  frequentiy.'  But,  though 
she  remembered  this,  no  hope  of  its 
being  the  case  now  brightened  the 
sunshine  which  seemed  to  radiate 
from  his  presence,  and  warm  her 
into  closer  relationdiip  with  him.  It 
gladdened  her  to  her  soul's  core 
that  he  should  seem  taken,  dazzled, 
fond  of  her.  He  was  too  bright  and 
bonnie  for  the  bright  bonnie  woman 
who  had  unconsoioualy  helped  to 
shape  his  good  fortune,  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  his  interest  for  her. 

While  as  for  him,  he  was  a  man 
with  a  quick  eye  for  the  beautiful, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  for  tha 
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sympatbetio,  witb  a  catholicity  of 
seDtiment  respecting  the  lovable^ 
and,  as  liionel  Talbot  bad  said,  with 
the  germa  of  inconatancy  in  him. 
He  had  had  the  habit  of  loving  all 
that  was  lovely  from  his  boyhood, 
and  the  habit  had  got  him  into  moro 
than  one  bitterly-lamented  scrape. 
He  was  musical,  poetical,  artistic, 
aesthetic  altogether.  It  was  his  fate 
to  get  very  fond  very  often.  It  was 
his  iancy  to  be  tonchingly  gentle  to 
every  pair  of  beaatifnl  eyes  and  soft 
hands  that  respectively  brightened 
add  smoothed  his  path.  Hjs  affec- 
tions were  not  very  deep;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  shallow,  but 
they  were  marvelloqsly  wide.  His 
voice  always  took  a  tender  tone,  his 
eyes  always  had  a  loving  look  in 
them  when  he  addressed  a  yonng 
and  pretty  woman.  It  was  as  na- 
tural to  him  that  it  should  be  so 
as  that  he  should  gather  a  rose  with 
a  careful  hand,  or  ride  a  fine-mouthed 
horse  with  a  light  rein.  He  was  no 
gay  deceiver.  His  adoration  was 
invariably  tiioroughly  meant  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  His  sweet  words  never 
knew  a  false  ring.  His  likings  did 
not  always  die  away  when  the  object 
disappeared:  they  would  lay  in 
abeyance,  and  would  be  ready  to 
spring  up  greenly  again  when  the 
object  returned.  And,  with  all  this 
ficklcQessabontthemjhe  still  thought 
well  of  women,  believed  in  them  as 
in  beings  who  were  infinitely  purer 
and  better  than  himself.  It  was  a 
great  element  in  his  love  that  it 
never  turned  to  contempt  It  waned 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  it  never  woke 
np  disgusted  with  that  it  had  for- 
merly delighted  in ;  and  this  must  be 
added  in  its  favour,  that  hitherto  it 
had  never  &llen  upon  unworthy 
objects. 

These  two  young:  women,  both 
beautiful,  both  well  inclined  to  him, 
neither  of  whom  he  had  known  a 
month  ago,  were  great  sources  of 
joy  to  him  just  now.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  make  plans  and  lay  schemes. 
He  took  things  as  they  came,  and 
brightened  them  generally  by  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  them.  But 
Trixy  Talbot  and  Blanche  Lyon 
needed  no  adventitious  brightening; 
without  it  they  dazzled  .lum  quite 
auffidently. 


It  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  young  men  was  the  master  of 
the  house,  so  each  girl  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  feeling  that  she  was  the 
guest  of  a  brother  or  a  cousin  espe- 
cially. There  was  a  brief  discussion 
— a  good-humoured  dissension  as  to 
which  should  be  done  honour  to 
first,  the  pictures  or  the  luncheon. 
The  first  place  was  given  to  the 
latter  eventually;  and  Blanche  sat 
next  to  Frank  Bathurst,  and  was 
made  much  of  by  him,  because  she 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  make  much 
of  her,  by  being  entirely  unlettered 
in  her  own  manners;  and  Trixy's 
sparkling  wine  might  have  been  ver- 
juice in  consequence. 

For  it  is  a  fiict  that  Miss  Talbot 
was  very  much  in  love  with  the 
one  vdio  acted  so  thoroughly  up  to 
the  poefs  advice  to  young  men, 
'Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may;' 
and  I,  as  her  historian,  refuse  to 
treat  it  as  essential  to  the  art  which 
is  placing  her  before  you,  tiiat  good 
and  unassailable  reasouB  for  the 
love  be  given.  They  are  not  area 
in  real  life;  they  are  not  askea  for. 
A  shallow  substitute  for  the  *  reason 
why '  is  offered  occasionally  by  well« 
meaning  people,  who  like  to  explain 
natural  laws  without  in  the  faintest 
degree  comprehending  their  deep 
significance.  When  a  marriage 
comes  ofif,  and  all  loc^  fair  and 
smooth  before  the  newly-united 
pair,  excellent -sounding  solutions 
of  the  mystery  of  their  love  aro 
freely  offered.  They  vrere  bom  in 
the  same  county ;  or  they  both  had 
a  well-marked  prefi^nnoe  for  the 
melodrama  over  the  burlesque  of 
life-  or  they  both  liked  the  same 
books,  or  parson,  or  made-dishes,  or 
some  other  admirable  reason  for 
wedding.  But  no  one  ever  stands 
forth  as  champion  for  the  sufficiency 
of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  love  between  people  who  make 
each  other  miserable  by  fidlingaway 
before  marriage.  The  event  is 
allowed  to  make  all  the  d^erence; 
and  that  is  wisdom  and  discretion  if 
the  ring  be  won^  which  is  forward 
folly  if  it  be  not. 

Therefore,  for  a  while,  Trixy  Tal- 
bot must  stand  accused  of  the  latter 
offence;  for,  without  having  any 
exoellont  reasons  to  givoj  she  had 
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Ibnsd  Frank  BathnrsVs  winning 
WQidB  and  looks  ineeistible  to  the 
point  of  faXMg  in  love  with  him. 
I)68peitttely  in  love— bo  daaperately 
that  all  her  sweet  annoor  of  self- 
poGsessionand  affsoted  unoonacioaa- 
nees  of  his  admiiation  failed  her. 
She  hung  upon  his  aooents  in  away 
that  made  her  seem  absent  and 
8ta[Hd;  she  thrillea  to  the  touch  of 
his  hand  in  a  way  that  made  her 
a&aad  to  resign  hers  to  his  clasp 
when  others  were  by ;  she  weaned 
for  his  words  when  he  was  silent^ 
for  his  meaning  when  he  spoke; 
she  was  Tagnely  jealous  of  eveiy 
unknown  woman  upon  whom  his 
sott  glances  might  have  fallen  in 
the  pest;  she  was  paintuily,  pitiably 
alive  to  the  teust  of  his  having  taken 
no  greater  trouble  to  make  her  these 
things  than  he  took  probably  with 
every  woman  who  pleased  his  tasta 
Sbe  was  keenly  conscious  of  having 
a  formidabie  rival  in  Blanche,  if 
jBlanohe  chose  to  rival  her;  and 
how  could  Blanche  'but  choose, 
with  such  cause  for  rivalry?'  she 
asked  herself  in  her  impassioned 
inlatoation.  In  l^t,  she  was  en* 
tirely  in  love,  and  so  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. She  felt  sick  under  all  the 
sudden  alternations  of  unfounded 
hopes  and  despairs  which  assailed 
her,  as  Frank  Bathurst  was  gallant 
and  gay  to  nerselt  or  to  his  beauti- 
tul  cousm.  She  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  the  parting  that  weald 
inevitably  oome  when  they  had 
looked  at  the  nictures  and  it  would 
be  time  to  go  nome  to  dinner.  She 
was  feverishly  impatient  for  a  new 
move  to  be  made  every  m(»nant. 
Her  heart  went  np  absurdly  high 
when  he  bent  down  to  lament  her 
lack  of  appetite  in  low  tones,  coming 
round  to  the  back  of  her  chair  to  do 
it,  and  so  seeming  to  make  her  com- 
ioit  peculiarly  his  own.  It  (her 
heart)  went  down,  equally  without 
good  cause,  when  he  left  her  and 
returned  to  his  place  by  Blanche ; 
for  Miss  Lyon's  hand  was  on  the 
table,  twirlmg  a  rose  about,  and  the 
handsome  young  host  put  his  own 
upon  it  f^ntly,  as  he  impressively 
offered  ms  cousin  S(»neuiing  that 
she  did  not  want.  And  Blanche, 
"Whose  hand  stayed  steady  under 
the  touch,  Blanche,  whose  brilliant 


eyes  met  the  very  warmly  admiring 
glance  of  his  quite  coolly,  Blanche, 
who  was  so  little  affected  by  his 
fow  tones  as  to  answer  them  in  loud 
ones^— became,  despite  her  beauty, 
a  horrible  object  in  poor  Trixy 
Talbot's  eyes— those  sweet  violet 
eyes  that  ached  when  Mr.  Frank 
Bathurst  used  little  seductive  tones 
and  airs  and  gestures  in  commend- 
ing the  claret  to  the  new  beauty,  to 
whom  it  was  meet  and  right  and 
his  bounden  duty  to  show  such 
homage,  since  she  was  his  cou&in. 

l^at  that  he  was  at  all  off  with 
the  comparatively  old  love  whose 
figure  he  had  sketohed  in  for 
'Venus 'in  the  picture,  the  second 
subject  from  '  Tannhauser,'  which 
had  rather  put  the  first  in  IJie  back- 
ground. He  liked  being  sweet  to 
fiiem  both;  he  would  have  been 
amiably  charmed  by  their  both 
being  sweet  to  him  in  return.  He 
was  gifted  with  such  a  mighty  fund 
ot  fondness  that  he  could  not  resist 
nourishing  all  the  attractive  reci- 
pients ot  the  quality  who  came  in 
his  way.  It  came  so  easy  to  him  to 
love,  to  be  very  much  fascinated, 
and  be  just  a  iUttle  thrown  out  of 
gear,,  and  even  a  little  sleepless 
about  more  than  one  woman  at  a 
time,  that  he  gave  no  thought  to 
Miss  Talbot  b^g  in  the  least  un- 
comfortable, or  having  cause  to  be 
80.  There  had  been  soft  pleasure 
to  him  in  feeling  sure  that  she  had 
found  it  pleasant  to  have  him  stand- 
ing by  her  chair,  anxious  to  tend 
upon  her,  earnest  in  waiting  on  her. 
There  had  been  equally  soft  pleasure 
to  him  in  taking  Blanche  s  small 
hand  in  his,  when  the  occasion 
scarcely  called  for  the  act;  in  feeling 
how  slender  and  smooth  it  was,  and 
how  delicate  it  looked  resting  there 
in  his  clasp;  and,  as  he  never 
denied  himself  any  pleasure  that 
might  be  his  harmlessly,  he  took 
these,  and  enjoyed,  and  was  grateful 
for  them,  hke  the  sinless  sensualist 
he  was.  And  Trixy  Talbot  saw 
that  he  did  the  one  and  was  the 
other,  and  still  loved  him  desperately. 

It  has  been  brought  as  a  reproach 
against  modern  fiction  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  action  takes  place  at, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  interest  is 
made  to  centre  in,  the  dinner- table. 
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In  the  face  of  this  reproach,  it  must  be 
declared  that  no  sequestered  sylvan 
glade,  no  moon-lighted  cathedral 
cloisters,  no  whirling  waltz,  no 
number  of  village  rambles  with 
'the  object'  in  the  cause  of  'being 
good  to  the  poor,*  can  ripen  the  sen- 
timents which*are  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  all  novels  more  swiftly 
and  surely  than  does  the  well- 
selected  and  carefally-fumished  hos- 
pitable board.  People  are  apt  to 
get  very  near  to  each  other's  hearts 
and  minds  (when  the  guests  and 
hosts  are  young,  especially);  all 
try  to  be  at  their  best ;  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  men  and  women  at 
their  best  are  considerably  more 
attractive  to  one  another  than  at  any 
other  time.  Flowers  and  wine,  and 
wit  and  beauty,— and,  in  the  present 
case,  the  unusualness  of  the  thing, — 
ought  to  work,  and  do  work.  The 
little  party  I  have  been  describing 
felt  that,  if  they  had  known  each 
other  from  childhood,  they  could 
not  have  known  each  other  better, 
or  liked  each  other  more  than  they 
did  under  existing  circumstances, 
when  they  rose  at  length  to  go 
and  look  at  the  pictures. 

'By  the  way,  I  left  my  model 
when  I  came  to  meet  you,'  Frank 
Bathurst  said  to  Miss  Lyon,  as, 
with  her  by  his  side,  he  led  the  way 
to  his  studio.  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  her  what  a  wonderful  effect 
Lionel  had  succeeded  in  producing 
with  the  representation  of  waves 
alone.  'He's  by  way  of  being  a 
genius:  there's  not  a  boat,  or  a 
gull,  or  a  lighthouse,  or  anything 
but  water  on  his  canvas ;  and  still 
you  get  pulled  up  before  it' 

When  he  paid  that  tribute  to  his 
friend's  talent,  Blanche  felt  that 
there  must  be  an  immense  deal  in 
Frank  Bathurst  She  rendered  up 
her  hand  to  him  with  delightful 
readiness,  as  he  offered  to  help  her 
over  the  threshold,  and  then  down 
the  flight  of  steps  which  came  be- 
tween the  back  and  front  part  of 
his  studio;  and  she  spoke  out  her 
admiration  for  his  'Battle  of  the 
Bards'  with  hearty  eloquenoe  when 
they  paused  before  it 

'  Now  I  want  to  show  MIsb  Talbot 
something/  ho  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently, as  he  saw  Beatrix  walking 


on  with  her  brother ;  '  I  hope  that 
fellow  won't  point  it  out  to  her 
first' 

'Go  and  stop  his  doing  so,* 
Blanche  said,  quickly.  And  Mr. 
Bathurst  took  her  advice;  and 
presently  Lionel  Talbot  came  and 
joined  Miss  Lyon,  leaving  his  sister 
very  happy  by  the  act 

'There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
in  that,'  Blanche  said,  waving  her 
hand  at  large  towards  the  huge 
canvas  whereon  '  Tannhauser '  was 
depicted,  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
dressed  mob,  giving  vent  to  the 
defiance — 

'  Grim  bards  of  love  who  nothing  know. 

Kow  ends  the  imeqnml  fight  between  as; 
Dare  as  I  dared !  to  Horeel  go. 
And  taste  love  on  the  lips  of  Venus.* 

'  A  great  deal  of  spirit,'  she  re- 
peated, feeling  at  the  moment  utterly 
unable  to  offer  any  other  art  criti- 
cism. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied, '  I  wish  Bathurst 
would  work  at  it,  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  on  the  other  one.' 

'  What  is  the  other  one  ?' 
'  Come  and  see  it' 

*  No,  no,*  she  said,  as  she  ghmoed 
in  the  direction  he  would  have 
taken,  and  saw  her  mother  in  mid- 
distance,  and  Miss  Talbot  and  Mr. 
Bathurst  further  on :  '  I  want  to  see 
yours  first' 

'  Then  come  and  look  at  it'  And 
he  led  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
long  studio;  and  they  stood  alone 
before  the  waves  that  had  steeped 
his  mind  in  admiration  for  their 
wild  beauty  long  ago  on  the  Ck>nDish 
coast 

She  stood  in  silence  for  awhile, 
not  only  averse  to,  but  incapable 
now  of  offeiing  an  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  painting  the  more  for  his 
being  the  painter  of  it,  and  the 
painter  the  more  for  the  paintiiig 
being  his.  Letting  her  admiration 
for  both  react  upon  each  other,  in 
fact,  with  a  subtlety  that  women 
often  employ  in  like  cases. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  call  it?' 
she  asked,  at  length,  abruptly. 

'  Frank  Bathurst  suggests  as  a 
motto  for  the  Academy  catalogue, 
"  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?* 
do  yon  like  it?* 

'  Yes— were  yon  alone  when  yon 
got  to  love  those  waves?' 


**Q0ITB     ALONE," 
•If  h*  li**!  rflp««fc*d  til*  iKmlt  a  doien  timM  *te  woiil«l  not  barfl  i>m!i  ■Ktii.lflil  wilii  ih*  •"•■''*    i 
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'Quite  alone/  he  replied;  and 
then  as  she  almost  seemed  to  sigh 
in  relief  as  she  looked  up  at  him, 
he  repeated  more  emphatically  still, 
'  Qnite  alone.' 

If  he  had  repeated  the  words  a 
dozen  times  she  wonld  not  haye 
been  satiated  with  the  sound  of 
them,  but  would  have  cried  in  her 
heart,  '  That  strain  again?  it  hath 
a  djing  ML'  It  was  music  to  her, 
sweet,  full,  rich,  sufficient  Music 
to  her,  that  assurance  he  gave  her 
that  the  wild  waves  said  nothing  to 
him  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  and 
looked  upon  when  he  loved  and 
looked  upon  them.  She  was  quite 
contented  with  that  implied  assur^ 
ance — quite  charmed  with  the  fit- 
ness of  the  motto— quite  satisfied 
with  what  the  'wild  waves  were 
saying,'  and  quite  oblivious  of 
Frank  Bathurst  Beatrix  Talbot's 
impulse  towards  Lionel  had  been 
a  true  one;  her  brother  was  her  best 
friend. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DAPHNE. 

There  was  a  conservatory  at  the 
garden  end  of  the  studio.  At  least 
it  had  been  a  oonservat(»y,  but  was 
now  oleared  of  its  plants  and  occu- 
pied hj  a  dais  for  the  models  to 
pose  upon.  From  one  end  of  this 
part  of  the  studio  a  spiral  stairoase 
led  up  to  an  observatory  on  the 
leads,  where  a  delightful  view,  con- 
sistiiig  of  a  bit  of  Bayswat^  and  a 
slice  of  Kensington  Gardens,  could 
be  had.  Up  this  staircase  the  four 
young  people  walked  after  a  time, 
leaving  Mrs.  Lyon  (who  had  been 
more  engrossed  by  the  lay  figures 
than  anything  else)  to  follow  at  her 
leisure. 

'  Story '  the  waves  had  '  none  to 
tell 'to  her.  '  Venus' on  the  moun- 
tain made  her  uncomfortable,  and 
brought  back  all  her  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  having  come  here;- 
and  the  *  spirited '  composition  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Bards  seemed  to 
her  simply  a  representation  of  an 
infernal  orgie.     But  she  took  a  calm 

Sleasure  in  examining  the  magnified 
oil,  and  trying  how  its  joints 
worked;  thus  innocently  destroy- 
ing some  folds  in  the  drapeiy  which 


Frank  had  spent  a  long  time  in 
axianging  that  morning. 

'A  nice  room  wasted— entirely 
wasted,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
surveyed  the  studio.  Frank  Bath- 
urst had  been  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  about  this 
studio.  He  had  first  had  two  rooms 
on  the  groxmd  floor  thrown  into 
one,  and  then  he  had  put  up  a 
groined  and  vaulted  oak  ceihng, 
Qxus  spoiling  the  rooms  above  it. 
It  had  a  richly-coloured  window  at 
one  end;  pomegranate-hued  curtains 
of  soft  sweeping  relvet  fell  in  full 
folds  from  ceiling  to  floor.  It  was 
enriched  with  oak  carvings,  with 
ebony  brackets  and  bronzes;  with 
perfect  casts  from  perfect  originals, 
with  rare  old  glass,  with  a  deeply- 
embossed  shield  resting  on  some 
sort  of  stand  of  metal  in  which 
Quintin  Matsys  had  had  a  hand. 
The  sunlight,  what  there  was  of  it 
on  that  wmter*s  day,  fell  upon  the 
the  floor  in  broad  rich  masses ;  the 
shadows  laid  in  unbroken  sxand 
depths;  there  was  nothing  uight, 
nothing  pale,  nothing  puerile  about 
the  room,  and  Mrs.  Jjiyon  deemed  it 
very  dulL 

She  had  been  uncertain  whether 
to  go  with  them  when  thev  went 
up  on  the  leads  or  to  stay  behind, 
while  revolving  the  uncertainly  in 
her  mind,  their  voices  sounded 
£euntly  in  what  seemed  the  fu  dis- 
tance to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tall,  curiously-carved  screen,  drawn 
across  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to 
out  off  a  comer  of  the  room,  cauffht 
her  attention.  So,  with  an  empha- 
tically-worded observation  on  the 
folly  of  people  taking  so  many  un- 
necessary steps  to  see  so  litUe  as 
could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  a 
house  in  Bayswater,  Mrs.  Lyon 
walked  towards  the  screen,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  curiously  inspect  it. 

It  was  an  elaborate  piece  of  work- 
manship, modem,  perfectly  artistic 
in  proportion,  and  delicate  in  de- 
tail. Titania,  Oberen,  and  Fuck 
wreathing  themselves  and  each 
other  in  fanciful  garlands  in  the 
centre,  and  wood  nymphs  and  satyrs 
doing  nothing  remarkable  at  the 
sides.  'A  nicely-grained  piece  of 
wood  spoilt!'  Mrs.  Lyon  thought, 
as  she  put  her  hand  upon  it  to  sec 
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whether  tho  dimness  came  from 
dust  or  not  (in  order  that  she  might 
<lo  a  good  turn  to  the  helpless  gen- 
tlemen who  owned  it,  by  denouncing 
the  dnsty  proclivities  of  their  houfic- 
maid).  She  put  her  hand  upon  it ; 
the  screen  turned  easily  on  a  swivel 
at  the  lightest  touch,  and  it  re- 
volved, leaving  the  comer  exposed. 
Mrs.  Lyon  uttered  a  little  cry  of 
mingled  horror  and  virtuous  satis- 
faction at  having  unearthed  the 
cause  of  it,  for  there,  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, her  head  thrown  back  upon 
the  '  velvet  violet  liniag,*  a  pretty 
yellow-haired  girl  lay  sleeping. 

The  girl  and  all  the  accessories 
were  so  pretty  that  most  people 
would  have  been  content  to  keep 
silence,  and  I(x>k  on  the  scene  as 
one  of  tho  fair  sights  in  life  which, 
perfect  in  themselves,  may  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  by  unquestioned. 
But  Mrs.  Lyon  liked  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  that  were  not  —  loved 
to  defend  what  was  not  assailed, 
delighted  in  putting  things  straight 
before  they  were  crooked.  'I  can 
scarcely  helieve  my  eyes/  she  ex- 
claimed, believing  them  thoroughly 
the  while,  and  quite  ready  to  do 
battle  in  the  cause  of  their  trust- 
worthiness, should  any  one  hint  at 
optical  delusion,  '  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes;  young  woman,  this 
is  shameless !' 

The  girl,  who  bad  opened  her  eyes 
at  the  first  sound,  sat  up  at  the  last 
words  and  suppressed  a  yawn.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  costume  for  which 
Mr&  Lyon  had  no  precedent,  though 
Frank  Bathurst  bad  given  much 
thought  and  consideration  to  it; 
and  on  her  bright  yellow-haired 
head  she  had  a  little  cap  of  black 
velvet,  bordered  with  seed  pearls. 
In  fact,  she  was  the  model  for  tho 
'princess'  for  whose  heart  and 
hand  the  bards  were  singing ;  and 
she  had  fallen  asleep  after  waiting  a 
long  time  for  Mr.  Bathurst,  and 
now  she  woke  up,  startled  and 
rather  cross. 

'  This  is  shameless,'  Mrs.  Lyon 
repeated ;  and  the  girl,  thinking  she 
was  being  rebuked  for  drowsiness, 
being  indeed  guiltless  of  every  other 
offence,  waxed  petulant  with  the 
old  lady  who  came  instead  of  the 
smiling,  handsome,  agreeable  gen- 


tleman whom  she  (the  model)  had 
expected  to  see.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl,  and  her  beauty  was  very  much 
in  favour  that  year ;  accordingly  her 
time  was  fully  occupied,  and  sho 
was  getting  into  the  habit  of  giving 
herself  little  airs  of  conferring  a 
favour  when  she  kept  an  appoint- 
ment. Moreover,  she  was  a  good 
deal  admired  in  a  certain  dance  in 
one  of  the  pantomimes,  for  she 
joined  the  profession  of  ballet-girl 
to  that  of  model.  On  the  whole,  it 
will  readily  be  surmised  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  meek  under  tho 
reproof  of  Mrs.  Lyon. 

*  Then  he  should  have  comeback,' 
she  retorted,  on  the  supposition 
that  she  had  been  wanted  and 
missed  while  she  had  been  sleeping. 
And  she  pushed  her  bright  yellow 
hair  out  of  her  eyes  and  glanced  up 
defiantly,  instead  of  bemg  crushed 
to  the  ground,  as  Mrs.  Lyon  had 
half  anticipated  seeing  her. 

'  He  should  have  come  back !' 
Mrs.  Lyon  repeated  the  words  in 
sheer  amazement  at  their  audacity. 
*  He '  was  her  remote  relation,  '  he ' 
might  be  good  enough  to  marry 
Blanche,  if  no  awfol  discoveries  were 
made;  and  this  'minx,' as  she  called 
the  popular  model  in  her  wrath, 
dared  to  speak  of  him  thus  iami- 
liarly. 

*  It's  too  late  for  anything  now, 
so  I  shall  go,*  the  girl  said,  rising 
up  and  casting  a  glance  towards  tho 
darkening  shadows  that  were  falling 
over  the  dais  where  she  had  sat  a 
princess  in  the  morning;  then  the 
stream  of  Mrs.  Lyon's  v&tuous  elo- 
quence burst  the  banks  of  astonish- 
ment and  indignation,  and  she 
poured  forth  a  flood  of  words  that 
were  utterly  incomprehensible,  but 
at  tho  same  time  intensely  aggra- 
vating to  the  model. 

'Too  late!  lost!  lost!  unhappy 
creature!' 

'  Oh !  it's  not  of  such  consequence 
as  that,'  the  girl  interrupted,  hastily 
tossing  her  head;  then  she  added 
something  relative  to  Mr.  Bathurst 
missing  her  more  than  she  should 
him  —  a  statement  which  caused 
Mrs.  Lyon  to  tremble  and  pronounco 
the  word  'abandoned' under  her 
breath. 

As  the  girl  leisurely  put  off  tho 
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jacket  and  tonic  and  Telvet  cap 
of  royalty,  and  inducted  herseu 
into  the  bonnet  and  manUe  of  this 
period,  Mrs.  Lyon  gazed  at  her, 
and  made  profound  reflections  to 
herself  on  the  callousness  which 
could  be  so  unmoved  under  detec< 
tion,  and  the  frivolity  which  could 
attempt  to  disguise  vice  in  fanciful 
Bplendour.  Then  she  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  remove 
this  fair  young  rock  on  which  he 
might  split  out  of  reach  of  tempta- 
tion—«t  any  rate  out  of  reach  of  Mr. 
Frank  Bathurst ;  and  then  she  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  the  charitable  act, 
and  wondered  whether  she  had 
money  enough  in  her  pocket  to  do 
it,  before  the  young  people  came 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 

'  If  you  would  alter  your  mode 
<d  life  I  nught  assist  you/  she  began, 
drawing  out  her  purse;  and  the 
girl,  who  was  adjusting  the  bows  of 
her  bonnet^trings  wiUi  great  care 
before  she  went  out,  stared  at  Mra. 
Lyon,  as  if  that  lady  was  beyond 
her  oomprehanaion,  as  indeed  she 
ivas. 

'  Alter  my  mode  of  life?  not  on 
any  account^  thank  you;'  then  she 
thooght  of  her  Teri»ichorean  tri- 
umphs, and  determined  to  very 
much  dazzle  the  old  lady.  '  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?'  she  asked ;  and 
Mrs.  Lyon  looking  a  horror-stricken 
negative  at  once,  the  girl  went  on 
glibly,  TmMiss  Bosalle  Si  Glair, 
there— good  morning,'  and  walked 
out,  happily  unconscious  of  the 
meaningless  sound  that  name  hod 
for  Mrs.  Lyon. 

The  skinnish  had  been  sharp,  but 
brief.  Mrs.  Lyon  had  almost  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  when  she  reflected 
on  how  quickly  she  had,  as  she 
thought,  routed  the  fair  invader. 
Now  the  danger  had  departed,  she 
began  to  make  many  hazy  but  com- 
forting ooi^otures  respecting  it 
After  all,  it  might  not  be  Mr. 
Bathurst  whom  the  girl  had  spoken 
of  as  '  he.'  Mr.  Lionel  Talbot  was 
Tery  quiet ;  but—ah  I  it  looked  bad 
— very  bad.  She  remembered  now 
that  he  had  eaten  no  luncheon.  At 
this  jxmcture  she  remembered  that 
the  girl  had  used  Mr.  Bathurst's 
name,  which  proved  him  the  of- 
&ndar«  'I  declare  one  had  better  be 


in  a  Ikm's  den  at  once,'  she  mur- 
mured, pathetically,  '  and  then  one 
would  know  what  one  was  about' 
Then  she  fell  to  softly  bewailing  the 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
had  brought  her  into  this  difficulty. 
and  wondered  whether  she  bad 
better  tell  Mr.  Talbot  about  it,  and 
wondered  what  Blanche  would. say 
now  (Blanche  being  quite  innocent 
of  all  former  thooght  or  speech  on 
the  subject),  and  '  hoped  Miss  Talbot 
would  listen  to  advice  another  time' 
(not  that  any  had  been  offered  to 
poor  Trixy),  and  was  altogether 
hopeless  and  helpless,  and  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

'  What  could  tbey  be  doing  up  on 
the  leads  all  this  time  T  The  leads, 
in  Mrs.  Lyon's  imagination,  was  a 
place  of  gruesome  horror,  slippery, 
flat,  with  no  parapet  She  wished 
that  she  had  gone  up  with  them. 
She  wished  she  had  not  let  them  go 
up  at  all.  She  wished  that  she  could 
pat  old  heads  on  ;oung  shoulders 
(this  lost  wish  not  being  weakened 
by  the  faintest  doubt  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  her  own  over  every 
other  head  belonging  to  the  party }• 
She  wished  that  l^ey  had  all  stayed 
at  home,  and  that  Mrs.  Sutton  had 
come  with  them,  and  a  great  many 
noore  totally  irreconcileable  things. 

Meantime  those  on  the  house-top 
had  been  so  happy,  so  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  cark  and  care,  the 
tumult  and  the  strife  that  was  raging 
at  the  foot  of  the  spiral  staircase. 
There  was  a  glass  erection  on  the 
leads— an  eminent  photographer  had 
lived  there  before  Mr.  Bathurst  took 
the  house— and  under  this  glass  they 
stood  about,  and  were  happy. 

Very  happy,  on  the  whole,  all  of 
them ;  though  Beatrix  Talbot  went 
up  and  came  down  in  her  spirits  in 
the  sharp,  sudden,  unreasoning  way 
that  is  specially  symptomatic  of  the 
disease  under  which  she  laboured. 
The  very  manner  and  the  very  looks 
which  won  her  more  and  more, 
which  drew  her  nearer,  and  made 
Frank  Bathurst  dearer  to  her,  be- 
came so  many  sources  of  irritation 
to  Trixy  Talbot  She  had  reached 
the  stage  when  a  vague  feeling  of 
the  loved  one  being  unjust  is  bom. 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  her 
so  supremely  happy— to  exalt  her. 
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sbe  fondly  believed,  above  all  women 
— ^by  telling  ber  and  all  the  world 
that  he  loved  her,  and  he  did  not 
avail  himself  of  ii  She  wonld  have 
disavowed  the  feeling,  had  it  been 
placed  bdbre  her  in  the  bald,  cold 
words  I  have  used.  She  wonld  have 
disowned  all  connection  with  it,  and 
probably  have  declared  it  to  be  un- 
womanly, forward,  and  vain;  and 
she  wotdd  have  tried  to  believe  that 
she  meant  what  she  professed,  and 
taken  herself  sharply  to  task  for 
venturing  to  love  before  '  the  object* 
had  asked  for  her  formally  in  noly 
matrimony ;  and  all  the  time  would 
have  gone  on  fretting  and  loving, 
and  being  happy  and  miserable,  as 
it  is,  and  has  beien,  and  ever  shall  be« 
But  though  he  had  it  in  his  nower 
to  make  her  supremely  blessea,  and 
did  not  seem  at  all  likely  to  do  it, 
she  took  the  good  the  gods  gave, 
and  was  grateful.  It  was  something, 
in  de£Giult  of  security  of  passing  her 
life  in  the  sun  of  his  presence,  to  be 
warmed  by  his  smiles ;  and  he  was 
no  niggard  of  these,  giving  them 
lavishly  when  he  was  pleased^-and 
he  was  always  pleased  when  pretty 
women  were  by,  especially  if  they 
Hked  him.  Their  beauty  and  his 
pleasure  in  it  reacted  upon  each 
other.  The  better  pleased  they  were 
with  him  the  prettier  they  looked; 
and  the  prettier  they  looked  the 
better  pleased  he  was  with  them.  It 
was  a  charmed  circle,  and  Frank 
Bathurst  delighted  in  drawing  it 
closer  and  in  strengthening  it :  and 
generally,  in  gathering  his  roses 
while  he  might— while  they  grew 
well  within  reach,  where  he  could 
gather  them  easily— there  was  no 
charm  in  dif&culty  to  him. 

*  If  flhe  alight  me  when  I  woo^ 
I  will  •com  and  let  her  go/ 

he  would  carol  gaily,  on  the  smallest 
sign  of  coyness— it  needed  not  to  be 
'coldness' — ^making  itself  manifest 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minuta  Indeed,  now  it  was 
only  Bkmche  Lyon  s  more  openly- 
shown  pleasure  in  his  society  that 
was  swaying  him  slightly  from  Miss 
Talbot.  According  to  his  gay,  bright, 
practical  creed,  life  was  too  short  to 
waste  one  hour  of  it  ia  looldng  for 
anybody's   hidden    motives.      The 


frankly-expressed  joy,  the  readily- 
vouchsafed  sympathy,  the  open  pre- 
ference, were  so  many  tributes  to 
his  vanity— and  his  vanity  was  great 
It  was  so  glancing  and  sunny  that 
Blanche,  who  to  a  certain  extent 
appreciated  it  already,  saw  in  it  no- 
thing to  resent  or  r^ret,  and  so  fed 
it  a  little—*  pandered  to  it,*  Trixy 
Talbot  termed  it,  in  her  anger;  for 
Trixy  felt  the  vanity  would  be  a 
permanent  rival  to  her— and  still 
would  not  have  had  the  smallest 
change  made  in  the  man  who  was 
vain.  He  was  a  genuine  '  source  of 
joy  and  woe'  to  Miss  Talbot,  but 
he  was  a  source  of  joy  pure  and 
simple  to  Blanche  Lyon,  and  she 
showed  him  that  he  was  this;  and 
so  he  took  the  turning  that  should 
eventually  lead  him  into  error. 

Mrs.  Sutton  had  been  compelled 
to  remain  away,  by  reason  of  a  veiy 
unforeseen  and  inopportune  event, 
which  will  be  duly  chronicled.  It 
was  an  event  that  caused  her  a  good 
deal  of  savage  sorrow,  and  the  sole 
balm  she  could  find  for  tiie  wound 
was,  that  the '  affidr  would  be  a  fidl- 
ure  without  her.'  She  felt  quite 
convinced  in  her  acute  mind  that 
Mrs.  Lyon  would,  by  some  ovar- 
anxiety  or  misapprehension,  mar  the 
'fiur  form  of  festal  day;'  and  she 
was  gently  pleased  thereat,  after  the 
fashion  of  Marian.  If  in  fimcy  she 
could  have  seen  the  quartette  upon 
the  leads,  the  ground  would  have 
been  very  much  cut  from  under  her 
feet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
ingredients  which  went  to  the  com- 
position of  their  ecstatic  satisfiiction 
that  day.  It  always  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  makes  people  who 
are  in  love  so  superbly  satisfied  with 
each  other ;  for  they  are  rarely  bril- 
liant or  at  ease  under  the  dream- 
stances.  But  this  difficulty  does  not 
do  away  with  the  ^t  of  their  being 
so. 

Frank  Bathurst,  in  reality  the 
most  thoughtless  of  the  partyi  knew 
quite  well  why  he  liked  it  Those 
two  girls,  with  their  lovely  feces, 
good  figures,  and  gracefully-falling 
draperies,  alone  would  have  been 
enough  for  him.  But  he  had  another 
source  of  pleasure.  Lionel  Talbot 
and  he  were  attached  to  one  another. 


Piaffing  far  mgk  SUikei. 
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A  good  deal  of  boyish  enthusiasm 
mingled  itself  with  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  affection.  Fnmk  respected 
LioQel,  yaloed  his  opinion,  espe- 
cially when  it  ooinciaed  with  his 
(Flank's)  own.  They  had  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  apon  them  strongly, 
imd  it  pleased  Frank  that  they 
should  be  together.  When  it  hap- 
pened so,  Mr.  Bathorst  liked  to  have 
his  taste  for  beaal^  and  grace  and 
fiisdnation  endorsed  by  fis  Mend. 
When  his  friend  could  not  endorse 
it,  it  must  in  honesty  be  added  that 
'Frank  was  perfectly  resigned.  But 
in  this  case  it  was  palpable  that 
their  tastes  matched:  and  Frank 
was  not  at  all  jealous,  but  magnani- 
mous, as  became  him— gracious  in 
calling  Trizy 's  attention  to  the  grace- 
ful bearing  of  the  other  pair  leaning 
against  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
glass  walls— nobly  indifferent  to  the 
&ct  of  Blanche  lowering  her  voice 
to  a  tenderer  tone  when  she  ad- 
dressed Lionel  than  Mr.  Bathurat 
had  ever  heard  her  use  to  himself. 

'Isn't  it  strange  that  we  should 
all  have  come  together.  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you  how  you  thought 
you  would  like  my  cousin.  Miss 
Talbot— forgetting  that  she  is  my 
cousin,  and  that  X  mustn't  express 
curiosity  about  her.' 

'Butyou  may—to  me,  at  least;  and 
I  think  I  like  her  very  veiy  much,* 
Trizy  replied,  with  a  little  more 
earnestness  than  she  would  hare 
emj^oyed  if  she  had  thought  so. 
*"Won  by  beauty"  —  we  are  all 
liable  to  be  that,  you  know,  Mr. 
Bathurst' 

'  Yes— and  she  has  beauty— mar- 
Telloufl  beauty/  he  answered,  warm- 
ing to  his  topic  at  once.  *  Look  at 
her  hands— I  think  they're  the 
sweetest  little  hands  I  ever  saw.' 

Trixy  assented.  Her  own  hands 
were  equally  pretfy;  but  it  was 
scarcely  her  place  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  fiact 

'And  her  head!'  he  went  on,  ani- 
matedly. '  There  is  something  won- 
derfully taking  in  the  turn  of  her 
head— a  way  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  woman.    Do  you  notice  it  ?* 

He  turned  a  questioning  glance 
towards  Trixy  as  he  spoke.  She 
had  fixed  her  eyes  sted£&stly  on  the 
girl  she  believed  to  be  her  rival— 


her  lashes  were  levelled,  not  lowered 
—her  brow  was  bent  pafaiftdly,  and 
her  Ups  were  a  little  more  com- 
pressea  than  was  usual.  Alt^ther 
there  was  a  look  of  sad,  yearning 
interest  in  that  love-fraught  face 
that  stirred  some  fibres  in  his  heart. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  Blimche— 
quite  as  beautiful;  and  she  had  tiiis 
brief  advantage,  that  Bluiche  was 
engaged  with  some  one  else  at  the 
moment,  and  ^e  (Trixy)  was  not. 
He  felt  all  sorts  of  compliments  to 
her  on  the  spot,  and  longed  to  pay 
one  without  seeming  abrupt. 

His  diffidence  about  it  served  him 
in  cood  stead ;  for  Trixy  marked  it, 
and  felt  it  to  be  the  most  graceful 
one  he  could  have  paid  her.  '  Mrs. 
Lyon's  patience  wiu  be  exhausted,' 
she  exclaimed,  blushing  a  little. 
'We  are  foi^etting  the  time  alto- 
gether. .  Will  you  ask  Miss  Lyon  to 
come  down?'  As  he  moved  to  ask 
Miss  Lyon  '  to  oome  down,'  a  bit  of 
daphne  he  had  worn  in  his  coat  fell 
to  the  ground.  They  all  moved  in 
close  together.  Blanche  Lyon 
dropped  her  ^love,  and  herself 
stooped  to  Dick  it  up ;  and  when  Mr. 
Bathxurst,  the  last  of  the  party  to 
descend,  looked  for  it,  the  daphne 
was  gone.  The  colour  rose  even  to 
his  brow,  and  he  turned  a  careless 
ear  to  the  sour  tones  with  which 
Mrs.  Lyon  met  her  daughter,  and 
indirectly  -reproached  them  all  for 
having  oeen  so  long. 

Presently  they  separated,  the 
ladies  going  back  in  bleak  dienoe 
to  Victoria  Street,  and  the  two 
men  driving  up  to  their  club.  Al- 
most for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Frank  Bathurst  was  glad  of  the  ex- 
cuse his  spirited  horses  gave  him  of 
concentrating  his  attention  on  them, 
to  the  neglect  of  Lionel  Talbot,  who 
sat  by  his  side.  He  had  never  seen 
Lionel  so  completely  resign  himself 
to  the  charm  of  any  woman's  society 
as  he  had  this  day  resigned  himself 
to  that  of  Miss  Lyon.  He  (Frank 
Bathurst)  had  been  void  of  all  active 
feeling  on  the  subject  at  the  time — 
all  feeling  save  that  of  pleasure  at 
seeing  his  friend  pleased.  But  now! 
—he  had  seen  Blanche  bend  down 
for  the  fallen  glove :  and  he  rejoiced 
more  in  the  loss  of  his  Daphne  than 
he  had  done  in  its  possession. 
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A  FEW  months  a;:?o  thero  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  work,  ac- 
customed to  Bensational  flights,  the 
strange  assertion  that  no  instance 
could  be  adduced  of  a  beefsteak 
being  eaten  in  perfection  west  of 
Temple  Bar !  The  unlucky  wight 
who  threw  off  this  vain  boast  could 
know  little  of  the  gastronomic  topo- 
graphy of  the  metropolis,  or  his 
knowledge  must  have  been  a  light 
rider,  and  easily  shaken  off;  since^ 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  has  there  existed  a  Society 
in  the  classic  region  of  Covent 
Garden,  formed  expressly  for  eating 
beefsteaks  in  perfection,  this  being 
the  only  dish  of  the  repast;  and 
punch  the  paramount  accompani- 
ment, with  the  occasional  addition 
of  port  wine. 

Clubs  have  been  formed  for  objects 
much  less  worthy  than  cooking  and 
eating  beefsteaks.  This  was  laid 
down  with  much  humour  and  par- 
ticularity by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  '  Maga.'  '  How 
many  considerations,'  says  the  oracle, 
'are  requisite  to  produce  a  good 
rump-steak !  as  the  age,  the  country^ 
and  the  pasture  of  the  beef;  the 
peculiar  cut  of  the  romp,  at  least 
the  fifth  from  the  commencement ; 
the  nature  of  the  fire;  the  construc- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  gridiron ; 
the  choice  of  shalot,  perchance ;  the 
masterly  precision  of  the  oyster 
sauce,  in  which  the  liquid  is  duly 
favoured  with  the  fish.  It  were 
better  if  pepper  and  salt  were  inter- 
dicted from  your  broiling  steak; 
and  tongs  only  should  be  used  in 
turning  it  If  left  too  long  on  tho 
fire — the  error  of  all  bad  cooks — tho 
meat  will  be  hard  and  juiceless.  If 
sauce  be  nsed,  it  should  be  made 
hot  before  it  is  added  to  the  gravy 
of  the  steak.'  And  here  we  are  re- 
minded that  Gobbett,  who  was  gene- 
rally not  a  whit  more  choice  in  his 
meat  than  in  his  words  (these,  by 
the  way,  he  sometimes  ate),  was 
Tery  careful  about  the  accompani- 
monts  to  a  steak.  Ho  grows  indig- 
nant about  old  horse-radish,  whick 
eats  more  like  little  chips  than  like 


a  garden  vegetable :—"  So  that  at 
taverns  and  eating-houses,  there 
frequently  seems  to  be  a  rivalship 
on  the  point  of  toughness  between 
the  horse-radish  and  the  beefsteak  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  this  inconve- 
nient rivalship  never  discovered 
it*Jclf  anywhere  else.*  Then, '  people 
who  want  to  enjoy  a  steak  should 
eat  it  with  shalots  and  tarragon.* 
Cobbett  adds ;  *  An  orthodox  clergy- 
man once  told  me  that  he  and  ^iz 
others  once  ate  some  beefsteaks  witli 
shalots  and  tarragon,*  and  that  they 
'  unanimously  voted  that  beefSsteaks 
were  never  so  eaten  before.' 

Tho  earliest  club  with  the  name 
of  'Beefsteak'  was  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  tho 
science  of  cookery  had  made  great 
strides.  Dr.  King,  in  his  '  Art  of 
Cookery,'  humbly  inscribed  to  tho 
Beefsteak  Club,  1709,  has  these 
lines: — 

*  He  tb&t  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth  partakes,    . 
May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  boefsteaks ; 
Hi5  name  may  be  to  future  tiUnea  enrolled 
In  Eatounrt'a  book,  whon  gridiron's  framed 
with  gold.' 

Estcourt,  the  actor,  was  made  *  pro- 
vidore '  of  the  club,  and  for  a  mark 
of  distinction  wore  their  badge, 
which  was  a  small  gridiron  of  gold, 
hung  about  his  neck  with  a  green 
silk  ribbon.  Chetwood,  in  bis  *  His- 
tory of  the  Stage,'  1749,  tells  ns: 
'  This  club  was  composed  of  tJie 
chief  wits  and  great  men  of  tho 
nation.'  Dick  Estcourt  was  beloved 
by  Steele.  Who  that  has  read  can 
ever  forget  Steele's  introduction  of 
this  choice  spirit,  and  the  touching 
pathos  of  his  last  exit — embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  the '  Spectator  ?'  Then, 
in  No.  264,  we  find  a  letter  from  Sir 
Roger  do  Coverley,  '  To  Mr.  Est- 
court, at  his  House  in  Covent  Gar- 
den,' addressing  him  as  '  Old  Comi- 
cal One,'  and  acknowledging  '  the 
hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe ;' 
and  hoping  next  term  to  help  fill 
Estconrt's  Bumper-'  with  our  people 
of  the  club.'  The  *  Bumper '  was 
the  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  which. 
Estcourt  opened,  when  Pamell 
spoke  of  him  thus : — 


Tie  SiAJime  Sodelg  ofSteak$. 
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■Gay  Baoduis  liMog  EMoonrtfa  winck 

A  noble  meal  beapoks  oa ; 
And  for  the  gneata  that  were  to  d!ne» 
Broufht  Oomiif,  Love;  and  Jocoa.' ', 

Ned  Ward,  in  his '  Secret  Histoiy 
of  Clubs/  1709,  describes  the  'Beef- 
steaks/ which  he  coarsely  contrasts 
with  '  the  refined  wits  of  the  Kit- 
Gat/  and  thus  addresses  them : — 

*  Bach  aticnaona  llaea,  ao  cheering,  aoft,  anil 


That  dailj  flow  from  yonr  coiOanctlTe  wit, 
ProcUim  the  power  of  Deef,  that  noblo  meat 
Yonr  tane  All  aooga  such  deep  impression  make. 
And  of  racfa  awfdl,  beanteona  atrengtfa  partake. 
£Mh  atanza  aeema  an  ox,  each  line  a  atcak. 
Aa  if  the  ranp  in  alicea.  broil'd  or  ataw'd 
In  Ita  own  grayy,  till  divinely  good, 
Tnm'd  all  to  pQWcrful  wit  oa  soon  aa  chew'd. 
•  •*••• 

To  grind  thy  gmvy  out  their  Jawa  employ. 
O'er  heapa  of  reeking  steaks  express  their  Joy, 
And  aing  of  Beef  aa  Homer  did  ef  Troy.* 

A  few  years  later  was  established 
*  The  Sublime  Society  of  Steaks/ 
who  abhor  the  notion  of  being 
thought  a  club.  The  society  was 
founded  in  1735,  by  John  Rich,  the 
patentee  of  GoTent  Garden  Theatre, 
to  whose  genius  we  owe  the  oomio 
pantomime.  He  was  accustomed  to 
arrange  the  comic  business  and  con- 
struct the  models  of  his  tricks  in  his 
private  room  at  Govent  Garden. 
Here  resorted  men  of  rank,  who  re- 
lished the  wit  which  hangs  about 
the  stage,  and  Eich*s  colloquial 
oddities  were  mnch  enjoyed.  Thither 
came  Mordauati  £arl  of  Pidterbo- 
rough,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  com- 
memorated by  Swift  m  the  well- 
zemembered  lines  commencing  with, 

*  Mordanto  fills  the  trump  of  fkme. 
The  Christian  world  hia  death  proclaim. 
And  prints  Are  crowded  with  his  namei 
In  joumeya  he  ontridea  the  poat, 
Site  op  iiU  aidalgbt  with  faU  heat, 
Talka  poUUcs,  *od  givea  the  toaat.' 

He  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and 
one  daj  stayed  talking  with  Rich 
about  his  tricks  and  transformations, 
and  listening  to  his  agreeable  gos- 
sip, until  Rich's  dinner-hoar,  two 
o'clock,  had  arrived.  In  all  these 
colloquies  with  his  visitors,  what- 
erer  their  rank.  Rich  never  neg- 
lected his  art.  The  carl  was  quite 
nnconsdous  of  the  time,  when  he 
observed  Rich  spreading  a  cloth, 
then  coaxing  his  fire  into  a  clear. 


cooking  flame,  and  proceeding,  with 
great  gravity,  to  cook  his  own  beef- 
steak on  his  own  gridiron.  The  steak 
sent  np  a  most  inviting  incense,  and 
my  lord  could  not  resist  Rich's  in- 
vitation to  partake  of  it  A  further 
supply  was  sent  for,  and  a  bottle  or 
two  of  wine  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern  prolonged  the  enjoyment  to 
a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  But 
so  delighted  was  the  gay  old  peer 
with  the  entertainment,  that,  on 
going  away,  he  proposed  renewing 
it  at  the  same  hour  and  place,  on 
the  Saturday  following.  The  earl 
then  picked  his  way  back  to  his 
coach,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
street  hard  by.  He  was  pnnctnid 
to  his  engagement  with  Rich,  and 
brought  with  him  three  or  four 
fdends,  'men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town;'  and  so  truly  festive 
was  the  meeting,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed a  Saturday  dub  should  be 
held  thffle  whilst  the  town  remained 
full ;  the  bill  of  fiire  being  restricted 
to  beefeteaks,  and  the  beverage  to 
port  wine  and  punch.  It  is  also 
tdd  that  Lambert,  many  years  prin- 
cipal scene-painter  at  Govent  Gar* 
den  Theatre,  originated  the  olnb 
among  the  visitors  to  his  painting- 
room,  under  similar  circametuioes 
to  those  under  which  Rich  is  said  to 
have  done.  Possibly  both  patentee 
and  scene-painter  got  np  the  Society. 
The  members  were  afterwards  ac- 
commodated with  a  special  room  in 
the  theatre;  and  when  it  was  re- 
built, the  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  to  the  *  Shakespeare'  tavern, 
whore  was  the  portrait  of  Lambert, 
painted  by  Hudson,  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds's  master. 

In  the  '  Gonnoisseur/  June  6tb, 
i754t  we  read  of  the  society  •  com- 
posed of  the  most  ingenious  artists 
in  the  kingdom/  meeting  'every 
Saturday  in  a  noble  room  at  the  top 
of  Govent  Garden  Theatre '-^the  situ- 
ation of  the  painting-room  —  and 
neve^  sufiisring  'any  diet  except 
bee&teaks  to  appear.  Here,  indeed, 
are  most  glorious  examples;  but 
what,  alas !  are  the  weak  endeavoniB 
of  a  few  to  oppose  the  daily  inroads 
of  fricassees  and  soup-maigres?' 
The  apartment  in  the  theatre  appro- 

Sriated   to  'The   Steaks*   varied, 
'hus,  we  read  oi  a  painting-room 
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even  with  the  stage  over  tho 
kitchen,  which  was  under  part  of 
the  ntOLf^o  nearest  Bow  Strtot.  At 
one  period  they  dined  in  a  small 
room  over  the  j)assage  of  the  theatre. 
The  steaks  were  dressed  in  the  same 
room,  and  when  it  was  found  too 
hot,  a  enrtain  was  drawn  between 
the  company  and  the  fire.  For- 
merly the  members  wore  a  blue 
coat,  with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
buttons  with  the  initials  *  B.S.f  and 
behind  the  president's  chair  was 
placed  the  Society's  halbert,  which, 
with  the  gridiron  used  from  the 
formation  of  the  Steaks,  was  foand 
among  the  ruins  after  the  Covent 
Garden  fire.  This  gridiron  is  pre- 
served in  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
wherein  the  Society  now  dine. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  came 
early  to  *  The  Steaks/  were  Hogarth 
and  his  father-in-law,  Sir  James 
Tbornhill,  stimulated  by  their  loye 
of  the  painter*B  art,  and  the 
equally  potent  charm  of  conviviality. 
Churchill  was  introduced  by  his 
friend  Wilkes,  to  whom  he  writes 
on  one  occasion:  'Your  friends  at 
the  Beefsteak  inquired  after  you 
last  Saturday  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  it  gave  me  no  small  pleasure 
that  I  was  the  person  of  whom  the 
inquiry  was  made.'  Charles  Price 
was  a  member,  and  it  is  related  that 
he  and  Churchill,  with  their  wit, 
often  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.  Mr. 
Justice  Welsh  was  frequently  chair- 
man at  the  beefsteak  dinners ;  and 
Mrs.  Nollekens,  his  daughter,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  often  dressed 
his  hat  for  the  visit,  trimmed  with 
ribbons  similar  to  those  worn  by 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The 
Justice  was  a  loyal  man,  bat  discon- 
tinued his  memberBhip  when  Wilkes 
joined  the  Society,  though  Wilkes 
was  t?ie  man  at '  The  Steaks.' 

To  'The  Steaks'  Wilkes  sent  a 
copy  of  his  in&mous  *  Essay  on 
Woman,'  first  printed  for  private 
circulation;  for  which  Lord  Sand- 
wich (Jemmy  Twitober)  himself  a 
member  of  the  Society,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Wilkes 
should  be  taken  into  cnstody. 
Horace  Walpole  writes  in  the  same 
year,  1763 : '  The  wicked  affirm  that 
very  lately  at  a  club  [The 
Steaks]   held  at   the    top  of  the 


playhouse  in  Driiry  Lane,  Lord 
Sandwich  talked  so  profanely  that 
he  drove  two  harlequins  out  of 
company.*  The  grossncss  and 
blasi)hemy  of  the  'Essay '  disgusted 
*  The  Steaks/  by  whom  Lord  Sand- 
wich was  expelled;  and  W^ilkes 
never  dined  there  after  1763;  yet 
when  he  went  to  France  they  hypo- 
critically made  him  an  honorary 
member. 

Garrick  was  not  fond  of  club-life, 
but  he  was  an  honoured  member  of 
*The  Steaks;'  and  they  possess 
among  their  relics  the  hat  ana  sword 
which  David  wore,  probably  on  the 
night  when  he  stayed  too  long  after 
dinner,  and  had  to  play  *  Ranger ' 
at  Drury  Lane.  The  pit  grew  rest- 
1  ess ;  the  gal  lery  bawled,  *  Manager ! 
manager  I'  Garrick  had  been  sent  for 
to  •  The  Stealcs/  at  Covent  Garden. 
Carriages  blocked  up  Russell  Street, 
and  he  had  to  thread  his  way  be- 
tween them.  As  he  came  panting 
into  the  theatre,  'I  think,'  said 
Ford,  one  of  the  anxious  patentees, 
'considering  the  stake  you  and  I 
have  in  this  house,  you  might  pay 
more  attention  to  the  business.' 
'True,  my  good  friend,'  returned 
Garrick,  *  but  I  was  thinking  of  my 
steak  in  the  other  house.' 

At  'The  Steaks'  Garrick  was 
reconciled  to  Colman,  to  which  tho 
following  note  refers : 

'  My  deab  Colman, 

'Becket  has  been  with  me, 
and  tells  me  of  your  friendly  inten- 
tions towards  me.  I  should  have 
been  beforehand  with  you,  had  I 
not  been  ill  with  the  beefst^iiks  and 
arrack  punch  last  Saturday,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  play- 
house. 

*•  Ho  that  parts  vi  shall  bring  a  brand  from 
Heaven. 
And  fire  ns  henoe." 

'  Ever  yours,  old  and  new  friend, 
'D.  Qabbick.' 

At '  The  Steaks '  one  night  Garrick 
was  boasting  of  his  regularity  in 
ticketing  and  labelling  plays  sent 
to  him  for  acceptance  for  perform- 
ance; when  Murphy  said  across  the 
table,  'A  fig  for  your  hypoorisy; 
you  know,  Davy,  you  miiBlaid  my 
tragedy  two  months  ago,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  you  have  lost  it* 
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'  TeB^'iepIied  Ganiok ; '  but  yon  for- 
get, yoa  ungrateful  dog»  that  I 
offered  you  more  than  its  yalae;  for 
yon  might  have  had  two  mannaoript 
Purees  in  ita  atead.'  This  is  the 
Tight  patemiiy  of  an  anecdote  often 
told  of  Sheridan  and  other  parties. 

Jaok  Biohards  was  never  absent 
from  '  The  Steaks/  unless  arrested 
by  the 'fell  sergeant/ goat  JBLswas 
recorder,  and  had  to  pass  sentence 
upon  those  who  had  offended  against 
the  roles  and  obserrances  of  the 
Society ;  when  he  put  on  Garrick's 
hat,  and  inflicted  a  long  wordy 
harangue  upon  the  culprit ;  nor  was 
it  possible  to  see  when  he  meant  to 
stop.  He  was  a  most  emberant 
talker;  but  would  as  soon  adul- 
terate his  glass  of  port  wine  with 
water,  as  dash  his  talk  with  an  un- 
generous remark. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  brother,  William 
Linley,  often  charmed  the  Society 
with  his  pure,  simple,  English  song, 
to  a  melody  of  Ame*s,  or  Jackson's 
of  Exeter^  or  a  simple  air  of  his 
father'&  He  had  written  a  noTel 
in  three  volumes,  which  was  so 
schooled  by  'The  Steaks'  that  he 
wrote  no  more.  A  member  brought 
a  volume  of  the  work  in  his  pocket, 
and  read  a  passage  from  it  aloud. 
Yet  Linley  never  betrayed  the  irri- 
table suUdness  of  a  wounded  author, 
but  bore  with  good  humour  the 
pleasantries  that  played  around  him, 
and  used  to  ezclann — 

'  This  ia  DO  flattery ;  fheie  are  the  oonnsellon 
That  feelingly  pcnoade  me  what  I  am.' 

Dick  Wilson,  whose  complexion 
had  for  many  years  been  crimsoning 
over  the  port  wine  of  the  Society, 
was  a  sohcitor,  and  long  dignified 
as  Lord  Eldon's  'port- wine  loving 
secretary.'  Ho  stood  the  fire  of '  The 
Steaks'  with  good  humour.  An- 
other good-natured  butt  was  Old 
Walsh,  the 'Gentle  Shepherd.'  Bow- 
land  Stephenson,  the  banker,  was 
another  '  Beefisteaker ;'  as  was  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Denison,  who  sat  many 
years  in  Parliament  for  Sorreyi  and 
died  a  milUonaira  He  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  tastes :  we  remember 
his  lyrics  in  the '  Eeepsako '  annual. 

The  golden  period  of  the  Society 
is  generally  considered  to  be  that 
when  Bubb  Dodington,  Aaron  Hill, 


Hoadley  (who  wrote  'The  Sus- 
picious Husband  ')j  Leonidss  Glover, 
Bonnell  Thornton,  and  Tickell  were 
membenk  John  Beard,  the  rich 
tenor,  who  sang  in  Handel's  operas, 
was  President  of  the  Club  in  1784. 
In  1785,  when  the  Society  had  been 
instituted  just  fifty  years,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  admitted:  there  was 
no  vacancy,  but  the  number  of 
members  was  increased  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five.  The  Ihikes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex  were  also  of 
*The  Steaks:'  these  princes  were 
both  much  attached  to  the  theatre 
—the  former  to  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  Dorothy  Jordan. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
another  celebrity  of  '  The  Steaks,' 
and  frequently  met  here  the  Prince 
of  Waleia.  The  Duke  was  a  great 
gourmand,  and  used  to  eat  his  dish 
of  fish  at  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
and  then  join  '  The  Steaks.'  The 
Duke  took  the  chair  when  the  cloth 
was  removed:  it  was  a  place  of 
dignity,  elevated  some  steps  above 
the  tflS>le,  and  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Society.  For  the 
dinner,  as  the  dock  struck  five,  a 
curtain  drew  up,  discovering  the 
kitchffli,  in  which  the  cooks  were 
seen  at  work,  through  a  sort  of 
grating,  with  this  inscription  from 
Macbeth— 

'  If  tt  tran  don  when  tli  doM^  tt^en  'twera 

well 
It  were  quickly  done.' 

His  Grace  of  Norfolk  would  cat 
two  or  three  steaks,  fingrant  from 
the  gridiron ;  and  when  his  labours 
were  thought  to  be  over,  he  might 
sometimes  be  seen  rubbing  a  clean 
}>late  with  a  shalot,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  another  steak.  The  Duke 
was  an  enormous  eater;  he  would 
often  consume  three  or  four  pounds 
of  steak,  and  after  that  take  a 
Spanish  onion  and  beetroot,  chop 
them  together,  and  eat  them  with 
oil  and  vinegar.  After  dinner  he 
was  ceremoniously  ushered  to  the 
chair,  and  invested  with  an  orange- 
coloured  ribbon,  to  which  a  small 
silver  gridiron  T^as  attached.  At 
the  sale  of  curiobities  belooging  to 
Mr.  Harley,  the  comedian,  in  Gower 
Street,  in  November,  1858,  a  silver 
gridiron,  which  had  been  worn  by 
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a  member  of '  The  Steaks/  was  sold 
for  iL  3s.* 

In  the  chaii  the  Dake  of  Norfolk 
comported  himself  with  urbanity 
and  pood  humour.  Usually  Uie 
President  was  the  target  at  which 
the  jests  were  fired,  but  moderately ; 
for  though  a  characteristic  equality 
reigned  at  *The  Steaks/  the  influ- 
ence of  rank  and  station  were  felt 
there.  The  '  ike's  conversation 
occasionally  showed  evidence  ol  ex- 
tensive reading,  which  was  rarely 
impaired  by  the  sturdy  wme  of 
the  Society.  Captain  Morris,  the 
laureate-lyrist  of  *  The  Steaks,'  usu- 
ally sang  one  or  two  of  his  own 
songs.  At  mne  o'clock  the  Duko 
quitted  the  chaii;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Hippisley,  who  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it:  no  one  spared 
him— even  new  members  made  their 
first  essays  upon  the  Baronet,  than 
whom  no  man  was  more  prompt 
to  attack  others.  He  quitted  the 
Society  in  consequence  of  an  odd 
adventure  which  really  happened 
to  him,  and  which  being  related 
by  one  of  *  The  Steaks '  with  mali- 
cious fideUty,  raised  such  a  shout 
oi  laughter  at  the  Baronet* s  ex- 
pense that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
ft. 

John  Kemblo  was  one  of  '  The 
Steaks '  celebrities,  and  upon  familiar 
terms  with  his  Grace  of  Norfolk. 
One  evening  at  Norfolk  House, 
Captain  Morris  having  left  the  table 
early,  for  the  lyrist  kept  better  hours 
than  his  ducal  friend,  it  grew  late, 
when  Kemble  ventured  to  suggest 
to  the  Duke  some  significant  hints 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Morris's 
fortune.  His  Grace  grew  generous 
over  hia  wine,  and  promised:  the 
realization  came,  and  Morris  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three  to  enjoy 
it. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  *  The 
Steaks,*  tbat  there  must  have  been 
originally  a  wise  and  simple  code 
of  laws,  which  could  have  held  them 
together  lor  so  lengthened  a  period. 
lei  they  have  had,  during  the  past 
sixty  years,  a  migratory  time  ot  ii 
Oovent  Garden  llieatre,  in  which 

*  <  Clot  Lite  ot  Loiidoit/  >ol.  i.  p.  143 ; 
iG  wmck  work  tickiiowledgmeal  is  due  foi* 
certain  of  thb  aoiecdotf*  j  «Ut«d  ux  the  pi^ent 
IKipcr. 


the  first  steak  was  broiled,  was 
dustroyed  by  fire  in  1808;  the 
first  gridiron,  which  had  long  beeu 
enshrined  as  one  of  the  Pmats  of 
the  club,  was  saved ;  but  the  valuable 
stock  of  wine  shared  the  fatu  of  the 
building,  and  the  archives  of  the 
Society  perished.  Herein  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  down  the  good  things 
said  at '  The  Steaks,'  and  register  the 
names  of  the  early  members.  A  iter 
the  fire  at  Covent  Garden  tlie  '  Sab- 
lime  Society '  was  re-established  at 
the  Bedford  Hotel,  until  Mr.  Aruold 
bad  fitted  up  apartments  for  their 
reception  at  the  English  Opera 
House.  Here  they  continued  to 
meet  until  the  destruction  of  that 
theatre  by  fire,  in  1830.  Thus, 
twice  burnt  out,  they  returned  to 
the  Bedford;  and  their  old  triend 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  rebuilding  his  theatre, 
the  Lyceum,  had  a  dining-room 
provided  for  them  of  a  very  cha- 
racteristic order.  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  appropriately  termod  it  '  a  littlo 
Escurial  in  itself.'  The  doors, 
wainscoting,  and  roof,  of  good  old 
iimglish  Q&k,  are  studded  with  grid- 
irons, as  thick  as  Henry  VU.'s 
Chapel  with  the  portcullis  of  the 
foxmder.  Everything  assumes  the 
shape,  or  is  distinguished  by  the 
representation,  of  the  emblematic 
implement  —  the  gridiron.  'The 
cook  is  seen  at  his  ofhoe  through 
the  bars  of  a  spacious  gridiron,  and 
the  original  gridiron  of  the  Society 
(the  survivor  of  two  terrific  fires), 
holds  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.' 

The  portraits  of  several  worthies 
of  the  '  Sublime  Society '  have  been 
painted.  One  brother  hangs  *  in 
chains,'  as  Arnold  remarked,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  civic  chain  which  he 
wears.  His  robe  drew  from  Lord 
Brougham,  one  of  •  The  Steaks,'  on 
being  asked  if  the  portrait  was  a 
likeness,  the  remark,  that  it  could 
not  fail  of  being  like  him,  '  there 
was  so  much  of  the/ur  (thieO  ^^^^ 
him.' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  brother- 
hood equality  of  the  Society,  wad 
may  as  well  note  that  the  junior 
member  has  a  duty  accordant  with 
his  station.  Thus  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  has  been  seen  emeigtng 
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from  the  cellar  with  faalf-a-dozcn 
bottles  in  a  basket  1  And  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  who  is  now  thepiesident 
of  the  Sodet^^  has,  in  his  turn, 
taken  the  same  daty.  Morris  con- 
tinued to  be  the  laureate  of  '  The 
Steaks*  (the  other  day  he  was  irre- 
verently called  a  poet '  by  ooortegy ') 
until  the  year  183 1,  when  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  Society.  He  was  then 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Morns  revisited  the  Society  in 
1835,  when  he  was  presented  with  a 
large  silver  bowl,  affectionately  in- 
scribed. He  then  addressed  the 
brotherhood.  There  was  still  another 
effusion  on  the  treasured  gift : — 

•AxA  call  to  mj  Muse^vhcn  care  itriTet  to 

pnnuet 
-  B'ing  the  Steaks  to  my  memory,  tte  Bowl 
to  my  Tiew.**  • 

Morris  was  staid  and  grave  in  his 
general  deportment.  There  is,  in  the 
collection  in  Evans's  Music-room  in 
Covent  Garden,  a  portrait  of  the 
bard—a  poor  performance,  but  a 
likeness.  A  better  portrait,  from  the 
fiamily  picture,  is  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to '  Club  Life  of  London.' 
Moore,  in  his  Diary,  tells  us  of 
Colman  being  at '  The  Steaks,'  *  quite 
drunk,'  mafaang  extraordinary  ndse 
when  Morris  was  singing,  which 
much  dJBOonoerted  the  bard.  Yet  he 
could  unbend.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  him  strike  a  pianoforte 
at  a  musio-seller's,  and  smg,  '  The 
Girl  I  left  behind  Me  f  he  was  then 
past  his  eightieth  year.'  Gurransaid 
to  him  one  day,  '  Die  when  yoa 
will,  Charles,  you  will  die  in  your 
youth.' 

Morris's  ancient  and  rightful 
office  at  *  The  Steaks '  was  to  make 
the  punch.  One  of  the  members 
describes  him  at  his  laboratory  at 
the  sideboard,  stocked  with  the  va- 
rious ingredients.  '  Then  smacking 
an  elementary  glass  or  two,  and 


giving  a  significant  nod,  the  fiat  of 
its  excellence ;  and  what  could  ex- 
ceed the  ecstasy  with  which  he 
filled  the  glasses  that  thronged 
round  the  bowl,  joying  over  its 
mantling  beauties,  and  distributing 
the  tascinating  draught — 

**  That  flames  and  daaoes  in  lu  oyital  botmd."  * 

Morris's  allegiance  to '  The  Steaks ' 
was  undivided.  Neither  hail,  nor 
rain,  nor  snow»storm  kept  him 
away;  no  engagement,  no  invita- 
tion, seduced  him  from  it.  He 
might  be  seen  'outwatching  the 
bear'  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
when  nature  had  given  no  signal 
of  decay  in  frame  or  faculty. 

'The  Steaks'  partake  of  a  five 
o'clock  dinner  every  Saturday,  from 
November  till  the  end  of  June.  The 
Society  consists  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  twenty-four  in  number ; 
every  member  has  the  power  of  in- 
viting a  friend. 

With  the  enumeration  of  a  few 
memorials,  we  conclude.  Formerly 
the  gridiron  was  a  more  prominent 
emblem  of  •  The  Steaks '  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  table-cloths  had  gridirons 
in  damask  on  them ;  the  drinkinc:- 
^lasses  were  engraved  with  grid-  . 
irons,  as  were  the  plates;  just  as  the 
orchestra  decorated  the  plates  at 
Yauxhall  Gardens. 

Among  the  presents  made  to  the 
Society  are  a  nnnch-ladle  from  Bar- 
rington  Bradshaw ;  six  spoons  from 
Sir  John  Boyd;  a  mustard-pot 
from  John  Trevanion,  M.P.;  two 
dozen  water-plates  and  eight  dishes, 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  cniet- 
stand,  given  by  W.  Bolland ;  vine- 
gar-cruets, by  Thomas  Scott ;  Lord 
Suffolk  has  given  a  sflver  cheese- 
toaster— toasted  or  stewed  cbeeso 
being  the  wind-up  of  '  The  Steaks' 
dinner.* 

*  *Club  Life  of  London,'  voL  i.  p.  T49. 
1866. 
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CASTLES   IN   THE   AIR. 

YOUTH,  build  thy  castles  in  the  air- 
Live— and  you'll  find,  as  I  have  found. 
The  ruins  of  those  structures  fair. 

Heaps  of  cold  ashes  on  the  ground. 
To  scatter  to  the  evening:  air, 
Or— on  the  sackcloth  of  despair. 


W. 
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BOATING  LIFE  AT  OXFOED. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  NEW  CAPTAIN. 


MOST  people  who  know  anytliiDg 
of  Oxford,  know  that  of  all  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  boating  is 
tiie  most  absorbing,  and  the  most 
keenly  pnisned.  Not  only  on  bright 
smnmer  oTenings,  bat  tbrongh  the 
damp  mists  of  November,  and  the 
firost  and  sleet  of  February,  the  river 
firam  Folly  Bridge  to  M^  Lock  is 
covered  with  craft  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  qniet  'dingey'  to  the 
stately  'eight.'  Whatever  be  the 
attractions  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere, 
whatever  be  the  state  of  wind  or 
weather,  be  it  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  as 
long  as  boats  can  live,  boats  are 
launched^  and  the  r^nlar  fre- 
qnentera  of  the  river  pnrsne  their 
daily  recreation,  or,  rather,  their 
daily  bnsiness,  for  business  it  is; 
more  or  less  absorbing  with  dif- 
fierent  men,  but  a  business  with  all. 
Probably  most  people,  who  are  con- 
nected either  as  friends  or  relatives 
with  Oxford  men,  know  thus  much 
about  Oxford  boating;  but  fewunder- 
stand  why  its  influence  so  widely 
pervades  Oxford  life,  and  its  spirit 
80  deeply  enters  into  every  Oxford 
man,  whether  he  tako  part  in  it  per- 
sonally or  no.  Of  course  Jones's 
sisters  are  deb'ghted  to  hear  that  he 
is  going  to  row  '  Bow  of  the  'Varsity' 
this  year,  and  they  like  the  excite^ 
ment  of  getting  up  in  the  twilight 
to  go  and  see  the  race;  possibly 
they  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
'bump,'  and  a  'stroke;'  but  why 
John  should  think  so  much  of  his 
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boat  making  a  'bump,'  why  he 
should  speak  oi  rowing  in  the  Eight 
at  Putney  as  preierable  to  any  num- 
ber of  first-classes,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand. And  Jones's  &ther,  from 
his  oracular  pcNst  on  the  hearthrug, 
says,  '  Boating  is  a  fine,  manly  exer- 
cise, but  he  hopes  John  will  not 
allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  studies, 
and  make  a  business  of  what  should 
only  be  a  pastime.'  So  that,  on  tho 
whole,  Jones  feels  that  on  tiie  sub- 
ject dearest  to  his  heart  he  does  not 
receive  much  sympathy  in  the  do- 
mestic circle.  Now  this  want  of  in- 
terest in  a  puzsoit  which  engages 
much  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
young  men  of  both  our  great  uni- 
versities, is  surely  to  be  regretted, 
and  is,  in  fact,  regretted  by  many. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  do  not  engage  pcr- 
Boually  in  a  pursuit  should  feel  an 
equal  interest  in  it  with  those  who 
do;  but  it  seems  both  xx)ssible  and 
desirable  that  they  should  under- 
stand how  that  interest  arises,  and  is> 
so  constantly  maintained  among  uni- 
versity men  of  every  variety  of  taste 
and  every  degree  of  muscular  deve- 
lopment I  purpose,  therefore,  ta 
attempt,  in  a  few  sketches  of  boating 
life  and  boating  men,  to  illustrate 
without  exaggeration,  and  sometimes 
by  scenes  from  real  life,  the  im- 
portant position  that  boating  holds 
at  Oxford,  to  account  for  the  en- 
thusiasm it  creates,  and  to  mark  tho 
nature  of  its  influence  on  the  life  of 
u 
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:.!!  OxConl  man.  I^Ik.M  l'e;:in,  Wuli- 
oul  further  preface',  ^^itll  buiiio  ac- 
count of 

A  College  Mekti.ng. 

On  the  inoniing  of  the  2  20(1  of 
Jauuiiry,  i8 — ,  tho  following  notice 
"was  ]>ost(jd  on  the  inbidc  of  the  Col- 
lege gates: — 

*  St.  Anthony's  Collcp:o  Boat  Clnb. 
A  md'tini^  of  the  Club  will  bo  hold 
on  Mom  lay  oven  in  pj  next,  in  Mr. 
I^Iacleano's  rooms,  at  nine  o'clock,  to 
elect  a  Captain,  and  transact  other 
buFinoss  of  importance. 

(Signed),  '  Cilvkles  TnoRNnrLL, 
•Captain; 

I,  Tom  Maynard,  a  frashman,  read 
this  notice,  in  common  with  tho  rest 
of  the  College,  as  I  walked  forth  for 
a  morning  stroll  between  Chapel  and 
breakfast.  Looking  back  at  mysel  fas 
I  was  then,  I  believe  I  may  say  with- 
out vanity  that  1  was  pretty  much 
what  a  treshman  onght  to  be.  I  had 
a  proper  reverence  for  senior  men,  a 
proper  wish  to  support  the  institu- 
tions of  my  college,  especially  the 
Oollege  boat,  a  desire  to  avoid  '  a  bad 
set,*  and  a  wholesome  fear  of  doing 
anything  that  might  seem  'fresh,' 
or  might  cause  me  to  be  considered 
cheet^  or  presumptuous.  I  had, 
therefore,  some  doubts,  after  reading 
the  notice  of  meeting,  as  to  whether, 
in  spite  of  having  the  day  before 
paid  a  subscription  of  2I,  2s,,  I  was 
entitled  to  take  port  in  the  august 
deliberations  of  the  St.  Anthony's 
Boat  Club.  However,  having  taken 
counsel  with  a  brother  freshman, 
who,  being  of  a  more  bustling  temper 
than  I,  made  more  blunders,  but  got 
his  information  on  things  in  general 
quicker  than  I  did,  I  learned  that  I 
might  consider  myself  a  full-blown 
member  of  the  club,  with  a  right  to 
'  speak,  vote,  and  blowup  the  olhceis, 
and  propose  anything,  my  dear  fel- 
low,'— such  were  his  words— 'pro- 
]x>8e  yourself  for  captain,  and  me 
for  stroke  of  the  Eight,  if  you 
like.'  After  this  assurance  from  my 
friend  Wingfield,  an  onthusiastto 
and  mercurial  man,  whoso  soul 
'o'er-informed  its  tenement  of  clay,' 
the  said  tenement  weighing  under 
fioven  stone,  I  determined  to  go  to 


tlio  uiLetiiJ:',  iQid  lo  thu  iLcetiiij.,  I 
WCht, 

It  wiLs  fen  luinutos  after  nino 
o'cloolc  when  1  reached  Mr.  Mac- 
leaiie's  roonis.  Business  had  not 
yet  commenced,  but  there  was  a 
tolerably  good  muster  already.  Men 
of  all  sizes  were  lounging  about  tho 
room,  some  disposing  their  limbs  in 
the  most  luxurious  manner  on  easy 
chairs  and  soHis,  some  leaningagainst 
the  hi£:h  oak  mantelpiece),  some 
]ierched  entail  seats  in  tho  window; 
about  hal  f  were  smoking,  and  several 
huge  tankards  of  heer  were  passed 
round  tho  room  from  time  to  time, 
and  wore  saluted  with  much  gusto. 
'Look  here,'  said  Wingfield,  who 
sat  next  me,  and  took  his  pull  at  the 
beer  with  tho  air  of  an  old  hand, 
'this  cup  is  to  commemorate  the 
year  when  we  won  everything  at 
Henley— the  Grand  Challenge,  the 
Ladies'  Plate,  the  Stewards',  and  the 
Diamond  Sculls.  Bather  good, 
wasn't  it,  old  boy?  And  d'ye  see 
that  big  thing  with  a  lid  to  it? 
They  say  a  man  once  drank  it  right 
off  in  Hall :  it  very  nearly  killed  him, 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  holds  more 
than  two  quarts ;  but  he's  all  right 
now;  a  parson  somewhere  in  tho 
country,  I  believe.'  While  Wing- 
iield  was  giving  me  this  information 
in  an  under-tone,  there  was  plenty 
of  chaif  going  about  the  room,  and 
an  occasional  bit  of  '  bear-fighting,' 
which  I  may  describe,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  uninitiated,  as  a  friendly  in- 
terchange of  compliments,  ta^dng 
tho  form  of  wrestling,  heaving  of 
sofarcushions,  &c. 

At  the  table,  with  a  lai^o  mode- 
rator, and  pens,  ink,  and  paper  be- 
fore him,  sat  the  captain,  conferring 
gravely  with  the  secretary,  who  sat 
at  his  right,  on  the  business  about 
to  be  transacted. 

'I  say,  Barrington,'  shouted  the 
captain  to  one  of  the  men  in  the 
window,  'just  smg  out  onoe  more, 
and  if  no  one  elso  turns  up,  we'll 
begin.' 

Barrington  upon  this  opened  tho 
window,  and  called  out  in  tones  vazy- 
ing  from  a  cracked  tenor  to  a  tragic 
be^,  the  single  monogyllahio  '  Drag.' 
Having  dono  this  about  a  dozen  times, 
apparently  to  his  own  immense  en- 
joyment, ho  closed  the  window,  and 
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awuited  tho  result  of  his  efforts. 
'  The  Eight  are  not  all  here,'  said  a 
sharp  Yoice.  'I  hope  yaaH  fine 
those  who  are  avay^  Thomhill ;  if  s 
the  rale,  yoii  know.'  'All  right, 
Tip,  if 8  only  old  Five ;  he's  always 
late,  bat  he's  snre  to  come.' 

'Oh!  here  yon  are,  al;  last,'  cried 
Tip,  as  the  door  ox)ened,  and  a  very 
la^  body,  snrmonnted  by  a  good- 
hmnonred  and  rather  handsome 
face,  with  a  short  pipe  in  ita  month, 
loafed  into  the  room.  *Ton're  inst 
in  time.  Ton'd  have  been  fined  in 
another  second.' 

'Ill  break  yonr  neck  when  I  get 
near  you,  yonng  'nn,'  returned  Num- 
ber Fire.  'I  hope  Tm  not  late, 
Thomhill;  there  was  a  rattling 
brew  of  bishop  going  in  Jackson's 
rooms,  that  waa  too  good  to  leare.' 

'  Of  course ;  we  &ew  you  must 
be  lushing  somewhere,'  put  in  Tip. 

'Will  you  shut  up?*  replied  the 
big  man,  threatening  him  with  the 
tankard  be  had  taken  up  on  first 
entering  the  room.  '  The  fact  is, 
captain,  I  beliere  I'm  like  those 
things  ia  the  Greek  Testament,  that 
stumped  me  in  the  Schools  the 
other  day,  containing  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece.'  'Ah!'  said  Thom- 
hill, '  only  very  little  of  it  is  water ; 
howerer,  sit  down,  and  we'll  begin. 
Order,  order!* 

At  this  all  hats  went  off,  and 
6Y6iybody  listened. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Thomhill, '  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  main  business 
ef  the  evening,  the  secretary  will 
read  the  annual  statement  of  ac- 
counts.' 

Hallett,  the  secretary,  then  rose 
aud  made  a  brief  and  not  very  lucid 
statement,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  club  was  not  more  than 
iso^.  in  debt,  and  there  was  great 
hope  that,  with  careful  manage- 
ment, the  debts  might  bo  easily  paid 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

When  the  'Hear,  hear,'  that 
greeted  the  secretary's  statement 
had  subsided,  Thomhill  rose  again 
and  aaid,  after  scraping  his  throat 
more  than  once, '  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now  to  resign  the  captaincy  of  the 
dub,  and  to  ask  you  to  elect  a  fxBSk 
man  in  my  place.' 

Althoagh  every  one  had  known 
kxDg  before  that  the  captain  was 


going  to  resign,  no  one  seemed  to 
have  realized  the  fact  till  now,  and 
there  was  sUenoe  all  through  the 
room. 

'  If  that  were  all,'  continued 
Thomhill,  'I  should  not  trouble 
you  with  a  speech ;  but,  as  I  shall 
leave  the  Oollege  to-morrow,  and  be 
on  my  way  to  India  probably  within 
a  fortnight,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two  before  I  go.' 

Bespoke  the  last  sentence  quickly, 
as  if  he  feared  his  voice  might  fail 
him  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  paused  and  looked  hard  at 
the  tablecloth. 

'  Pass  that  beer,'  exclaimed  tho 
ever-thirsty  No.  ilve,  whose  name, 
by-the-by,  was  Baxter.  'Young 
Tip,  you're  not  fit  to  live.' 

Tip  took  a  long  pull  himself,  and 
then  passed  the  tankard,  taking  care 
to  keep  well  out  of  reach  of  Baxter's 
arm. 

'  No  man  in  the  Collie,'  conti- 
nued Thomhill,  raising  hiis  eyes, 
'  will  ever  leave  it  with  more  regret 
than  I  shall.  I  have  passed  a  bap- 
pier  four  years  here  than  I  ever  did 
or  ever  shall  pass  again.  I  have 
made  a  good  many  friends  who  will 
last  me  my  life.*  ('  Hear,  hear,'  and 
'  Bather,  old  fellow,'  from  Baxter.) 
'  And  I  think  that  every  one  here 
at  least  wishes  me  well.*  (Loud 
cheering  all  round  the  room,  in 
which  Wingfield  and  I  joined  with 
great  enthusiasm.)  'I  thuik  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  yonr  kind- 
ness,' Thomhill  went  on,  '  and  I'll 
never  forget  it;  and  wherever  I  may 
be,  I'll  try  and  do  credit  to  the  old 
place.'  Here  every  one  cheered  lus- 
tily, and  then  Thomhill  began 
again  in  a  firmer  tone.  'And  now, 
gentlemen,  before  I  go,  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  boating  of 
the  €k>llege.  Our  Eight  stands 
higher  on  the  river  now  than  it  has 
stood  for  the  last  ten  years '  (great 
cheering) ;  '  and  with  such  men  as 
Hallett  and  Baxter  to  pull  the  boat 
along,  it  ought  to  go  higher  still.' 
(Hear,  hear.)  'I  wish  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  and  all  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  Eight,  for  the 'goodwill 
they  have  always  shown  me,  helping 
me,  both  in  the  boat  and  out  of  the 
boat,  to  get  the  Eight  well  up  on 
tho  river.  They  have  always  been 
u  s 
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willing  to  submit  their  judgment  to 
mine,  and  have  trained,  \\'ith  one 
or  two  exceptions,  conRcientiously 
throughout'  ('Aha!  Bags,'  said 
Tip,  sotfo  voce,  to  Baxter,  'that's 
one  for  you.  Who  drank  beer  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning?')  '  I 
hope  the  next  captain  may  be  able 
to  say  the  same;  there  is  not  a 
|?rander  thing  to  bo  seen  in  the 
world  than  a  set  of  men  yielding 
obedience  of  their  own  free  will  to  a 
ruler  of  their  own  choosing.  Depend 
upon  it,  if  all  the  men  of  the  College 
work  well  together,  and  keep  up 
good  training  and  discipline,  the 
boat  will  go  to  the  head  of  the  river, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  College  all 
round  will  rise  with  it.  You  may  be 
sure,  when  I  am  out  in  India,  that  I 
shall  watch  eagerly  for  any  news  of 
the  College,  and  the  College  boat ; 
and  shan't  I  make  a  rush  at  "  Bell's 
Life,"  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  to 
see  what  the  Eights  are  doing!  If 
I  could  only  see  our  boat  row  head 
of  the  river,  I  think  I  shouldn't 
mind  if  I  died  the  next  minute.' 

Then  Thomhill  sat  down,  and  the 
cheering  was  long  and  loud.  When 
it  was  over,  we  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  new  captain.  A  slip  of 
paper  was  handed  round  on  which 
each  wrote  the  name  of  the  man  he 
considered  fittest  for  the  captaincy. 

'  I  shall  vote  for  Hallett,'  said  I 
to  Wingfield.  '  He's  the  right  man, 
isn't  he  ?  Stroke  of  the  Eight,  you 
know.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  returned 
Wingfield.  '  I  rather  think  I  shall 
vote  for  Percy,  the  little  man  they 
call  "Tip;"  he  steered  the  'Varsity 
Eight;  Hallet  is  not  a  'Varsity  oar.' 

I  tliink  Wingfield  had  a  secret 
ambition  to  steer  the  'Varsity  Eight 
himself,  and  wished  to  create  a  pre- 
cedent for  his  own  election  to  the 
captaincy ;  and  perhaps  there  was  a 
similar  feeling  in  my  own  secret 
bosom,  when  I  voted  for  Hallett. 
The  voting-papers  were  now  col- 
lected, and  Thomhill  announced  the 
result—'  Mr.  Hallett  is  elected  by  a 
large  UMJority.'  Then  he  retired 
and  seated  himself  in  a  quiet  comer 
by  Baxter,  and  Hallett  took  the  chair 
amid  hearty  cheering. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Hallett,  risiog 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  calm,  '  I 


thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the 
honour  you   have  conferred  upon 
me,  the  greatest  honour  you  could 
confer,  and  one  that,  I  don't  miDd 
saying,  I  have  wished  for  many  and 
many  a  time.     I  hope  I  shall  do 
credit  to  the  post — at  any  rate  111 
try.'    C  Of  course  you  will,  old  hoy,' 
from  JBaxter.)    'However,  I  won't 
make  any  promises  now,  but  just  say 
a  word  about  old  Thomhill,  who  is 
leaving  us.    Most  of  us  here  know 
him  well ;  and  I  can  tell  those  who 
don't,  that  he's  the  best  man,  the 
tmest  friend,  and  the  pluckiest  oar 
that  ever  stepped.    His  rowing  last 
year  at  Putney,  bow  of  the  Eight, 
was  a  treat  to  see,  and  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  boat  whose  back 
was  as  straight  as  a  board  when 
the     boat    passed    Hammersmith 
Bridge.    I  have  often  heard  it  said, 
"Oh,  everybody  knows,  Thomhill 
is  the  best  oar  In  Oxford  for  his 
size.'"     ('Wouldn't  you  like  that 
to  be  said  of  you?'    said  Wing- 
field to  me.    '  Eather  V  1  replied ; 
and  all  my  soul  was  in  the  word.) 
'No  one,'  went  on  Hallett,  'ever 
loved  the  College  with  all  his  heart 
like  Charlie  Thomhill ;  and  he  may 
be  sure  the  College  will  not  forget 
him;  and  whenever   any    success 
turns  up,  and  we  win  a  prisce  or 
gain  a  place  on  the  river,  our  first 
thought  will  be  "  Won't  old  Thom- 
hill  be  pleased  at  this?"    It  will 
keep  his  spirits  up,  if  ever  they  are 
down,  to  know  that  the  old  place 
remembers  him  kindly,  and  that, 
whenever  his  name  is   mentioned 
among  the  old  men  who  have  left 
us,  whether  in  a  toast  at  supper,  or 
over  a  quiet  glass  of  wine,  be  will 
always  be  spoken  of  as  "  dear  old 
Thomhill."    And  now,  gentlemen, 
let  us  give  him  musical  honours  and 
three  times  three.' 

All  rose  at  once ;  and  Baxter,  who 
had  been  patting  ThomhiU  on  the 
back  throughout  Hallett's  speech, 
with  more  or  less  vigour,  according 
to  the  variation  of  his  feelings,  led 
off  in  a  stentorian  voice,  writh  '  He's 
a  jolly  good  fellow,'  &c.,  in  which 
we  joined  with  all  our  might  Then 
followed  such  cheers  as  I  never 
heard  in  all  my  life  before,  pro- 
longed till  we  were  all  hoarse,  and 
nearly  dead    Thomhill  sat  idl  the 
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time  in  the  flomo  coimer  by  the  inn- 
dow  with  a  halfnonile  on  his  &i/oo, 
trying  not  to  show  the  emotion  he 
leallyfeli  After  the  cheers,  Baxter^ 
who  hy  this  time  was  getting  ex« 
cited,  proposed  'Anld  lang  syne/ 
which  was  song  with  fresh  enthn- 
fiiasm.  Then  every  one  crowded  to 
shake  hands  with  Thomhill,  and 
wish  him  good-bye ;  and  I,  on  the 
strength  of  haying  been  coached  by 
him  two  or  three  times  in  a  tub 
poir-oar,  grasped  his  hand  like  the 
xest,  and  thonght  it  the  greatest 
honour  I  ever  received.  Then 
Thomhill  left  tiie  room  with  Baxter^ 
and  I  saw  something  very  like  a  tear 
in  the  comer  of  his  eye  as  he  went 
And  so  the  meeting  ended,  and  I 
went  to  my  room  with  a  flashed  face, 
and  a  tmnnlt  of  thoughts  in  my 
bram,  which  kept  me  awake  till  near 
nuucninga 

CHAPTER  n, 

OUB  'TOBPID.' 

As  few  people,  in  all  probability, 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  '  Torpid,* 
it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  with  a 
brief  explanatian  of  that  rather  un* 
attiaetive  tenn.  There  axe  two 
perrads  of  tiie  year  at  which  races 
reguhirly  take  place  between  the 
eighi-ooied  boats  of  the  various 
GoUeges  in  Oxford,  namely,  March 
and  May.  In  May  crews  formed  of 
the  beat  eight  men  that  can  be  got 
together  out  of  each  College,  and 
called  par  excellence  the  'Eights,* 
nuse  a^^inst  each  other  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  river,  or  strive  to  oome 
as  near  it  as  they  may.  In  March 
the  racing  of  the  second  best  boats 
takes  place:  these  boats  axe  the 
'  Torpids.'  Why  so  called  none  can 
tell ;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  veiled 
in  mystery,  which  it  would  seem  to 
the  present  writer  sacrilege  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate.  No  one  who 
has  rowed  in  his  College  Eight  of 
the  previous  year  is  allowed  to  row 
in  a  Torpid,  so  that  the  Torpid  crews 
are  formed  chiefly  of  the  fresh  blood 
of  the  year,  and,  as  showing  what  is 
the  new  material  in  each  College, 
the  Torpid  races  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  for  the  rowing  community 
of  Oxford.  So  much  for  explana- 
ikm,  which,  however  necessaiy,  is 


likely  to  be  dulL  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  of  the  Si 
Anthony's  Torpid  for  the  year  i8— . 

We  had  always  been  proud  of  our 
Torpid ;  I  say  '  we,'  for,  though  at 
the  time  I  epeak  of  I  was  but  a 
freshman,  I  felt  myself  heir  to  all 
the  old  traditions  of  the  college,  and 
a  good  Torpid  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Whatever  our  pick  of  men  might 
be,  whatever  bad  luck  we  might 
have— and  we  had  our  share— we 
had  always  worked  hard  and  made 
the  best  of  it ;  and  we  could,  and 
often  did  say  with  pride,  that  never 
since  we  first  put  on  a  Torpid  had 
we  fEdlen  so  low  as  to  take  it  ofEl 
The  year  before  I  came  up  to  St 
Anthoi^'s  our  boat  had  moved  up 
from  ninth  to  fifth  on  the  river,  and 
the  prowess  of  the  crew  was  well 
remembered  at  every  festive  gather- 
ing in  the  College.  This  year,  how- 
ever, our  prospects  were  not  of  the 
brightest;  our  best  men  had  been 
drafted  into  the  Eight,  and  the 
freshmen  of  the  year  were  not  a 
promising  lot:  or,  according  to 
Baxter,  who,  like  most  big  men, 
inclined  to  a  desponding  view  of 
things,  'no  good  at  alL' 

'  Why,  look  here,  young  'un,'  I 
heard  Imn  say  to  the  more  sanguine 
Tip,  'I  coached  that  big  lubber 
Wilkinson  every  day  last  term  to 
try  and  make  something  of  him, 
and  all  he  does  now  is  to  put  his 
oar  in  deep,  and  pull  it  out  with  a 
jerk.' 

'  Well  but^  my  dear  fellow,'  re- 
turned Tip,  'all  that  bone  and 
muscle  must  be  got  to  work  some- 
how, and  I'm  sure  the  man's  willing 
enough ;  besides,  just  think  what  an 
awful  dufler  you  were  yourself  when 
you  began  to  row;  by  Jove,  I  shall 
never  forget  your  phuntive  old  face 
when  Thomhill  was  pitching  into 
you  for  not  keeping  your  arms 
straight!' 

'No  more  of  that,  Tip,  or  Til 
scrag  you,'  replied  Baxter,  as  Tip 
began  an  imitation  of  his  first  essay 
in  rowing ; '  I'll  have  another  turn 
at  the  big  dufler,  but  it*s  my  belief 
the  boat  will  be  bumped  three  times 
with  the  crew  we've  got  at  present 
Come  along ;  if  s  time  we  were  down 
at  the  barge.' 

From  the  time  when  Thomhill 
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reBi'prned,  and  said  good-byo,  tho 
bcatinp:  spirit  had  entered  deeply 
into  ray  soul,  and  I  made  a  strong 
resolve  that,  if  perseverance  and 
luird  work  could  do  it,  I  would 
some  day  bo  a  good  oar.  1  ha«l 
learned  somotlnne;  alx>ut  tho  hand- 
liner  of  an  oar  on  the  river  near  my 
own  home,  and  by  dint  of  )iard 
practice  and  plenty  of  coaching 
achieved  at  Inst  wliat  was  tlien  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  a  place  in 
the  St.  Anthony's  Torpid.  Wing- 
field,  being  by  far  tlie  lightest  man 
in  tho  College,  and  possessing  that 
quickness  and  self-contidence  which 
is  indispensable  in  a  coxswain,  was 
learning  the  art  of  steering,  and  was 
pretty  sure  to  keep  his  position  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat. 

It  wanted  now  three  weeks  to  the 
first  day  of  tho  races,  and  I  was 
seated  in  tho  window  of  my  rooms, 
which  were  on  the  ground-floor, 
pegging  away  at  Euripides  for  the 
*  smalls  *  that  loomed  in  the  distance, 
when  I  was  awaro  of  Hal  let  t  and 
Baxter  talking  at  a  short  distance 
from  mo. 

'  ITave  you  considered,  old  man,* 
began  Baxter,  'that  it  only  wants 
three  weeks  to  the  races,  and  tho 
Torpid's  not  made  up  yet?' 

'Yes,  I  know/  replied  Hallett, 
'it's  an  awkward  state  of  things; 
the  men  ought  to  go  into  training 
to-morrow,  but  it's  no  use  without 
having  the  crow  settled,  and  espe- 
cially stroke.' 

*  Just  so,*  said  Baxter,  rather  in- 
distinctly, for  he  had  a  cigar  in  his 
month.  'Well,  what's  to  be  done? 
We  must  try  somebody;  there's 
Wilkinson  will  do  well  enough  for 
five;  I  must  say  he's  turned  out 
liettcr  than  ever  I  expected,  and 
Vere  is  pretty  good  at  six,  and 
Hilton  makes  a  fair  two,  bnt  none 
of  them  would  do  for  stroke.' 

'Well,  there's  young  Maynard,' 
observed  Hallett,  reflectively;  at 
that  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and 
Euripides  and  smalls  vanished  into 
thin  air.  '  He's  not  the  best  oar  in 
the  boat,'  continued  Hallett,  'but 
he  has  the  most  pluck  and  go  about 
him  of  any ;  suppose  we  try  him  to- 
day. Whereabouts  does  he  hang 
out?  Hallo!'  he  went  on,  in  a 
lower  tone,   'isn't  that  his  name 


over  the  door  ?  Tf  he's  in,  he  must 
have  heard  all  weVe  been  saying/ 
With  that  ho  knocked,  and  both 
entered. 

'Good  morning,  Maynard ;  I  ex- 
pect you  hoard  what  Baxter  and 
I  were  talking  about  ouside.'  I 
turned  rather  red,  and  coufet>sed  I 
had.  •  Well,'  said  Hallett, '  you  see 
we  want  you  to  row  ntroke  to-day, 
and  if  you  get  on  all  right  we'll 
begin  training  to-morrow.' 

'You  mustn't  be  surprised,  yon 
know,'  said  Baxter,  '  if  you're  sent 
back  to  your  old  place.' 

*0h,  of  course  not,'  replied  I, 
meekly, '  but  I'll  do  the  Iwfit  1  can 
to  keep  my  place  at  stroke.' 

'AH  right,'  returned  Hallett; 
'  mind  you'ro  down  in  time — three 
o'clock  sharp,  you  know,'  and  ho 
an<l  Baxter  left  the  room. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, the  feeling  of  mingled  pride 
and  misgiving  with  which  I  stepped 
into  the  boat  that  afternoon  to  row 
stroke.  I  felt  as  if  all  the  river 
would  be  watching  every  turn  of 
my  oar,  and,  as  the  bout  went 
swinging  down  the  stream,  I  fancied 
I  could  hear  the  men  on  the  barges 
saying  to  each  other,  '  Here  comes 
St.  Anthony's;  so  they've  got  ft 
stroke  at  last;  wonder  what  he's 
like.'  Baxter's  voice  on  the  bank, 
however,  soon  recalled  me  to  my 
senses.  'Not  so  quick.  Stroke!* 
*  Keep  your  feather  down !'  '  You're 
missing  tho  beginning!'  and  so  on, 
at  intervals,  all  the  way  down. 

At  Iffloy  we  turned  and  began  tho 
row  up,  Hallett  and  Baxter,  not  to 
be  shaken  off,  keeping  up  a  raking 
fire  from  the  bank.  '  Pat  your  back 
into  it,  ^"ve,*  'Mind  the  time, 
three.'  'Slowly  forward,  two.' 
'  Hallo,  Wingfield,  mind  what  you're 
about;  look  ahead,  steer  in  shore; 
by  Jove  there'll  be  a  smash ! '  '  Look 
ahead,'  cried  Wingfield,  enddenly 
jumping  up  in  the  utmost  excite- 
ment   'Easy  all!    Hold  her!' 

In  another  second  we  felt  a  shock 
all  through  the  boat;  there  was  a 
crash  of  oars,  and  wo  were  pitched 
head  first  into  the  water. 

'I— can't— swim,'  panted  Wing- 
field, as  he  came  to  the  surface,  and, 
before  I  oonld  seiriO  him,  disap- 
peared again.    In  a  few  seconds  the 
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small  head  rose  onca  moie,  and  this 
time  I  managed  to  grasp  the  little 
man  by  the  collar,  and,  with  some 
trouble,  got  him  astride  of  the  boat, 
which  lay  bottom  npwuda  on  the 
water.  The  rest  had  by  this  time 
got  ashore,  and  I  now  followed  them, 
leaving  little  Wingfield,  by  no  means 
snre  of  his  seat^  on  the  boat,  the 
water  streaming  from  him  on  all 
sides,  and  altogether  looking  the 
most  comical  picture  possible.  He 
was  soon  rescued  by  a  punt,  and 
then  wo  all  ran  back  to  our  barge 
to  change  our  wet  flannels  and  keep 
the  cold  off  by  a  nip  of  brandy  at 
the  Boat-House  Tavern. 

'  Well,  Wingfield,  you  made  rather 
a  mess  of  your  steering  just  now,' 
said  Hallett;  'you  and  the  cox.  of 
the  other  boat  both  lost  your  heads.' 

Wing&eld  looked  very  crest-fallen. 

'Well,  never  mind,*  said  Hallett ; 
'  how  are  you  now  T 

'Oh,  fJl  right,  thank  you.  Tou 
see,  I  can't  swim,  so  I  was  rather  in 
a  fank  at  the  time.* 

'  Yes,  anybody  could  see  that^'  re- 
marked Tip,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
whole  thing  immensely.  'When 
you  were  safe  astride  of  the  boat, 
you  looked  just  like  John  Gilpin 
when  his  horse  ran  away.' 

'I  hate  that  fellow  Tip,'  said 
Wingfield  to  me  immediately  after- 
wards,  'don't  you?  No, of  course 
you  don't,  you  never  hate  anybody, 
why  should  you?  It's  only  small 
men  who've  reason  to  hate ;  they're 
obliged  to  do  it  in  self-defence. 
But,  old  fellow,  I  haven't  thanked 
you  yet  for  pulling  me  out  of  a 
watery  grave;  you  may  be  sure  I 
shaVt  forget  it,  and  I'll  pay  you 
back  some  day  when  I  get  the 
chance.'  I  could  tell  by  the  tone  of 
his  voice  that  he  meant  more  than 
he  said,  and  I  felt  that  from  that 
day  the  little '  Torpid'  coxswain  was 
the  firmest  friend  X  had. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  river, 
Baxter  said, '  Maynard,  we've  settled 
that  j^on'll  do  for  stroke,  and  the 
crew  is  to  go  into  training  to-mor- 
row. Breakfast  in  Hallett's  rooms 
to-morrow  morning,  and  mind 
everybody  has  a  good  walk  first 
Wingfield,  youll  have  to  see  that 
all  the  crew  are  off  to  bed  by  half- 
past  ten.' 


And  80  iho  busineBs  of  training 
b^gan,  and  beef  and  mutton  twice 
a  dav  was  our  food  for  nearly  a 
month.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into 
the  details  of  that  training ;  how 
'  bow'  was  ill,  or  fancied  he  was,  for 
three  days;  how  Yere  was  nearly 
turned  out  of  the  boat  for  being  out 
of  bed  at  midnight;  how  Wilkinson 
turned  sulky,  and  spread  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  among  the  crew ;  and  how 
Hilton  once  ate  buttered  toast  for 
break£B8l^  and  caper-sauce  with  his 
t)oiled  mutton,  all  which  particulars, 
however  momentous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  St  Anthony's  Torpid  then,  would 
doubtless  be  tedious  to  the  general 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  races  found  us  all  in 
excellent  fettle  and  high  spirits,  and 
even  Baxter  was  fiedn  to  confess  that 
we  had  improved  immensely  in  the 
last  week,  and  might  make  a  bump 
or  twa  Does  everybody  know  what 
is  meant  by  a '  bump  ?'  Yery  likely 
not  So,  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  bore,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  explain. 

The  Torpid  races  are  conducted 
in  the  manner  following.  At  the 
part  of  the  river  where  the  start 
takes  place  a  number  of  posts  are 
placed  along  the  bank  i6o  feet  apart, 
and  by  one  of  these  each  boat  takes  its 
station  according  to  the  order  of  tho 

Ercvious  year,  the  head  boat  being 
ighest  up  the  river,  the  second  i6o 
feet  behind  it,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
To  each  post  a  rope  is  made  fast, 
one  end  of  which,  having  a  large 
bung  attached,  is  held  by  the  cox- 
swain of  the  boat  When  the  start- 
ing-gun fires,  the  bungs  are  dropped, 
and  each  boat  starts  in  pursuit  of 
the  one  before  it  Any  ho&t  over- 
taking another,  so  as  to  touch  any 
part  of  it,  makes  a  '  bump.'  Both 
boats  lay  to  out  of  the  way  of  those 
behind,  and  on  the  following  day 
the '  bumping'  boat  takes  its  station 
above  the  'bumped,'  and  tries  to 
overtake  the  next  boat,  and  so  on 
through  the  six  days  of  the  races. 
With  this  explanation  the  reader 
will,  I  trust,  understand  the  par- 
ticular races  I  am  al)out  to  de« 
scribe. 

At  two  o'clock  on  one  of  thoso 
damp, '  muggy  'days,  which  are  only 
too  common  in  Oxford,  the  St  An- 
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thony's  crew,  clad  in  wbito  iJannel 
trimmed  "with  the  college  colonrs, 
walked  down  to  the  barKO  for  their 
'preliminary  paddle.*  Flaps  flying 
on  all  the  barges,  and  the  bran-new 
uniforms  of  the  various  crews,  made 
the  scene  gay  in  spitt^  of  the  Rombre 
hue  of  the  sky,  but  the  faces  of  tb.o 
men,  anxious  oven  to  paleiicss, 
showed  that  there  was  some  B'^rioiiij 
basiness  on  hand. 

'Now  then,  tumble  in,  you  fel- 
lows,' shouted  Baxter ;  '  you*ll  want 
time  to  breathe  between  the  paddle 
and  the  race.' 

That  paddle  did  us  a  world  of 
good  in  keeping  our  thoughts  off 
the  coming  race  ;  but  when  it  was 
over,  we  had  still  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  to  wait  before  rowing  down 
to  the  start.  It  was  a  terrible 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  me,  for 
being  stroke  of  the  boat,  I  felt  as 
if  the  whole  responsibility  lay  on 
my  shoulders,  and  as  the  minutes — 
hours  they  seemed — went  on,  the 
deep  red  spot  in  my  cheek  grew 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  a  sort  of 
shuddering  came  over  me,  till  my 
teeth  seemed  to  rattle  in  my  head. 
Wo  all  tried  to  laugh  and  chaff  as 
usual,  but  it  was  a  ghastly  attempt, 
and  wo  gave  it  up  as  if  by  mutual 
consent. 

*  Time  to  start,'  sung  out  Tip  at 
last,  and  out  wo  came  to  the  boat's 
side  with  right  good  vnW.  *  "Where's 
Number  Two?  That  fellow's  always 
late ;  has  anybody  seen  him  ?' 

'  He  was  loafing  down  the  bank 
five  minutes  ago,'  said  Hilton. 

*  Then  why  tho  douce  didn't  you 
bring  him  back  ?  You'll  all  be  late 
at  tho  start,  and  have  to  row  up  in 
your  coats.' 

Two  or  thi'oe  men  were  despatched 
to  find  the  missing  one,  but  miunte 
after  minute  went  by,  and  he  did 
not  come,  Hallctt  and  Baxter  had 
gone  down  to  tho  start,  and  Tip, 
left  in  charge,  was  wild. 

'  Ten  minutesio  three ;  yon  won't 
bo  down  in  time ;  tho  first  gun  fires 
at  three ;  all  the  boats  are  off,  ex- 
cept Brasc nose,  now.  Confound  that 
fellow  VtreT  and  Tip  was  pro- 
ceeding to  use  still  stronger  lan- 
guage when  Vere,  looking  wonder- 
fully unconcerned,  made  his  appear- 


'Tm  afraid  Fm  rather  late,'  he 
began. 

'Late!  I  should  think  you  were; 
where  the  deuco  have  you  been? 
But  never  mind  now ;  jump  in,  and 
let's  get  off^  we've  no  time  to  lose.' 
And  off  we  went. 

We  had  to  row  pretty  fast,  for  it 
was  nearly  a  mile  to  our  starting- 
post,  and,  as  Tip  said,  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  first  gun  fired 
just  before  we  reached  our  post,  and 
when  we  did  we  had  still  to  turn, 
and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  turn  a 
lx>at  fifty  feet  long  without  a  keel, 
and  with  no  room  to  spare.  At  last 
we  were  safely  round,  and  lying 
under  the  bank,  a  good  deal  out  of 
breath  from  tho  row  down  and  the 
fear  of  being  too  late. 

'  Two  minutes  gone,'  sung  out  our 
timekeeper  on  the  honk,  and  the 
words  were  echoed  all  along  the 
line  of  boats.  '  Plenty  of  time,'  said 
Hallett,  who  held  the  stem-rope, 
ready  to  pay  it  out  at  the  last 
minute.  '  Keep  your  heads,  and  do 
exactly  what  I  tell  you,  and  mind, 
no  one  else  says  a  woid.  Baxter, 
be  ready  to  shove  her  off  in  the 
bows.'  It  took  a  great  deal  to 
make  Hallett  nervous.  'Three 
minutes  gone.' 

'  Take  your  coats  off,'  said  Hallett 
again.  We  fiung  our  coats  to  the 
men  on  the  bank,  and  made  ready 
for  the  stniggle  with  scarcely  a 
word.  'Now  shove  her  out  and 
pass  her  up  a  little:  steady,  that 
will  do.  The  wind's  blowing  on 
shore ;  mind  you  keep  those  stroke 
oars  clear  of  the  bank,  Baxter.' 

*  Four  minutes  gone,'  shouted  the 
timekeeper,  and  at  the  samo  instant 
came  the  crack  of  the  second  gun, 
that  sent  the  blood  back  to  my 
heart.  '  Steady  now,  all ;  don't  look 
out  of  the  boat.' 

*Five  seconds  gone.'  'Keep her 
well  out,  Baxter.' 

'Ten  seconds  gone— 15,  20,  25, 
30,  35,  40.'  'Paddle  up  all— gently 
— steady  now* — '45,  50.'  'Look 
out,  Baxter,  she's  drifting  in  again' 
— *5i,  52.'  'Get  forward  all,  and 
look  out  for  the  flash.  Shove  her 
out,  Baxter,  for  heaven's  sake!' 
— '  55,'  and  the  bows  of  the  boat 
were  pointing  in  shore.  Baxter, 
in  desperation^  plunged  into  the 
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water,  and,  seizuig  one  of  the  oars^ 
shoved  US  out  only  just  in  time. 
'  5^»  59-'  I  heard  no  more.  We 
were  off,  that  was  all  I  knew,  and 
the  race  had  began.  For  the  first 
few  strokes  I  was  nnconscions  of 
eyerything,  eyen  of  the  shouts  on 
the  bank,  but  my  senses  soon  came 
back,  and  I  be^m  to  realize  the 
work  cut  out  for  me.  The  shouting 
on  the  bank  was  tremendous,  lulling 
sometimes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
swelling  again  into  a  loud,  confused 
roar. 

'You're  gaining  now,'  was  the 
first  clear  sound  I  heani  It  was 
Baxter's  stentorian  Toioa  'Quicken 
up,  stroke,  and  you'll  catch  them 
under  the  willows.' 

I  quickened,  and  the  shouts  on 
the  bank  told  me  we  were  getting 
nearer  and  nearer;  but  Oriel  put 
on  a  fresh  spurt,  and  though  we 
continued  to  gain,  it  was  but  slowly. 
'Well rowed, St Anthony^si  You're 
gaining  again  1  Give  it  to  her  I 
Well  rowed!'  Still  there  was  no 
bump:  the  excitement  that  had 
stimulated  us  was  cooling  now,  and 
the  work  began  to  teU.  My  wind 
seemed  utterly  gone,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  give  up  the  race,  any- 
thing rather  than  go  on  at  this 
killing  pace. 

We  were  under  the  willows  now; 
my  arms  seemed  giving  way,  and 
my  heart  died  within  me,  as  I 
thought  of  the  distance  we  had  yet 
to  row.  But  then  came  the  thought 
of  the  glory  of  a  bump,  and  I  said 
to  myself  '  Now  Maynaid,  my  boy, 
only  three  minutes  more ;  die  rather 
than  shut  up;*  and  with  that  my 
wind  seemed  to  come  back,  and  I 
put  on  another  spurt  with  all  the 
strength  I  had.  The  crew  picked 
it  up  well,  and  little  Wingfield  in 
the  stem  urged  us  on  with  all  his 
might  '  Stick  to  it  I  You  must  do 
it  nowl  Lay  it  on  I  Now  for  itT 
he  cried,  and  then  stuck  his  whistle 
between  his  teeth  and  blew  with  a 
will.  That  was  the  signal  for  our 
final  effort  I  set  my  teeth  and 
togged  as  I  had  never  tugged  be- 


ore;  the  voices  on  the  bank  grew 
louder  and  more  confused,  our  oars 
went  slashing  through  the  water, 
and  our  boat  tossed  like  a  cork  in 
the  wash  of  the  boat  before  us. 
'Three  strokes  more,  and  you're 
into  them,'  shouted  Wingfield. 
There  was  a  loud  roar  on  the  bank, 
a  slight  shook  through  the  boat,  an 
'  Easy  all*  from  Wingfield,  and  all 
was  over.  We  had  made  our  bump, 
and  were  happy.  I  woxUd  not  have 
exchanged  places  that  minute  with 
any  man  you  like  to  name.  Never 
before,  and  never  since,  have  I  felt 
anything  like  the  calm,  triumphant 
happiness  of  rowing  back  to  our 
barge  with  Oriel  belmid  us,  and  the 
cheers  of  half  the  river  ringing  in 
our  ears.  And  then  what  heroes 
we  were  as  we  stepped  out  of  the 
boat !  The  cheering,  the  patting  on 
the  back,  the  almost  hugging  that 
we  got  1    Oh,  it  was  worth  millions  I 

'Stroke,  my  lad,'  said  Hallett, 
'you  rowed  like  a  man.'  'like 
three  men,  you  mean,'  put  in  Baxter, 
who  was  greatly  excited.  '  It  was  a 
grand  race;  your  spurt  at  the  top 
willow  was  simply  splendid.  Come 
along,  old  boy,  you  must  be  awfully 
pumped;  come  and  sit  down;  you're 
the  pluckiest  little  brick  I  know.' 

That  night,  when  dinner  was  over, 
a  crowd  gathered  on  the  hall  steps, 
and  Hallett,  with  a  huge  silver  cup 
in  his  hand,  that  one  which  reminded 
us  of  our  triumphs  at  Henley,  came 
out,  and  drank  'To  the  health  of 
the  gallant  Torpid ;'  and  then  such 
cheers  rang  out  as  it  would  have 
been  worth  your  while  to  hear. 
And  so  the  first  day  of  the  races 
came  to  on  end.  That  was  the  great 
day  for  us :  we  bumped  two  more 
boats,  but  neither  of  them  gave  us 
such  a  race  as  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  we  ended  second  on  the 
river. 

'  By  Jove/  said  Tip,  triumphantly, 
as  we  walked  up  to  College  after 
the  last  race,  '  we  haven't  been  so 
high  on  the  river  for  five  years; 
won't  we  have  a  rattling  bump- 
supper,  and  no  mistake  1' 
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BEAU  BRUMMELL  was  the 
dandy  of  his  day,  and  a  dandy  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  Etymologists  toil  us 
that  the  word  'dandy'  is  derived 
from  the  French  dawJin,  or  '  ninny,' 
or  from  the  Italian  dandoUi,oi  *  toy.' 
Hence  a  dandy  means  one  who 
dresses  himself  like  a  doll,  a  fop,  a 
coxcomb,  a  ninny.  The  peculiar 
type  which  was  especially  repre- 
sented by  the  famous  Brummell  was 
combined  with  an  amount  of  fasti- 
diousness and  helplessness  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel.  He  was  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  man  pushing 
himself  into  a  grade  of  society  to 
which  he  had  no  claim,  by  dint  of  a 
certain  amount  of  assurance  and  a 
high  estimation  of  himself.  There 
is  nothing  more  true  than  the  say- 
ing that  the  world  takes  a  man  at 
the  value  he  sets  upon  himself.  He 
who  depreciates  himself  by  a  humi- 
lity, whether  true  or  false,  will  not 
be  esteemed  by  the  world  at  largo. 
The  dealer  who  cries  '  stinking  iish' 
is  not  likely  to  find  much  custom 
for  his  wares.  Let  a  man  assert 
himself^  and  lay  claim  to  a  certain 
amount  of  wisdom,  and  talk  hke  an 
oracle,  and  the  chances  are  that,  un- 
less he  is  a  fool,  the  world,  having 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go  into 
the  matter,  will  take  him  at  his  own 
valuation.  It  only  requires  perse- 
verance, an  indomitable  will,  and  in- 
ordinate self-esteem,  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  tact,  which,  in 
this  instance,  might  almost  be 
better  called  an  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, which  prevents  a  man 
from  showing  the  cards  which  he 
holds  in  his  own  hands.  Some  peo- 
ple are  easily  imposed  upon  by 
silence,  and  are  apt  to  attribute 
depth  of  learning  and  profundity  of 
thought  to  the  man  who  is  silent, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  has 
nothing  to  say.  Ck)Ieridge  says, 
'  Silence  does  not  always  mark  wia- 
dom:'  and  goes  on  to  relate  an 
anecdote  in  illustration.  '  I  was  at 
dinner,  some  time  ago,  in  company 
with  a  man  who  listened  to  me  and 
said  nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought 
him  intelligent.  At  length,  towards 
the  end  of  dmner,  some  apple  dump- 


lings were  placed  on  the  table,  and 
my  man  had  no  sooner  seen  them 
than  he  burst  forth  with  "  Them's 
the  jockeys  for  me!"    He  destroyed 
whatever  prcstifje  he  had  acquired 
by  his  silence  by  showing  his  folly.' 
Had  he  remained  silent,  Coleridge 
might  have  continued  to  think  him 
intelligent    The  man  who  is  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
while  he  lays  claim  to  superior  gifts, 
will  probably  get  credit  for  all  he 
claims.     In  Brummell  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  man  valued 
according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
himself.  Possessing  no  great  mental 
gifts,  he  worked  his  way  into  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  until  he 
came   into   the   very   presence  of 
royalty,  where  he  made  himself  ne- 
cessary by  the  force  of  will,  assurance, 
and  self-conceit,  which  had  already 
obtained  for  him  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion, that  to  be  spoken  to  by  Brum- 
mell, and  to  dress  like  him,  was  the 
ambition  of  all  the  dandies  of  the 
day.    No  doubt  he  possessed  great 
graces  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
natural  gift  of  an  almost  faultless 
taste:  otiberwise  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible  fully  to  account  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  success  while  he 
basked  in   the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour.     He  waa  the  very  type  of 
dandies, 

'  neat,  trimly  dreas'd, ' 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom    .     .  ^  . 

•  •  •  • 

He  waa  perfumed  like  a  milliaer, 
And  'twixt  bis  finger  and  his  thumb  he  hdd 
A  poancet>boz,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again.' 

Stories  without  end  are  told  of  him, 
all  pointing  to  him  as  the  great 
oracle  in  dress.  No  lady  ever  re- 
quired the  attention  of  her  hand- 
maid more  than  Brummell  demanded 
the  assistance  of  his  valet  during 
the  tedious  opeiration  of  his  toilet 
The  great  secret  of  tying  a  cravat 
waa  Smown  only  to  Brummell  and 
Ins  set;  and  it  is  reported  of  him 
that  his  servant  was  seen  to  leave 
his  presence  with  a  large  quantify 
of  tumbled  cravats,  which,  on  being 
interrogated,  he  said  were  '  failures,' 
so  important  were  cravats  in  those 
days,  and  so  critical  the  tying  of 
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thesL  Hifi  &8tidioiuai688  and  help- 
leaBoaefiS  are  exhibited  side  by  side  in 
this  anecdote.  The  one  that  there 
shonld  bare  been  so  many '  Mares' 
before  he  oonid  be  satisfied;  the 
other,  that  he  should  have  required 
the  assistance  of  a  Talet,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  hand  except  his  own  in  tying 
it 

This  fastidionsnesB  and  helpless- 
ness  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
any  age.  Indolence,  conceit,  love  of 
dress,  and  helplessness,  will  always 
exist  so  long  as  we  have  bodies  to 
pamper  and  to  deck.  There  will 
always  be  men  who  devote  mnch 
time  and  thonght  to  their  personal 
appearance,  who  'shine  so  brisk, 
and  smell  so  sweet,  and  talk  so  like 
awaiting  gentlewoman;*  men  who 
try  on  coat  after  coat,  and  waistcoat 
after  waistcoat,  that  their  effect  may 
be  fianltless ;  who  consider  harmony 
of  colour,  and  the  cat  of  a  coat,  or 
the  fit  of  a  shoe  or  a  boot,  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment  in  life ;  who, 
whether  beardless  boys  or  elderly 
men,  never  pass  a  looking-glass 
withoat  stealing  sly  glances  at  Uiem- 
selves,  and  never  move  except  with 
cars  and  caution,  lest  the  arrange- 
ment  of  their  hair,  or  some  portion 
of  their  toilet,  should  be  marred, 
llie  elderly  dandies  study  to  be 
him  eanHTvis,  while  the  younger 
ones  care  only  never  to  be  behind 
the  &8hion  of  the  day,  be  it  what  it 
may.  In  a  certain  listlessness  of 
manner  they,  like  Bmmmell,  de- 
mand the  constant  attention  of  a 
valet.  Th^  require  him  to  stand 
behind  them  and  arrange  the  part- 
ing of  their  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  to  smoothe  it,  to  make  the 
collar  tmd  tie  tie  well,  to  tighten  the 
waistcoat,  and  put  on  the  coat  artisti- 
cally, and  press  out  any  creases,  to 
put  the  right  quantity  of  perfume 
on  the  hankerchief,  and,  in  fine,  to 
be  responsible  for  their  appearance. 
These  dandies  cannot  lace  or  unlace 
their  own  boots;  they  cannot  take 
off  their  own  coat;  and  never  for  a 
moment  dream  of  packing  their  own 
clothes,  or  of  looking  after  their  own 
luggage  when  they  travel.  They 
look  for,  expect,  and  demand  an 
amount  of  attention  which  any,  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  somewhat  be- 
hind the  scenes,  would   suppose 


none  but  the  most  helpless  of  women 
would  require.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  snoh  Sybarite  habits.  Love 
of  ease,  love  of  self-importimoe,  or  a 
mistabsn  idea  that  it  indicates  high 
breeding,  have  led  to  this  xmman- 
liness.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  they  who  have 
been  most  acenstomed  to  what  aie 
called  the  luxuries  of  life  firom  their 
very  cradle  are  the  most  dependent 
upon  them.  Peihaps  some  of  the 
most  independent  men  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  have  all 
their  lives  been  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  ccHufort,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  who  have  come  into 
possession  of  them  only  recently, 
and  by  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  lay 
the  most  stress  upon  them,  and  are 
very  tenacious  of  them,  as  if  the 
secret  of  true  happiness  were  bound 
-op  in  them.  Kothing  iUastiateB 
this  more  than  the  noMe  end  manly 
way  in  which  some  of  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  vwy 
lap  of  luxury  bore  the  hard^p  and 
adversities  of  a  soldier's  life  dining 
the  war  in  the  Crimea.  Thenitwas 
that  the  true  metal  showed  itself; 
that  good  Idood  proved  itself  by 
noble  deeds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  anytiiing  mors 
hideous  or  unbee(Mning  than  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentcffy.  It  may  be  easyand 
comfortable,  and  a  wider  margin 
may  be  allowed  to  the  caprice  of 
individuals;  but,  in  all  its  rorms,  it 
is  ugly  and  deficient  in  both  pio- 
turesque  and  pictorial  effect  One 
of  the  great  charms  of  Vandyke's 
pictures,  apurt,  of  course,  from  their 
exquisite  painting,  lies  in  the  dress. 
They  are  all  such  courtly  gentle- 
men, and  one  feels  to  be  in  such 
good  company  as  one  admires  them. 
Theirs  was  no  ftnoy  dress  put  on 
for  the  occasion,  no  special  dandyism, 
but  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  times, 
such  as  men  of  their  rank  and  posi- 
tion were  accustomed  to  wear. 
There  was  much  more  etiquette  in 
dress  formerly  than  now  exists,  just 
as  there  was  much  more  formality 
in  all  they  did.  Ruffles  and  buckles, 
silk  hose  and  doublets,  were  not 
adopted  specially  I7  any  one  moro 
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devoted  tban  his  neip:]il)0Tir8  to  the 
love  and  science  of  dress.  Men  and 
women  were  more  courteous  to  ono 
another,  outwardly  at  least,  than 
they  now  are.  Children  rose  up  at 
the  entrance  of  their  parents,  and 
did  not  resume  their  Foats  while 
they  were  standing.  No  man  would 
address  any  lady  in  public  with  his 
head  covered.  Younj?  men  would 
take  off  their  hats  even  to  tb^ur 
equals,  always  to  their  clJcrs.  Tho 
old  mhinet  de  la  coiir  was  a  very 
sedate  kind  of  dance  compared  with 
those  of  the  prcifent  day.  If  wo 
have  gained  in  freedom,  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  outward  mutual 
respect.  Much  of  what  we  mean 
still  remains  on  the  Continent,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  distinction 
between  the  various  classes  in 
matters  of  dress.  The  peasant  has 
his  or  her  style,  and  the  nobles  theirs, 
while  the  intermediate  classes  have 
their  distinctive  styles.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  now  abolished.  We 
have  no  national  costume ;  and  the 
lowest  menials  endeavour  to  imitate, 
to  the  best  of  their  powers,  the 
grandest  lords  and  Iiuiies  in  the 
land. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
infer,  from  the  pictures  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  that  there 
was  more  dandyism  formerly  than 
now.  Who  would  lay  anything  of  the 
kind  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Nelson? 
Yet  we  find  him  represented  to  us, 
in  paintings  descriptive  of  his  great 
naval  actions,  dressed  in  knee- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  a  court  dress. 

It  was  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  fiuhion  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
supei^excellence  and  super-fastidi- 
ousness in  dress.  At  the  death  of 
Lord  Nelson  the  officers  who  sur- 
rounded that  great  hero  are  de- 
picted dressed  according  to  the 
custom  which  was  as  much  de 
riffiteur  as  it  is  now  for  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  to  put  on  their 
uniforms  when  they  go  into  the 
presence  of  royalty.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  we  find 
that  Lord  Winchilsea's  Eleven 
pkyed  at  cricket  in  silver-laced 
bats,  knee-bieeches,  and  silk  stock- 


ings. Bumps  and  oven  blood  would 
occasionally  show  and  come  through 
tho  stockings;  and  it  is  related  of 
ono  man  tliat  he  tore  a  finger-nail 
off  apiinst  his  shoe-buckle  in  pick- 
ing up  a  ball!  There  must  have 
been  a  very  different  kind  of  bowl- 
ing then  to  that  which  now  prevails, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  necessity 
for  ]\a(l8  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, and  when,  in  spito  of  pads 
and  gloves,  fingers  and,  occasion- 
ally, even  legs  are  broken  by  tho 
excessive  violence  of  the  bowling. 

The  formality  and  courtliness  in 
dress  which  existed  even  to  so  late 
a  period  as  that  to  which  we  have 
referred,  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
out  with  hoops  and  powder.  Our 
ancestors,  no  doubt,  deplored  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  their 
days,  and  sighed  over  the  intro- 
duction of  novelties,  and  the  free- 
dom or  license,  as  it  may  be  called, 
in  dress  in  our  times  would  have 
shocked  theur  sense  of  propriety, 
for  we  find  an  amusing  account  in 
the  '  Spectator'  of  tho  alarm  felt  at 
the  way  in  which  ladies  dressed 
themselves  for  riding,  '  in  a  hat 
and  feather,  a  riding-coat  and  peri- 
wig, or  at  least  tying  up  their  hair 
in  a  bag  or  riband,  in  imitation  of 
the  smart  part  of  the  opx)06ito  sex,' 
which  the  astonished  countryman 
described  as  '  a  genticman  in  a  coat 
and  hat.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  to  dress 
is  necessary  so  far  as  it  effects  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  neatness.  A 
well*dressed  man,  that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  dresses  like  a  gentleman, 
neither  like  a  fop,  nor  a  clerk,  nor 
a  tailor  who  makes  his  own  back 
his  advertisement,  is  sure  to  be  well 
received  in  all  good  society.  Gold- 
smith says  that  '  Processions,  ca- 
valcades, and  all  that  fund  of  gay 
frippery  furnished  out  by  tailors, 
barbers,  and  tirewomen,  mecha- 
nically infiuenco  tho  mind  into 
veneration;  an  emperor  in  his 
nightcap  would  not  meet  with  half 
the  respect  of  an  emperor  with  a 
crown.'  The  only  complaint  made 
against  onr  gracious  Queen,  when 
she  visited  Ireland,  by  some  of  her 
poor  Irish  subjects  was,  that  *  she 
was  dressed  like  any  other  lady,  and 
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bad  no  crown  on  her  head.'  There 
is  mtich  worldly  wisdom  in  paying 
some  heed  to  the  adornment  of  the 
onter  man.  It  is  a  good  letter  of 
introdnction;  but  when  it  goes  be- 
yond that,  and  branches  out  into 
^cesses  of  foppery,  it  becomes  nn- 
manly,  and,  as  snch,  cannot  be  too 
mnch  condemned.  When  yonng 
men  are  either  so  helpless  or  fas- 
tidious that  the  constant  presence 
of  a  valet  during  their  toilet  is  a 
sine  qua  non;  that  the  i>arting  at  the 
back  of  the  head  requires  as  much 
attention  as  a  lady's  '  back  hair ;' 
it  is  time,  indeed,  that  some  such 
satirist  as  the  old  'Spectator' 
should  rise  up  and  turn  them  into 
ridicule. 

But  of  all  tho  fops  in  existence, 
the  old  fop  is  the  most  contemptible. 
A  man  who  has  outlived  his  gene- 
ration ;  who  trips  like  Agag  '  deli- 
cately,' to  hide  the  infirmities  of 
age,  or  affect  a  youth  that  has  long 
ceased;  who  competes  with  the 
young  men  of  the  day  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  fair  sex ;  who  dresses  in 
the  very  extreme  of  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  day,  with  shirts  ela- 
borately embroidered,  and  wrist- 
bands, fastened  together  with  con- 
spicuoosly  magnificent  sleeve-links, 
which  he  is  always  pulling  down, 
either  to  show  them  or  to  establish 
the  fact,  which  no  one  would  care 
to  dispute,  that  he  has  a  clean  shirt 
to  his  bflck;  who  is  scented  and 
perfumed;  whose  wig,  faultlessly 
made,  is  judiciously  sprinkled  with 
a  few  grey  hairs  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  his  own  hair  when  he  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  to  boast  of; 
who  uses  dyes  and  cosmetics  that 
the  marks  of  age  may  be  obliterated 
and  the  bloom  of  youth  imitated; 
who  is  in  a  flutter  of  delight  when 
any  one  conversant  with  his  weak- 
ness is  kind  enough  to  mistake  him 
for  his  own  son  or  the  husband 
of  one  of  his  daughters;  such  a 
man  is  an  object  of  both  pity  and 
contempt.  When  age  is  not  ac- 
companied by  wisdom,  but  exhibits 
only  the  folly  of  which  man's  weak- 
ness is  capable,  it  is  a  hopeless 
case. 

Dirty  fops  are  an  especial  abo- 
mination. Men,  young  or  old,  who 
are  at  great  pains  to  adorn  them- 


selves without  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  oleanhness;  who  wear 
many  rings  upon  very  indifferently 
washed  fingers;  who  hang  them- 
selves in  chains  of  gold;  whose 
shirt  fronts  present  the  greatest 
variety,  at  different  times,  of  the 
most  costly  jewelleiy;  whose  dis- 
coloured teeth  and  ill-brushed  hair 
are  a  revelation  in  themselves, — 
such  men  only  make  their  defect 
the  more  conspicuous  by  the  deco- 
rations with  which  they  overlay  it 
It  is  related  of  a  grande  dame  who 
was  remarkable  for  her  wit  and 
beauty,  that  she  rejected  a  man  of 
considerable  note  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  an  '  exquisite.'  of  his  day, 
and  who  was  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted admirers,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  she  saw  ensconced  be- 
tween his  teeth,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  at  breakfast,  a  piece  of 
spmach  which  she  had  noticed  the 
evening  before.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  whether  man,  woman, 
or  child,  to  be  too  particular  about 
cleanliness  of  person  and  of  habits. 
In  these  days,  when  there  are  such 
facilities  for  washing,  and  when  all 
api}liances  are  so  easy  of  attainment, 
it  is  perfectly  inexcusable  in  any 
one  to  fail  in  cleanliness ;  and  of  all 
people,  the  fop,  who  professes  to 
moke  his  person  his  study,  is  the 
most  inexcusable  if  he  neglect  the 
fundamental  principle  of  dandyism, 
which  is,  in  fact,  its  chie^  if  not  its 
only  recommendation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  youth 
who  is  not  more  or  less  a  dandy, 
will  grow  into  an  untidy,  slovenly 
man.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this.  Indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  young  maix  altogether  in- 
different about  his  personal  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  that  which  offends. 
It  is  rather  the  excess  to  which  it  is 
carried;  when  self  becomes  the 
all-absorbing  subject  upon  which 
thought,  time,  and  labour  are  spent ; 
when  it  degenerates  into  foppery, 
into  an  effeminacy,  into  a  certain 
listlessness,  helplessness,  and  affec- 
tation which  are  unworthy  of  a  man. 
It  is  finicalness  of  dandyism,  and 
not  its  neatness  and  cleanliness,  that 
we  quarrel  with,  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  detracts  from  manli- 
ness is  unworthy  of  a  man. 
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rpiIE  art  of  ruviowiii;^  works  of 
A  human  skill  and  industry  with 
the  least  possiblo  amount  of  trouble 
to  the  critic  would  make  a  curious 
treatise,  and  perhaps  add  a  new 
chapter  to  the  *  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture.' To  cut  up  a  book  without 
cutting  its  pages;  to  notice  a  now 
play  without  seeing  it ;  to  criticise 
an  opera  without  a  knowledge  of 
thorough  bass,  or  even,  perhaps,  of 
music,  would,  no  doubt,  be  excel- 
lent practice  for  the  imagination  and 
the  display  of  ingenuity,  but  by  no 
means  conducive  to  the  purity  of 
those  laws  wliich  are  supposed  to 
govern  the  republic  of  letters,  though 
the  Bystem  has  been  tried  before 
now ;  and  if  this  short  article  were 
an  essay  upon  criticism  instead  of  a 
brief  criticism  upon  the  pictorial 
essays  of  female  artists,  we  might  bo 
able  to  give  our  readers  more  than 
one  illustration  of  the — shall  we  say 
— '  gay  science  *  of  re-viewing  with- 
out viewing  at  all !  Indeed,  the  ex- 
periment of  importing  the  semblance 
of  truth  to  mere  guess-work  has  its 
temptations ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
were  quite  possible  to  wiite  a  criti- 
cism, more  or  less  elaborate,  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  Society 
of  Female  Artists  without  seeing 
them,  in  which  case  it  may  interest 
the  sceptic  to  know  how  such  a  piece 
of  literary  prestidigitation  could  be 
accomplished,  and  nothing  more 
easy  when  the  art  is  once  known. 
We  should  commence  by  a  general 
onslaught  on  aU  such  minor  institu- 
tions as  that  under  notice,  terming 
them,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
Conservatory  Exhibitions  of  London, 
the  little  forcing-frames  of  the  nur- 
sery grounds  which  encourage  the 
precocious  sea-kale,  or  protect  the 
delicate  seedling.  Then,  guided  by 
the  catalogue  borrowed  of  some 
friend,  we  should  select  those  works 
for  especial  praise  against  which  are 
aflBxed  the  highest  prices ;  and  after 
lauding  Kosa  Bonheur's  sketch  of 
'Doe  and  Fawns  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau '  as  a  very  safe  critical 
venture,  we  should  go  on,  trusting 
to  a  delicato  instinct  for  feeling  in 


tlio  dark,  to  sneer  at,  condemn,  and 
dejireciato  all  the  less  pretentious 
works,  interlarding  our  remarks 
with  certain  tcchnic^  phrases  which 
would  at  once  prove  us  as  speaking 
ex  cnfhcdrd,  but  at  the  same  time, 
careful  lest  we  should  seem  to  forget 
the  dictum  that  'art  is  diifieult— 
ciiticism  easy,'  we  should  ascertain 
what  pictures  had  been  sold,  and 
arnaed  with  this  valuable  knowledge, 
w^e  should  sing  '  16  Poeans '  in  their 
praises  without  stint  or  limit. 

Thus,  with  only  a  slight  know- 
led  p;g  of  the  critic's  legerdemain,  wo 
could  write  a  capital  notice;  and 
who  would  possibly  surmise  it  was 
inspired  and  'thrown  off'  in  the 
coffee-room  of  an  hotel  fifty  miles 
from  the  great  brick-and-mortar  and 
stucco  Polypus  called  London? 

All  this  knowledge,  however,  of 
playing  the  game  of  speculation,  or 
of  a  sort  of  literary  blind  man's  huff, 
is  useless  in  our  especial  case,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  regard  the  Society 
of  Female  Artists  with  sentiments  of 
respect,  and  from  the  belief  that  it 
is  worthy  of  honest  encouragement; 
more  especially  when  we  consider 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  two  water- 
colour  societies,  who  decline  to  have 
any  more  female  members,  and  the 
slender  chances  of  artists'  unknown 
works  finding  admittance  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  Society  dates  from 
about  1857,  and  for  the  first  six 
years  was  managed  by  lady  patron- 
esses, but  failed  for  want  of  h^tby 
organization.  On  the  committee  of 
ladies  retiring  from  the  direction, 
the  artists  appointed  an  excellent 
secretary,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
procure  a  good  gallery,  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  treatment  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  they  have  ob- 
tamcd;  they  also  instituted  a  class 
for  studying  from  living  models,  and 
raised  sufficient  funds  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  All  this  is  most  praise- 
worthy ;  and  it  now  only  rests  with 
the  artists  themselves  to  tender,  by 
the  nature  of  the  works  they  exhibit 
every  succeeding  year,  a  fresh  record 
of  exertions  and  of  success. 

In  respect  to  the  works  at  present 
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on  the  wallB  of  the  ExhibitioD,  if  we 
take  a  qoiot  stroll  round  the  room, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  number,  and 
proceeding  leisurely  on,  we  may  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  orrlye  at  a  fair  con- 
clnsion  as  to  their  merits  in  detai],  as 
well  as  some  idea  of  the  Exhibition 
aa  a  whole. 

The  first  picture  that  wo  pause  at, 
No.  a 8,  by  Miss  C.  James,  is  a  very 
unambitious  one,  but  withal  de- 
senres  espedal  remark.  It  is  called 
'  The  Last  of  the  Season/  and  con- 
sists of  a  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums 
00  daintily  painted,  that  we  hope  its 
title  will,  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come,  only  apply  to  the  subject  the 
artist  selects,  and  not  to  her  works. 
'The  Minster,  from  Bootham  Bar, 
York'  (No.  39),  by  Miss  L.  Baynor, 
is  very  nearly  the  best  picture  in  the 
collection,  if  not  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  light  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
the  perspective,  the  foreground,  and 
evident  painstaking  in  the  entire 
composition,  will  well  repay  a 
thorough  examination.  'Magnolias,' 
by  Miss  Lane  (No.  41),  is  Tcry 
clever;  and  though,  as  a  rule, 
flowers  are  not  consideiod  market- 
able, we  confess  to  an  especial  plea- 
sure in  the  portrait-taking  of  these 
lovely  creations.  Sauntering  on,  we 
oome  to  No.  43,  '  Gorge  of  Pfeiffers, 
near  Eagatz,  in  Switzerland,'  by 
Mrs.  Marrable,  who  contributes  no 
less  than  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Ex- 
hibition I  Thfflie  is  a  boldness  and 
decision  about  the  works  of  this  lady 
very  r^narkable  in  an  amateur,  and 
she  has  the  good  sense  and  artistic 
feeling  to  escape  conventionalities, 
and  copy  direct  from  Nature.  There 
is  noth^  so  offensive  to  true  art, 
nothii^  so  fatal  to  genius,  as  the  in- 
dulgences of /ire^^messes  of  all  sorts; 
while  the  boldness  to  seek  Nature, 
and  courage  to  limn  her  in  all  her 
moods,  without  fear  and  without 
ceremony,  is  one  of  the  rarest  gifts. 
The  rough  crag  and  brawling  torrent 
become  too  often  the  smooth  cliff 
and  purling  stream,  just  as,  in  por- 
trait painting,  the  masterly  sketch 
and  Tigorous  outline  is  rendered, 
with  a  smile  of  complacency,  as  the 
tea-board  picture,  fdl  finished  and 
decorous.  A  determination  to  point 
scenery  as  it  is,  with  no  attempt  to 
sublimate  it  with  pretty  trickeries, 


is  eq>eciaUy  apparent  in  the  more 
amDitious  of  Mrs.  Marrable's  pro- 
ductions, which  we  consider  a  far 
better  augury  for  her  future  artistic 
career  than  the  possession  of  talents 
n>ore  striking  and  dap-taraf^h. 
The  faults  most  perceptible  mthe 
works  of  this  lady  are  the  absence  of 
a  delicacy  of  tints  required  for  dis- 
tance, the  lack  of  aerial  perspective, 
and  a  general  want  of  transparency 
in  her  colouring  where  transparency 
is  needed;  and  also,  we  should  say, 
a  neglect  of  the  minor  details  of  her 
pictures^  which  your  true  artist  is  as 
jealous  of  as  tl^  rest  of  the  work. 
But  these  ore  secondary  or  mechani- 
cal faults,  which  thought,  labour,  and 
a  love  of  her  art — which  latter  she 
evidently  possesses — will  overcome. 
'  The  Study  of  a  Head '  (No.  54),  by 
Mdma  Henrietto  Brown;  'Streatly 
Church,  from  the  Thames '  (No.  59), 
by  Mies  Warren;  'The  Knitting 
Lesson'  (No.  81),  by  Adelaide  Bur- 
gess ;  are  all  deserving  of  especial 
notice;  while  'Arlington  Church, 
Sussex'  (No.  90),  by  Miss  M.  Bay- 
ner,  and  'Monks  in  Canterbmry 
Crypt'  (No.  107),  by  Miss  Louisa 
Bayner— especially  the  last  for  power, 
colour,  and  finish— require  that  th^ 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  for 
thoir  proper  appreciation.  '  Bhodo- 
dendrons  and  Azalias'  (No.  146), 
by  Florence  Feel,  must  not  be  paaaod 
by ;  neither  must '  Tria  de  Trabajo ' 
(No.  148),  by  Agnes  Bouvier.  iftio 
latter,  while  exhibiting  undoubted 
care  in  ito  manipulations,  is  stiff, 
and  too  near  an  approach  to  miniature 
painting.  '  Autumn  on  the  Thames, 
near  Mapledurham'  (No.  151),  by 
Miss  S.  S.  Warren,  for  its  quiet 
beauty,  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
sober,  tranquil  character—aU  feeling, 
and  no  display — is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  gem  of  the  Exhibition,  and  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  rarest  qualities  in 
paintings  of  all  descriptions— con- 
tentment with  the  use  of  a  few 
colours.  The  great  painters  were 
satisfied  with  a  very  limited  stock  of 
pigments ;  and  in  the  same  way  that 
the  giant  musicians  of  the  past  com- 
posed their  chefs-d^oeuvrc  by  the  aid 
of  a  scale  so  limited  that  ocyr  bravura 
singers  would  shake  in  their  throttles 
to  think  of  it,  so,  many  of  the  world- 
famous  painters  of  old  employed  aa 
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limited  a  chromatic  scale  in  thnr 
especial  art ;  but  then  they  knew  the 
exact  effect  of  each  pigment,  whereas 
our  modem  artists  are  perpetually 
making  compromises  in  colour,  and 
instead  of  a  good  honest  red,  blue, 
green,  or  yellow,  will  dilute  and  con- 
fuse them  into  so-called  neutral 
tints,  which  may,  or  may  not,  havo 
existence  in  Nature.  Precision  in 
the  uee  of  colour  is  as  notdful  in 
painting  as  precision  in  the  touch  of 
a  note  in  music:  in  cither  case 
indecision  is  a  sure  symptom  of 
weakness  and  want  of  skill. 

'The  Brook  Side'  (No.  190),  by 
Miss  Williams ;  *  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lady'  (No.  195),  by  Mrs,Bridoll; 
*Gloxiana'    (No.    200),    by    liliss 
Baker;  '  In  Perthshire '  (No.  219)— 
very    charming  —  by    Mrs.    J.   W. 
Brown;  'Great  Expectations'  (No. 
225) — the  faces  admirable— by  Miss 
Emma  Brownlow ;  *  Jehu '  (No.  235) 
— which,  if  not  a  copy  from,  has  a 
promising  relish  of,  the  antique— by 
Miss  Jekyll ;  *  Arab  Boy  Dancing  to 
his  CJompanions*  (No.  238),  by  Mrs. 
F.  Leo  BridoU,  are  all  pictures  worthy 
to  arrest  the  attention ;  and  then  wo 
come    to   'The   Courtship  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison'   (No.  259),  by 
l^Iiss  Claxton,  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, is  BO  excellent,  especially  the 
finish  and  expression  of  the  faces 
of  the  beau  and  belle,  that  it  is  a 
Dity  this  lady  should  copy  in  her 
drapery  and  jposc  of  the  figures  the 
caricatures  of  Gilray.    Let  her  trust 
to  her  own  talents  and  inspiration, 
and  not  to  the  bizarre  creations  of  a 
bygone  school.     Next,  a  word  of 
commendation  is  justly  earned  by 
Miss  Warren  (No.    279),  for   her 
picture  of  the  'Thames   at   Isle- 
worth  ;'  and  so  also  are  the  following 
deserving  of  special  notice,  though^ 
of  course,  in  the  limited  space  as- 
signed to  a  critique  in  the  pages  of 
a  monthly  periodical,  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject :—  they  are,  '  Paeony,  etc.  *  (No. 
2S1),  by  Miss  Charlotte  James;  'A 
(Juiet  Nook  on  the  Thames'  (No. 
282),  by  Miss  S.  S.  Warren;  'Piper 
and  Feathers'  (No.  299),  by  J.  D. ; 
'  Study  of  a  Ncp:ress'  (No.  339),  by 
Mrs.  F.  Lee  Bridell ;  and  '  CJounting 
the  Stitches'  (No.  348),  by  EUen 
Partridge. 


If  artists— men  and  women— will 
only    loam    to   courageously  view 
even  their  shortcomings  as  stepping- 
stones  to  better  achievements,  much 
may  be  expected  from  the  art  work- 
shops of  the  world ;  and  we  would 
wa^er    the    humble    and    patient 
a.::iinst  those  with  more  striking, 
nay,  with  more  brilliant,  attributes 
(supposing  each  is  commencing  a 
career),  if  to  the  former  is  given  a 
power  to  self-criticise,  and  judgment 
to  tell  them  what  they  should  leave 
nnattempted.  This  latter  knowledge 
would  have  prevented  Miss  Emma 
Cooppr  (No.  268)  introducing  a  snail 
into  her  picture,  or,  at  all  events, 
such  a  snail !     Delicate  elaboratioD, 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience,  are  the  first  requisites  for 
depicting  'still  life,*  as  so  wonder- 
fully illustrated  by  the  minor  ac- 
cessories in  the  great  Dutch  masters, 
such  as  the  flies,    spiders,  snails, 
butterflies,  and  drops  of  water  of 
Van    Os,   Van   Huysum,   Bachael 
Euysch,  Casteel,  and  even  our  own 
countryman  Luke  Cradock.    Upon 
the  same  principle  permit  us  to  ask 
IVIiss  E.  Brownlow  (No.  212)  why, if 
she  paints  toy  ducks  (in  the  fore- 
ground, tool),  she  does   not  also 
favour  uswitii  the  littlo  loadstone 
rod  to  attract  them,  and  dish  or 
basin  to  swim  in?     Then   again, 
self-criticism  would  have  prevented 
Mips  L.  Swift  (No.  187)  painting 
satin  with   clay,  not  colour;   and 
would  have  thrown  a  little  air  and 
distance  into  the   backgrounds  of 
Nos.  170, 197,  and  200,  by  Mesdames 
Seymour,  Bridell,  and  Baker,  each 
work  possessing   merit,  especially 
the  latter. '. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  collection  is  a  poor  one,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  works  exhi« 
bited  lack  dignity,  power,  and  imagi- 
nation ;  while  not  a  single  production 
can  be  said  to  be  inspired  oy  genins. 
Possibly  the  only  picture  in  the 
gallery  which  has  any  pretension  at 
all  to  rank  under  this  title  is  Miss 
Jekyll's  'Jehu;'  but  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  by  a  single  specimen  of 
this  lady's  talents,  or  to  say  if  she 
illustrates  Groethe's  dictum,  that 
'there  are  many  echoes,  but  few 
voices,*  and  whether  the  picture  we 
allude  to  is  a  copy,  a  bit  out  of  some 
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ceiling,  perhaps,  or  the  expreBsion 
of  her  o^vIl  thought 

Bat  nil  desperandum  Bhonld  be  the 
Society's  motto,  for  at  least  it  boasts 
of  a  large  amount  of  indlTidnal  in- 
dustry ;  and  labour  in  eveiy  calling. 


Carlyle  has  taught  us  in  eloquence 
inoontroTertible,  is  noble,  and  en- 
nobling even  in  failure,  for  fetilurea 
are  often  the  pioneers  to  success,  by 
tiraming  usfrom  the  paths  we  ought 
not  to  take. 


MB.  FAIBWBATHBR'S  TAOHTINQ. 

Br  THE  AUTHOE  OF  'YACHTINa  BODWD  THB  WeST  OF  EnOLAKD.* 


CHAPTEE  n. 

UT  7IB8T  YAOHT. 


ALTHOUGH  my  experience  of 
yachting  had  been  up  to  the 
present  time  so  limited,  many  of 
my  original  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  already  changed.  Among 
other  mistakes,  one  I  had  laboured 
under  was  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  sailors.  I  had  always 
looked  upon  the  crew  of  a  vessel  as 
a  company  of  generous,  congenial 
spirits,  whose  flEiults  mainly  con- 
sisted of  too  great  a  contempt  of 
danger  and  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  jollification.  I  could  not  have 
imagined  that  the  petty  cares  and 
jetdousies  of  shore  could  exist  among 
the  free  waves  and  fiesh  breezes  of 
the  sea.  Tet  such  I  found  was  the 
case.  Brown,  the  captain,  was  per- 
petually complaining  to  me  about 
James,  the  crew,  and  he  in  turn 
revenged  himself  by  making  friends 
with  Simpldns,  the  maid,  and  con* 
ftding  his  misgivings  about  the  cap- 
tain in  a  quarter  where  he  knew 
they  would  be  repeated  with  addi- 
tions. James  had  been  in  the  navy. 
Brown  in  the  merchant  marine, 
and  they  foup;ht  as  though  the  desti- 
nies of  the  rival  services  depended, 
upon  their  personal  exertions.  It' 
James  asserted  that  the  British  navy 
were  the  finest  body  of  men  in  the 
world,  and  could  do  anything  on 
sea  or  land.  Brown  maintained  that 
they  were  the  refuse  of  the  popula- 
tion that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
on  shore,  and  still  less  at  sea.  If 
James  said  they  had  four  good 
things  in  the  navy,  breed,  chocolate, 
rum,  and  tobacco.  Brown  observed 
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that  he  did  not  care  for  any  of  them; 
give  him  the  good  roast  beef.  They 
also  differed  as  to  the  proper  out  ot 
a  pair  of  trousers,  which,  as  sailors 
often  have  to  make  their  own,  oocar 
sioned  a  greater  misunderstanding 
between  them  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  As  to  the  boy  Harry, 
he  was  always  in  the  wrong;  both 
were  agreed  on  that,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  a  domestic  cat, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
every  catastrophe  and  misadventura 
Dickens  has  ably  portrayed  the 
miseries  of  quarrelling  in  a  cart, 
but  they  were  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  contending  over  a  red-hot 
stove  in  a  forecastle  where  there  was 
not  even  room  to  stand  upright 

Another  point  on  which  I  had 
been  in  error  related  to  fishing.  I 
had  supposed  that  having  a  vessel 
provided  with  nete  and  lines,  I 
should,  in  the  course  of  my  excur- 
sions, take  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fish,  and  had  even  given  some  of 
my  friends  reason  to  hope  for  an 
occasional  present  But  I  found 
that  fishing  was  a  distinct  occupa- 
tion from  yachting;  it  necessitated 
remaining  ahoiost  stationary  for 
hours  and  days,  and  in  the  most 
distant  and  inconvenient  localities. 
It  also  destroyed  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  deck  and  rails,  and, 
in  a  word,  occasioned  so  mudi  out- 
lay and  loss  of  time  that  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  to  buy  flounders 
at  half  a  guinea  each  than  to  cateh 
them  in  our  own  net  Wo  once  or 
twice  attempted  line  fishing,  but 
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even  in  this  there  was  generally  too 
much  or  too  little  way  on  the  vessel 
to  render  it  succxssfuL 

The  Zcphyrina  was  not  a  smart- 
looking  craft.  She  was  miflcrma.stecl, 
which  always  gives  a  dumpy  ap- 
pearance. In  lamenting  and  con- 
sulting over  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance with  the  caj)tain,  he 
suggested  that  it  miglit  be  partly 
remedied  by  substituting  a  taller 
topmast;  for  to  have  altered  the 
mainmast  would  have  been  to  have 
renewed  all  the  sails  and  rigging, 
ii'o  the  captain  obtained  a  very  long 
'stick/  and  had  a  large  now  sail 
made  for  it,  but  it  did  not  produce 
the  anticipated  effect;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  attracted  more  attention  to 
the  lower  masit  and  mainsail,  and 
made  it  look  still  more  insignidcant 
and  dingy. 

This  improvement  was  carried  out 
shortly  before  we  started  on  our 
next  expedition ;  and  my  opinion  as 
to  its  success  was  formed  Irom  the 
extremity  of  Southend  pier  while 
awaiting  the  boat  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  on  board.  The  large  top- 
sail, however,  had  a  decidedly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  our  speed,  for  we 
soon  passed  the  Nore  lightship, 
and  were  passing  Sheppey  in  the 
direction  of  Margate.  The  north 
coast  of  tliis  island  was  loftier  and 
more  picturesque  than  I  had  ima- 
gined, and  even  reminded  me  of 
some  parts  of  North  Devon.  It  was 
moulded  into  grassy  terraces  and 
slopes,  and  in  some  places  luxuriant 
trees  crowned  the  heights  or  de- 
scended the  ravines  to  the  water's 
edge.  Sheppey  was  once  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent when  good  Queen  Sexburga 
founded  a  nunnery  upon  it  in  670 — 
some  portions  of  which  still  remain — 
and,  indeed,  all  these  coasts  of  Kent 
would  be  considered  highly  inte- 
resting from  their  Saxon  associations 
had  they  not  become  too  familiar  to 
us,  owing  to  their  vicinity  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  wind  had  changed  before  wo 
could  reach  Margate,  and  we  wero 
obliged  to  put  about  and  make  for 
Sheerness  and  Eochester.  The  coast 
shelves  away  very  gradually  along 
the  Isle  of  6iain>  and  we  had  con- 
sequently— for  the  wind  was  fresh 


—  to  encounter  a  considerablo 
amount  of  'lumpy'  water.  Wo 
passed  a  very  strange-lookiDg  cutter 
on  our  way,  a  pay  boat  150  years 
old;  but  as  we  approached  Sheer- 
ness we  could  have  imagined  that 
we  had  obtained  the  golden  branch 
of  the  Sibyl,  and  wero  Failing 
across  the  Styx  into  the  shadowy 
realms  Ixjlow.  On  either  hand  rose 
the  monarchs  of  the  seas  of  bygone 
ages— mighty  warriors  silent  and 
motionless,  lying  grimly  side  by 
side,  as  in  funereal  state.  AH  were 
peaceful  now  as  the  gallant  hearts 
who  once  bore  them  to  victory. 
Here  may  they  rest  in  honour,  and 
inspire  future  generations  to  emu- 
late the  glories  of  the  past ! 

We  anchored  under  the  old  castle 
of  Rochester;  and,  although  the 
Norman  conqueror  had  left  here 
the  most  conspicuous  mark  of 
his  dominion,  we  found  interesting 
traces  of  the  Saxon  in  the  very 
name  of  the  city,  which  is  derived 
from  the  camp  of  Hrof.  King 
Ethelbert  also  built,  in  597,  a  Chris- 
tian church  here,  founded  a  monas- 
tery for  secular  priests,  and  esta- 
blished a  bishop's  see.  We  spent 
the  night  at  an  hotel  kept  by  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  an  ancient  house 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  castle 
and  cathedral,  and  as  the  wind  was 
still  unfavourable,  determined  next 
morning  upon  rowing  up  t)ie  Med- 
way,  for  which  we  had  a  fine  day 
and  a  fair  breeze.  James  and  my- 
self were  the  oarsmen  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  as  the  boat  was  light  we 
soon  passed  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  which  is  disfigured  with  store- 
houses and  cement  works,  and  en- 
tered a  smiling  country  where  luxu- 
riant trees  and  well-kept  lawns 
bespoke  the  presence  of  wealth  and 
taste.  After  passing  under  the  pic- 
turesque old  bridge  of  Aylesford, 
near  which  Vortijem  and  Hengist 
are  supposed  to  have  fought  their 
first  great  battle,  the  scenery  of  the 
'smooth  Medway'  became  more 
l)eautiful.  The  banks  were  en- 
nobled with  magnificent  trees,  varied 
here  and  there  by  some  ivy- 
mantled  remnant  of  the  past,  or 
by  some  ornamental  villa,  whose 
bnght  parterres  extended  to  the 
water's   edge,   and  crimusoned  the 
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silTer  flood.  We  disembArked  at 
Allington  Castle^  whioh  Btands  in  a 
iolltary  position  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river.  Making  our  way  through 
the  tall  loosestrife  which  fringed  the 
water  with  its  purple  flowers,  we 
gained  the  predncts  of  the  ruin.  It 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  fiair 
preservation.  Nature  has  cherished 
what  man  has  abandoned,  has  spread 
her  leafy  arms  around  it,  and  em- 
bosomed its  crumbling  walls  in  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  On  the 
south  a  large  tower  rears  its  shat* 
tered  oresti  and  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  earlier  building. 
Allington  derived  its  name  from  the 
Saxon  iBlinges^  and  was  granted  by 
the  Ooaqueror  to  William  do  War* 
rena  It  then  passed  through  a 
family  of  the  same  name  as  the 
place  to  Sir  Stephen  de  Fenchester, 
who  obtained  license  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  fortify  and  embattle 
his  oastle  here.  But  it  derives  its 
principal  celebrity  from  the  Wyatts, 
mto  whose  possession  it  fir^t  came 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  The 
son  of  Sir  Henry,  theflrst  possessor, 
bec»me  a  remarlobble  man  from  his 
great  talents  and  personal  attrac- 
tions. He  is  mentioned  by  Surrey 
as  a  model  of  virtue,  wisdom,  beauty, 
strength,  and  courage.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
this  castle,  which,  as  we  may  see  by 
the  remains  of  Tudor  architecture, 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  thus  refers 
to  his  life  here— 

'  Thto  m&luth  ma  ai  bomo  to  bunt  axul  hawk, 
And  in  fiml  wmtber  at  my  book  to  sit. 
In  frati  and  now  tiien  with  my  bow  to  stalk, 
Mo  man  doth  mark  whereflo  I  bid«  or  go, 
In  loaty  leaa  in  liberty  I  walk. 
And  of  then  newt  I  feel  nor  woal  nor  woe.* 

There  were  some  whisperiogs  that 
he  had  formed  an  attachment  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably merely  the  suggestions  of 
envy,  as  he  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Henry  YIII.  His  son,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  did  not  inherit 
his  &ther's  peaceful  and  philosophic 
temperament  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
man  of  enterprise,  and  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  religious  and  political 
movements  of  the  day.  His  party 
were  highly  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  on  hearing  of 


the  proposed  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Spam,  he,  while  others  were  mostly 
hesitating  and  concealing  their  dis- 
aflection,  openly  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  He  was  supported  by  the 
greater  part  of  Kent,  and  at  first 
met  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
advanced  upon  London  and  de- 
manded of  the  Queen  to  give  up  the 
Spanish  marriage  and  put  the 
Tower  into  his  hands.  But  the 
royal  party  in  the  city  were  by  this 
time  in  arms ;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatf s 
followers  began  to  desert ;  and  he 
was  finally  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner near  Temple  Bar.  He  be- 
haved himself  nobly  in  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  pro- 
testing to  the  last  on  the  scaffold 
the  innocence  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth that  she  was  released  from  im- 
prisonment He  was  beheaded  at 
the  Tower,  and  his  head,  after  it 
had  been  cut  off,  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  ex- 
hibited on  a  gallows  on  Hay  Hill. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allington  account  for  the  present 
desolation  of  the  place  by  asserting 
that  all  the  inhabitants  followed  Sir 
Thomas  Wy att  to  London,  and  never 
afterwards  returned. 

We  reached  town  by  the  evening 
train,  having  left  directions  with  ti^e 
captain  to  proceed  with  the  yacht  to 
Bamsgata  Our  excursions  had  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  very 
considerable ;  but  we  determined  to 
crown  the  season  by  a  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  France.  A  fine  autumnal 
morning,  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, saw  us  whirling  over  the 
rails  through  the  garden  of  Kent, 
and  admiring  the  busy,  picturesque 
scene  presented  on  all  sides  by  the 
hop-gatherers  at  work.  We  reached 
Bamsgate  at  one,  and  hoped  to  have 
been  under  way  immediately ;  but 
no  such  good  fortune  awaited  us. 
We  found  the  Zephyrina  lying  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  dock,  and  as 
the  tide  was  not  high  she  was  not 
afloat;  and  even  had  she  been  we 
were  informed  that  she  could  not 
have  left  as  the  dock-gates  were  not 
open.  They  said  that  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  these  difficulties 
would  be  removed.  Vain  hope  I 
Scarcely  anything  was  prepared. 
The  vessel,  having  no  papers,  had 
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to  be  measured  before  leaving,  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  harbour  dues, 
and  the  official  upon  whom  this 
duty  devolved  was  away  upon  some 
other  business.  After  a  long  delay 
he  arrived  with  his  chains  and  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  her  burden,  en- 
abling us  to  calculate  the  amount 
due,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  ton. 
But  all  was  not  yet  over;  the  money 
was  not  to  be  paid  in  that  off-hand 
manner  and  the  affair  settled.  We 
must  wait  upon  thebarl)our-mast6r, 
who  was  for  the  moment  engaged, 
then  call  at  the  custom-house,  then 
return  to  the  harbour-master,  and 
then  mount  again  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  custom-housa  I  was 
tired  out  and  almost  in  despair 
before  we  started,  which  was  not 
until  four  o'clock.  The  day  was  now 
somewhat  far  advanced  and  began 
to  look  a  little  unsettled  to  the  west, 
but  as  there  was  a  favourable  N.W. 
breeze  we  determined  to  proceed. 
A  slight  squall  came  on  just  as  we 
emerged  from  the  harlx)ur,  which  a 
little  discomposed  my  wife,  but  it 
soon  passed,  and  by  the  time  we 
were  half  across  Pegweli  Bay  the 
weather  was  as  fine  as  could  have 
been  desired.  This  bay,  which  for 
many  of  us  possesses  so  little  of  in- 
terest, and  is  now  becoming  gradu- 
ally filled  up  with  sand,  has  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  in  the  English  history.  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  with  their  fierce, 
rude  followers,  were  borne  across 
its  waves  to  Ebbsfleet,  which  once 
stood  on  its  shore,  and  at  the  same 
Xilace  landed  St.  Augustine  and  his 
monks,  and  formed  a  procession  to 
meet  King  Ethelbert,  bearing  before 
them  a  picture  of  a  crucified  Saviour 
and  singing  Gregorian  chants. 

For  some  time  the  white  clififs  of 
Beunsgate  and  the  North  Foreland, 
lit  up  by  the  sun's  lays,  formed 
beautiful  objects  in  our  wake,  but 
by  degrees  we  began  to  lose  them, 
and  to  distinguish  Deal  more  clearly 
Jying  along  the  lowland  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  bay.  Sandown 
Castle  — a  massive  tower  rising 
grandly  from  the  water's  edge,  at  the 
nearer  extremity  of  the  town — 
was,  from  this  point,  the  princi- 
pal feature  in  the  view.  This  fine 
old  pile  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Deal, 


for  I  hear  it  is  in  course  of  demo- 
lition for  the  piurpose  of  constructing 
a  harbour.  The  water  in  which  we 
anchored,  and  which  extends  for 
some  miles,  was  remarkably  calm, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
'  Downs,'  a  term  derived  from  the 
Saxon  '  dunes,'  and  applied  to  this 
channel  as  being  sheltered  by  hills 
or  shoals  of  sand.  These — the  Good- 
wins—extend north  and  south  for 
about  ten  miles  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  are  supposed  once  to 
have  formed  an  island, '  Lomia,'  be- 
longing to  Earl  Godwin,  and  to  have 
been  overwhelmed  about  the  year 

1 100. 

It  was  seven  when  we  landed  at 
Deal.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
the  picturesque  irregularity  of  the 
town,  and  the  brightness  of  the  fine 
pebbly  beach,  although  the  length 
and  steepness  of  the  ridge  rendered 
it  difficult  for  some  of  our  party  to 
scramble  to  its  summit.  But  we 
accomplished  the  feat,  and  our 
baggage  was  distributed  among  a 
tribe  of  little  boys,  who  followed 
us  in  a  long  train  to  the  hotel  with 
unconcealed  wonderment  and  ad- 
miration. 

The  evening  had  been  broken  by 
clouds  and  had  a  wild  appearance. 
As  we  had  sailed  along  we  bad 
marked  the  warning  'drums' 
hoisted  along  the  coast,  but  the 
seamen  paid  little  attention  to  them. 
Towards  night  the  sky  cleared,  and 
the  view  from  our  windows  over 
the  placid  sea,  studded  with  the 
lights  of  innumerable  ships  at 
anchor,  as  fiEur  as  the  Goodwins'  re- 
volving light,  was  peaceful  and 
beautiful.  The  distant  horizon  was 
occasionally  lighted  up  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  but  this  seemed  to  occasion 
no  uneasiness,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  parading  up  and  down 
on  the  esplanade  nntd  past  ten 
o'clock. 

Next  morning  we  rose  at  sereo. 
The  weather  was  lovely ;  and  I  went 
out  in  the  highest  spirits  to  consult 
the  captain  about  leaving.  He  was 
on  bocud,  not  expecting  me  so  early, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  hire  a  boat 

'Fine  morning,'  I  observed,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  seamen  on  the 
shore.  'How  is  the  wind  for 
France?* 
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'  Pair,  sir— west  by  north.' 

'  I  wont  a  boat  to  be  put  oyer  to 
that  YosseL    Have  you  one  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.    Which  vessel  V 

'  The  cutter  close  to  ns.' 

'  AU  right,  sir.  This  way  if  you 
please.' 

'How  much  will  it  be?*  I  in- 
quired; having  paid  half-a-crown 
for  coming  ashore. 

'  A  sovereign,  sir.' 

'A  sovereign?'  I  repeated,  in 
astonishment 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

I  turned  away  in  disgust  He 
observed  my  movement 

'  WeU,  sir,  I'U  do  it  for  ten  shH-* 
lings.' 

The  man  tried  to  follow  me  about, 
demanding,  '  Didn't  I  want  a  boat?' 
but  I  soon  quickened  my  pace,  and 
left  the  impostor  to  his  own  con- 
science. I  hear  that  half-a-sovereign 
is  notan  unusual  amount  for  Thames 
watermen  to  charge  foreigners  for 
landing  fhem  on  their  arrival  In 
England. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  ten,  and 
steered  in  we  direction  of  the  South 
Sand  light,  threading  our  way 
through  the  innumerable  vessels 
which  lay  around.  The  Downs  is  a 
favourite  roadstead,  being  {protected 
on  nearly  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, but  the  reason  it  is  generally 
so  crowded  is  that  in  this  part  the 
tide  runs  nine  hours  up  the  Channel 
and  only  three  down,  so  that  vessels 
outward  bound  prefer  waiting  here 
for  a  change  should  the  wind  be 
contrary.  All  nations  seemed  to 
be  here  collected  together— Norwe- 
gians, Dutch,  Americans,  and  others, 
and  yet  all  were  easily  distinguish- 
able £rom  one  another  by  the  dif- 
ferent build  of  their  ships.  Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  fishing- 
boats  lying  at  anchor.  They  were 
three-masted  luggers,  and  not  cutters 
or  'smacks'  such  as  are  used  in 
England.  They  are  more  weatherly 
boats  than  ours,  and  sail  closer  to 
the  wind,  but  require  more  hands 
to  manage  them.  We  observed  that 
ahnost  eveiy  one  bore  on  its  stem 
the  name  andefSgy  of  some  tutelary 
saint  Southern  seamen  have  always 
recognized  their  dependence  upon  a 
higher  power  even  before  St  Paul 


sot  sail  from  Alexandria  in  a  ship 
whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  wind  freshened  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  passing  Walmt^r,  half 
concealed  by  its  luxuriant  foliage, 
wo  opened  Dover  .pastle,  and  the 
long  line  of  the  white  cli£G3  whence 
Albion  derives  its  name.  We  were 
now  making  good  way,  but  aa  the 
breeze  blew  more  and  more  free,  the 
sea  began  to  rise  into  white  crests, 
and  to  treat  us  and  our  little  bark 
in  a  most  undignified  and  disagree- 
able manner.  It  appeared  as  though 
old  Neptune  were  ridiculing  our 
pretensions,  and  had  resolved  to 
show  his  power  and  make  ns  repent 
of  our  temerity. 

As  we  were  thus  progressing, 
'  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down 
again  to  the  deep,'  we  heartily  con- 
gratulated ourselves  when  we  found 
that  we  were  approaching  the  en- 
trance of  Calais  harbour;  for  al- 
though the  sea  was  higher  than 
ever,  we  began  to  look  forward  to  a 
termination  of  our  airy  career.  Our 
dismay  was  proportionably  great 
when,  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  the  '  lop,'  the  captain  un- 
ceremoniously brought  the  vessel 
'  up,'  and  informed  us  that,  as  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  port,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  wait  there  for 
a  pilot  Nothing  resembling  a  pilot- 
boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
despair,  when,  most  opportunely,  a 
three-masted  French  lugger  came 
in  sight,  and  Brown,  who  was  a 
man  of  resources,  determined  upon 
following  in  her  wake,  adopting  the 
bright  idea  of  the  Irish  navigator, 
who  sailed  in  this  way  to  '  Bing^X,' 
instead  of  to  '  Fingal/  In  our  case 
the  plan  succeeded  admirably;  we 
rounded  the  pier  safely,  and  sailed 
into  smooth  water.  Just  as  we  were 
clear  of  our  difficulties,  an  un- 
wieldy old  boat,  with  two  men  in  it, 
pulled  alongside,  and  before  we 
could  ask  any  questions,  one  of 
them  sprang  like  a  cat  over  our 
bulwarks  upon  the  deck,  and  com- 
menced a  wild  unintelligible  ha- 
rangue, accompanied  with  violent 
gesticulations.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  he  was  come  with  some  autho- 
rity, or  was  warning  us  against  some 
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unseen  danger;  but  hu  manner 
seemed  quite  opposed  to  such  an 
idea,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  definite  object  iuTiew. 
'What  does  he  want?'  I  exclaimed, 
thoroughly  mystified  and  somewhat 
alarmed. 

'  Well,  sir,'  replied  Brown,  whose 
natural  shrewdness  compensated  for 
his  want  of  book  knowledge.  'Well, 
sir,  I  think  he  wants— to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  perhaps  we  bad  better 
take  him,  as,  although  he  cannot  do 
us  much  good,  he  may  otherwise  do 
us  some  harm.' 

'  Much  good '  he  certainly  did  not 
do,  for  we  did  not  understimd  any- 
thing he  said.  Brown  had  been  in 
so  many  countries,  and  had  learned 
so  many  languages,  that  he  could 
not  remember  one  of  them,  and  the 
only  word  which  he  and  the  pilot 
seemed  to  haye  in  common  was 
'  proYO,'  which  was  occasionally  ex- 
changed with  mysterious  signs 
and  looks,  as  if  it  had  some  deep 
sigm'fioation.  On  one  point,  how- 
eyer,  the  intruder  nuule  himself 
thoroughly  understood,  and  that 
was,  that  five  francs  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  his  services,  but  that  he 
must  have  six. 

Scarcely  had  we  settled  ourseltes 
in  the  ssJoon,  and  were  exploring 
the  recesses  of  our  Torkshire  jhc, 
when  a  new  commotion  was  heard 
on  deck,  and  the  captain  came 
down  to  inform  us  that  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  had  arrmd.  Six 
stalwart  seamen,  in  the  gOTorn- 
ment  uniform,  presented  a  some- 
what formidable  appearance;  but 
their  manner  was  not  so  alarm- 
ing as  their  aspect,  for  they  merely 
asked  if  the  yacht  belonged  to  any 
'Boci6t^'  and  whether  I  had  any 
papers.  Having  been  answered  in 
the  negative,  they  made  some  irre- 
levant observations,  but  did  not  pre- 
]iare  to  make  any  examination,  nor 
tD  return  to  their  boat.  Such  was 
the  state  of  matters,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  our  mutual  em- 
barrassment might  be  removed  by 
a  timely  libation.  My  conjecture 
proved  correct,  for  on  proposing 
that  they  should  come  below  and  try 
the  quality  of  our  sherry,  they  took 
off  their  hats,  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation with  great  alacrity.    What- 


ever may  be  said  to  the  oontiaiy, 
the  French  are  naturally  a  good- 
natured  people.  They  seemed  to 
approve  of  the  wine,  for  they  filled 
up  again  vrithout  much  pressing, 
and  repeated,  with  genial  smiles  as 
they  drained  their  glasses, '  Auglai^ 
vary  goof  When  the  bottle  was 
finished,  they  vrithdrew  with  polite 
bows,  and  re-embarked  in  their  boat, 
leaving  with  us  a  Tory  fiivourable 
impression  ofFreichciistcmi-house 
officers. 

As  we  intended  to  stay  several 
days  in  Calais,  we  determined  upon 
removing  to  a  hotel,  for,  not  to  men- 
tion Dunor  inconveniences  on  board, 
there  were  several  leaks  in  the  deck ; 
one,  especiaQy,  just  over  my  berth 
of  so  msidious  a  nature  wat  no 
ingenuity  could  detect  its  origin. 
I  had  some  £unt  recoUection,  even 
at  such  a  distance  of  time,  of 
Quillac's  hotel,  as  of  a  large  gloomy 
biailding  in  which  the  one  or  two 
-visitors  might  be  discovered  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  find  their  rooms, 
but  now  I  neard  that  this  house 
existed  no  longer,  or  rather,  that 
M.  Dessin  had  taken. it»  his  own 
having  been  oonveried  into  a 
museum.  Quillac*s  establishment 
had  probably  died  of  atn^hy,  and 
Dessin's  hotel  had  been  -v^iy  ai^ro- 
priately  consecrated  to  the  Musai, 
masmuch  as  Scott  had  meditated 
within  its  walls,  and  Sterne  had  met 
with  delightful  misfortones  in  its 
remise.  Some  partefB  wen  soon 
foimd  to  assist  our  men  in  carrying 
up  our  baggage,  and  we  marohed  in 
an  irregular  processiim  to  our  desti- 
nation. 

With  what  an  air  of  romance  and 
mystery  did  the  mode  of  our  arrival 
invest  the  good  dty  of  Calais.  One 
would  haye  supposed  that  it  had 
been  one  of  the  least  known  plaees 
in  tiie  habitable  gk>be ;  and,  indeed, 
the  tall  houses,  the  long  windows, 
and  the  thin  people  had  a  certain 
charm  of  novelty  for  me,  for  I  had  not 
been  in  France  since  I  waa  a  boy  in 
jackets.  As  a  zeak>us  student  and 
disdple  of  the  *  Times,'  and  having 
read  therein  that  there  was  as  much 
worth  seeing  in  the  British  Isles  as 
in  any  other  partof  the  world,  I  bad 
ever  piouriy  taraed  my  aatomnal 
footsteps  in  the  direction  of  ouxown 
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flalnbrions  watering  places.  But 
what  surprised  me  most-Hind  I 
should  fhmk  a  similar  impression 
must  be  made  upon  aQ  Tisiting  a 
foreign  land  for  the  first  time—was, 
that  e^ry  person  we  met  with,  in- 
stead of  speaking  plain  English  like 
other  people,  insisted  on  talking 
some  unintelligible  jargon.  The 
Greeks,  who  oonsidexed  the  Egyp- 
tian priestesses  to  be  a  kind  of 
pigeons,  would  certainly  have  de- 
scribed this  as  a  community  of  daws 
and  magpies. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  town.  The 
shops  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, divided  into  two  clasKes— one 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  'liquides,' 
the  other  to  that  of  confectionery. 
Arethusa  was  (]fuite  wild  with  de- 
light at  the  brilliancy  of  the  latter— 
a  child  who  had  considered  all  sub- 
lunary happiness  to  culminate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  barley  sugar  or  rasp- 
berry drops— felt  almost  bewildered 
among  such  transparent  colours, 
such  magical  devices;  and  she 
doubted  whether  even  Cinderella,  in 
her  glass  slippeors,  had  seen  anything 
half  so  enchanting.  We  accordingly 
entered  one  of  these  establishment 
to  purchase  .some  of  the  tempting 
sweetmeats.  Down  the  centre  of  it 
was  a  long  table  laid  out  with  a  row 
of  JBiB  of  preserves,  half  eaten,  and 
in  one  of  them  stood  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  with  which  customers  were 
wont  to  go  through  the  confections 
m  order,  before  making  their  choice. 
The  shopman  requested  me  to  pro- 
ceed. I  looked  with  some  mi»- 
givings  at  the  proferred  spoon,  but 
Arethusa  seemed  to  have  no  such 
scruples,  and  went  Ihrough  the 
ordeal  very  creditably,  though  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  without  ulterior  con- 
sequences. She  finally  gave  the 
preference  to  the  'omnibus'  pre- 
serves, so  named  because  formed  of 
a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  We 
purchased  a  few  pounds  of  this,  and 
some  samphire,  which,  for  picklio^, 
ought  to  bB  in  more  demand  tiian  it 
is  at  present,  aKhon^  we  should 
scarcely  be  warranted  in  risking  our 
necks  to  obtain  it,  as  people  seem  to 
have  done  in  Shakspeare's  time.  A 
few  doors  fiurther  on  our  attention 
was  attracted  I7  a  curious  little 


tree  growing  in  a  pot,  at  the  door  of 
an  image— or,  to  use  plain  English, 
an  idol-monger's  shop.  The  tree 
looked  like  a  deformity,  for  it  had 
a  very  large  round  head  standing 
upon  a  very  slender  stem.  ObFerv- 
ing  our  attention,  a  sharp  little 
woman  came  out  and  informed  us 
ttwt  what  we  were  examioing  was  a 
mignionette  tree,  and  requested  us, 
at  the  same  time,  to  step  in  and  in- 
spect her  stock.  As  we  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  comply,  she  assured 
US  we  need  feel  no  hesitation,  as  she 
received  large  orders  from  Pro- 
testants in  England,  and  had  a  very 
choice  selection  of  saints. 

But  the  principal  object  wo  had 
in  view  was  to  visit  the  churchy 
whose  massive  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  short  steeple,  is  the  first  mark 
by  which  Calais  is  recognized  from 
the  sea.  There  was  something  in 
the  quamt  form  of  this  grand  old 
pile — something  in  the  reflection 
that  it  was  built  by  the  English 
— that  transported  us,  as  we  paced 
its  spacious  area,  to  ages  long  past ; 
to  a  state  of  things  far  dilTerent  from 
the  present  But  the  more  we  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  the  picture,  to 
grasp  the  pleasing  vision,  the  more 
unsubstantial  did  it  appear;  for 
it  is  the  halo  of  mystery  with 
which  the  past  is  surrounded  that 
'lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 
While  we  were  thus  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  conjure  up  the  scenes 
and  evoke  the  heroes  of  bygone 
ages,  we  found  ourselves  opposite  a 
large  painting  representing  a  war- 
rior rising  from  the  sea  on  his 
charger.  As  the  costume  did  not 
bespeak  a  sea  divinity,  nor  had  I 
ever  seen  one  so  like  a  Frenchman, 
I  felt  considerably  puzzled,  and  ap- 
plied for  information  to  an  old  -p&nr 
doner  who  had  been  pursuing  us  all 
over  the  church,  dispelling  our  il- 
lusions by  his  obtrusive  loquacity. 
'  That,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  is  this  Duke 
de  Guise,  who  wrested  Calais  from 
the  English ;  and  he  is  represented 
as  rising  fr^m  the  water  because 
Calais  was  then  surrounded  by  the 
sea.'  The  fact  was  that  the  town  was 
formerly ,  surrounded  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  its  defence  easy,  and 
was  one  reason  why  the  English  were 
able  to  hold  it  so  long.    There  was 
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ODly  one  approach  to  it  on  tlic  land 
side,  and  that,  l>etwe€n  the  castles  of 
St  Agatha  and  Newman  BridL't^  was 
prot<;cted  by  a  foKso  and  strongly 
fortitied.  It  was  OTer-confKlence  in 
the  natnral  strength  of  the  place 
that  led  to  its  reooTcry  by  the 
French.  After  the  Imttio  of  St. 
Quentin,  Coligny  snggcsted  to  tlio 
Buke  do  Guise  that  Calais  might  bo 
successfully  surprised  in  the  winter, 
at  which  season  the  English  left  there 
a  very  small  garrison.  The  fleet 
was  accordingly  ordered  round,  a 
furious  attack  made  by  sea  and 
land,  and  after  eight  days  the  fosse 
was  drained  and  the  town  carried 
by  aA{:auIt. 

The  puissant  Balafrij  is  very  natu- 
rally a  great  favourite  in  Calais ;  a 
bust  of  him  has  been  placed  beside 
that  of  Ilichelieu  in  the  Grando 
Place,  and  a  Guildhall  built  for  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Edward  III. 
— I)art  of  which,  principally  the 
gateway,  still  remains— is  desig- 
nated Hotel  do  Guise,  from  his 
having  afterwards  occupied  it.  How 
much  valour  and  ability  was  lost  in 
this  princo  through  insatiable  and 
unscrupulous  ambition!  Had  he,  in 
those  momentous  transactions  in 
which  he  exercised  so  great  an  influ- 
ence, curbed  his  haughty  and  in- 
tolerant spirit,  he  would  have 
escaped  the  dagger  of  the  assassin 
and  bavo  left  a  name  glorious  not 
only  in  France  but  throughout 
Christendom. 

Before  returning  to  our  hotel  I 
paid  a  visit  to  our '  craft,'  which  was 
moored  in  the  harbour  near  the 
railway-station.  She  presented  a 
much  neater  appearance  than  when 
we  had  left  her;  the  captain  had 
done  his  best  to  make  her  look  well ; 
he  had  stowed  away  the  sails,  which 
were  not  very  ornamental,  and  hung 
out  the  carpet,  which  was,  and 
which  had  attracted  an  assembly 
of  little  boys  who  stood  in  a  line 
along  the  quay  in  mute  admirar 
tion.  He  had  also  hoisted  the  fiag» 
though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  for  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  plain  red  whiff.  If  he 
had  a  wecdmess  it  was  for  a  good  set 
of  colours,  and  he  was  constantly 
enumerating  the  advantages  of  be- 
longing to  a  yacht  dub,  evidently 


thinking;  my  not  doing  so  to  bo  a 
piece  of  culpable  negligence.  But 
the  fa.-t  was  that  I  wa^  not  sufti- 
ciently  rjiiniliarwith  yachting  affairs 
to  dtH'ide  wliother  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  me  to  belong  to  a  club; 
nor  was  I  acquainted  with  any 
member  of  one  to  whom  I  would 
willingly  apply.  So  Brown  was 
obliged  to  continue  in  his  astonish- 
ment, and  to  hoist  the  obnoxious 
and  unprivileged  whiff. 

Our  first  excursion  from  Calais 
was  to  St.  Omer— a  distance  of  about 
five  leagues.  We  arrived  in  the 
afternoon;  the  day  was  soft  and 
autumnal,  and  a  sweet  sadness  or 
listlesFuess  seemed  to  pervade  the 
place— a  stillness  suitable  to  mag- 
nificence in  decay.  On  either  side 
of  the  street  rose  those  palatial 
buildings  which,  from  their  size,  are 
in  Franco  designated  *  hotels,'  but 
in  most  of  them  there  was  as  little 
sign  of  life  as  among  tho  ruins  of 
Thebes.  Of  many,  tho  gates  ap- 
peared to  have  been  closed  for  ages; 
of  some,  the  side-door  was  half 
open,  revealing  stately  quadrangles, 
deserted  and  decaying;  one  was 
still  occupied  as  a  convent ;  while, 
through  the  portals  of  a  very  few, 
glimpses  were  obtained  of  bright 
ilowers  arranged  in  those  prim  and 
gaudy  masses  which  tho  French  so 
much  admire.  The  only  movement 
visible  in  tho  town  was  along  tho 
canal  which  winds  through  it,  and 
down  which  barges  were  constantly 
passing,  so  quaint  and  Dutch-look- 
ing in  build,  and  so  bedizened  with 
colours,  that  we  could  almost  fancy 
onrsel  vcs  in  Holland.  Tlie  cathedral 
is  an  ancient  and  magnificent  build- 
ing, containing  altars  rich  with  gold 
paintings  and  sculpture.  In  going 
through  it  we  found  on  the  left  side 
a  huge  stone  sarcophagus,  over 
which  was  a  notice  purporting  that 
it  contained  ihe  bones  of  some  great 
saint  with  an  unpronounceable 
Dutch  name,  by  means  of  the  thank- 
offerings  for  whose  miraculous  cures 
this  cathedral  had  been  originally 
fonnded.  From  this  we  visited  tbe 
mins  which  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  still  grander  edifice— that  of 
the  abbey  chnrch  of  St  Bertin, 
destroyed  in  the  Bevolntion  under 
the  Directory.    Over  the  gateway 
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the  ioBoription  was  still  legible^ 
'Sanctum  Diyi  Bertini  templnm 
castd  memento  ingredi ;'  bntof  this 
once  splendid  btdlding  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  gigantic  tower  and 
a  few  pinnacles.  It  was  thefavourito 
chinch  of  the  learned  Alban  Bntler, 
who  wrote '  The  Lives  of  the  Saints/ 
and  lived  in  this  town  as  President 
of  the  English  College.  This  esta- 
blishment exists  no  longer,  bnt  was 
remarkable  as  the  place  in  which 
Daniel  0'Ck)nnell  received  his  educa- 
tion for  the  priesthood. 

The  pure  air  and  the  exercise 
which  these  investigations  neces- 
sitated, began  in  time  to  produce  a 
beneficial  effect  on  our  appetites, 
and  we  directed  our  steps  towards 
the  principal  street  This— the  Hue 
do  Commandant,  for  St.  Omer  is 
fortified— we  traversed  with  no  satis^ 
factory  result;  but  found  accommo- 
dation at  an  unpretentious  inn  in  a 
less  fashionable  quarter.  It  was 
named  the  *  H6tel  de  Commerce ;' 
but  how  different  was  it  from  an 
Eoglish  commercial  hotel.  True, 
everything  was  plain  and  simple  to 
a  degree ;  the  room  into  which  we 
were  shown  had  a  round  straw  mat 
in  the  place  of  a  carpet,  and  its  only 
ornaments,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  consisted  of  rows  of  pears, 
ranged  very  regularly  on  shelves 
along  tiie  waJL  But  its  neatness 
and  cleanliness  oould  not  be  sur- 
passed. Here  was  no  dubious  table* 
cloth,  no  waiter  wiping  your  plate 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
linen  was  spotless  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  the  glass  sparkled  like 
Alpine  crystal.  The  dmner,  which 
was  served  by  the  landlady  and  her 
assistant,  in  their  prim  white  caps, 
consisted  of  seven  excellent  courses^ 
the  whole  charges  for  four  persons, 
including  a  bottle  of  St  Julien,  was 
01^  ten  francs. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  Wat- 
teu,  where  wo  visited  the  ancient 
convent,  and  again  met  wilii  Dutch* 
looking  barges  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes;  from  the  Express  boat  for 
Dnnkerque,  gliding  along  merrily 
behind  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  huge 
postillion,  to  the  torpid  craft  of 


burden,  whose  snail-like  progress 
depended  on  the  exertions  of  one 
man,  and  was  towed  by  a  line 
attached  to  the  top  of  a  flexible  rod 
set  upright  like  a  mast.  We  found 
that  m  this,  as  well  as  in  our  suc- 
ceeding excursions,  our  best  plan 
was  to  make  an  early  break&st  be- 
fore starting,  and  to  return  at  night 
to  Cahus,  as  we  could  not  usually 
obtain  good  accommodation  else* 
where.  There,  in  our  hotel,  every- 
thing was  not  only  comfortable,  but 
luxurious.  The  dinners  were  first- 
rate,  and  we  were  especially  pleased 
with  the  waitress  who  attended  us, 
who  was  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  willing  of  serving-women.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
peasant,  and  was  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  a  Frenchwoman 
—tall  and  well-grown,  and  of  such 
proportions  as  are  best  suited  to 
activity  and  strength.  She  seemed 
to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
English  women  generally  are,  and 
wanted  that  softness  wluch  we  so 
much  admire;  but  her  features  were 
regular;  her  complexion,  though 
toned,  was  clear  ana  unsullied,  and 
her  countenance  was  of  that  heroic 
cast  of  which  French  sculptors  are 
BO  fond,  and  which  imparts  subli* 
mity  to  statues  of  Freedom.  We 
heard  that  she  was  not  in  good 
health,  and,  although  she  never 
complained,  we  were  oonoemed  to 
see  her  working  so  incessantly,  and 
carrying  such  heavy  burdens.  But 
what  struck  me  as  most  remarkable 
about  her  was,  that  she  refused  to 
accept  money.  Arethusa's  light 
heart  and  foot  occasioned  many  little 
domestic  misfortunes,  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  much  unnecessary  work; 
but  on  my  wife's  offering  Louise— 
for  such  was  her  name— some  com* 
pensation,  she  only  laughed,  said 
she  would  receive  nothing,  and  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  for 
'  mademoiselle.'  Such  conduct  was 
to  me  most  unaccountable.  I  had 
never  before  met  with  any  person 
who  refused  an  offer  of  money, 
except  one  poor  woman  who  had 
shortly  afterwords  to  be  placed  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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get  to  St.  I^Ialo, 
there,  but  to  St. 


WHEN  you 
don't  go 
Servan.* 

These  directions  may  appear  pa- 
radoxical to  the  uninitiated,  but  I 
took  the  advice  that  was  given  me, 
and  foond  it  sound  and  good.  You 
see,  St  Malo  proper,  the  quaint  old 
city  within  the  walls,  the  old- 
fashioned  place  with  the  five-story 
fabled  houses,  and  narrow  streets, 
rivals  that  other  fair  city  of  Cologne 
in  one  sad  particular.  There  are 
strange,  unnatural,  choleraic  smells 
about  the  place;  and  though  it  is 
allowable  to  put  your  handkerchief 
up  to  your  nose  when  you  thread  its 
laoyrinthine  mazes  by  day,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  your  bed- 
room window  open  by  night 

St  Malo  is  built  on  a  peninsula, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Angli- 
cized suburb  of  St  Servan  by  the 
narrowest  possible  strip  of  land. 
The  St  Servan  houses  are  washed 
by  the  sea;  the  St  Servan  streets, 
though  odoriferous  at  times,  have 
not  the  everlasting  odour  which 
clings  to  the  St  Malo  alleys.  St  Ser- 
van boasts  of  society  and  leads  the 
fashion ;  and,  what  was  by  far  the 
most  consequence  to  me,  St  Servan 
numbers  amongst  its  hot^  one  of 
the  cheeriest  little  places  I  have 
ever  had  the  luck  to  fall  across,  kept 
by  as  charming  and  good-natured 
an  English  lady  as  I  have  ever  met 

'  Mind  you  go  to  Mrs.  C 'b 

hotel;  and,  remember,  don't  be  per- 
suaded into  putting  up  at  St  Malo,' 
said  my  Mentor;  or  rather,  to  be 
accniate,  the  wife  of  my  Mentor,  as 
wo  three— what  a  pleasant  party  it 
A¥as!~«at  eating  &ead  and  honey 
among  the  carnations,  that  grew  in 
profusion  in  the  little  old  french- 
woman's garden  overlooking  Bezel 
Bay  in  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Mentor  ei  aa/emme  were  passing 
through  Jersey  on  their  way  home 
Irom  France.  I  was  to  start  next 
morning,  in  a  fishing-boat^  to  be 
landed  somewhere  or  other  on  the 
coast  of  France,  but  where  I  did  not 
preciselyknowor  care.  My  friends 
made  me  die  with  laughing  at  their 
description  of  the  various  folks  I 


should  find  at  Mrs.  C 's,    Thoy 

primed  me  with  chafif  to  fire  at  the 
hypochondriacal  Indian  civil  ser- 
vant, as  hale  and  hearty,  and  as  jolly 
a  fellow  as  could  be  found,  who  had 
a  penchant  for  tartlets  and  other 
toothsome  dainties,  and  a  fixed  idea 
that  his  liver  was  so  diseased  that  ho 
was  a  doomc<l  man.  They  told  me  of 
Madame  and  Madame's  '  chat,'  who 
was  invariably  getting  lost  or  eaten 
or  boiled;  of  the  fossy  'notaire' 
who  dined  at  the  table  d'hote  every 
day,  and  touted  to  let  or  sell  the 
Villa  Cuba,  on  whose  merits  ho  ex- 
patiated so  loudly  and  persistently, 
that  he  made  Mr.  Brian  Born,  an 
honest,  plain-spoken  Irishman,  re- 
lieve himself  of  such  a  volley  of  in- 
vectives, in  English  asides,  that  we 
were  all  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  the 
'  notaire'  had  not,  by  chance,  on  Ins 
travels  picked  up  a  word  or  so  of 
our  mother  tongue.  They  tokl  me 
of  the  Colonel  and  the  Colonel's 
child,  with  a  face  like  one  of  Ba- 
phael's  angels;  in  fact,  they  told 
me  so  much,  and  so  far  excited  my 
curiosity,  that  when  at  last  I  got  to 
St  Malo  I  did  go  to  St  Servan. 

'I  don't  know  where  I'm  to  put 

you,  air,'  were  Mrs.  C 'a  first 

W(»:ds.    *  We  are  perfectly  foil' 

I  protested  I  had  come  all  the 
way  to  St  Servan  on  purpoee  to  put 

up  at  Mrs.  C 'b.    '  Had  she  the 

heart  to  turn  me  out?' 

'  Would  you  mind  an  attio?' 

'Not in  the  least' 

And  BO  I  went  to  the  attic,  the 
airiest  and  best  bedroom  by  &r  in 
the  house  as  it  turned  out  The 
window  looked  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  when  I  opened  it  at  night  the 
pleasant  boonung  of  the  water  on 
the  rocks  below  lulled  me  oraifort- 
ably  to  sleep. 

I  had  not  been  in  St  Servan  half 
an  hour  before  I  met,  most  unex- 
pectedly, one  of  my  moat  intimate 
friends.  There  were  a  few  minutes 
to  spare  before  table  d'hote,  so  I  took 
myself  off  to  inspect  the  fianry,  which 
I  had  been  told  was  the  neaiest  and 
by  far  the  most  convenient  way  to 
St  Malo.  A  boat  full  of  passeogen 
had  just  arrived  at  the  stops.   One 
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b^  one  I  wfttohed  the 
disfflnbark.  A  handsome  St  Bernard 
dog  fixBt  aitnieied  my  attention.  He 
haa  something  in  his  month.  Where 
had  I  seen  that  dog  before?  Not  in 
the  Begent's  Park!  Up  the  steps 
came  the  owner,  there  was  no  donbt 
of  that  Boating  shoes^  thick-set 
frame,  general  get-np  most  deci- 
dedly English  I  Pot-hat!  Kingston 
ribbon!  Conld  it  be  possible !  Of 
oonrsei 

It  was  the  Captain  I 

There  was  a  wild  jell  of  reoognn 
tion  on  both  sides  which  made  pocnr 
AlphiMise  stare.  He  was  not  aecns* 
tomed  to  snoh  a  borst  of  enthu- 
siasm fimn  the  lips  of  any  English* 


The  Captain  (I  will  call  him  so 
for  the  mtoie,  seeing  that  he 
led  onr  little  English  company 
at  St  Malo)  had  been  at  St  Ser- 
van  for  some  weeks,  and  he  me- 
ditated staying  some  weeks  longer. 
He  was  there  with  his  'people/  he 
said,  and  was  reading  Tery  hani  I 
knew  Tery  well  what  that  meant  I 
hftTo  beenaoqnainted  with  the  Cap- 
tain for  some  years  now,  and  he  is 
always  reading  Tery  hard.  To  the 
best  of  my  koowledge,  however,  I 
have  never  seen  him  with  a  book  in 
his  hand.  I  have  called  for  him  at 
hk  chambers  scores  of  times,  and 
never  found  him  at  home.  Eive 
minntes'  convecsation  with  the  Cap- 
tain told  me  his  exact  position  at  St 
Servan.  Qifbad  as  he  was  smgn- 
kriy  gifted,  I  may  say— in  the  art  of 
hitting  a  sixer  to  leg,  rowing  stroke 
in  a  fonr  oar,  running  a  two-mile 
race,  playing  a  game  at  biUiaids, 
awimming  ronnd  the  Fort,  dancing 
till  any  homr  in  the  morning,  and 
singing  and  pkying  with  empathy, 
consummate  taste  and  skill,  my 
friend  the  Captain  was  evidently  an 
acquisition  at  St  Servan.  He  was 
looked  np  to  and  quoted  as  an  autho- 
rity l^  the  little  band  of  university 
men,  pnblio  school  boys,  banisters, 
officers,  dvil  servants  cum  muUn 
aliiB  who  happened  to  be  in  St  Ser- 
van or  St  IMUo;  and  as  to  the 
women— well,  they  hung  about  the 
piano  and  insisted  on  the  most  per* 
feet  silence  when  he  sung  German 
Lieder  in  his  sweet  persuasive  voice, 
and  were  invariably  talking  about 


and  quoting  *  the  young  tutor  and 
hisd^.'  Howthey  got  hold  of  that 
notion  about  the  tutor  I  can't  con- 
ceive. He  was  no  more  a  iaUx  than 
I  was:  but  they  stuck  to  their 
original  notion,  and  in  a  few  days 
talked  of  me  as  the '  tutor's  friend.' 

'  I  say,  old  boy,  look  here,'  said 
the  Captain,  seizing  me  by  the  arm, 
and  half  dragging  me  across  the 
street  '  Do  you  see  that  bine  bill  ? 
Bead  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it* 

I  read  the  heading,  which  was  as 
follows: — 

*  Jeaz  AtbKUques  d'Amotcorik 

X  la  Caserne  de  SU  Servan, 

Fiar  pcrmkiloa  de  M.  le  Colonel  da  75  Regiment 

d'InfiiDterie. 

14  Auaw  1868.' 

Then  followed  the  list  of  sports  and 
the  names  of  the  committee  and 
stewards.  The  Captain  was  the  hou. 
sec. 

'  Athletic  sports,'  said  I ;  '  that 
will  be  no  end  of  ftm.  But  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  were  enough  Eng- 
lish here  to  get  them  up  or  ensure 
their  achieving  anything  like  sno- 


'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, 'these  races  are  creating  the 
most  profound  excitement  The 
French  ofitora  do  nothing  but  chat- 
ter about  them;  and  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish girls  here,  they  have  behaved  in 
the  most  plucky  manner,  and  col- 
lected every  fiurthing  of  the  UKmey 
for  the  prizes.  If  only  to  repay  their 
kindness,  we  must  try  and  make 
these  races  go  off  well.' 

'There  are  some  good  names  in 
the  list  of  stewards,'  said  I. 

'  Oh,  yes,  there  are  plenty  of  well- 
known  Eton,  Hanpow,  and  Marl- 
borough men  staying  hera  But 
what  do  you  think  of  this?' 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
last  line  of  the  bill— 

'Le  Juge— Dalhousie  MaoGregor, 
Esq.' 

'  It's  our  only  fictitious  name,'  he 
said;  'and  I  thought  I'd  get  a  good 
one  while  I  was  about  it' 

The  captain  would  not  hear  of  my 
kavingFrance  in  three  daystime^as  I 
had  originally  intended.  So,  bribed 
vnththe  pleasant  prospect  of  lots  of 
dances,  pic-nics,  croquet  parties,  fiu- 
ehmting  acquaintances,  and,  above 
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stung  with  a  suiTilen  cntbnsia<>m, 
and  behaved  thoroufflily  well.  Thoy 
certainly  contributed  not  a  littlo  to 
the  fun  of  the  meeting.  A  hurdlo- 
raoe  of  French  soldiers  in  their 
heayy  baggy  trousers,  with  as 
much  idea  of  jumping  a  hurdlo  as 
an  elephant,  was  as  laughablo  a 
sight  as  I  have  over  witnessed. 
They  were  not  content  with  falling. 
They  somehow  entwined  their  feet 
in  the  hurdles,  and  ran  away  with 
them.  The  running  costumo  of 
Alphonso—tho  amateur  gentleman 
Alphonse,  I  mean—was  not  bad. 
Tight  groom's  trousers,  with  drab 
gaiters,  high  buttoned-up  waistcoat 
with  sleeves  a  la  Sam  Weller,  and  a 
green  velvet  hunting  cap.  In  this 
get  up  Alphonse  considered  himself 
invincible.  However,  we  will  not 
laugh,  for  Alphonse  is  delighted 
with  athletic  sports,  and  promises 
if  we  will  get  up  some  more  next 
year  that  he  will  be  proficient  at 
everything. 

The  races  went  ofip  with  the 
greatest  spirit,  and  were  a  grand 
success.  Alphonse  nearly  won  one 
race,  but  he  consoled  himself  after 
defeat  with  the  reflection  that  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  win 
when  his  opponent  was  so  very 
much  taller  than  himself  I  There 
wsts  not  a  hitch  all  day,  and  when  a 
prominent  member  of  last  year's 
Westminster  eleven  jumped  5  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  and  a  Harrow 
l>oy  ran  a  mile  in  4  minutes  43 


Roconds,  Alphonso  shrngg:ed  his 
shoulders,  and  murmured,  *  Sapristi ! 
Sacre  Dieu!* 

I  have  mentioned  before  tlmt  tbo 
ladies  collected  the  money  for  the 
prizes.  They  did  more  than  this, 
for  they  gave  the  prizes  away,  and 
an  inteihgent  observer  might  have 
noticed  a  pretty  littlo  arrangement 
by  which  each  winner  received  his 
prize  from  the  hand  of—well,  this 
is  betraying  confidence.  Anyhow, 
there  were  a  good  many  blushes  on 
both  sides.  Women  do  manage 
these  things  so  uncommonly  well. 
We  made  the  old  barrack-yard  ring 
with  hearty  English  cheers  before 
we  parted,  the  loudest  of  which 
were  for '  The  Ladies,' '  The  French,' 
and  *  The  Captain.'  They  all  de- 
served them  thoroughly,  for  to  them 
was  due  all  the  success  of  'Les 
Jeux  Athl^tiquos.' 

One  word  more.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  our  exertions  that  day— we 
went  madly  in  for  every  race,  of 
course— they  gave  us  a  ball  after- 
wards. We  kept  it  up  until  five 
o'clock.  It  was  a  moonlight  night, 
very  soft  and  very  clear,  and  after 
every  round  dance  two  imprudent 
young  people  looked  out  upon  the 
deserted  Square  from  an  open  French 
window.  The  *  Chic '  girl  said  she  had 
never  met  anybody  who  talked  so 
strangely.  Unhappily,  but  perhaps 
luckily  for  me,  1  left  St  Male  for 
England  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

C.  W.  S. 
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(Coniidering  what  ^  should  inscribe  on  her  Tablets^) 

*  LydlA,  di<v  per  omnet 

Tt  deos,  oro,  Sybuin 
Cot  prupew  MPanda 

*  Perdere  ?  cv  apricam 

Oderit  oimpoin.  patiens 
PulTerUatqoftioUs?' 

HoRACK.  *Ad  Lydiam,* 

7  TAKE  not  oracles  of  life 

1    From  bounding  pulse  or  writhing  rein ; 

From  the  arena's  dusty  strife ; 

From  thought  or  fancy,  joy  or  pain. 
I  trust  no  more  the  senses  five ; 

My  heart  demands  a  subtler  sign. 
And  only  then  is  sure  I  liye 

When  it  can  tell  me  I  am  thine. 

Tis  not  to  mirrors  sought  by  stealth 

I  sue  for  proo&  of  manly  grace ; 
I  do  not  gather  signs  of  health 

From  forehead  smooth  and  ruddy  &oe; 
I  care  no  more  to  gauge  the  swell 

Of  lungs  within  a  hearing  chest ; 
If  my  heart  tell  me  all  ia  well — 

My  heart  and  thou— I  leave  the  rest 

It  is  not  from  the  flying  leap ; 

The  well-thewed  limb  of  might  and  length ; 
The  voice,  like  Stentor^s,  loud  and  deep— 

'TIS  not  from  these  I  prove  my  strength. 
I  reck  no  more  of  outward  show. 

Whilst  powers  unseen  to  me  belong; 
Alcides'  self  mi^ht  fear  a  blow 

When  thy  love  bids  me  to  be  strong. 

I  do  not  count  my  hoarded  gold 

Till  even  the  growing  figures  tiro ; 
I  reckon  not  the  mines  I  hold ; 

The  jewels  and  the  stones  of  fire. 
I  do  not  tell  my  gems  of  art. 

Nor  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea ; 
I  cost  out  all  to  fill  my  heart 

With  more  than  Croesus*  wealth  in  theo. 

I  do  not  ask  the  painless  day, 

Tho  unconscious  night  and  dreamless  sleep. 
The  song,  the  dance,  the  shifting  play. 

The  dearer  joys  that  bid  me  weep — 
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Not  these  I  ask,  in  doubtful  tone. 
If  they  will  deipjn  my  life  to  bless ; 

Why  mock  their  weakness  ?  thou  alone 
The  secret  Imst  of  happiness. 

When  I  would  know  if  cloudless  light 

And  golden  weather  bless  the  day ; 
If  gentleness  brood  o*er  the  night, 

And  all  but  peace  is  fax  away : 
I  do  not  ask  if  storms  are  fled; 

If  Bun  or  moon  is  bright  the  while : 
All  things  are  gathered  to  a  head — 

I  question  only.   Dost  thou  smile  ? 

I  do  not  ask  my  halting  mind 

If  I  am  witty  or  am  wise ; 
If  I  am  pitiful  or  kind ; 

Or  gallant  in  a  thousand  eyes. 
I  reck  not  of  the  world  without; 

I  would  not  my  own  judgment  prove; 
My  heart  resolves  mo  of  my  doubt : 

I  am  all  these  if  thou  dost  love. 

With  soul  as  VestaFs  fair  and  pure ; 

With  heart  like  Sappho's  in  a  flame; 
Both  in  one  tender  word  secure. 

Upon  thy  tablets  write  my  name. 
And  near  it  write  this  burning  plea:— 

Half  of  my  life  is,  to  be  thine ; 
Trembles  the  other  half  with  thee— 

The  other  half— that  thou  art  mine! 


A.  H.  G. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  on  my  retam 
from  India,  I  was  perplexed 
where  to  locate  m^lf  for  the 
winter  months.  I  aid  not  at  all 
relish  the  idea  of  entering  a  new 
house  at  such  an  nnfaTonrable 
season;  so  my  friends  advised  me 
to  board  somewhere  till  the  spring 
of  the  coming  year,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  conld  look  about  me, 
and  arrange  my  fature  plans.  I 
resolved  to  follow  this  advice,  and  it 
was  even  suggested  to  my  mind, 
that  if  I  found  this  style  of  living 
agreeable,  I  might  continue  it  for 
the  whole  year  that  must  elapse 
before  my  husband  joined  me,  in 
preference  to  burdening  myself, 
while  alone,  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  house  of  my  own. 

According  to  further  instructions 
from  obliging  friends,  I  caused  an 
advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
*TimeB,'  to  the  effect  'That  a  lady 
just  returned  from  India  required 
boiffd  and  residence,  where  she 
would  have  pleasant  and  select 
sode^,  and  a  comfortable  homei|in 
return  for  liberal  remuneration/ 

I  was  positively  inundated  with 
answers.  Some  from  ladies  who 
'  merely  received  a  few  inmates 
into  their  hoibe  circle  for  the  sake 
of  society/  but  who  (juite  repudiated 
the  notion  of  keepmg  a  '  boarding 
house.'  Some  from  tiie  widows  of 
professional  men,  who  were  'com- 
pelled, through  the  death  of  their 
lamented  i)artners,  to  add  to  their 
limited  incomes  by  admitting  stran- 
gers into  the  bosom  of  their  families ;' 
but  very  few  who  seemed  to  pride 
themselves  upon  their  'old-esta- 
llished  houses,',  the  excellent  table 
kept,  the  patronage  of  distinguished 
foreigners,  and  sociable  whist  even- 
ings/^ and  to  none  oi  these  latter 
ones  would  my  friends  hear  of  my 
goiag;  though,  for  my  own  part/ 1 
scarcely  liked  the  idea  of  intruding 
upon  any  of  those  '  stricUy  private 
&milie8/  who  evidently  thought  the 
privilege  a  very  great  one,  and 
named  llie  remuneration  they  would 
kindly  accept  at  >t  proportionately 
high  rate. 

After   useless  and  innumerable 

YOU  XI,— Ha  LXIV. 


interviews,  besides  a  host  of  letters, 
I  became  thoroughly  stupid  and 
bewildered ;  and  having  arrived  at 
this  point  fell  an  easy  prey  to  one 
who  evidently  understo(>d  the  busi- 
ness most  thoroughly.  Mrs.  Wilson, 
my  captor,  took  great  pains  to  im- 
press me  with  the  fiict  that  her 
connections  were  most  'genteel/ 
and,  therefore,  '  she  never  took  any 
one  into  her  house  but  people  of  the 
highest  respectability;  for  she  had 
too  much  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wilson  to  act  oUier- 
wise.' 

Her  house  was  situated  in  a  nice 
part  01  Bayswater;  it  was  well  fur- 
nished, and  well  managed  bv  the 
clever  widow,  who  seemed  to  know 
how  to  look  after  her  own  interests ; 
and,  in  spite  of '  former  days,'  when 
she  'had  lavished  money  recklessly/ 
she  had  acquired  since  as  fieur  a 
notion  of  the  value  of  £  «.  ef.  as  it 
was  possible  for  any  one  to  have  if 
they  had  studied  tha  matter  all  their 
lives. 

When  I  made  my  debut  in  tiie 
drawing-room  the  first  evening  of 
my  arrival,  shortly  before  dimier 
was  announced,  in  addition  to  a  sort 
of  general  introduction,  Mrs. Wilson 
favoured  me  with  an  especial  one 
to  the  few  whom  she  evidently  con- 
sidered the  crhmeof  the  assembly. 

They  were,  Mrs.  Colonel  Stacey, 
a  tall,  stiff  old  lady,  with  white  hair 
and  a  faded  but  still  handsome  face, 
and  the  manner  and  deportment  of 
a  perfect  gentlewoman;  but^  as  I 
soon  discovered,  one  who  was  ever 
on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  best  of 
everything  for  herself,  and  take  out 
the  full  value  of  her  money.  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  it  such  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  real  colonel's  widow, 
that  she  yielded  to  her  whims  and 
I*  fancies:  (not  a  few),  and  consulted 
her  taste  in  the  choice  of  viands, 
&o. ;  and  Mrs.  Stacey  took  good  care 
to  keep  up  this  feeling,  and  managed 
to  inspire,  not  only  Mrs.  Wilson,  but 
the  other  inmates  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  a  certain  amount  of  awe 
towards  her.  She  did  not  receive 
me  with  much  cordiality,  and  I  think 
it  was  because  she  had  a  kind  of 
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idea  that  I  might  try  to  usurp  her 
place,  on  the  strength  of  coming 
from  India ;  but  she  was  slightly  re- 
assmed  wnen  she  heard  that  my 
husband  '  only '  held  a  civil  appoint- 
ment. Mrs.  and  Miss  Primrose,  on 
the  contrary,  oyerwhelmed  me  with 
dyilities,  and  might  have  known  me 
lor  years.  The  former  bore  thdr&- 
mains  of  good  looks,  and  was  at- 
tired in  the  deepest  of  widow's 
weeds,  a  style  of  dress  which  be- 
«ame  her,  and  was  for  this  reason 
still  worn;  for  her  hoshand,  I 
fonnd,  had  been  defunct  many  years. 
Still  she  never  made  any  alia- 
aions  to  him  without  heartrending 
sighs,  and  even  applications  to  her 
^es  of  a  deeply  black-b(«dered 
oamlvio  pocket^uoidkerchief;  and 
she  fiKtaoed  her  collar  with  a  fane- 
real  brooch  containing  his  hair. 

Lavinia  Primrose  was  a  gushing, 
sentimentBl  young  lady  (of  eoTeii 
or  eight-and-twenty  I  ^oid  have 
said*  had  her  mother  not  told  me 
that  she  was  just  nineteen).  She 
was  attired  in  lig^t  muslin  and 
fluttecing  ribbons,  and  though  not 
bad-looking,  she  spoilt  herself  by 
an  unmeaning  simper,  and  a  piofii- 
sion  of  leathery  ringlets  that  made 
bar  head  look  very  much  like  a  mop. 

Mrs.  Primrose  was  quite  confiden- 
tial, and  during  the  little  time  we 
waited  lor  dinner,  she  told  me  that 
die  had  to  make  many  sacrifices  te 
her  dear  girl's  heal<li«  which  was 
vecy  delicate.  She  had  given  up  a 
perfect '  mansion'  near  town,  because 
the  air  was  not  considesed  so  good; 
and  she  submitted  to  the  discom- 
forts of  a  boarding  house  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  start  off  for  Italy 
at  the  slightest  ai9>eannce  of  a 
change  for  the  worse,  for  the  dear 
girl,  she  fiaared^was  consumptive, 
and  of  such  a  nervous,  nnely- 
wrouc^t  nature,  that  she  required 
the  iwxit  tender  care. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  not  dis- 
cover anything  particularly  delicate 
in  the  round  face  and  rather  too 

fump  figure  of  the  young  lady;  so 
ventured  to  suggest  that  she 
would  very  likely  outgrow  the 
dreaded  iqrmptoms,  and  that  even 
now  I  could  not  pay  her  the 
bad  complimeiit  to  say  she  looked 


Mrs.  Primrose  thanked  me  for  zny 
sympathy  with  her   handkerchief 
raised  to  her  eyes,  and  added  that 
dear  Livy's  comj>lexion  was  so  bril- 
liant that  it  deceived  many  people. 
She  then  pointed  out  a  QBfmxL 
Yernout  and  in  a  loud  whu^er, 
which  I  folt  sure  he  heard,  informed 
me  that  l»was  the  younger  son  of  a 
noble  fomHy,  but  had  the  advantage 
over  most  yoonger  sens,  of  inherit- 
ing a  country  estate  and  fine  fo^ 
tune  from  his  mother;  and  faavios 
seen  plenty  of  active  service,  he  had 
BOW  retired  on  his  laorele,  and  she 
thought  would  take  a  wife  and  settle 
down  to  a  quiet  home  life.  Shesaid 
this  so  significantly,  that  I  could 
only  conclude  that  b^  daughter 
was  his  choice ;  and  yet,  as  Ilooked 
at  him,  I  could  scarcely  think  such 
a  man  would  chooae  such  a  woman. 
He  was  apparently  about  fort^»  snd 
though  not  positively   hanoBfime. 
there  was  something   noble  and 
aristocratic  in  his  &ce,  and  soldiep- 
iike  and  commanding  in  his  tall,  fine 
figure.    The  expression  of  his  olear 
blue  eyes  was  frank  and  open,  and 
the  lines  of  his  mouth  firm  and  de- 
cided, with  a  touch  of  satire.    Be 
was  polite  and  attentive  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  if  latho:  mora  so  to 
Lavinia  than  to  the  rest,,  it  was 
apparently   because    she  drew  it 
forth.    At  dinner  I  had  an  oraop- 
tnnity  of  observing  the  rest  of  the 
ccHnpany.    There  were  two  asters, 
Miss  White  and  Miss  Bella  White; 
the  elder  a  noi«y,  rather  vulgar 
woman,  who  made  fun  of  every  one 
in  a  good-tempered  sort  of  way,and 
laughed  long  and  loudly  at  her  own 
jokes,  which  sometimes  went  home 
too  severely  to  be  eiuoyed  by  those 
against  whom  they  ^rere  directed : 
the  youne^  sister  was  quieter,  ana 
pretended  to  be  shocked  at  '  Ean's' 
outbursts,  but  she  was   more  ob- 
jectionalUewith  her  affisctation  and 
oveMkttempts  to  be  a  lady  than  the 
other  with  her  noise  and  < 


There  was  a  quiet  old  lady  who  did 
not  talk  much,  and  took  everything 
and  everybody  just  as  she  found 
them.  A  thin,  tall,  elderly  city 
gentleman  look  the  bottom  of  the 
table;  he  ymmp  %  ru8<7  black  tail- 
coat, a  stiff  white  ne^dotht  and 
highshirt-cbllaai:  Ibb  manner  was 
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graT6  and  impreflfflve,  and  be  dig^ 
fied  every  ladv  wiUi  die  appellation 
of 'Mam,' ana  tried  to  be  pertica- 
larly  dnl  to  the  eldest  Hiss  Wbite. 
There  was  also  a  stoat  stookbrokar, 
who  wore  a  short  eat-away  eoat 
and  a  coloored  necktie,  with  a  red 
blotchy  &oe  and  straight  brown 
faaJr,  who  never  looked  off  his  plaAe 
^xcept  to  address  Misb  ^la 
White),  and  kept  one  in  a  state  of 
alarm  lest  he  should  hare  a  fit  of 
apoplexy. 

fiemarics  apon  flie  ftie  at  table 
were  pretty  teely  made  on  ail  sides, 
and  1  was  sarprised  to  find  how 
coolly  oar  hostess  listened  to  them 
^they  wonld  have  been  in  such  a 
oifferent  strain  had  the  oompaiiy 
been  'visitors' instead  of 'boarders'). 
Mrs.  Stacey  complained  of  every- 
thing, and  kept  ennmerating  the 
things  she  was  soze  most  be  in 
season,  and  'quite  reasonable,'  and 
wondering  that  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not 
flee  about  them;  still  she  managed 
to  make  a  yery  good  dinner,  and 
partook  of  every  dish  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr. 

The  fiur  LaTinia's  appetite  was 
sach  as  migbt  be  expected  from  the 
delicate  creature  her  motiier  had 
described  her  to  be;  but  as  I  after- 
wards found  l^t  she  made  an  early 
tea  in  her  own  room  at  five  o*dock, 
I  was  no  longer  surprised.  But 
she  seemed  to  think  that  her  neigh- 
bour, the  Captain,  ought  not  to  be 
hungry  either,  for  she  plied  him 
continually  with  questions,  and  al- 
lowed him  little  time  for  eating. 

After  we  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  eldest  Miss  White 
sat  by  me  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  kept  me  on  what  is 
cailed  '  thorns,*  by  the  remarks  she 
amde  about  every  one  in  her  loud 
key.  She  informed  me  that  Oaptain 
Vernon  had  been  to  Mrs.  Wilson's 
§001  jean  running,  and  that  La- 
Tinia  Primrose  and  her  mother  were 
trying  hard  to  ctttch  him,  as  he 
was  worth  havings  that  it  was  all 
very  fine  of  Mrs.  Primrose  to  ape 
the  grand  lady  now,  but  that  Ae 
oould  remember  the  time,  not  so 
Tery  far  back  either,  when  Mrs. 
Primrose  had  kept  the  'Green 
Bra^n^  in  Cheapside,  and  that 
Lavmia's  fortune  was  not  anything 


worth  making  a  foasoTO;  timshe 
laughed  at  tfia  notkin  of  her  beiag 
only  nineteen,  and  said  she  wooll 
Touch  for  her  being  at  least  thir^. 

I  said  tiiat  it  appeared  to  me 
rather  a  pleasant  way  of  living  as 
we  were  doing. 

*  Yes,  indeed  it  is,'  she  replied. 
'  There  is  no  place  1^  a  boarding 
house  for  fun  and  iove-natohes. 
Bell  and  I  have  been  in  no  end,  bat 
Ido  believe  this  is  poor  BeU's  last 
one,  for  Jones  then  (indicating  tiie 
apopleetie  gentieman)  is  endentiy 
smitten;  and  I  believe  she  will  give 
in,  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch  tSfeer 
all,  tiiougfa  we  both  always  Towod 
to  remain  single.' 

'  Bat  another  gentieman  is  veiy 
attentive  to  you,'  I  replied,  iwnii^ 
that  the  fkee-and-eagy  style  was  the 
custom  of  the  house. 

'Did  you  thought  said  Miss 
White,  quits  pleased.  'Well,  I 
ratiier  tlunk  he  has  a  hankering 
after  my  ten  thousand  pounds,  but 
he  won't  got  it;  for  I  am  not  to  be 
taken  in  with  soft  ircxds  and  fine 
speeches,  and  intend  to  lead  a  joUy 
life,  bound  to  ob^  no  man's  un- 
xeasonable  whims  imd  foncies.' 

While  flatting  tiius  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  lady,  irliom  I 
Imd  not  yet  seen,  entered.  Ber 
beauty  could  not  fiul  to  attnet  in- 
stant attention;  her  features  wete 
regular,  her  complexion  that  peea- 
liar  waxy  pink  and  white,  her  efos 
a  clear  true  blue,  and  her  luur, 
which  was  perfoctiy  golden,  was 
drawn  in  wavy-  Iqzuiiance  off  her 
broad  forehead^iiAgatiiered  attiie 
back  into  a  niadftive  bow.  She  was 
tall,  with  a  figure  of  rounded  pro- 
portions, and  even  in  her  diesi  of 
plain  black  alpaca,  and  simple  linen 
collar  and  cufi,  she  Jocdced  stylish 
and  lady-like. 

'  Who  is  that  lovely  giri  ?*  I  aAsd 
eagerly  of  Miss  White. 

'Oh!  that  is  Miss  Maitiand.  Her 
fiiCher  WHS  a  poor  curate,  who  died 
from  oveorwork  and  starvation,  and 
hiB  wife  soon  followed,  leaving  this 
giri  akme  without  a  relation  in  the 
world;  so  she  turned  her  musical 
talents  to  account,  and  gives  lessons 
all  day.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  some- 
thing of  her,  I  fency,  and  she  has 
been  here  for  the  last  two  years, 
7  a 
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helping  to  amnse  the  boarders,  and 
paying  some  very  trifling  sum  for  a 
home.  She  plays  and  sings  very 
well,  as  you  will  hear  presently;  but 
until  Mrs.  Stacey  has  finished  her 
nap  the  piano  is  not  allowed  to  be 
touched. 

'  Miss  Maitland  looks  sad/  I  re- 
marked. 

*  Oh,  as  for  that/  she  replied, '  she 
won't  be  friendly  with  any  one,  but 
sits  like  a  statue,  without  speaking. 
Last  winter  I  fancied  the  Captain 
was  struck  with  her  pretty  face, 
but  she  tossed  her  head  at  him,  and 
gave  herself  as  many  airs  as  though 
she  had  been  a  young  woman  of 
fortune,  instead  of  a  poor  musio- 
teacher  tramping  the  streets  of 
London,  and  going  from  house  to 
house,  wet  or  fine,  for  half-a-crown 
an  hour.' 

'  Poor  girl,'  I  said,  compassion- 
ately. '  It  is  a  sad  position  for  one 
bom  a  lady,  and  endowed  with 
beauty  and  talents.' 

'  Well,  so  it  is/  said  Miss  White; 
'  and  that  is  why  I  say  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  good  trade.  Now  my 
father  rose  from  a  mere  shopboy, 
but  he  managed  to  leave  twenty 
thousand  pounds  behind  him ;  and, 
without  seeking  it,  I  get  more  re- 
spect and  attention,  because  I  am 
independent,  than  the  clergyman's 
daughter,  who  probably  congra- 
tulates herself  upon  having  no 
relations  or  friends  in  trade.' 

Mrs.  Stacey  now  made  her  re- 
appearance, and  I  noticed  that  she 
gave  the  young  musician  a  patro- 
nizing shake  of  the  hand,  and  as 
soon  as  settled  in  her  arm-chair, 
called  out,  '  Now  then,  my  dear, 
give  us  one  of  your  pretty  songs.' 
Captain  Ycmon  advanced  to  lead 
her  to  the  piano,  and  though  he  had 
but  greeted  her  with  a  bow  when 
she  first  came  in,  he  now  held  out 
his  hand.  She  took  it  formally, 
and  then  intimated,  that  as  she 
sang  and  played  without  notes,  she 
would  dispense  with  his  presence  at 
the  piano. 

He  looked  vexed,  and  returned 
to  his  place  by  I^vinia's  side,  and 
began  talking  to  her  in  a  most 
anmiated  strain.  Every  now  and 
then  she  interrupted  him  with, 
'  Lai  Captain  Yemon,  don't  talk 


such  nonsense !  you  make  me  quite 
vain/  Then  there  was  the  mother's 
echo.  '  Now,  Captain,  I  mustn't 
let  you  excite  Livy  so,  or  she  won't 
sleep  a  wink  all  night.'  But  Miss 
Maitland  began  to  sing,  and  the 
hum  of  tongues  ceased.  Her  voice 
was  replete  with  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, and  she  sang  with  such  simple, 
unaffected  taste  and  expression,  that 
I  introduced  myself,  on  purpose  to 
thank  her  for  the  treat  she  had 
given  me.  She  seemed  pleased,  and 
accorded  me  a  bright  smile,  which 
at  once  won  my  heart  Her  office 
was  no  sinecure,  for  she  was  called 
upon  for  song  after  song,  and  looked 
quite  weary  and  worn  when  we 
parted  for  the  night 

From  that  first  evening  Hilda 
Maitland  wound  herself  uncon- 
sciously round  my  affections  in  a 
manner  that  surprised  myself.  First, 
my  advances  of  friendship  were  as 
coldly  treated  as  those  of  others, 
but  at  last  she  saw  that  mine  was 
not  insolent  patronage,  but  warm 
liking,  and  then  she  seemed  quite 
glad  to  have  found  a  true  friend. 

She  told  me  that  all  her  life,  short 
as  it  was,  had  been  one  continued 
chain  of  trials  and  privations;  for 
her  father  had,  as  Miss  White  said, 
literally  died  of  starvation,  and  for 
some  time  she  was  only  able  to 
earn  very  little;  so  that  when  her 
mother  also  laid  down  the  burden 
of  life,  it  was  for  her  own  loneliness 
only  that  she  grieved.  Now  she 
could  make  sufficient  to  support 
herself,  and,  with  strict  economy, 
save  a  httle ;  but  it  was  hard,  try- 
ing work,  and  a  joyless  life  for  one 
young  and  gifted. 

Lavinia  Primrose  disliked  her 
cordially,  for  she  was  jealous  of  her 
superior  attractions,  and  feared  her 
as  a  rival,  and  she  sought  to  annoy 
and  mortify  her  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  one  so  narrow-minded. 
When  I  had  made  my  observations 
for  a  short  time,  I  likewise  faDcicd 
that  Captain  Vernon  admired  Hilda, 
but  she  gave  him  no  visible  encou- 
ragement, and  in  a  sort  of  pettish 
pique  he  flirted  with  Miss  Primrose, 
for  whom  it  was  easy  to  see  he  did 
not  care  a  straw.  But  as  Hilda 
never  introduced  the  Captain's  name 
in  our  oonveisations,  I  thought  it 
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better  not  to  broach  the  subject 
either. 

One  momiiig  Mrs.  Wilson  (who 
from  the  commencement  of  my 
Bojonm  in  her  house  had  seemed  to 
think  that  I  was  an  easily-managed 
boarder)  came  into  my  room  in 
great  tribulation,  to  tell  me  that 
tiio  '  Primroses '  threatened  to  leare 
at  the  end  of  their  week,  unless 
Miss  Maitland  was  instantly  sent 
away ;  as  they  considered  her  a  low, 
designing  person,  and  declared  that 
her  manner  with  Captain  Vernon 
was  forward  and  presuming. 

*  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  two  good 
payers,  nor  do  I  like  sending  the 
poor  girl  among  strangers  again, 
as  I  really  don't  think  she  has 
meant  any  harm,'  she  continued; 
'  besides  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Colonel 
Stacey  would  like  to  be  without 
music  now;  it  was  one  of  the  things 
that  made  her  come  to  live  here.' 

'Tell  Mrs.  Primrose  and  her 
daughter  that  you  cannot  possibly 
comply  with  their  request,  Mrs. 
Wilson,'  I  said,  '  for  their  accusa- 
tions are  perfectly  unfounded;  and 
should  Miiss  Maitland  have  to  leave 
in  consequence  I  shall  accompany 
her ;  for,  like  yourself,  I  do  not  think 
it  right  to  throw  a  beautiful  young 
woman  like  she  is  needlessly  about 
the  world;  there  are  too  many 
wicked  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  youth  and  innocence.  Miss  La- 
vinia  is  herself  the  one  whoso  con- 
duct is  improper,  but  my  own  idea 
is  that  she  will  never  win  her  gama 
One  thing,  however,  you  may  be 
sure  of— that  they  will  not  leave  so 
long  as  Captain  Vernon  remains.' 

Aiid  thus  tho  storm  passed  over ; 
but  I  think  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  Hilda 
a  few  hints  about  what  had  passed, 
for  her  manner  towards  Vernon  wos 
more  freezing  than  ever;  though, 
from  certain  signs,  which  a  wonoan 
alone  can  detect,  I  began  to  feel 
sure  that  she  really  loved  him,  but 
for  some  private  reasons  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  see  it. 

After  this  Lavinia  seemed  seized 
with  a  violent  friendship  for  Hilda, 
and  sought  her  company  as  much 
as  she  had  hitherto  despisod  it  She 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  talk  ot  hav- 
ing a  few  singing  lessons  from  her, 
but  this  Miss  Maitland  declined,  on 


the  plea]  that  her  time  was  fully 
occupied.  But  in  spite  of  her 
drawing  back  Lavinia  would  confide 
to  her  that  Captain  Vernon  had  idl 
but  made  the  offer  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  think  it  would  be  long  bo- 
fore  she  became  Mrs.  Vernon. 
'  And  do  you  know,'  she  continued, 
giggling,  '  at  one  time  I  was  a  little 
jealous  of  you,  but  the  Captain  has 
assured  me  wi^out  a  cause.' 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  Hilda,  coldly, 
but  she  did  not  encourage  further 
conversation. 

One  evening  shortly  after  this 
Mrs.  Primrose  addressed  Hilda  in  a 
loud  tone  from  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  saying: 

*  So  you  woi^d  not  acknowledge 
us  this  afternoon,  Miss  Maitland, 
though  I  bowed,  an(|  my  daught^ 
waved  her  hand.' 

'  I  never  saw  you,  Mrs.  Primrose,' 
she  replied.  '  But  I  suppose  I  was 
walking  quickly,  as  X  usually 
am.' 

'  No,  not  at  all,'  replied  the  lady, 
significantly.  'I  mean  when  you 
were  in  the  park.  But  it  was  quite 
excusable,  my  dear,  with  such  a 
good-looking  companion  as  you  had 
to  engross  your  attention.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  be  losing  you  soon? 

'  It  isn't  fair  of  you  to  speak  out 
before  every  one,  ma,'  said  Lavinia, 
with  a  simper.  'Of  course  Miss 
Maitland  will  tell  us  all  about  it  in 
good  time.  But  I  must  say,'  she 
added,  trying  to  look  arch, '  that  you 
are  very  sly  about  it.' 

Hilda  blushed  a  deep  crimson, 
but  she  replied,  proudly,  '  I  really 
do  not  understand  you.  Miss  Prim- 
rose.' Then  catching  Captain  Ver- 
non's eye  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
expression  of  pain  and  surprise, 
she  moved  to  the  piano  without 
another  word. 

Miss  Primrose  had  evidently  ef- 
fected her  objeclr— more  succesidully 
even  than  she  had  dared  to  expect ; 
for  Captain  Vernon,  ungenerous 
though  it  might  be,  was  fully  im- 
prest with  tiie  notion  that  Hilda 
was  meeting  some  one  clandestinely, 
and  her  blushes  and  proud  nmnner 
of  disdaining  to  deny  it  still  more 
confirmed  the  belief;  though  really, 
it  he  had  reasoned  the  matter  over 
in  his  own  mind,  he  might  have 
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dnoorerad  that  as  she  had  no  one 
to  control  her  actions,  no  secreey 
uras  needed,  and  if  she  were  really 
engaged  ahe  could  be  so  openly. 

To  me,  in  private,  she  said  tbe 
whole  was  a  fabdcation,  as  she  had 
never  even  been  in  the  park;  but 
she  begged  me  to  say  nothing,  as 
she  merely  told  me  becanse  she 
ffaonght  it  a  dnty  to  herself  and  my 
friendship  for  her. 

A  short  time  after  ths  Gaptain 
Yemon  went  into  the  connlry,  but 
fixed  the  day  and  hour  of  his  retnzn, 
and  langhingly  said  he  should  ex- 
pect ns  to  welcome  him  back  quite 
joyfully. 

The  day  of  his  return  arrived,  but 
it  was  not  till  evemyg  that  he  was 
to  c(»ne.  Jnst  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner  Mr.  Jones  rushed 
in  late,  and  informed  ns  that  there 
had  been  a  fearful  accident  to  the 
train  by  which  Captain  Vernon  was 
to  come;  the  news  had  been  tele- 
graphed up  to  London,  and  every 
one  was  in  consternation,  as  the 
number  of  killed  and  injured  was 
something  fearful.  We  were  all  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  sorrow  at 
iiie  tidings,  though  many  of  us 
would  nci  think  that  our  l^ank, 
agreeable  companion,  so  lately 
among  us  in  heidth  and  spirits,  was 
now  lying  a  mangled  corpse  (xr  a 
maimed  sufferer.  Lavinia  was  sup- 
ported firom  tiie  room  by  her  mother, 
bat  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  re- 
appear after  dinner,  and  reclimng 
languidly  on  the  soia,  she  alter- 
nately applied  a  smelling-bottle  to 
her  nose  and  a  pocket-handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  think 
herself  an  object  of  interest  and 
tender  compassion. 

The  poor  Captain's  sad  death 
might  indeed  be  a  blow  to  her  m»* 
trimonial  speculations,  but  if  she 
had  a  heart  it  certainly  remained 
untouched. 

I  meant  to  have  slipped  away  to 
have  broken  these  dreadful  tidings 
to  Hilda  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room,  for  I  dreaded  the  effect  upon 
her;  however,  just  as  I  was  con- 
templating making  my  exit,  she 
entered,  and  though  deadly  pale, 
seemed  calm  and  collected  as  usual. 
She  was  immediately  entertained 
with  the  news,  but  coldly  replied 


'  thtti  die  had  heard  firom  the  ser- 
vant, and  was  exceedingly  sorry.' 

This  remark  was  so  common- 
place that  I  felt  quite  angry  with 
her;  but  she  afterwards  confessed 
to  me  that  she  was  sufTering  mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  sort  of  supernatozal 
stren§^  alone  prevented  her  firom 
breidang  down  neneath  her  agony; 
but  cruel  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
and  she  knew  that  they  would  gloat 
over  her  misery,  so  she  hid  it  deep, 
deep  in  liiereceBBes  of  her  ooostant 
heart 

Mrs.  Stac^  hated  this  kmd  of 
dulnesSy  and  asked,  as  usual,  for 
some  music*  but  for  once  her  win 
was  resisted,  every  one  declaring^ 
that  it  would  be  most  unfeeling, 
and  Lavinia  adding  that  'ite  could 
not  bear  it'  She  tried  ioenhst  Mr. 
Jones's  services  for  herself,  first  ask- 
ing him  to  draw  her  aofii  a  little 
nearer  the  fire,  then  to  fim  her 
burning  temples,  and  lasily  to  mh 
her  hands;  and  all  the  niiile  idie^ 
cast  such  tender  glances  towards^ 
him  that  liGss  Bella  White  was 
alarmed.  Mr.  Jones  was  worth 
catching,  and  Lavinia  thought  i^iai 
he  would  do  to  fill  the  Caplain'a 
vacant  place ;  though  it  was,  after  all, 
rather  amusing  to  see  how  she  gav» 
us  all  to  understand  that  there  had 
beoi  something  betweai  herself  and 
Captain  Yemon.  Not  that  we  be- 
lieved ii  All  her  blandishmmts, 
however,  could  not  draw  Mr.  Jones, 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  fiEiir  Bella. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  her  ten 
thousimd  pounds  was  more  substan- 
tial than  the  large  fortune  which 
was  to  be  Miss  Primrose's  portkm; 
anyhow,  he  performed  the  imces  re- 
quired of  hnn  very  much  as  a  bear 
might  have  done,  but  he  would  go 
no  fiffther.  We  had  all  relapsed 
into  a  mournful  silence,  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  snore  from  Mrs. 
Stacey  (who  had  grumbled  herself 
into  a  second  nap),  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the 
street-door,  and  the  same  thought 
struck  us  all,  that  it  was  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  man  being 
brought  there,  probably  throngh 
some  card  or  envelope  in  his  pocket 
befurinK  that  addresa  Mrs.  Stacey, 
fdlly  awakened,  whispered  in  a 
sharp,  nervous,  audible  tone — 
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'Hemiuitiioibebioiii^theie.  I 
would  not  stay  in  the  haoae  one 
boor  with  a  oorpee.' 

Mis.  Wilflcm  had  alwijvs  ezpe- 
zienoed  gveat  liberality  nom  the 
Captain,  as  she  herself  allowod*  and 
was  leallT  sorry  for  what  had 
occuired,  out  she  eyidentl y.  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Stacey»  that  the  Captain 
living  and  the  Captain  dead  was 
sot  qnite  the  same  tiling;  so, giving 
»  reassuring  nod  to  the  old  lao^^she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room,  in  order 
to  refose  admittance  to  the  nnwel- 
oomeobjeot  Before  she  could  reach 
the  door,  however,  it  was  flung 
open,  and  in  came  Captain  Vernon 
lumsdf,a8  full  of  health  and  spirits 
as  when  he  parted  from  us. 

'  Mary  has  just  informed  me  <^ 
Boy  own  death,^  he  exclaimed,  gaily ; 
'  in  £ftct,  she  oould  not  quite  believe 
ifaat  I  was  actually  flesh  and  blood, 
till  she  had  earefolly  inspected  me 
by  the  gas-lamp.  She  said,  "  You 
was  all  awful  cut  up;"*  for  which  I 
fyel  ezoeedingly  flattered.'  Then  he 
added,  more  seriously, '  I  am  thank* 
fisl  that  I  came  up  by  an  earlier 
train,  or  I  might  mdeed  now  be 
lying  a  mangled  corpse,  like  so 
many  other  poor  creatures.  Onmy 
arrival  in  town  I  met  an  old  fellow- 
c^cer,  who  insisted  upon  my  dining 
vrith  him  at  his  dub,  and  though  he 
tried  bard  to  pwsuade  me  to  linger 
over  the  wine^  I  was  not  to  be  en* 
tioed;  for,  as  I  h^  told  you  to  ez* 
pect  me  this  evening,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  you  would  all  miss 
my  sodely,  I  hastened  away  as  soon 
as  possible;  tJiough  had  I  known 
^t  my  firiends  were  gomg  to  be  so 
kindfy  anxious  ^on  my  account,  I 
certainly  would  not  have  subjected 
them  to  it' 

We  all  congratulated  him  warmly 
on  his  pioridential  escape;  and  Li^ 
vinia,  thinking  this  a  fovourable 
moment  for  forcing  a  dedaratiaa 
froan  her  dilatorv  swain,  detained 
the  hand  he  held  out  to  her,  and 
then  went  off  into  violent  hysterics. 
Mrs.  Primrose  expressed  fiantio 
alarm,  declaring  that  no  one  knew 
what  her  dear  sensitive  child  had 
8u£Bared  in  ike  last  few  hours ;  and 
she  implored  the  captain  to  speak 
to,  and  soothe  her,  and  'not  let  her 
lie  there  and  die.' 


He  looked  unoomfortaUe^  and  was 
beginning  to  say  something  expres- 
sive of  tluoiks  for  so  much  interest 
on  his  bdialf,  when  his  glance  fell 
upon  a  prostrate  figure  m  a  dark 
comer  of  tiie  room.  We  had  all 
forgotten  Hilda  Maitland,  and  there 
she  lay,  pale  and  deathlika 

With  Miss  Primrose,  I,  too, 
thoughir— now  is  the  time  to  test 
his r^  feelings:  so  I  whispered — 

'  The  shock  of  seeing  you  safe, 
after  the  agonizing  new9,  has  been 
too  much  for  her,  poor  girl  I' 

'Is  this  really  on  my  account?' 
he  replied,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of 
happiness  lighting  up  his  manly 
features. 

I  nodded  an  assent 

Then,  heedless  of  the  wondering 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  folded  her 
in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  drooping 
head  upon  his  breast  This  scene, 
whidi  was  not  lost  upon  Lavinia, 
made  her  redouble  her  shrieks;  and 
her  mother,  seeing  that  the  game 
was  up,  became  positively  abnsiva 

'  Bring  her  up  to  my  room*'  I 
whispered  to  Captain  Vernon,  point- 
ing to  the  still  unconscious  Hilda, 
'  for  it  will  not  do  for  her  to  hear  all 
this  abominable  language' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Mr8.Merton,' 
be  replied,  huskily ;  and  lifting  his 
predous  burden  tenderly  as  an 
mfent,  he  carried  her  up  in  his 
strong  araouB  and  laid  her  upon  my 
bed.  Mra  Wilson  followed,  and 
b^gedhimto  gobackandjuiBtsay 
a  few  words  to  Lavinia;  but  he 
sternly  refused,  declaring  that  Miss 
Primrose  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be,  anything  to  Idm.  80  our 
good  hostess  was  obliged  to  go  away 
in  >lespair,  saying, '  If  poor  aear  Mr. 
Wilson  only  knew  all  the  troubles 
and  annoyances  she  had  to  endure, 
he  wouldn't  rest  in  his  cold  gnive.' 

I,  in  my  turn,  began  to  victimize 
the  poor  man,  and  immediately  we 
were  alone  I  said — 

'  Captain  Vernon,  I  take  a  warm 
interest  in  this  poor  girl,  and  for 
her  sake  I  wish  to  know  how  all  this 
is  to  end  ?" 

'  By  her  becoming  my  wife,*  he 
interrupted  quickly;  'at  least,'  he 
added  with  sudden  bitterness,  *if 
she  be  free— a  feet  which  I  must 
doubt' 
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I  reafisazed  him  on  this  point  by 
telling  him  that  the  stoxy  the 
'  Primroses'  told  that  day  wbb  all 
a  fabrication,  intended  to  nusload 
him,  bat  I  firmly  believed  that  the 
injured  girl  cared  only  for  him.  At 
tms  moment  she  opened  her  large 
bine  eyes,  and  as  her  glance  fell 
upon  Yemon  they  lost  their  terrified 
ezpressioni  and  closed  again  as  if 
satisfied,  while  she  murmnred,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief, '  Safe  I  safe  !* 

This  was  a  stronger  proof  than 
any  surmises  of  mine ;  and  the  de- 
lighted loTer  clasped  her  to  him 
and  exclaimed — 

*  Hilda!  My  own  darling  I  You 
lore  me  in  spite  of  your  cruel  cold- 
ness, and  now  that  I  know  it 
nothing  shall  come  between  us. 
You  are  mine !' 

Perhaps  it  was  against  the  strict 
rules  of  propriety— but  X  was  not 
accustomed  to  English  society— so 
my  readers  must  not  judge  my 
morals  harshly  when  I  confess,  that 
at  this  point  I  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  what  was  passing  with- 
out, and  I  allowed  tne  lovers  to 
whisper  their  mutual  tale  of  doubts 
and  fears,  hope  and  happiness; 
while,  with  my  &oe  glued  against 
the  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  I  sought  to  distinguish  the 
dufiJcy  figures  who  were  threading 
tiidr  way  through  the  dim,  dismal- 
looking  streets  on  that  di^y  No- 
vember night.  At  length  I  disco- 
vered that  lovers  are  the  most 
selfish  creatures  in  the  world,  and  I 
might  have  kept  my  station  all 
night  for  aught  they  cared;  so  I 
confronted  them,  and  requested  the 
Captain  to  make  his  adieuz.  But 
before  I  could  get  rid  of  the  tire- 
some fellow  he  would  make  me  all 
sorts  of  pretty  speeches,  which  silly 
little  Hilda  echoed.  At  last  he  went, 
and  I  insisted  upon  the  excited 
girl  sharing  my  bed  with  me  in- 
stead of  returning  to  her  own  attic. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing Mrs.  and  Miss  Primrose  do- 
camped,  saying  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  another  day  in  a  house 
where  such  proceedings  were  al- 
lowed. Mrs.  Wilson  was  consoled 
for  their  loss  by  the  Captain's  assur- 
ance that,  as  he  was  the  cause,  she 
should  not  be  any  sufferer ;  and  I 


suspect  she  was,  on  the  oontraiy,  a 

very  considerable  gainer. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Christinas  Day  came  in  dear  and 
frosty,  and  very  pleasantly  we  spent 
it,  having  unanimously  agreed  to 
refuse  all  invitations.  After  dinner, 
under  the  protection  of  a  piece  of 
mistletoe,  tne  Captain  ventured  to 
kiss  the  ladies  all  round,  beginning 
with  Mrs.  Colonel  Stacey  (who  re- 
ceived the  salute  most  graciously, 
coming  from  military  lips),  and 
ending,  last  but  not  least,  with  his 
fair  betrothed.  A  little  later,  under 
the  eximarating  influence  of  whisky 
punch,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Brown 
mtimated  that  they  should  likewise 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
the  season ;  but  as  the  proposal  was 
not  encouraged,  Jones  was  satisfied 
with  paying  this  delicate  attention 
to  his  charming  Bella ;  and  Brown 
commenced  and  ended  with  the 
buxom  hostess,  who  was  much 
gratified,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  so  had  Miss  White  ap- 
peared at  all  jealous. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  dressed  dear 
Hilda  in  her  bridal  robes,  and  very 
beautiful  she  looked.  She  had  made 
objections,  declaring  that  she  was 
too  poor  and  humble  to  wed  with 
one  well-bom  and  rich ;  but  he  re- 
minded her  that  she  was  a  lady,  and 
that  was  all  his  friends  cared  about ; 
and  that  she  possessed  his  deepest 
affection  and  gave  him  hers  in  re- 
turn, and  that  was  all  he  cared 
about  The  only  point  he  would 
yield  was,  to  have  the  wedding 
quite  private. 

Every  one  in  the  house  presented 
the  bride  with  some  little  parting 
gift.  Mrs.  Stacey,  always  grand,  ex- 
tracted from  the  depths  of  a  hucje 
chest  a  very  handsome  but  anti- 
quated Indian  Bcar£  As  a  poor, 
toiling,  striving,  music-mistress,  an 
orphan  and  unknown  in  the  world, 
Hilda  Maitland  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy or  kindneaa  from  the  very 
people  who  suddenly  evinced  the 
warmest  friendship  for  her  wbcn 
she  was  about  to  become  a  rich  and 
happy  wife,  and  needed  it  not 

Mi.  Jones  followed  the  good  ex- 
ample, and  brought  his  courtship  to 
a  speedy  conclusion;  so  Miss  Bella 
White  became  Mrs.  Jones^  and  the 
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happy  couple  went  to  reside  at 
Islington.  The  city  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brown)  failing  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  Miss  White  to  sacrifice  her 
freedom,  tamed  his  attention  to 
Widow  Wilson,  who  was  not  such  a 
bad  speculation  after  all,  and  they 
yery  shortly  after  united  their  in- 
comes and  interests  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony — the  widow  declaring 
that  'her  late  lam^ted  husband 
would  rest  more  quietly  in  his 
graye  if  he  knew  she  had  found 
another  protector/ 

My  husband  returned  some 
months  earlier  than  I  anticipated, 
so  we  settled  in  a  home  of  our  own, 
and  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
non and  their  infant  son. 

Layinia  Primrose,  I  hear,  is  at 
last  successful  in  her  matrimonial 
attempts,  and  is  about  to  become 
Baroness  yon  Schlossenhausen.  The 


baron  is  a  bearded,  middle-aged, 
smoking  German,  and  says  that  he 
has  hitherto  been  unjustly  kept  out 
of  his  hereditary  n'ghts,  which 
causes  him  a  little  inconyenience  in 
the  matter  of  ready  money.  But 
all  this  will  shortly  be  at  an  end, 
and  he  intends  to  conduct  his  bride 
to  '  Castle  Schlossenhausen/  where, 
he  adds,  her  charming  mother  will 
always  be  an  honoured  and  welcome 
guest. 

The  baron  is  not  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fair  Layim'a*s  large  fortune, 
80  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  realize 
it ;  and  as  she  is,  in  her  place,  much 
elated  at  the  idea  of  acquiring  a 
title,  and  living  as  mistress  of  a  real 
castle,  we  trust  that  she  may  not, 
when  too  late,  discover  that,  like 
many  of  the  *  Chateaux  d'Espagne,' 
her  husband's  ancestral  home  is  but 
a  heap  of  ruins. 
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SOCIETY  IN  JAPAN. 

ALL  lustres  fade,  all  types  decay. 
That  Time  has  strength  to  touch  or  tarnish ; 
Japan  itself  receives  to-day 
A  novel  kind  of  varnish. 
All  Asia  moves ;  in  far  Thibet 

A  fear  of  change  perturbs  the  Lama ; 
You'll  hear  the  railway  whistle  yet 
Arousing  Yokohama! 

Methinks  it  were  a  theme  for  song, 
This  spread  of  European  knowledge; 

Gasometers  adorn  Hong-Kong, 
Calcutta  keeps  a  college. 

Palo  Ale  and  Cavendish  maintain 
Our  hold  amongst  the  opium-smokers ; 

Through  Java  jungles  runs  the  train, 

With  Dutchmen  for  the  stokers. 

"*« 

The  East  is  doomed ;  Bomanco  is  dead. 

Or  surely  on  the  point  of  dying ; 
The  travellers'  books  our  boyhood  read 

Would  now  be  reckoned  lying. 
Our  young  illusions  vanish  fast ; 

They're  obsolete— effete — archaic ; 
The  hour  has  come  that  sees  at  last 

The  Orient  prosaici 

The  Brother  of  the  Son  and  Moon 

Has  long  renounced  his  claims  excessive ; 
And  now  we  find  a  now  Tycoon, 

Who  styles  himself  '  progressive.' 
Where  once  the  Dutch  alone  could  trade. 

With  many  a  sore  humih'ation, 
The  flags  are  flauntingly  displayed 

Of  every  western  nation. 

Our  artist— some  celestial  Leech, 

Or  pig-tailed  Hogarth,  sharp  and  skittmh — 
Has  drawn,  upon  a  nameless  beach, 

A  group  of  aimless  British. 
As  gently,  in  the  summer  breeze. 

The  ribbons  and  the  ringlets  flutter, 
They  fill  the  gaping  Japanese 

With  thoughts  they  cannot  utter. 
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The  steamers  in  the  distance  smoke ; 

The  Titan-Steam  begins  its  f  anctions : 
Theiell  be  a  market  soon  for  coke, 

"When  junks  give  way  to  junctions ! 
The  oriental  little  boys. 

Who  now  survey  those  "startling  yapours^ 
Will  learn  to  shout,  with  hideous  noise. 

The  names  of  morning  papers! 

The  East  is  dying;  live  the  East! 

With  hope  we  watch  its  transformation ; 
Our  European  life,  at  least. 

Is  better  than  stagnation. 
The  cycles  of  Cathay  are  run ; 

Begins  the  new,  the  nobler  movement  :— 
Tm  half  ashamed  of  making  fun 

Of  Japanese  improvonent ! 

W.  J.  P. 
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CUEIOSITIES  OP  FASHION, 


FASHION  is  society's  Ghanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  faUB  not 
to  tax  the  lieges  with  ingenuity 
and  nnrelenting  sternness  of  pup- 
pose.      Our  readers   will    doabi- 
less  remember  Sydney  Smith's  ha- 
morons  iUnstration  of  the  infinite 
varieties  of  taxation  that  beset  the 
British  taxpayer.  Alas  1  he  omitted 
from  the  terrible  list— which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
EngMi  libro  (f  oro— the  assessments, 
direct  and  indirect,  the  oontriba- 
tions,  volnntary  and  involnntaryy 
that  Eashion  levies.   These  are  liter- 
ally numberless,  and  envelope  us  in  a 
mesh  from  which  there  is  no  cscapa 
The  dresses  of  our  wives  and  sisters, 
the  folds  of  their  petticoats,  the 
dimensions  of  their  bonnets,    the 
arrangement  of  their  curls;   the 
hats  with  which  we  cover  our  ach- 
ing heads,  the  boots  in  which  w^ 
torture  our  aching  feet,  the  waist- 
coats that  cover  the  British  bosom, 
the  bioaddoth  that  develops   the 
British  back;  our  horses  and  our 
carriages,  our  houses  and  our  furni- 
ture; the  plays  which  we  groan  at, 
the  books  which  we  nod  over ;  the 
wines  that  we  drink  ourselves,  and 
the  wines  we  give  to  our  friends; 
the  regiments  in  which  we  place  our 
sons,  the  accomplishments  which  we 
teach  our  daughters;  the  hours  of 
our  rising  and  sleeping,  dining  and 
tearing ;  the  powdered  hah:  of  onr 
footmen,  and  the  cauliflower  wigs  of 
our  coachmen ;  do  we  not  recognize 
thy  finger  on  each  and  all  of  these, 
O  Fashion  ?    At  home  and  abroad, 
Eashion  follows  us  closely,  like  a 
phantom  fell;  and  though  the  most 
evanescent  and  volatile  of  spirits, 
wields,   nevertheless,  a  sceptre  of 
iron.      You   don't  like    sensation 
novels,  but  to  read  them  is— the 
fashion.    You  don't  care  about '  Bel 
Bemonio/  but  to  admire  it  is — the 
fashion.  You  prefer  an  old-fashioned 
English   dinner,   full,   substantial, 
abundant,  and  materialistic,  to  the 
lightness  and  insubstantiality  of  a 
diner  a  la    JRusse,  but   then — ^the 
fashion  I    The  wearisome  canter  up 
and  down  Botten  Bow  perplexes  you 


at  iBn^i  fitatt. 

with  an  unuttemble  sensatiaQ  of 
«fiftui,  but— it  is  the  fashion.  Eashion 
makes  you  wear  a  hat  that  pinches 
your  ample  brow,  and  pots  on 
Amanda's  head  a  bonnet  that  does 
not  become  her.  Fashion  tempts 
you  to  live  on  a  thousand  a  year 
when  your  income  is  only  eight 
hundred.  And  Fashion— to  be 
sparing  of  onr'iBBtaiiceB— subscribed 
for  the  relief  of  wounded  Banes, 
when  English  pluck  and  hoknesty  no 
longer  stood  to  the  firont  in  behalf 
of  the  weak  and  (mpressed. 

But  perhaps  the  most  personal 
and  humiliating  of  Fashion's  provo- 
cations is  its  interferenoe  with  our 
food.  Not  even  the  kitohein  and  the 
BaUe-a^manger  are  safe  from  its 
vexatious  intrusion.  As  sternly  as 
an  Abemethy  to  a  dyspeptic  patienl^ 
it  says  to  society,  '  This  ihoxi  shalt 
eat,  and  this  tiiou  shalt  not  eai 
That  dish  is  vulgar;  yonder  jpZol  is 
obsolete ;  none  but  the  canaiue  par- 
take of  melted  batter;  only  the 
ignorant  immerse  their  Bouis  in 
beer.'  And  changeable  as  that  sex 
which  is  supposed  to  warship  it 
most  humbly,  Eashion  proflciibesin 
1863  what  it  sanctioned  in  1763; 
and  approves  now,  what  in  the  days 
when  Greorge  IIL  was  long — oonstde 
planea— 'it  most  sternly  condenmed. 
The  meals  which  now  do  (too  often) 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  table  were 
regarded  with  contempt  by  our 
great-great-grandfathers.  fVmcgrSir 
Boger  de  Ck>verley  examining  a  mdmi 
des  perdrix  or  a  p6ie  de  f&U  grasl 
In  like  manner  the  Honourable 
Fitzplantagenet  Smith  wonld  re«azd 
as  'deuced  low'  the  boar's  need 
that  delighted  his  cavalier  ancestor, 
or  the  peacock  pie  that  smoked  upon 
Elizabethan  boards. 

In  the  year  1273,  the  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  issued  an  edict 
which  fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
certain  articles  of  provisions  at  the 
pence;  a  goose  for  fiirepence;  a 
wild  goose,  foorponoe:  nlgeons, 
three  for  one  penny ;  mallaids,  three 
forahaIf)penny;  apiover,  one  penny; 
a  partridge,  tluee-halii)enoe ;  a  dozan 
of  larks,  one  penny  halfpemoy;  a 
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phwimnt,  fourpenoe;  a  hexoD,  mxr 
pence;  a  swan,  three  ahiUiDgi;  a 
aniie»  thzee  shilliiigs ;  the  beet  pea- 
cock, ooe  peonj ;  the  beet  coney, 
"With akin»  fonrpenoe;  and  the  beet 
lamb,  from  Ghrietmas  to  Leai^  six- 
«t  other  timos  of  the  year. 


Kov,ontof  the  fongqmg  lietof 
eidkUm,  Faahion  aowadaya  would 
atrika  tlie  maUaid,  the  henm,  the 
awan,  and  the  enne,  and  would 
look  aafamt  at  the  peacock. 

Bat  tlie  peacock  waaof  old  aright 
royal  bud,  that  figured  ijJendidly  at 
the  baaquetB  of  the  great,  and  this 
IB  hov  the  medieval  cooka  dished 
iQ)  the  mediAval  dainty:— 'Take 
and  flay  off  the  skin  with  the  fea- 
there,  tail,  and  the  aeek  and  head 
thereon;  then  take  the  skin  aad  all 
the  featfaeni  and  li^  it  on  the  table 
atwoad*  and  atrew  theraon  groond 
oomin.  Then  take  the  peacock  and 
roast  him,  and  basts  him  with  raw 
yelks  of  eggs;  and  when  he  is 
roasted,  take  him  off  and  let  him 
0OOI  awidle ;  then  take  him  and  sew 
him  in  his  skin,  and  gild  his  comb, 
and  so  serve  him  fiorth  with  the  last 


Our  anceatoEB  were  ¥ery  fond  of 
aavouy  mesBss  compomided  on  the 
gip^a  principle^  of  patting  OTeiy- 
thing  eatable  mto  the  same  pot  ▲ 
eoiiooa  raixtoie  most  hara^been 
the  following:^-  )  ^ 

'  For  to  make  amooste  choyce  p^iMe 

of  bamystobeetinatyeFe&teof 

ChiystGnnasse  (a.d.  1394). 

'  Take  Feaaniit,  Haare,  and  Chy- 

keiui^  or  Gapoonne^  of  eche  cone; 

w*  ^  Partmohis,  ij.  Pygeonnes,  and 

ij,  Goitynggys;  and  sznyte  hem  on 

peces  snd  pyke  dene  awaye  p'fro 

ctherefrom)  alle  p*  (the)  boonys  p^ 

Cthat)  ye  maye,  and  p'wt  (therewith} 

do  hem  ynto  a  Foy  le  (shield  or  case) 

of  gode  paste,  nuide  craftily  yone 

&]ykaieB  of  a  byrde's  bodye,  w'  {f 
KToa  (livecs)  snd  herl^B,  ^ 
kydnies  of  shape  and  jaryes  (foxoed 
meats)  and  eyrin  (oggs)  made  ynto 
bailee.  Gaste  p'to  (thereto)  poadre 
of  pepyr,  salte,  spyce,  myself  (Tine- 
gar),  and  fonges  (mushrooms) 
pyUad;  and  paone  (inen)  take  f^ 
Doonya  and  let  hem  seethe  ynne  a 
pot  to  make  a  gode  brothe  p'for 


(therefore— i«.,  for  it),  and  do  yt 
ynto  p*  foyle  til  paste,  and  dose  mt 
nppe  faste,  and  oake  y^  wd,  and  so 
sVe  (serve)  y*  fortbe :  w*  p*  hede  oi 
oone  of  p*  byrdeSg  stacke  at  p*  oone 
ende  of  p*  foyle,  and  a  grete  tayle  at 
p^  op'  and  dyreis  of  hys  longe 
iedym  sette  ynne  connynglye  aUe 
aiboate  hym.' 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  shonld 
attempt  this  choice  game- pasty,  we 
ahall  thank  him  to  make  known  to 
OS  the  result  of  his  experimeut       ^ 

A  &Toarite  dish  of  onr  ancestors 
was— herring  pie.  In  the  town 
charter  of  Yarmouth  it  is  proYided 
that  the  burgesses  shall  send  to  the 
shenfib  of  Norwich  one  hundred 
herrings,  to  be  made  into  twen^-four 
pies,  and  these  pies  shall  be  de- 
liyered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
East  Garleton,  who  is  to  conv^ 
them  to  the  king.  Were  these 
herrings  fresh,  or  salted  herrings? 
The  latter  was  a  popolar  edible  with 
all  classes  of  FingliRhmen,  and  haye 
an  historical  importance  from  their 
connection  with  the  fisunous  ^otoiZZe 
de  Barcngi,  one  of  the  Isat  yictorieB 
won  by  the  English  in  France. 

The  origin  of  the  red  herring  is 
traditionaliy  this: — A  Tarmouth 
fisherman  had  hung  up  some  sdted 
herrings  in  his  hut,  where  they  re- 
mained £ar  some  days  exposed  to 
the  smoke  arising  from  a  wood  fire. 
His  attention  bemg  then  attracted 
to  the  forgotten  dainties,  he  saw — 
ato— and  wonderedl  The  flaTOur 
80  pleased  his  palate  that,  deemine 
what  was  good  for  a  fisherman  mxm 
be  equally  good  for  a  king,  he  sent 
some  of  the  smoke-cured  fish  to 
King  John^  who  was  then  at  or  near 
NorwiclL  The  monarch  so  mudi 
approved  of  them  that  he  rewarded 
the  purveyor  by  granting  a  charter 
of  incorporation  to  the  town  of 
which  he  was  a  native. 

Fish,  indeed,  was  a  mucli  com- 
moner artide  of  diet  with  all  clagooo 
of  sodety  in  the  'good  old  daya' 
than  at  present  If  it  figured  at 
royal  banquets  as  a  dainly,  it  waa 
placed  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  as  a 
neocBsiiy.  Nothing  is  more  sstonish- 
ing  than  the  prejudice  of  the  lower 
orders  now-a-diy^  apinst  fish.  We 
have  lived  in  seaside  towns^  and 
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seen  it  flung  forth  as  offal  by  the 
lialf-BtarviDg  families  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  would  thankfully  accept, 
the  next  moment,  a  stranger's  alms 
to  purchase  a  fragment  of  rank  and 
unsavoury  meat  Our  ancestors,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  animated  by  a 
most  laudable  icthyophagic  zeal. 
Eyery  monastery  had  its  'stews' 
and  fishponds,  if  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  planted  in  pleasant  places  on 
the  bank  of  somo  fishful  stream. 
Our  kings  preserved  their  fisheries 
•  as  anxiously  as  a  country  ajuire 
preserves  his  game.  Almost  every 
kind  of  fish  was  good  that  came  to 
our  forefathers'  nets.  Fashion 
sanctioned  sturgeon  and  lampreys 
{Petromyzon  fluviatilis) — everybody 
knows  that  Henry  I.  surfeited  him- 
self with  the  latter,  and  died  thereby 
— John  Dories  and  stockfish,  carps 
and  crabs,  mullets,  gurnets,  bors^ 
ling,  pilchards,  nearly  every  fish 

*  That  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  onder  the  green  waves ;'  * 

or, 

'  Sporting,  with  quick  glance, 
Show  to  the  san  their  wav'd  coats  dropp'd  with 
gold/ 

Even  whales,  if  stranded  on  our 
coasts,  were  salted  and  eaten ;  and 
in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  we  find  enumerated 
'blote,  fish,  fowls,  and  middles  of 
sturgeons,  salt  lampreys,  congers, 
pike,  bream,  bass^  tench,  chub,  seal, 
and  porpoise.' 

In  a  fish-tariff  issued  by  Edward  I., 
mention  is  made  of  '  congers,  lam- 
preys, and  sea-hogs.'  Fancy  Lady 
Mayfair  inviting  her  guests  to  par- 
take of  a  sea-hog !  In  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's  Household  Book 
we  find  allowed  for  *  my  Lord  and 
Ladle's  table,'  'ij.  pecys  of  salt 
fische,  vj.  pecys  of  salt  fische,  vj. 
becormed  herryng,  iiij.  white  her- 
ryng,  or  a  dish  of  sproots  (sprats).' 
Certes,  a  deep  draught  of  Canary  or 
Malvoisie  wonld  be  needed  to  wash 
down  so  dry  a  repast !  Mackerel,  a 
fish  now  so  popular,  is  not  men- 
tioned earlier  tnan  1247;  but  its 
good  qualities  so  soon  became  gene- 
rally recognized,  that  we  read  of  it 
as  a  London  street- cry  in  the  ballad 
of  '  London  Ldckpenny.' 

Eels  were  exceedingly  popular. 


and  the  monks  especially  loved  to 
feed  upon  them.  The  cellaressof 
Barking  Abbey,  Essex,  in  the  ancivnt 
times  of  that  foundation,  was, 
amongst  other  eatables,  'to  provide 
rxtss  aulx  in  Lenton,  and  to  bake 
with  elys  on  Shere  Tuesday;'  and 
at  Shrovetide  she  was  to  have  ready 
'  twelve  stubbe  eles  and  nine  schaft 
eles.'  The  regulation  and  manage- 
ment for  the  sale  of  eels  seems  to 
have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  old  ordinances  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company.  There  were 
artificial  receptacles  made  for  eels 
in  our  rivers,  called  Angnilonea, 
constructed  with  rows  of  poles,  that 
they  might  be  more  easily  taken. 
The  cruel  custom  of  salting  eels 
alive  la  mentioned  by  some  old 
writers. 

Fashion  did  not  set  its  seal  upon 
turtle  soups  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  An  entiy  in  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  August  3 1,  i753t 
proves  that  'calipash  and  calipee' 
were  still  a  rarity: — 'A  turtle, 
weighing  350  lb.,  was  ate  at  the 
King's  Arms  tavern.  Pall  Mall :  the 
mouth  of  an  oren  was  taken  aown 
to  admit  the  part  to  be  baked.' 
Turtles  have  travelled  eastward 
since  then.  One  does  not  look  now- 
adays for  turtles  in  Belgravian 
hotels,  but  at  the  London  Tavern  or 
the  Mansion  House,  and  associate  it 
as  a  thing  of  course  with  civic 
banquets  and  aldermanic  paunches. 

The  great  ministers  of  Fashion,  its 
agents  in  enforcing  its  decrees  upon 
unhappy  society,  have  been  the 
cooks—always  a  potent,  a  conceited, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  an  ignorant  fra- 
ternity. From  the  days  of  Aris- 
toxenes  and  Archestratus  to  those 
of  Ude— Ude,  who  refused  four 
hundred  a  year  and  a  carriage  when 
oflfered  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, because, 
there  was  no  Opera  at  Dublin— firom 
the  days  of  Archestratus  to  those  of 
Ude,  they  have  studied  rather  the 
display  of  their  inventive  powers 
thaii  the  laws  of  physiology  and  the 
stomachs  of  their  patrons.  Bai 
Jonson  furnishes  us  with  an  admir- 
able description  of  one  of  these 
gentry,  who  are  more  aolidtons 
about  the  invention  of  wonderfixl 
novelties  than  the  proviaioA  of  a 
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wholesome  and  sufficient  dinner  :— 
'A  master  cooler  ezolaims  the  poet; 

*  Why,  he's  the  man  of  men 
For  •  prollMnr;  be  dedgoi,  he  drewa* 
He  pelnts.  be  carvwk  be  lmUdf»  he  fortifiefl  ; 
Ma]ces;cit«dele  of  carious  fowl  and  flah. 
tiome  be  drynUahea,  aome  moata  round  with 

brotiu. 
Monnts  marrow-bonea,  cats  fifty-angled  cnstarda 
Teera  bolwark-piea,  and  for  bia  onterworks 
He  raiBeth  mnparu  of  Immortal  cmat; 
And  tcacbeth  aU  the  tactlca  at  one  dinner: 
What  ranks,  what  fllea  to  pat  bia  diabea  In ; 
The  whole  art  mlUtary.    Then  be  knows 
'llie  infinence  of  the  stars  upon  bis  meats. 
And  all  their  seaaons,  tempers,  qnalltles; 
And  so  to  fit  bis  relishes  and  aauoes. 
He  baa  Natore  hi  a  pot.  iMva  ail  tne  chemista. 
Or  airy  brethren  of  the  Uoay-Oroaa. 
Me  is  an  architect,  an  engbieer. 
A  aoldler,  a  physidan.  a  philosopher, 
A  general  mathematician !' 

It  is  the  cooks  who  are  respon- 
fiibio  for  the  untastetxil  monstrosi- 
ties and  semi-poisonoos  flata  that 
Btiil  iiguro  in  our  bills  of  £Eu:e.  Jnst 
as  the  ooots  of  ancient  Rome  serred 
up  to  their  patrons  the  membranous 
psurte  (^  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  the 
echinnsor  sea-hedgehog,  the  hesh  of 
young  hawks,  and  especially  rejoiced 
in  a  whole  pig,  boiled  on  one  side 
and  roasted  on  the  other— the  belly 
Btnfied  with  thrushes,  and  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  hens,  and  spiced  meats; 
80  the  cooks  of  modem  London  love 
to  disgnise  our  food  with  an  infinite 
Tarie^  of  flaYoniB,  until  the  natwral 
18  entirely  lost,  and  the  most  curious 
examiner  is  at  a  loss  to  detect  the 
component  parts  of  any  particular 
dish.  The  ancient  cooks,  with  a 
vegetable,  could  counterfeit  the 
shape  and  the  taste  of  fish  and  flesh. 
We  are  told  that  a  king  of  Bithynia 
having,  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
fitiayed  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
seaside,  oonceiyed  a  violent  longing 
for  a  small  fish  called  aphy,  either  a 
pilchard,  an  anchovy,  or  a  herring. 
His  cook  was  a  genius,  howeyer,and 
could  conquer  obstacles.  He  had 
no  apky,  but  he  had  a  turnip.  This 
he  cut  into  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
fish;  then  fried  in  oil,  salted,  and 
powdered  thoroughly  withthe  grains 
of  a  dozen  black  poppies.  His 
majesty  ate,  and  was  delighted  1 
Never  had  he  eaten  a  more  delicious 
aphyl  But  our  modem  cooks  are 
not  inferior  to  the  ancient  Give 
them  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant,  a 
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veal  cutlet  or  a  mutton  chop,  and 
th^  will  so  dish  you  up  each 
savoury  article  that  nothing  of  its 
original  flavour  shall  be  discernible  1 
O  Fashion!  O  cooks!  O  confec- 
tioners I  We  are  your  slaves,  your 
viotuns ;  and  our  stomachs  the  labo- 
ratories in  which  you  coolly  carry 
out  your  experiments.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  vegetables:  no  food  more 
wholesome,  or  more  simple,  and  yet 
how  tiie  cooks  do  torture  and  mani- 
pulate them,  until  the  salutary  pro- 
perties of  these  cihi  innocmtes  utterly 
dinppear! 

The  ancients,  however,  set  us  an 
excellent  example  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  guests  one  should 
invite  to  dinner.  Archestratus,  in 
his  *  Qastrology,'  thus  enunciates  his 
opinion:— 

*  i  write  these  precepta  for  fanmortal  Greece, 
Tbat  ronnd  a  table  delicately  apread. 
Or  three,  or  Ibnr,  may  ait  in  choice  repast. 
Or  five  at  moat,  who  otherwise  aball  dina 
Are  like  a  troop  maraadlng  for  their  prey.' 

Just  80.  The  present  writer  has 
before  now  had  tne  evil  fortune  to 
nmke  one  out  of  four-and-twenty 
unhappy  cosmopolitans '  intent  upon 
dming,'  but  bewildered  by  a  Babel 
of  noises,  an  army  of  waiters,  and  a 
Brobdignagian  pile  of  dishes.  The 
Bomans  more  wisely  decreed  that 
the  number  should  not  be  less  than 
the  Graces,  or  more  than  the  Muses. 
Who  hss  not  heard  of  the  Boman 
gentleman  that  apologized  to  a  friend 
for  not  inviting  him  to  dinner,  be- 
cause his  number  was  complete? 
Thre  was  a  proverb  in  vogue  which 
limited  that  number  to  seven  :— 

'  Septem  convlviom,  novem  convldum  fiioere.' 

But  we  should  not  murmur  if  a 
liberal  Amphitryon  invited  us  to 
make  the  twelfth  at  his '  wellHspread 
board.' 

Talkmg  of  dinners  necessarily 
brings  us  to  the  q[uestion  of  the 
dining  hour.  Fashion,  in  this  re- 
spect, has  exhibited  the  most 
astounding  vagaries.  In  the  reign 
of  Fiancis  L,  l£e  polite  French  were 
wont  to  say— 

'  Lever  hdnq,  diner  knenf;     — 
Sooper  k  dnq,  ooncber  b  neuf; 
Fait  viTTo  d'ana  nonante  et  neoL' 

Froissart  speaks  of  waiting  upon 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'clock 
z 
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iQ  the  aflernoon,  after  lie  had  supped. 
If  our  ancestors  dined  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  when  did  ther  breakfast? 
When  did  they  get  up  ?  They  were 
early  risers,  undoubtedly ;  nor  would 
they  have  accomplished  such  sur- 
prising exploits  had  they  not  begun 
to  work  and  think  with  the  first 
dawn  of  the  day.  For  some  cen- 
turies the  dinner-hour  was  fixed  at 
ten,  and  the  supper  at  six,  and  the 
later  hours  now  in  vogue  did  not  pro- 
vail  in  England  until  after  the 
Bestoration. 

Fashion  has  improved  upon  the 
past,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
drinking.  There  are,  happily,  few 
three-bottlelmen  now-a-days,andno 
gentleman  considers  it  a  necessary 
condition  of  his  hospitality  to  make 
his  guests  so  drunk  that  they  cannot 
walk  home.  The  beauty  and  use- 
f uhiess  of  temperance  are  now  very 
generally  recognized.  Society  would 
be  scandalized  if  the  great  Whig 
leader  or  the  accomplished  Conser- 
vative guerilla-chief  rolled  into  the 
House  of  Commons  '  flustered  with 
wine  '—seething,  like  Pitt  and  Fox, 
with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port 
B^d  drinking  is  no  longer  one  of 
our  national  vices,  as  it  remained 
from  our  early  wars  in  the  Nether- 
lands until  the  conclusion  of  our 
late  war  with  France.  Fashion,  in- 
fluenced by  good  sense,  has  waved 
her  wand,  and  the  swine  have 
ceased  to  wallow  'in  Epicurus*  sty.' 

A  treatise  might  be  written  upon 
our  ancient  drinking  customs.  What 
wine-bibbers  and  beer-bibbers  were 
the  Elizabethan  swash-bucklers,  and 
the  Stuart  cavaliers  I  No  thin  pota- 
tions ;  no  half-filled  cups  for  them  I 
In  tiiose  days  he  was  nobody  that 
could  not  '  drink  superoragulum ;' 
'carouse  the  hunters  hoope;'  or 
*  quaff  upse  freeze  crosse.'  The 
satirist  Nash  gives  a  curious  picture 
of  society  in  the  thirsty  Tudor  days. 
He  delineates  eight  different  kinds 
of  drunkards,  and  each  must  have 
been  sufficiently  conmion  to  enable 
him  so  accurately  to  detect  and  de- 
scribe their  humours.  '  The  first,' 
he  says, '  is  Ape-drunk,  and  he  leaps 
and  sings,  and  hollows  and  dances 
for  the  heavens;  the  second  is  Lyon- 
drunk,  and  he  flings  the  pots  about 
the  house,  breaks  the  glass  windows 


with  his  dagger,  and  is  apt  to 
quarrel  with  any  man  that  speaks  to 
him;    the   third   is   Swine-drunk, 
hea^,   lumpish,  and  sleepy,  and 
ones  for  a  little  more  drink,  and  a 
few  more  clothes;  the  fourth  is 
Sheep-drunk,  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit when  he  cannot  bring  forth  a 
right  word ;  the  fifth  is  Maudlin- 
drunk,  when  a  fellow  will  weep  fbr 
kindness  in  the  midst  of  his  drink, 
and  kiss  you,  saying,  "By  Qod, 
captain,  I  love  thee ;  go  thy  ways, 
thou  dost  not  think  so  often  of  me 
as  I  do  of  thee :   I  would  (if  it 
pleased  God)  I  could  not  love  thee 
as  Ido;"  and  then  ho  puts  his  finger 
in  his  eye  and  cries.     The  sixth  is 
Martin-drunk,  when  a  man  is  drunk, 
and  drinks  himself  sober  era  be  stir ; 
the  seventh  is  Goat-drunk,  when  in 
his  drunkenness  he  had  no  mind  but 
on  lechery.     The  eighth  is  Fox- 
drunk,  when  he  is  crafty  drunk,  as 
many  of  the  Dutchmen  bo,  which 
will  never  bargain  but  when  they 
are  drunk.    All  these  species,  and 
more,  I  have  seen  practised  in  one 
company  at  one  sittmg ;  when  I  have 
been  permitted   to  remain   sober 
amongst  them  only  to  note  thm 
several  humours.' 

To  drink  super-ragtdum,  that  is, 
on  the  rail,  is  thus  explained  by 
Nash :  '  After  a  man  has  turned  up 
the  bottom  of  his  cup,  a  drop  was 
allowed  to  settle  on  the  thumb-nail. 
If  more  than  a  drop  trickled  down, 
the  drinker  was  compelled  to  drink 
again  by  way  of  penance.' 

Provocatives  of  drink  were  freely 
relished  by  our  roystering,  hard- 
drinking  cavaliers,  llieso  were 
called  '  shoeing-homs,*  'whetters,' 
*  drawers-on,'  and  *  pnllers-on.' 
Massinger  puts  forth  a  onrious  list, 
whose  perusal  will  induce  the  reader 
to  be  thanklal  for  JBVishion's 
changes  :— 


Such  an  an«ipeefeed  daiotj  bit  for  1 
iU  nerer  yet  X  cook'd ;  'tis  not  botanBO. 
Fried  tnn  potatoes  marrov'd,  cavear. 
Carps'  tongues,  the  pith  of  an  English  chine  of 

beef, 
Kor  our  Italian,  delicate  wild  mtiahrooina. 
And  yet  a  drawer  on  too ;  and  if  you  ahov  not 
▲n  appetite  and  a  stroug  ooai  l*U  not  aay 
Tto  eat  It,  bat  devoor  it»  without  grace  too, 
(For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface),  I  am  sham*d. 
And  all  my  past  proyooatives  will  be  jeer'd  at.* 
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Ben  JoDfion  affords  ns  some 
glimpso3  of  the  drinkiDg  habita 
common  to  all  classes.  In  the  comedy 
of  'Bartholomew  Fair'  he  makes 
Overdo  say :  '  Look  into  any  angle 
of  the  town,  the  Streights,  or  the 
Bermudas,  where  the  quarrelling 
lesson  is  read,  and  how  do  they  en- 
tertain the  time^  but  with  bottle-ale 
and  tol^cco  ?  The  lecturer  is  o'  one 
side,  and  his  pupils  o'  the  other; 
but  the  seconds  are  still  bottle-ale 
and  tobacco,  for  which  the  lecturer 
reads,  and  the  novices  pay.  Thii-ty 
pound  a  week  in  bottle  ale!  forty  in 
tobacco  I  and  ten  more  in  ale  again ! 
Then  for  a  suit  to  drink  in,  so  much, 
and,  that  beinp;  slaver'd,  so  much 
for  another  suit,  and  then  a  third 
suitk  and  a  fourth  suit!  and  still  the 
bottle-ale  slavereth,  and  the  tobacco 
stinketh/ 

After  the  Bestoration  England  for 
a  time  abandoned  herself  to  a  na- 
tional saturnalia,  and  men  drank 
deeply,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest 
hind.  The  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  are  full  of  pictures  of  wild 
debauchery  and  drunken  extrava- 
gance* It  was  the  same  with  the 
next  generation;  with  the  geneiar 
tion  that  looked  upon  George,  Prince 
Begent,  as  the  lirst  gentleman  in 
Europe;  shameless  profligacy  and 
mad  drunkenness  were  the  reproach 
of  every  class.  A  three-bottle  man 
was  then  a  King  in  Israel  I  States- 
men drank  deep  at  their  political 
councils;  soldiers  drank  deep  in 
the  mess-room;  ladies  drank  in 
their  boudoirs ;  gentlemen  at  their 
clubs  and  their  dining-tables !  The 
criminal  on  his  way  to  Tyburn 
stopped  to  drink  a  parting  glass. 
Hogarth,  in  his  wonderful  pictures, 
lias  held  the  mirror  up  to  society ; 
in  his  *  Gin  Lane '  and  '  Beer  Court,' 
as  in  his  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode,'  has 
shown  how  general  was  the  shame, 
how  terrible  the  curse!  Thank 
Heaven!  it  is  not  'the  iashion,'  in 
this  present  year  of  grace,  to  bemuse 
one's  self  with  drink.  We  love  the 
cheerfal  'glass/  but  eschew  the 
'punchbowl'  and  the  'bottle.' 

Hi^erto  we  have  dealt  with  Eng- 
lish fashions  chiefly.  Before  we  quit 
the  subject,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
glance  at  the  customary  food  of 
other  nations.    We  shall  find  that 


man  exercises  his  gastronomical 
powers  upon  an  astonishing  variety 
of  subjects.  Not  many  of  these 
should  we  bo  solicitous  for  Fashion 
to  render  popular  in  the  British 
isles,  notwithstanding  the  praise 
worthy  exertions  and  generous  sacri- 
fices of  the  members  of  the  Aeclim*- 
tization  Society. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  philan- 
thropic gourmands— some  adven- 
turous Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
— ^are  going  on  a  tour  of  culinary 
discovery.  First,  tiien,  they  may 
dine  with  the  Esquimaux  in  a  field 
of  ice,  and  be  treated  to  tallow 
candles  as  a  particularly  delicious 
dish,  with  a  slice  of  seal  by  way  of 
somethiDg  solid.  Or  they  will  find 
their  plates  loaded  with  the  liver  of 
the  walrus— which,  by  the  way,  an 
American  savant  has  commended  in 
enthusiastic  terms.  They  may  vary 
their  dinner  by  helping  themselves 
to  a  lump  of  whale-meat,  red  and 
coarse  and  rancid,  but  very  tooth- 
some to  an  Esquimaux  notwith- 
standing ! 

If  they  sat  down  at  a  Green- 
lander's  table,  they  would  find  it 
loaded  with,  or,  to  use  the  fashion- 
able expression,  '  groaning  under'  a 
dish  of  'half-putrid  whale's  tail,' 
which  has  been  lauded  as  a  savoury 
matter,  not  dissimilar  in  flavour  to 
cream  cheese!  Walrus'  tongue  is 
also  a  dainty,  and  the  liver  of  por^ 
poise  makes  a  Greenlander's  mouth 
water.  They  may  finish  their  repast 
with  a  slice  of  reindeer  or  a  roasted 
rat,  and  drink  to  their  host^s  health 
in  a  bumper  of  train  oil. 

If  their  lastidious  taste  will  not 
allow  them  to  rest  content  with 
these  varieties  of  Arctic  fare,  they 
may  go  further  and  fare  worse.  In 
South  America,  for  instance,  Fashion 
recognises  a  notable  plat  in  the 
tongue  of  the  sea-lion.  'We  cut 
off,*  says  a  curious  traveller,  'the 
'tip  of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sea-hon  just  killed. 
About  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  us  ate 
each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all 
thought  it  so  good  that  we  re- 
gretted that  we  could  not  eat  more 
of  it.'  We  remember  to  have  read 
in  an  American  magazine  that,  in 
Honduras,  the  tail  of  the  manatu,  or 
6ea-C0W|  is  a  staple  dish  for  the 
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table,  though  new  Bettlers  cannot  at 
first  OTercome  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  man.  The  female  has 
hands,  and  holds  its  young  up  to  its 
breast  precisely  as  a  human  mother 
would.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
znanatu  would  be  objected  to  by 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson. 

Let  them  visit  China,  then,  where 
fashion  and  the  cooks  have  inyented 
some  extraordinary  dishes.  Among 
these  a  foremost  place  must  be  given 
to  soup  compounded  from  sharks' 
fins  so  that  they  import  every  year 
from  India  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand hundredweight  of  them.  Off 
Kurrachee,  near  Bombay,  about 
forty  thousand  sharks  are  annually 
offered  up  to  John  Chinaman's 
eccentric  appetite.  Then  tHe  ratal 
Why,  game  is  not  half  so  religiously 
preserved  in  England,  nor  is  venison 
nearly  so  much  esteemed.  Birds' 
nests,  too,  supply  the  materials  of  a 
very  fashionable  soup.  Those  made 
use  of  are  the  nests  of  the  Hirundo 
esculenta.  The  gathering  of  these 
nests,  which  are  procured  from  caves 
on  the  southerly  seacoast  of  Java, 
takes  place  three  times  in  a  year— 
in  the  end  of  April,  the  middle  of 
August,  and  in  December.  'They 
are  composed  of  a  mucilaginous 
substance,  but  as  yet  they  have 
never  been  analysed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  show  the  constituents. 
Externally,  they  resemble  ill-con- 
cocted, fibrous  isinglass,  and  are  of 
a  white  colour,  inclining  to  red. 
Their  thickness  is  little  more  than 
that  of  a  silver  spoon,  and  the 
weight  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce.  When  dry  they  are  brittle 
and  wrinkled;  the  size  is  nearly 
that  of  a  goose's  egg.  Those  that 
are  dry,  white,  and  clean,  are  the 
most  valuable.  Thay  are  packed  in 
bundles,  with  split  rattans  run 
through  to  preserve  the  shape. 
Those  procured  after  the  young  are 
fledged,  are  not  saleable  in  China. 
.  .  .  After  the  nests  are  obtained, 
they  are  separated  from  feathers  and 
dirt,  are  carefully  dried  and  packed, 
and  are  then  fit  for  the  market.  The 
Chinese,  who  are  the  only  people 
that  purchase  them  for  their  own 
tise,  bring  them  in  junks  to  this 
market,  where  they  command  ex- 
travagant prices ;  the  best^  or  white 


kind,  often  being  worth  four  thou- 
sand dollars  per  picul  (a  Chinese 
weight,  e^ual  to  13  si  lb.'  avoiidu- 
poise),  which  is  nearly  twice  their 
weight  in  silver.  The  middling 
kind  is  worth  from  twelve  ;to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  the  worst,  or 
those  procured  after  fledging,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  per  picul.  The  labour  be- 
stowed to  render  the  birds'  nest  fit 
for  table  is  enormous  i  every  feather, 
stick,  or  impurity  of  any  kind  is 
carefully  removed ;  and  then,  after 
undergoing    many   washings   and 

§  reparations,  it  is  made  into  a  soft, 
elicious  jelly.' 

John  Chinaman  has  a  pencharU 
for  dogs,  and  &ttens  them  as  the 
Berkshire  farmer  fattens  pig&   This 

Eredilection  is  also  shared  by  the 
idies  and  gentlemen  of  Zanzibar, 
in  Africa,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  half- 
mannish,  half-brutish  aborigines  of 
Australia.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bo- 
binson—in  Canton— may  go  to  the 
butcher's  shop,  and  order  'a  fine  leg 
of  young  dog,'  just  as  Mrs.  Tomkins 
orders  her  'leg  of  lamb'  at  her 
butcher's  in  C^mberwelL  A  tra- 
veller who  has  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  asserts  that,  at  a  house  or 
hut  where  on  one  occasion  he  dined, 
near  every  place  at  table  was  a 
plump  young  dog;  and  its  flesh 
was  so  much  relished  by  his  liberal 
palate,  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  com- 
bining the  peculiar  excellences  of 
lamb  and  pork.  These  Sandwich 
dogs  are  fed  with  peculiar  nioety,  and 
are  considered  fit  for,  market  when 
two  years  old.  The  mode  in  which 
they  are  cooked  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground 
large  enough  to  contain  the  puppy. 
A  good  fire  is  built  up  in  this  hole, 
and  large  stones  cast  into  it  to  re- 
main until  red  hot  Yoa  then  pile 
these  red-hot  stones  about  the  sides 
and  bottom,  throw  in  leaves  of 
odorous  plants,  and  lay  the  dog, 
well  deiQied  and  carefully  prepared, 
upon  the  glowing  stones.  More 
leaves,  more  stones,  and,  finally, 
some  earth  are  heaped  upon  the 
smoking  dainty,  until  the  oven  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  hermetically 
sealed.  The  meat,  when  done,  is 
full  of  delicious  juices,  and  wozthy 
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of  a  place  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  table 
on  the  9th  of  November. 

Fashion^  in  Siam^  preBcribes  a 
enrty  of  ants'  eggs  as  necessary  at 
every  well-ordered  banquet  They 
are  not  larger — the  eggs — than 
grains  of  pepper,  and  to  an  nnac- 
customed  palate  have  no  particular 
flavour.  Besides  being  curried,  they 
are  brought  to  table  rolled  in  green 
leaves,  mingled  with  shreds  or  very 
fine  slices  of  fat  pork. 

The  Mexicans^  a  people  dear  to 
Napoleon  III.,  make  a  species  of 
bread  of  the  eggs  of  insects ;  hemip- 
terous  insects  which  frequent  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Mexican  lagnnes. 
The  natives  cultivate,  in  the  lagune 
of  Ghalco,  a  sort  of  carex  called 
tout^,  on  which  the  insects  deposit 
their  eggs  very  freely.  This  carex 
is  made  into  bundles,  which  are  re- 
moved to  the  Lake  Texcuco^  and 
floated  in  the  water  until  covered 
with  eggs.  The  bundles  are  then 
taken  up,  dried,  and  beaten  over  a 
large  cloth.  The  eggs  being  thus 
diseogagecl,  are  cleaned,  sifted,  and 
pounded  into  flour. 

Penguins'  eggs,  cormorants'  eggs, 
gulls'  Qggs,  albatrosses'  eggs,  turtles' 
eggB—Si  are  made  subservient  to 
man's  culinary  experiments.  Turtle 
eggs  are  of  the  same  size  as  pigeons' 
.eggs.  The  mother  turtle  deposits 
*  them  at  night— about  one  hundrcdjat 
a  time— in  the  dry  sand,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  genial  sun. 
The  Indian  tribes  who  dwell  upon 
the  palmy  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 

Erocure  from  them  a  sweet  and 
mpid  oil,  which  is  their  substitute 
for  butter.  Lizaids'  eggs  are  re- 
garded as  a  lonne  houche  in  some  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands :  and  the  eggs 
of  the  guana,  a  species  of  lizard,  are 
mnch  favoured  by  West  Indians. 
Alligators'  eggs,  too,  are  eaten  in 
the  Antilles,  and  resemble  hen's 
eggs,  it  is  said,  in  size  and  shape. 
Infinite  is  the  variety  of  edibles  dis- 
covered by  necessity,  and  sanctioned 
by  flBUBhionl 

An  attempt  was  made,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  introduce  into  France 
the  practice  of  *  hip]X)phagy,'  but 
Fashion  did  not  take  kiudly  to  horse- 
flesh. M.  Isidore  Si  Hilaire,  how- 
ever, grew  enthusiastic  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  new  viand,    '  Horse- 


flesh,' he  exclaimed,  *  has  long  been 
regarded  as  of  a  sweetish  disa- 
greeable taste,  very  tough,  and  not 
to  be  eaten  without  difficulty.  But 
so  many  different  fieusts  are  opposed 
to  this  prejudice,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  the  slightness 
of  its  foundation.  The  free  or  wild 
horse  is  hnnted  as  game  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  exiBts— Asia, 
Africa,  and  America— and,  perhai», 
even  now,  in  Europe.  The  domestic 
horse  itself  is  made  nse  of  as  ali- 
mentary as  well  as  auxiliary— in 
some  cases  altogether  alimentary^ 
in  Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

'  Its  flesh  is  relished  by  people 
the  most  different  in  their  manner  of 
life,  and  of  races  the  most  diverse, 
negro,  Mongol,  Malay,  American, 
Caucasian.  It  was  much  esteemed 
up  to  the  eighth  century  among  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  who 
had  it  in  general  use,  and  gave  it 
np  with  regret  Soldiers  to  whom 
it  has  been  served  out,  and  people 
in  towns  who  have  purchased  it  in 
markets,  have  frequently  taken  it 
for  beef.  Still  more  often,  and  in- 
deed habitually,  it  has  be^  sold  in 
restaurants,  even  in  the  best,  as 
venison  (I),  and  without  the  cus- 
tomers e^er  suspecting  the  fraud  or 
complaining  of  it.'  Let  our  readers 
take  wamiug  by  this  revelation,  and 
never  call  for  venison  at  a  Parisian 
restaurant 

Insects,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  supply  esteemed  dishes. 
Thus,  locusts  are  eaten  by  several 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians; 
the  Bushmen  of  Africa  indulge  in 
roasted  spiders ;  maggots  tickle  the 
palates  of  the  Australian  aborigines ; 
and  the  Chinese  feast  upon  the 
chrysalis  of  the  silkworm. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
indulge  in  frogs  as  a  peculiarly 
edible  delicacy.  After  tne  rains, 
says  a  traveller,  they  are  taken  from 
the  ditch  that  encompasses  the  walls 
of  Manilla,  in  great  numbers,  for 
they  are  then  fat  in  good  condition 
for  eating,  and  make  an  admirable 
cuny.  The  French  are  still  a  frog- 
eating  people.  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  in  nis  amusing  'Curiosities  of 
Natural  History,*  observes : — 
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'  In  France,  frogs  are  considered 
a  luxury,  as  any  Ihjii  vivnnt  ordering 
a  dish  of  them  at  the  Trois  Freres, 
at  Paris,  may,  by  the  long  price, 
speedily  ascertain.  Not  wishing  to 
try  such  an  expensive  experiment 
in  gastronomy,  I  went  to  the  large 
market  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, and  inquired  for  frogs.  I  was 
referred  to  a  stately-looking  dame 
at  a  fish-stall,  who  produced  a  box 
nearly  full  of  them,  huddling  and 
crawling  about,  and  occasionally 
croaking  as  though  aware  of  the 
fate  to  which  they  were  destined. 
Tho  price  fixed  was  two  a  penny, 
and  having  ordered  a  dish  to  be 
prepared,  the  Dame  do  la  Halle 
dived  her  band  in  among  them,  and 
having  secured  her  victim  by  the 
hind  legs,  she  severed  him  in  twain 
with  a  sharp  knife ;  tho  legs,  minus 
skin,  still  struggling,  were  placed 
on  a  dish ;  and  the  head,  with  the 
fore-legs  aflSxod,  retained  life  and 
motion,  and  performed  such  mo- 
tions that  the  operation  became 
painful  to  look  at.  These  legs  were 
afterwards  cooked  at  tho  restaura- 
teur's, being  served  up  fried  in 
bread-crumbs,  as  lailcs  are  in  Eng- 
land; and  most  excellent  eating 
they  were,  tasting  more  like  the 
delicate  flesh  of  the  rabbit  than 
anything   else  I  can  thinjc  of.    I 


afterwards  tried  a  dish  of  the 
common  English  frog,  but  his  flesh 
is  not  so  white  nor  so  tender  as  that 
of  his  French  brother.' 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  have  not 
as  yet  introduced  frogs  into  our 
English  bills  of  fare,  and,  as  far  as 
our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we 
trust  no  such  innovation  will  l)e 
attempted.  But  if  ever  frogs  should 
figure  on  our  tables,  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  our  cooks 
will  prevent  them  from  tasting  like 
frogs, — they  will  so  spice,  and 
flavour,  and  combine,  and  dilute 
the  dish.  As  Sam  Slick  says,— 
'  Veal  to  be  good,  must  look  like 
anything  else  but  veal.  You  mustn't 
know  it  when  you  see  it,  or  it's 
vulgar ;  mutton  must  be  incog.,  too ; 
beef  must  have  a  mask  on;  any 
thin'  that  looks  solid,  tako  a  spoon 
to;  any  thin'  that  looks  light,  cut 
with  a  knife;  if  a  thing  looks  hko 
fish,  you  take  your  oath  it  is  flesh ; 
and  if  it  seems  real  flesh,  it's  only 
disguised,  for  it's  sure  to  be  fish ; 
nothin'  must  bo  nateral — natur  is 
out  of  fashion  here.  This  is  a  manu- 
facturin*  country;  everything  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  tluU  that 
ajnt,  must  be  made  to  look  like  it ; 
and  I  must  say,  tho  dinner  ma- 
chinery is  perfect* 


^ 
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IV. 

THS  JUDGE  OF  THK  DIVOBCE  COrRT. 


THE  ladies  would  never  forgive 
us  if  we  were  to  forget  Sir 
James  Wilde,  the  judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court.  And  perhaps  we 
could  scarcely  begin  our  sketch  of 
him  better  than  by  giving  a  little 
story  of  him,  told  by  a  lady;  and 
which  is  in  itself  a  very  good  EJcetch 
of  his  character  and  manners.  A  lady 
— the  wife  of  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament— (who  told 
the  writer  the  story)  met  at  dinner  a 
gentleman  whose  name  she  did  not 
happen  to  hear  and  whom  she  did 
not  Know.  She  sat  next  to  him,  and 
found  him  a  delightful  companion. 
He  was  young  looking,  and  hardly 
seemed  one  who  could  be  called  even 
middle-aged.  He  had  fine  dark  eyes 
— good,  regular  feataie8~-a  keen, 
yet  kindly  expression  of  countenance ; 
spoke  in  a  quiet,  agreeable  tone  of 
voice — was  rather  lively  iu  conver- 
sation— was  evidently  accustomed 
to  society,  had  rather  the  tone  and 
•aspect  of  a  man  of  fiashion,  and  spoke 
freely  on  lighter  topics,  sach  as 
ladies  are  likely  to  be  familiar  with — 
the  latest  novel  or  the  last  new  opera. 
'  How  did  you  like  your  companion, 
my  dear?'  asked  her  hnsband, 
later  in  the  evening.  'Oh!  he  is 
delightfal— who  is  he  ?'  '  He  is  Sir 
James  Wilde/  answered  the  gentle- 
man. 'What!'  cried  she,  'the 
jadge  of  the  Divorce  Court  1  Well, 
my  dear,  I  had  no  idea  he  vhu  a 
lawyerV  The  fact  is,  he  was  so 
pleasant  and  agreeable  a  man,  so  at 
nome  among  the  lighter  topics  of 
the  day,  and  with  so  much  the  tone 
and  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  that 
she  could  not  imagine  him  to  be 
even  a  lawyer,  still  less  a  judge,  and 
judge  of  that  court  which,  above  all 
oth^s,  appears  so  fearful  and  so 
formidable  to  the  female  mind. 

From  this  it  will  be  manifest  that 
Sir  James  Wilde  is,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  a  man  of  the  world ;  ssnd  a  man 
of  sense  and  intelligence;  andaman 
of  society,  not  less  than^perhaps 


we  might  say  more  than — ho  Is  a 
lawyer.  For  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  judicial  duties  these  are  really 
more  important  qualities  than  mere 
knowledge  of  law.  As  a  lawyer  ho 
is,  to  69y  the  least,  respectable,  and 
fully  of  the  average  judicial 
standard;  while  in  ability  he  is  cer- 
tainly above  the  average.  There 
are  few  judges  on  the  Bench  moro 
able  than  Sir  James  Wilde.  He  has 
not  some  of  Sir  Cresswell's  great 
qualities,  but  has  others  perhaps 
better.  He  may  not  be  so  good  a 
lawyer,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so 
quick,  so  clear-headed,  and  so  keen. 
But  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible 
enough— full  of  sense  and  intelli- 
gence, and  if  not  quite  so  clear  he  is 
not  quite  so  cdd.  He  is  not  tee,  as 
Sir  Gresswell  was.  He  has  not  that 
cold,  calm  countenance,  that  seemed 
to  freeze  you  with  its  cool,  chilling 
glance  of  those  clear  blue  eyes. 
Sir  James  has  a  face  warmer  and 
more  alive  to  hnman  sympathies  and 
passion.  It  is  a  face  which  reveals 
feeling  as  well  as  sense,  shrewdness, 
and  intelligence.  It  is  not  so  cold 
and  so  hard  as  Sir  Cresswell's ;  there 
IS  a  fulness  and  brightness  in  the 
fine,  dark  hazel  eyes,  quite  attrac- 
tive. 

The  voice,  too,  has  a  fine,  mellow, 
kindly  tone  in  it,  utterly  nnliko  the 
thin,  clear,  cold,  hard  tones  of  Sir 
Gresswell.  You  would  say  at  once 
that  the  man  had '  more  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  him.'  He  has 
not  been  sonred,  as  Sir  Cresswell 
they  say  had  been,  in  earlv  life,  by 
disappointed  affection,  the  bitterness 
of  which  had  turned  to  cynicism. 
Shr  James,  on  the  contrary,  has  gono 
through  life,  socially  as  well  as 
professionally,  with  happiness. 
Marriage  has  made  his  fortune,  nnd 
matrimony  gives  him  ftma  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Badnor,  a  lady  of  the  great  Whig 
honse  of  Bonverie;  and  that  (with 
his  reputation  for  ability)  got  him 
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the  judgeship  of  the  Divorce  CJourt ; 
and  thus  having  made  liis  own  for- 
tune (and,  let  us  hope,  her  happi- 
ness) by  a  good  marriago,  he  pafc»sos 
his  time  pleasantly  in  determining 
upon  the  follies,  or  the  woes,  or  the 
miseries  of  those  who  have  not 
married  so  happily. 

As  a  judge  he  is  very  much 
liked.  He  is  caha  and  clear-headed, 
and  sufficiently  quick  and  sensible, 
while  he  is  not  so  sharp  and  snap* 
pish  as  Sir  Gresswell  was.  He  is  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  most 
amiable  and  agreeable  man.  He  is 
patient  and  attentive,  candid  and 
considerate,  and  if  he  ever  errs,  it  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  lenity  and  for- 
bearance than  of  over  severity.  He 
is  disposed  to  take  as  lenient  a  view 
as  possible  of  matrimonial  naughti- 
nesses and  a  very  sympatliising  view 
of  matrimonial  miseries.  In  a  man 
who  has  himself  married  happily 
this  is  natural  and  amiable.  He  has 
erred;  and  erred  seriously,  for  in- 
stance, as  most  mrai  believe,  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Codrington,  in 
takmg  an  unfavourable  view  of  her 
case;  and  in  poor  Mrs.  Ghetwynd's 
case,  in  not  allowing  her  to  have  her 
children.  But  however  he  may 
err,  you  see  that  he  does  his  best  to 
do  right;  and  there  is  so  much 
evident  anxiety  to  do  so,  that,  what- 
ever his  errors,  one  cannot  bo  angry. 
He  expresses  himself  on  all  occasions 
with  exquisite  propriety :  his  diction 
is  admirable;  his  delivery  quiet  and 
unaffected,  but  with  much  subdued 
earnestness— sometimes  eloquence 
—a  great  contrast  to  the  coldness  of 
Sir  Gresswell.  If  he  is  not  so  acute 
a  judge  as  Gresswell,  he  is  one  far 
more  amiable,  and  when  he  is  ^  few 
years  older  he  will  be  fully  as  good 
and  as  great  a  judge.  He  has  a 
larger  mind  than  Gresswell,  one  £Eir 
more  comprehensive  and  philoso- 
phical. He  does  not  take  so  cold 
and  hard  a  view  of  human  life, 
especially  as  regards  the  matrimo- 
nial relation;  but  for  that  very 
reason  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  wiU,  at  all  events,  when  his 
mindhas  beoomeopenedandmatuied 
by  experience,  take  a  sounder  view 
of  it  than  his  great  predecessor.  Sir 
Gresswell  had  been  disappointed 
and  soured  in  early  hfe,  in  ihe  very 


matter  of  marriage,  and  that  pravo 
a  cynical  turn  to  liis  mind,  parti- 
cularly on  that  very  subject.  He 
has  been  happily  described  in  a 
IK)etical  portraiture,  in  these  lines: 

*  With  brain  os  dear  as  ciyatal,  and  with  manner 
As  cold  and  chilling— Crc«swell  seemed  to  ftAnd 
In  Isolation  from  his  fellow  men.' 

Then  the  poet  asks— 

'  Was  his  temper 
So  from  the  first?    Nay;  but  bis  lifo  was 

soured 
By  one  keen  disappointment  of  the  soul. 
Which  tamed  his  days  to  bitterness.* 

The  poet  proceeds  to  tell  the  story 
of  Sir  Gresswell's  blighted  hopes, 
and  he  tells  it  beautifully. 

•Thestoiy 
Is  commonplace ;  but  not  leea  tnie— of  lone, 
And  pride  that  overmastered  that  strong  lo«e. 
And  a  stolen  flight,  and  then  a  desolate  hearth. 
And  an  overwhelming  sorrow  and  distrust ; 
And  so  his  life  thenceforward  was  a  desert 
Yet  let  his  name  be  honoured.    All  f<n^tten 
That  sharp  sarcastic  tone  and  cnrl  of  tip, 
And  soorafal  eye— that  seldom  smote  bat  when 
Pert  folly  called  them  forth ;  for  IVoth  and 
Justice 
[  Arrayed  in  Learning's  grand  imperial  robe. 
Were  ever  by  his  side  upon  the  bench. 
Guiding  his  judgmcut  \«heQ  ho  spake  tbelaw.' 

Now  Sir  James  Wilde  has  all  his 
predecessor's  judicial  excellencies 
and  good  qualities,  except  the  great 
judicial  experience  which  Sir  Gress- 
well had  already  had  before  became 
to  the  Divorce  Gourt;  and  except, 
also,  the  extraordinary  acuteness 
which  distinguished  him ;  to  counter- 
balance which,  Su:  James  is  free 
from  the  one  great  defect  of  Sir 
Gresswell,  his  soured  and  cynical 
spirit;  and,  moreover,  as  he  has 
greater  warmth  of  nature,  so  he  has 
greater  breadth  of  mind,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  in  a  few  years  he  will 
probably  be  found  as  sound,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  judge  than 
Gresswell  He  has  had  nothing 
certainly  to  sour  his  nature*  His 
own  happy  and  auspicious  mamage 
has  rather,  as  already  observe!, 
tended  to  give  him  that  warm  syio- 
pathy  with  the  matrimonial  r^ation 
whidi  the  judge  of  the  Divorco 
and  Matrimonial  Gourt  ought  surely 
to  possess.  Already  on  m<»e  tfaan 
one  point  his  opinion  has  been 
deemed  by  the  profession  soonder 
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than  Sir  dessweirs.  The  fact  is. 
Sir  Gressweirs  mind  though  acute 
was  narrow.  The  magnificent 
address  delivered  by  Sir  James 
Wilde  at  York  aJone  would  suffice 
to  show  him  a  man  of  enlarged  and 
philosophical  mind.  Sir  (>esswell 
could  no  more  have  delivered  such 
an  address  than  he  could  have  flown. 
And  very  likely  he  would  have 
sneered  at  the  man  who  delivered  it 
His  mind  was  cramp^  as  well  as 
soured  by  the  cold,  cynical  spirit 
which  possessed  it  Were  he  alive 
he  probably  would  have  joined  with 
those  who  sneered  at  some  of  Sir 
James  Wilde's  judgments  as  ^  weak ' 
and  'sentimental/  because  he  be- 
trayed a  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
zeconciliation  and  reunion  between 
marhed  couples  who  had  quarrelled. 
But  the  experience  of  future  years 
will  |)erhaps  prove  that  Sir  James 
was  right  after  all ;  and  the  proba- 
bility certainly  is  in  his  favour;  for 
he  is  a  married  man,  and  has  actual 
experience  in  the  matrimonial  life, 
whereas  poor  Sir  Greaswell  never 
knew  it,  and  looked  at  it  only 
through  the  distorting  medium  of 
a  soured  and  disappointed  spirit. 
Sir  James  Wilde  is,  as  the  judge  of 
the  Divorce  Court  should  be,  a 
married  man :  and  a  man  happily 
married,  and  one  who  has  practic^ 
experience  of  matrimony.  Partly 
from  this  cause,  he  goes  fiur  more 
largely  into  socie^,  especially 
female  society,  than  a  judge  who  is 
-unmarried  possibly  can;  and  he 
knows  infimtely  more  of  the  inner 
life  of  married  people,  the  aspect  of 
domestic  ILfe,  the  character  of  women, 
the  causes  which  make  or  mar  their 
liappiness;  the  sources  of  disagree- 
ment or  dislikes;  the  trumpery 
causes  which  sometimes  lead  to 
dissensicm  and  separation;  the 
tendency  of  former  affection  to  revive 
and  yearn  for  its  original  object 
All  these,  and  a  htmdred  other 
things.  Sir  James,  going  largely  into 
society  with  his  wife,  must  learn, 
and  hear,  and  observe;  of  which 
poor  Sir  Cresswell,  in  his  miserable 
isolation,  must  have  been  ignorant 
Sir  CresBweU  knew  '  the  world,*  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense ;  butitwas 
a  hard,  coldworld— the  world  which 
lawyers  see,  not  the  inner  world  of 


married  life,  and  the  sacred  circle  of 
home,  with  all  its  domestio  cores, 
and  joys,  and  dutie&  To  all  this  he 
was  a  stranger ;  yet  for  a  judge  of 
the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Court, 
this  was  the  most  important  know- 
ledge of  all,  as  enabling  him  to 
enter  into  and  understand  the  disr 
putes  of  married  people  and  the 
chances  of  their  reunion.  Happier 
than  his  predecessor.  Sir  James 
Wilde  has  this  fadowledge  in  its 
fulness,  and  therefore  he  is,  we 
think,  a  better  judge  of  that  Court 

He  admirably  upholds  the  decorum 
and  dignity  of  the  Court,  and  has  a 
perfj^t  control  over  the  Bar  there, 
and  this  without  anything  severe, 
snappish,  or  sarcastic;  but  simply 
as  himsdf  preserving  on  all  occa- 
sions a  perfect  air  of  self-possession, 
calm,  gentlemanly  good-breeding, 
and  a  quiet  dignity  of  tone  and 
manner,  which  commands  the  entire 
respect  of  the  Bar,  especiaHy  as  it  is 
blended  with  the  most  thorough 
amiability  and  constant  courtesy. 
On  the  whole  Sir  James  Wilde  is  an 
admirable  judge  of  the  Court  over 
which  he  presides,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  sitting  there. 

The  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  Sir 
James  Wilde's  judicial  style,  his 
justness  of  thought,  his  purity  of 
diction,  and  his  felicity  of  expres- 
sion— 

'The  shape  or  form  that  the 
petitioner's  misconduct  in  married 
life  may  take,  its  degree,  the  length 
of  its  duration,  its  incidents  of 
mitigation  or  of  aggravation,  its 
causes  and  effects— all  these  have, 
or  may  have,  a  bearing  on  the  peti- 
tioner's claim  to  relief,  and  yet  are 
capable  of  such  infinite  variety  and 
intensity  that  they  escape  a  distinct 
expression,  refuse  to  be  fixed  in  a 
positive  and  distinct  enactment. 
The  duty  of  weighing  these  matters 
has  therefore  been  oast  upon  the 
Court;  and  when  the  cases  arising 
have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
unfold  any  rules  of  general  applica- 
tions, this  Court  may  be  enabled  to 
guide  itself  and  others,  in  these  more 
narrow  limits,  by  further  definition. 
But  until  then  the  same  reasons 
which  have  served  to  make  the  legis- 
lature express  itself  with  latitudOi 
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ought  to  make  the  Oonrt  oautioiui 
in  lestrictmg  itself  hy  precedent' 

Or,  again,  take  the  following 
—a  masterly  definition  of  the  term 
'desertion/ as  applied  to  the  matri- 
monial relation.  We  make  no 
apology  for  introdncing  these  ex- 
tracts,  because  they  are  not  only 
happy  illustrations  of  judicial  style, 
but  also  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  our  fair  readers. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  de6ne  "  deser- 
tion." To  desert  is  to  "  forsake"  or 
''  abandon."  But  what  degree  or  ex- 
tent of  withdrawal  from  the  wife's 
society  constitutes  a  forsaking  or 
abandoning  her?  This  is  easily 
answered  in  some  cases,  not  so  easily 
in  others ;  for  the  degree  of  inter- 
course which  married  persons  are 
able  to  maintain  with  each  other  is 
Tarious.  It  depends  on  their  walk 
in  life,  and  is  not  a  little  at  the 
mercy  of  external  circumstances. 
The  position  of  some,  and,  indeed, 
the  large  majority,  admits  of  that 
intimate  cohabitation  which  com- 
pletely fulfils  the  ends  of  matrimony. 
Short  of  that,  all  degrees  of  matri- 
monial intercourse  present  them- 
selves in  the  world.  To  some,  it  ia 
given  to  meet  only  at  intervals, 
though  of  frequent  occurrence.  It 
is  the  lot  of  others  to  be  separated 
for  years,  or  to  meet  only  under 
great  restrictions.  The  fetters  im- 
posed by  the  profession  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  regiuirements  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  the  call  to 
foreign  lands  which  so  frequently 
attend  all  branches  of  industrial  life, 
make  these  restrictions  often  inevi- 
table. But  perhaps  in  no  class  do 
they  fall  so  heavily  as  on  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  domestic 
service  for  the  means  of  life.  And 
yet  matrimony  is  made  for  aU ;  and 
matrimonial  intercourse  must  aocom' 
modate  itself  to  the  weightier  consid^ 
rations  of  material  life.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the 
test  of  finding  a  home  for  the  wife, 
and  living  with  her,  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable  in  pronouncing 
"desertion"  by  the  husband.  Nor 
does  any  other  criterion,  suitable  to 
all  cases,  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  wife.  To  neglect  opportunities 
of  consorting  with  a  wife  is  not 
necessarily  to  desert  her.      Indif- 


fisrenoe,  want  of  proper  solidtade, 
illiberality,  denial  of  reasonable 
means,  and  even  fedthlessness,  is  not 
desertioiL  Desertion  seems  pointed 
at  a  breeddng  off,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, of  the  intercourse  which 
previously  existed.  Is  the  husband 
then  bound  to  avaQ  himself  of  all 
means  at  his  disposal  for  increasing 
the  intimacy  of  this  intercourse  on 
the  peril  of  being  pronounced  guilty 
of  desertion?  On  the  other  hand, 
is  he  free  from  that  peril  so  long  as 
he  maintAJufi  any  intercourse  at  all  ? 
The  former  proposition  is  easily 
solved  in  the  negative  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  latter  ought 
not  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
But  it  is  enough  for  the  decision  of 
this  case.  So  long  as  a  husband 
treats  his  wife  as  a  wife,  by  main- 
taining such  degree  and  manner  of 
intercourse  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  husband  of  his 
calling  and  means,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  deserted  her.' 

Nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  could  be 
more  sensible,  more  philosophical, 
or  more  true.  Our  readers  may 
easily  recognise  the  good  sense  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  the  enlightened 
ideas  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and 
the  calm  reflective  spirit  of  a  judi- 
cial temperament,  with  the  happiest, 
most  pointed,  axil  most  expressiTO 
judicial  style.  One  more  illustra- 
tion for  the  sake  of  our  £adr  readers. 
It  was  in  a  very  painftd  and  un- 
happy case  in  which  the  wife  had 
Binned,  but  sought  forgiveness  in 
such  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit 
that  she  won  the  judge's  sympathy, 
though  she  Mled  to  touch  the  heart 
of  her  husband. 

'The  burthen  of  the  husband's 
letters  seems  to  be  as  follows.  I 
still  love  you  and  long  for  your 
love.  I  will  sununon  you  to  rejoin 
me  on  one  condition — that  of  true 
religious  repentance.  Go  to  my 
sister  in  England;  she  will  help 
you  to  repent  You  have  never 
loved  me,  and  are  ungrateful  for  my 
past  leniency.  The  tone  of  these 
letters  is  that  of  very  stem  re- 
proach mixed  with  much  reh'gioas 
exhortation  equally  stem.  Here 
penitence  will  not  snfSce:  his  wiifo 
is  to  "abhor  herself  in  dust  and 
■•"   she  is   to  undergo  deep 
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hmniliatioii  and  self-abasement  be- 
fore her  repentance  can  be  real. 
Bnt  there  is  a  strong  yearning  for 
her  affection,  and  in  the  earlier  letr 
tors  an  evident  yriah  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  might  take  her  back 
with  safety.  On  the  side  of  the 
trife  the  letters  may  be  thns  epito- 
mized. "  I  will  not  pretend  to  an 
amount  of  religious  feclmg  which  I 
do  not  entertain.  I  can  never  sym- 
pathise with  what  I  consider  the 
extreme  views  of  yourself  and  your 
sister  in  matters  of  religion.  Still 
I  am  truly  eony :  I  am  but  a  sinful, 
wicked  woman,  bnt  I  do  sincerely 
repent  of  past  misconduct;  pray 
take  me  back  to  live  with  you;  I 
feel  more  true  longing  for  your 
sodely  than  ever;  but  I  make  no 
pretences.  Ton  must  take  me,  if  at 
all,  as  a  wicked,  sinful  woman,  who 
will  try  h&td  to  be  all  yon  wish, 
and  who  earnestly  repents  conduct 
which  she  now  sees  in  its  true 
light"  Complete  submission,  abso- 
lute prostration  before  her  hus- 
band's will,  and  tender  entreaty  on 
one  side;  reiterated  reproaches,  bit- 
ter words^  an  austere  and  uncom- 
promising censure  on  the  other, 
with  avast  amount  of  religious  allu- 
sion on  both  sides— these  are  the 
principal  features  of  this  most  dis- 
tresBing  correspondence.  It  comes 
to  a  omel  end.  For  six  or  seven 
months  had  the  hope  of  being  re- 
ceived again  been  held  before  the 
^es  of  the  wi£».  The  husband 
wrote  letters  which,  interpreted  by 
himself,  actually  offered  her  the 
option  of  return  to  bis  homa  She 
misunderstood  them,  and  waited  for 
a  more  sure  welooma  Then  came 
ibQ  final  blow  to  all  for  which  the 
wife  had  yearned— an  explicit  with- 
drawal of  all  that  had  been  held  out 
to  her.*  • 

Then,  after  a  masterly  analysis  of 
the  evidence,  leading  to  the  oondn- 
sion  that  it  was  a  case  of  suspicion, 
not  of  oonolusive  guilt,  the  judge 
proceeded  to  declare  the  husband's 
petition  dhmissed,  and  oondnded 
in  a  paasage  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  much  severe  oomment  at 
the  time,  and  is  as  good  a  specimen 
88  could  be  given  of  his  mental 
calibre  and  his  judicial  character. 

'My  mind  comes  to  the  conclu- 


sion of  much  levity,  actual  miscon- 
duct, but  no  downright  guili  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  future  &te  of  this 
nnhappy  couple.  If  the  petitioner 
is  disappointed  at  the  end  arrived 
at,  he  will  bear  in  mind  that,  while 
human  judgment  is  always  fallible, 
he  has  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the 
means.  The  case  has  been  most 
carefully  sifted,  and  with  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  all  who  had  it 
in  hand.  And  the  thought  is  not 
without  some  solace  that  human 
judgment,  impartially  applied,  has 
absolved  his  wife  and  confirmed  his 
own  early  conclusions.  Thus  forti- 
fied, he  may  safely  take  her  bock  to 
his  home.  No  one  can  read  the 
entire  submission  and  pitiful  appeal 
of  his  wife  without  indulging  the 
conviction  that  the  future  will  not 
be  with  her  as  the  past  She  owes 
all  to  his  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and  she  will  not  disgrace  that 
which  does  him  so  much  honour. 
May  it  be  so;  and  should  the  day 
come  when  peace  and  mutual  con- 
fidence shall  be  established  between 
himself  and  the  mother  of  hie  only 
child,  haply  he  may  not  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  permitted  to  this 
court  to  undo  the  most  solemn  and 
most  sacred  act  of  his  life.  Forsitan 
et  hcBG  dim  meminisse  juvahit' 

That  is,  in  plain  English,  in  that 
event  he  will  ever  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  result  of  proceed- 
mgs  which  at  the  time  were  so 
pamfnl.  Those  who  censured  this 
celebrated  judgment  did  not  do  it 
justice,  and  forgot  that  the  gist  of  it 
was  ttiat  the  husband  himself  had 
originally  been  disposed  to  look  over 
what  had  passed,  and  to  receive 
his  wife  back,  and  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  third  parties  which  had 
interposed  to  prevent  his  carrying 
out  this  resolve,  which  the  judge, 
after  careful  consideration,  con- 
sidered to  have  been  right.  And  as 
he  perhaps  charitably  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  no 
actual  guilt  why  should  the  hus- 
band not  take  her  back?  and  if  so, 
why  should  they  not,  hereafter, 
recal  the  result  of  these  painful 
proceedings  with  grateful  pleasure, 
seeing  that  it  had  restored  them  to 
each  other?     Those,    then,  who 
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sneered  at  the  judgment  as  'senti* 
mental'  were,  as  sneerers  usually 
are,  shallow-minded  and  ignorant 
of  the  human  heart.  No  doubt,  not 
a  sentence  of  the  judgment  could 
haye  been  delivered  by  Sir  Gress- 
well;  and  it  proceeded  from  n  very 
different  mind  and  nature ;  and  for 
that  Yery  reason  we  have  quoted  it 
as  eminently  characteristio  of  his 
successor.  Sir  James  Wilda  And 
unless  a  cold,  severe,  and  cynical 
nature  is  a  proof  of  infallible  wis* 
dom;  and  unless  human  judgments 
are  necessarily  to  be  less  merciful 
and  charitable  than  divine,  who 
shall  say  that  Sir  James  is  the  worse 
judge  because  he  has  the  wanner 
sympathies  for  human  nature,  a 
londUer  feeling  for  its  &ults,  a  tmer 
sense  of  its  mixed  character,  and 
therefore  a  more  enlarged  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  its  real  ctuuncter, 
than  a  colder  and  a  narrower  mind 
would  adopt?  What  verdict  do  our 
readers  pronounce  upon  the  present 
judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  ?  Is  he 
guilty  of  too  much  lenity  because 
he  has  more  sympathy?  Is  he 
necessarily  weaker  than  his  prede- 
cessor, or  may  it  not  be  that  in  such 
matters  he  is  wiser?  If  Sir  Cress- 
well  was  the  colder  judge,  may  not 
Sir  James  be  the  better  ?  We  think 
our  fair  readers  will  decide  in  his 
favour. 


MB.  JUSTICE  WILLES. 

We  associate  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
with  Sir  James  Wilde  because,  not 
long  ago,  when  there  was  a  rumour 
of  the  removal  of  Sir  James  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, it  was  also  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Justice  Willes  was  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Divorce  Court;  and  because 
he  alone,  of  all  the  common-law 
judges,  at  all  resembles  him  in  his 
judiciaJ  character,  or  would  be  likely 
or  qualified  to  succeed  him,  which, 
indeed,  may  have  been  the  ground 
of  the  rumour  referred  to.  He  may 
fitly  enough  therefore  be  associated 
with  Sir  James  Wilde,  and  lus  fit- 
ness for  the  office  it  was  supposed 
he  was  to  fill  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  be  estimated  from  our  sketch 
of  nis  judicial  character. 


A  fiinglo  glance  at  the  oonnto- 
nance  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes  will 
show  you  that  he  is  a  man  of  intel- 
lect, of  caUn  and  philosophic  mind, 
and  of  great  study  and  learning. 
It  is  a  countenance  somewhat  of  tb^ 
same  general  class  or  character  as 
that  of  Sir  James  Wilde;  a  regular 
oval  fiEu^e,  finely-cut  features,  rather 
inclining  to  be  sharp,  a  thoughtful, 
reflective  aspect,  a  look  at  first 
rather  of  quiet  reserve.  There  is 
this  di£ference,  however,  that  Sir 
James  Wilde  is  dark,  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  is  fiur  and  light  There  is 
some  resemblance,  too,  in  general 
manner  and  demeanour— an  air  of 
quiet  self-possession,  an  aspect  calm, 
composed,  and  reflective;  an  in- 
oUnation  to  be,  if  not  taciturn,  at 
all  events  sparing  of  words  among 
strangers,  and  to  speak  with  terse- 
ness and  neatness  of  expression; 
and  at  the  same  time  beneath  an 
exterior  of  rather  cold  reserve,  a 
great  capacity  for  the  eiQoyment  of 
general  and  refined  society.  As  re- 
gards society,  however.  Sir  James 
Wilde  has  probably  gone  much  more 
into  socie^  thm  Mr.  Justice  Willes, 
who  has  led  more  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent These  two  words,  sooiety  and 
study,  mark  as  much  as  possible  the 
great  difference  between  the  two 
men.  Sir  James  Wilde  is  more  a 
man  of  society,  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
rather  a  man  of  study.  The  latter 
has  read  £Eur  more  than  the  other, 
the  former  has  seen  and  heard  much 
more.  The  one  is  more  an  adept  in 
learning,  the  other  in  real  lifa  For 
this  reason,  probably,  Mr.  Justioe 
Willes  might  not  TOBkQ,  in  8(»ne  re- 
spects, so  good  a  judge  of  the  Divorce 
Court  as  Sir  James  Wilde,  not  having 
so  much  knowledge  of  life,  of  humsn 
nature,  and  of  the  world.  Each, 
however,  is  characterised  by  a  large 
and  enlightened  mind  and  a  philo- 
sophic and  reflective  disposition* 
Perhaps  a  physiognomist  would  say, 
looking  at  their  countenances,  that 
Sir  James  Willes  had  the  laiger 
measure  of  intelled;,  the  most  acute 
and  ci^)acious  mind,  and  certainly 
it  has  been  most  enriched,  enlarged, 
and  expanded  by  acquired  leaning. 

There  probably  never  was  a  judge 
who  more  rigidly  practised  the  gnat 
gift  of  taciturnity  than  Sir  James 
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Willes.  He  always  was  distin- 
gnislied  for  it,  and  he  sits  in  a  court 
which  is  remarkable  for  it.  There 
he  sits  by  the  side  of  the  graye  and 
Bolenm  Byles;  they  are  rare  listen* 
ers^and  seldom  interrapt;  but  none 
is  so  taciturn  as  he  is;  and  when  he 
speaks  it  is  sparingly  and  tersely, 
and  often  with  a  queer,  quaint 
pointednees,  which  he  rather  anects. 
He  seems  to  pride  himself  upon  ex- 
pressing the  most  pointed  meaning 
in  the  shortest  possible  form  of 
words,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  single 
word,  which  he  often  succeeds  in 
doing.  Thus,  the  other  day,  a  young 
counsel  had  been  rather  copiously, 
dogmatically,  and  vehemently  urging 
a  certain  view.  When  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself,  the  learned  judge 
simply  said  in  his  quiet  tone,  *I 
oonour.'  This  is  the  formula  uised 
by  judges  to  express  their  concur- 
rence with  each  other,  and  it  was 
adopted  evidently  to  convey,  in  a 
delicate  manner,  a  slight  touch  of 
satire  on  the  dogmatic  tone  taken 
hj  the  young  counsel,  who  at  once 
saw  and  enjoyed  the  satire. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  coun- 
sel, in  the  heat  of  argument,  made 
a  statement  obviously  exaggerated, 
'Bhetorio,'  said  the  learned  judge, 
quietly,  *  rhetoric'  It  was  enough. 
The  learned  judge  is  of  a  kindly  dis- 
position and  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  when  he  has  to  convey  a  rebuke, 
he  does  it  in  somedelicate  and  refined 
way  like  this.  Thus  once  on  cir- 
*cuit  a  young  barrister,  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  in  a  criminal  case, 
who  was  breaking  down,  feeling 
rather  in  a  hobble,  wished  to  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  putting  it  on  the 
judge,  and  said  to  him, '  I  will  throw 
myself  upon  your  lordship's  hands.' 

*Mr. ,'  said  the  learned  judge, 

quietly, '  I  decline  the  burden.'  On 
another  similar  occasion  the  counsel 
asked  if  ho  should  take  such  and 
such  a  course ;  to  which  the  learned 
judge  dryly  replied,  'No  one  is 
allowed  to  ask  questions  of  the 
judge  except  her  Majesty  and  the 
House  of  Lords.'  On  some  ooca- 
sions  the  scholastio,  almost  pedantic, 
turn  of  Sir  James  Willea'  mmd  leads 
him,  when  he  desires  to  be  em- 
phatic, into  queer  and  quaint  ex- 
pressions, which  sometimes  appear 
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incongruous  or  have  a  humorous 
sound.    Thus  onoe  in  delivering  an 
elaborate  judgment,  'I  hope,^  he 
said,  with  emphasis,  yet  with  his 
usual  hesitating  noanner — ^'I  hope 
that  on  all  occasions  I  shall  be 
valiant  in  upholding  the  powers  of 
the  court'    On  another  occasion, 
when  a  dictum  obviously  wrong  was 
quoted  from  a  Nisi  Prius  report,  'I 
am  sure/  he  said, '  the  learned  judge 
never  said  what  the  reporter  has 
been'  (hesitating  as  if  for  choice  of 
an  expressive    phrase)  'malignant 
enough  to  put  into   his  mouth.' 
There  is  this  dry,  scholastic  manner 
about  the  learned  judge  which  some- 
times has  the  aspect  of  pedantry, 
but  is  not  so,  and  is  only  the  result 
of  much  study.    It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  greater  or  more  striking 
contrast  than  between  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn, 
or  Mr.  Baron  Martin.    He  so  quiet, 
so  tadtum,  so  sparing  of  speech, 
and  so  studied  in  his  words,  they  so 
voluble,  so  pliant,  so  vehement ;  he 
.  so  fond  of  reflection,  they  of  discus- 
sion and  disputation.     His  whole 
judicial  manner  and  character  more 
nearly  resembles  those  of  Sir  James 
Wilde  than  those  of  any  other  judge 
on  the  Bench ;  but,  his  quaintneGscs 
of  expression   are  so  peculiar  to 
him  that  there  is  not  another  judge 
on  the  Bench  who  could  possibly 
have  uttered  them,  or  to  whom 
they  would  ever  bo  ascribed.   There 
is  something  extremely  chiffacteris- 
tic  in  those  idiomatic  phrases  made 
use  of  by  a  man,  especially  if  he  be 
one  of  strong  mind  or  peculiar  cha- 
racter.   They  mark  the  man's  men- 
tal traits  or  peculiarities  as  strikingly 
as  the  features  of  his  physiognomy, 
and  often  much  more  so.     They 
embody  in  a  single  word  or  phrase 
the  whole  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man, 
and  hit  him  off,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
photograph  does,  in  an  instant 

There  is  something  in  the  utter- 
ance and  manner  of  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  exactly  what  you  would 
imagine  in  a  man  not  physically 
strong,  with  a  voice  somewhat  weak 
and  a  constitution  impaired  by  ex- 
cessive study  and  enormous  prac- 
tice and  severe  intellectual  labour; 
with  a  spirit  greater  than  his 
strength ;  with  a  nature  exceedingly 
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Kcn^itive ;  with  a  mind  scholastic 
and  all  but  pedantic  in  its  tone,  and 
only  redeornod  from  j)odantr>'  by  tho 
forro  of  his  intellect;  with  a  tasto 
extremoly  fastidious  and  refined; 
with  a  turn  for  taciturnity  and  t<Tsc- 
noss  of  exj)ression ;  and  with  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  modesty  and  self- 
sufficiency,  tlio  eff^'ct  at  once  of 
consciousness  of  intellectual  power 
and  kno\vledfre,aiid  aconsttmtsenso 
of  tho  l)eauty  and  i)ropricty  of  humi- 
hty. 

Tho  result  of  all  these  physical 
and  mental  traits  is  that  ho  speaks 
at  first  in  a  nervous,  hesitating  kind 
of  way,  which,  however,  as  his  ideas 
flow  forth  freely  from  his  well- 
cultured  memory  and  richly-stored 
mind,  and  as  his  intellect  feels  its 
force  and  mastery  of  his  subject, 
becomes  moro  ra])id,  though  still 
with  a  nervous  kind  of  manner, 
and  every  now  and  then  with  a 
hesitation  not  the  result  of  any  do- 
lieiency  of  words,  but  of  a  fastidious 
choice  of  an  expres<<ion,  tho  choice 
being  often,  as  already  illustrat-ed, 
exceedingly  peculiar.  Tho  delivery 
is  hurried  and  ineffective,  and  never 
loses  its  air  of  hesitancy;  but  his 
manner  is  so  earnest  and  emphatic, 
and  witbal  so  calm  and  impas- 
Bioned,  so  thoroughly  intellectual 
in  its  tone,  its  correctness  so  ob- 
viously the  result  of  much  thought 
and  study,  deep  reflection,  and 
strong  and  clear  conviction,  that 
it  always  makes  an  impression: 
though  far  removed  from  oratory 
or  eloquence,  there  is  no  man  on 
tho  Bench  who  conveys  so  much 
earnestness  with  such  perfect  quiet- 
ness, such  strength  and  clearness 
of  conviction  without  the  least  ap- 
proach to  vehemence.  His  stylo  of 
speaking  is  the  most  purely  intel- 
lectual of  any  judge  on  the  common- 
law  Bench,  and,  to  revert  again  to 
our  previous  comparison,  it  reminds 
one  more  of  Sir  James  Wilde  than 
any  other  judge,  except  as  to  its 
nervous,  hurried  manner  of  deli- 
very; for  Sir  James  Wilde  is  firm 
and  fluent :  and  though  both  alike 
are,  as  already  observed,  disposed 
to  be  terse  in  expression,  he  is  more 
copious  than  Sir  James  Willes, 
whose  style  is  somewhat  moro 
severe  and  restrained;  and  &gain« 


{Sir  JaiJies  Willes  is  far  more  formal 
in  his  style. 

Sir  James  Willes's  formality  of 
manner  and  fondness  for  allusions 
to  ancient  learning  sometimes  add 
to  the  air  of  pedantry;  but  there 
is  no  man  in  reality  more  free  from 
it.  His  learning  is  genuine,  and 
there  is  no  judge  on  the  bench 
who  so  happily,  in  his  mind,  unites 
ancient  wisdom  with  modem  en- 
lightenment, and  blends  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  present.  He  has 
gathered  from  the  learning  of  pa^t 
ages  all  its  richest  treasures,  and 
he  applies  and  improves  them  to 
tho  practical  uses  of  the  present 
time.  It  was  this  property  of  bis 
mind  which  made  his  labours  so 
valuable  as  a  Common  Law  Com- 
missioner in  improving  our  system 
of  civil  procedure. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  judicial 
character  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
which  will  commend  him  to  our  &ir 
readers  and  to  all  generons-mmded 
men,  and  perhaps  goes  a  great  way 
to  qualify  him  for  the  Divorce  Court, 
and  that  is,  a  chivalrous  feeling  for 
woman,  a  deep  sense  of  her  worth, 
a  warm  sympathy  for  her  trials,  a 
kind  indulgence  for  her  failings,  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  at 
her  wrongs.  Let  any  man  who  has 
in  any  way  beliaved  badly  to  a 
woman  beware  how  he  comes  for 
trial  before  Sir  James  Willes,  for  it 
will  go  hardly  with  him.  He  is 
never  more  severe  in  his  sentences 
than  in  such  cases.  He  idways 
'  leans  to  woman's  side,'  and  if  tbe 
case  is  doubtful,  is  disposed  to  give 
it  against  the  man.  He  is  '  to  her 
&ults  a  little  blind,  and  to  her  vir- 
tues very  kind,'  He  always  remem- 
bers that  she  is  tbe  '  weaker  vessel,' 
and  that  it  is  for  man  to  protect 
her,  not  to  wrong  her  or  injure  her ; 
and  if  a  man,  in  his  opinion,  has 
clearly  behaved  badly  to  a  woman 
he  will  do  his  best  to  punish  him 
for  it ;  not,  of  course,  by  warping 
the  law,  he  is  &r  too  conscientions 
and  strict  in  his  ideas  of  law  to  do 
that ;  but  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  facts,  and  it  is  plain  the  woman 
has  at  all  events  been  badly  treated, 
it  will  go  hardly  with  the  man  if  he 
is  tried  before  Sk  James  Willes. 
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He  is  always,  in  cases  where  women 
are  the  prosecutors,  especially  if 
yoimg  women  or  girls,  exceedingly 
tender,  considerate,  and  delicate  in 
his  tone  towards  ihem,  and  while 
perfectly  just,  he  does  his  best  for 
them;  and  this  is  so  whether  the 
matter  be  civil  or  criminal.  In  this 
he  differs  greatly  from  some  other 
judges,  whose  tone  towards  women 
on  such  occasions  shows  that  they 
don't  believe  in  women,  and  that 
their  disposition  is  i^gainst  them. 
Very  far  otherwise  is  it  with  Sir 
James  Willes.  The  inclination  of 
some  of  his  brethren  is  always  to 
treat  woman  as  the  tempter ;  he  is 
more  disposed  to  regard  her  as  the 
sufferer,  and  as  falling  a  prey  to  the 
temptations  of  the  stronger  sex. 
His  idea  always  is,  that  a  man, 
being  stronger,  should  protect  a 
woman,  if  need  be,  even  against 
herself,  not  betray  her  or  ever  take 
advantage  of  her  fondness  for  him. 
Hence  he  is  very  much  against  the 
man  in  cases  ot  seduction  or  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage.  '  If  a  man 
misleads  and  ruins  a  young  woman,' 
he  said  once,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind, '  he  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  it'  The  jury  took  the  hint  and 
gave  large  damages.  The  words 
were  few  and  simple,  but  they  were 


uttered  with  that  nervous,  hurried 
anphasis  which  perhaps  betokens 
strong  feeling  as  much  as  eloquence, 
and  tiiey  had  the  same  effect.  So 
on  another  occasion,  a  most  remark- 
able case  of  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  where  the  excuse  was  that 
the  young  man's  mother  did  not 
like  the  girl.  '  Gentlemen.'  said  the 
judge  to  the  jury,  '  if  a  man  has 
promised  to  marry  a  young  woman, 
he  ought  to  marry  her.'  What  could 
be  more  simple,  and,  to  read,  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  more  tame  ? 
But  these  few  simple  words  were 
uttered  with  all  that  peculiar  air  of 
suppressed  feeling  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  him,  and  they  had  an 
immense  effect,  as  the  verdict 
showed,  for  the  jury  gave  2500/. 
damages,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
known.  These  instances  may  suf- 
fice to  show  that  Sir  James  Willes 
has  that  sympathy  for  the  fair  sex 
which  men  of  generous  minds 
usually  have,  and  which  certainly 
that  sex  will  consider,  to  say  the 
least,  no  small  qualification  for  the 
ofl&ce  of  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
especially  as  it  is  controlled  by  a 
most  severe  and  perlect  sense  of 
justice. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

'  BLOOD  IS  TmCKER  THAN  WAT£B.* 


SIX  yeaiB  ago,  when  Fato  hod 
graciously  bestowed  that  whito 
eleplmnt  Marian  upon  Mr.  Sutton, 
ho  had  made  an  earnest  but  fruit- 
less attempt  to  arouse  her  interest 
on  behalf  of  some  members  of  his 
own  family.  His  father  and  mother 
were  dead,  but  his  brothers  and  a 
sister  were  alive  and  in  high  health, 
and  anything  but  corresponding 
circumstances.  Miirk  had  been,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  sucocv^sful  one  of 
the  family.  The  rest  had  laid  their 
respective  talents  up  in  u  spirit  of 
over-caution  that  had  kept  lioth 
excitement  and  wealth  from  their 
doors.  They  had  all  given  vent  to 
warning  sounds,  and  been  ready 
with  fluent  prognostications  of  evil 
things  to  come  for  him  when  Mark 
commenced  the  speculations  that 
eventually  floated  himontofortuna 
They  had  stood  afar  off  from  him, 
prophesying  that  he  would  go  up 
like  a  rocket,  perhaps,  and  down 
like  its  stick  surely,  and  had  gene- 
rally been  sententious  and  given 
to  declaring  that  the  paths  their 
parents  trod,  and  the  lives  their 
parents  led,  and  the  modest  com- 
petencies their  parents  made,  were 
good  and  great  enough  for  them. 

But  when  Mark  succeeded — when 
he  went  up  like  the  before-quoted 
rocket,  and  seemed  very  unlikely 
ever  to  come  down  again,  they  for- 
gave him  for  having  falsified  their 
predictions,  and  affably  borrowed 
money  of  him  wherewith  to  increase 
their  own  businesses,  and  were  alto- 
gether affectionate,  and  much  im- 
bued with  the  family  mind  towards 
him,  as  was  fit  and  wise. 

Mark  Sutton  being  a  plain,  prac- 
tical man,  opposed  nnconsciously  to 
vain  expectations  of  people  being 
nobler  than  they  were,  accepted  the 
change  in  the  firaternal  sentiments 
towards  himself,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  reasonable  off- 
spring of  common  sense  and  expe- 
diency. He  knew  that  they  had 
all  thought  him  wrong  in  bygone 


days.  He  knew  that  they  had  been 
wrong  in  tliinking  this,  and  he 
know  that  they  knew  that  bo  knew 
it.  But  he  took  his  triumph  meekly, 
and  never  reminded  them  of  any- 
thing that  they  evidently  wished  to 
forgot,  and  altogether  conducted 
himself  for  awhile  quite  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ideal  rich  relation  of 
romance. 

His  only  sister  had  married  a 
farmer  and  grazier  of  the  name  of 
Bowden— a  man  who  was  rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  who  com- 
manded a  good  market  He  had 
died  shortly  before  Mark  Sutton's 
marriage  with  IVIiss  Talbot,  leaving 
his  widow  and  four  children  (all 
girls)  amply  provided  for,  under  a 
will  of  which  Mark  Sutton,  who 
was  also  his  nieces'  guardian,  was 
sole  executor.  Shortly  after  Bow- 
den's  death  Mark  Sutton  married, 
and  made  that  earnest  attempt 
which  has  been  chronicled  to  inte- 
rest Marian  in  his  relations— prin- 
cipally in  Mrs.  Bowden  and  her 
daughters.  And  Marian  mutely  re- 
fused to  be  interested,  and  Mark 
tacitly  accepted  her  decision. 

Still  though  his  sister  girded 
against  him  garrulously  down  in 
her  own  locality  in  the  heart  of  a 
midland  county,  for  letting  his  'fine 
lady  wife  wean  him  from  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,'  the  management  of 
her  affairs  continued  in  his  hands, 
and  her  store  increased.  From  time 
to  time  he  borrowed  money  of  her, 
money  which  was  always  quickly 
returned  with  heavy  interest;  and 
at  length  he  persuaded  her  to  let 
him  speculate  on  her  account,  which 
she  did,  until  at  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  this  story  the  well-to-do 
widow  had  become  a  very  wealthy 
one. 

When  Mr.  Bowden  died  his  eldest 
daughter,  a  sharp  littlo  girl  of 
twelve,  had  been  removed  from 
school  'to  bo  a  comfort'  to  her 
mother.  In  sober  truth,  Mrs.  Bow- 
dec  stood  in  no  special  need  of  par- 
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tCeoIar  comfort  at  this  jonctnre,  for 
the  deceased  Mr.  Bo  wden  had  never 
been  much  more  than  the  bread- 
^vinnertoher;  andshewasawcnnan 
blessed  with  a  somid  digestion,  a 
good  appetite,  and  an  aptitude  for 
finding  consolation  in  solid  com* 
forts.  But  she  was  a  decorous 
woman,  one  who  never  put  herself 
up  in  the  slightest  degree  against 
public  opinion.  So  when  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  little  country  town 
where  she  lived  told  her  'she  must 
live  for  her  children  now/  and  two 
or  three  of  her  neighbours  added 
that  if  they  were  in  her  place  they 
'  would  have  Elly  home ;  none  could 
say  how  much  better  she  would  feel 
if  she  kept  the  dear  child  under  her 
own  eye ' — when  these  things  had 
been  duly  said,  and  enforced  with 
the  sighs  and  shakes  of  the  head 
tiiat  are  ordinarily  and  judiciously 
brought  to  bear  on  the  bereaved, 
Mrs.  Bowden  took  Elly  home,  and 
at  once  ceased  to  think  of  her  object 
in  doing  so. 

Her  uncle  and  guardian  agreed 
to  the  plan,  thinking  perhaps  that 
he  could  do  nothing  else,  since  his 
wife  had  made  it  impossible  for 
other  than  mere  business  relations 
to  exist  between  his  sister  and  him- 
selL  So  without  let  or  hindrance 
Miss  Bowden  came  home  from 
school,  and  grew  up  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  country  town— grew  up 
just  what  might  have  been  expected 
irom  her  parentage,  her  wealth,  and 
the  liberty  she  ei^'oyed. 

Kow  it  happened  that  though 
Mark  Sutton  was  much  older  in 
years,  and  far  more  experienced  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  than  Edgar 
Talbot,  that  the  latter  had  obtained 
a  business  ascendancy  over  his 
brother-in-law— an  ascendancy  of  a 
marked  and  positive  character — an 
ascendancy  which  Mr.  Edgar  Talbot 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  when  it 
suited  his  purposo.  It  had  suited 
his  purpose  lately  to  raise  heavy 
sums  of  money  from  Mark  Sutton, 
and  additionally  to  make  Mark  a 
sort  of  partaier  in  his  ventures. 
What  those  ventures  were  need  not 
be  told  here.  It  would  be  easy  to 
introduce  &cts  connected  with  the 
Stock  Exchange— easy  to  employ 
technicalities  in  describing  them— 
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easy  to  pad  this  story  with  any 
quantity  of  business  matter,  but  I 
shall  refrain  firom  doing  so.  The 
high  stakes  for  which  Edgar  Talbot 
was  playing  were  a  brilliant,  unas- 
sailable social  position,  and  a  power 
of  influencing  divers  governments 
through  their  treasuries.  The  alter- 
nations of  his  luck  will  be  marked, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
each  card  as  he  plays  it. 

The  last  eflEort  of  this  embryo 
Eothschild*s  mind  over  Mjr.  Sutton 
resulted  in  the  latter  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  loan  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Bowden.  He  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  would  accede 
willingly  to  his  proposition.  The 
fortune  her  husband  had  left  had 
been  more  than  doubled  by  her 
brother's  judicious  investments.  But 
Mrs.  Bowden  was  a  cautious  woman, 
and  now  that  it  had  come  to  Mark 
wanting  to  borrow  a  very  heavy 
sum  of  her,  she  suffered  no  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  the  luck  that 
had  hitherto  attended  his  specula- 
tions on  her  behalf  to  intervene,  but 
resolved  not  to  give  him  a  favour- 
able answer  until  she  had  seen  him, 
learnt  his  views,  understood  his 
plans,  and  won  through  his  wife  an 
introduction  into  society  for  Miss 
Bowden. 

London  life— at  least  the  London 
life  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton— 
loomed  largely  in  the  atmosphere  of 
that  little  country  town  where  Mrs. 
Bowden  lived.  Partly  through  ig- 
norance, and  partly  through  pride, 
she  overrated  the  position  of  Mark 
and  his  wife.  In  his  quiet,  unob- 
trusive way  he  had  put  Marian  before 
his  own  people  as  a  star  of  great 
magnitude;  and  so  Mrs.  Bowden, 
away  out  of  reach  of  the  crucible 
where  Mrs.  Sutton's  pretensions 
could  be  tested,  fell  into  error  re- 
specting her  sister-in-law,  and  pic- 
tured her  as  one  of  the  most  brilr 
liant,  persistent,  and  powerful  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  and  feshion.  It 
may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Bowden*s 
notions  as  to  the  career  run  by  ono 
of  these  iavoured  beings  had  been 
gathered  from  a  diligent  perusal 
of  the  novels  of  the  silver  fork 
school.  What  added  pungency  to 
the  desire  she  had  to  introduce 
Elly  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  was  tho  hoMcl 
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she  had  that  throtxffh  that  lady's 
inflnence  Ellen  woula  marry  well — 
at  any  rate,  be  indTiced  to  forget  an 
old  friend  who  had  grown  up  ToTing 
and  loved  by  her. 

So  when  Mark  Satton  asked  a 
good  big  &yonr  of  her,  she  deter- 
mined to  make  the  granting  of  it 
well  worth  her  own  while. 

•  Before  I  lend  the  money  to  you, 
I  shonid  like  to  haye  a  conversation 
with  yon.  It  wonld  be  idle  to  seek 
to  draw  Mrs.  Mark  and  yon  ont  of 
the  gay  vortex  by  inviting  yon  here, 
so  I  shall  take  Elly  np  to  London 
for  a  month,  starting  to-morrow, 
when  we  shall  have  opportunities 
of  meeting.' 

Then  she  went  on  to  give  him 
her  London  address— a  good  &mily 
hotel  in  Piccadilly,  for  it  was  no 
part  of  her  plan  to  force  herself 
upon  him  at  his  house  until  he 
entreated  her  to  come. 

He  had  received  this  letter  (only 
the  housemaid  who  lighted  the  fii^ 
the  following  morning  with  the  torn 
copies  of  it  knew  what  it  had  cost 
Mrs.  Bowden  in  the  inditing)  on  the 
day  that  witnessed  the  Lyons'  ad- 
vent at  Edgar  Talbot's  house. 
Buiing  the  evening  he  had  com- 
municated the  contents  of  it  to 
Edgar,  adding  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  it  yet  to  Marian,  as 
she  shrank  firom  all  association  with 
his  family. 

'She  must  get  over  that  Maeiy 
fine  folly  in  this  case/  her  brother 
said,  ahnost  harshly;  'you  must 
make  Marian  civil  to  your  sister.' 
Then  he  took  Mrs.  Bowden's  note 
and  glanced  over  it  again,  sneering 
and  laughing  to  himself  at  that 
phrase  about  the  'gay  vortex,'  and 
added, '  she  comes  up  to-day,  I  see ; 
you  must  make  Manan  call  on  her 
td-morrow.' 

Somehow  or  other  it  hurt  Mark 
Sutton  to  hear  this  tone  used  about 
his  wife,  even  by  her  own  brother. 
'  I  will  ask  her  to  do  it,'  he  answered, 
curtly. 

'Ask  her,  and  yon  know  what 
L'^e*ll  say,  or  at  least  what  she  will 
look  if  you  "  ask  "  her  in  that  tone ; 
you  must  make  her  do  it^  Mark.' 

•That  I  cannot' 

•Then  I  can.' 

Edgar  Talbdt  spoke  abruptly  and 


imperiously,  and  Mark  Sutton  hid 
to  &11  back  upon  the  old,  eve^ 
recurring  situation  of  aoeeuting 
what  Edgar  had  spokdn,  in  dread 
lest  he  should  speak  still  worse 
things.  It  was  always  well  withia 
the  bounds  of  probability  that 
l^fl.yii^T>  might  have  been  guilty  of 
some  act  of  folly  with  which  her 
brother  was  acquainted,  though  her 
husband  was  not 

'If  her  regard  for  me'  (Mark 
Sutton  spoke  in  a  very  low,  humble 
tone), '  If  her  regard  for  me  prompts 
her  to  please  me  by  calling  on  my 
sister,  I  i^U  be  grateful  to  her; 
but  I  will  not  coerce  her.' 

He  spoke  so  decidedly  that  Edgar 
Talbot  said  no  more  to  him  about 
the  matter.  But  the  followiBg  day 
— long  before  Mrs.  Lyon  had  got 
herself  and  her  scruples  under  weigh 
for  the  studio— Mr.  Talbot  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  made 
her  see  the  propriety  not  so  much 
of  calling  on  Mrs.  Bowden*  without 
delay*  as  of  obliging  him. 

'You  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  then  I  hope,  for  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  know  who  else  to  ask/  she 
said,  scornfully.  To  Which  he  re- 
plied— 

' Oh, nonsense!  that  sort  of  tiling 
is  all  nonsense :  women's  minds  are 
always  miming  on  the  necessity  for 
organizing  dreary  social  gatherings. 
You  need  not  ask  me  or  anyone  else 
to  meet  them— only  be  civil  to 
them.' 

'How?' 

•  That  I  leave  to  yon/  he  reph'ed, 
rising  up  to  go  away.  '  I  only  tell 
you  to  lose  no  time  about  it' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton, instead  of  goiug  to  the  studio, 
went  to  call  on  her  husband's  sister. 

It  was  as  about  as  distasteful  an 
employment  as  could  possibly  have 
been  conceived  for  her  by  her  worst 
onemy.  The  widow  was  £Btf  from 
being  the  most  terrible  part  of  the 
trial  to  Marian.  Mrs.  Bowden  was 
a  happy,  hearty,  large,  buxom  wo- 
man, who  made  a  merit  of  and 
revelled  in  her  lack  of  refinement. 
She  was  honest,  outspoken,  healthy, 
and  aggressively  hi^-^pirited  and 
hilarious.  There  was  a  touch  of 
sly  humour  in  the  way  she  amae 
manifest  her  pcifuct  undoEStandiiig 
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of  the  cAtEsod  which  had  bronghf 
Mrs.  Mark  to  call  upon  her  at  last ; 
and  Marian  recogiuaed  this  tonch 
and  ^predated  it  aa  a  species  of 
ctroning  insight  into  other  people's 
feelings  that  was  twin  to  her  own. 
Moreover,  for  herself,  Mrs.  Bowden 
wanted  nothing  of  the  fair,  selfish 
lady,  whose  power  of  giving  was 
gained  entirely  from  Mrs.  Bowden's 
brother.  A  conrse  of  shopping, 
methodical  and  unceasing  during 
the  week,  and  a  conrse  of  mnsical 
services  at  one  of  the  chnrches  most 
celebrated  for  its  chohr  on  Sundays, 
was  all  Mrs.  Bowden  desired  for 
herself  in  the  way  of  metropolitan 
gaiety.  Bnt  she  asked  for  more 
than  these  things  for  her  daughter. 

The  girl  was  standing  by  the 
window  when  Mrs.  Bowden  came 
into  the  room,  looking  out  upon  the 
ceaseless  stir  and  excitement  in 
which  she  had  no  share,  and  half 
wishing  herself  at  home  again, 
where  every  spot  had  its  interest, 
and  every  hour  its  occupation  for 
her.  She  looked  out  upon  a 
butcher^s  shop,  a  publishing  office, 
and  a  cab-stand.  There  was  no* 
thing  visible  of  the  glory  and 
grandeur,  of  the  beauty  and  foshion 
of  which  she  had  heard  and  read. 
The  high  street  ot  their  own  little 
country  town  could  show  them 
bnghter  and  more  seductive  shop 
windows  than  any  she  could  see 
from  her  post  of  observation  in  this 
excellent  famWj  hotel.  Overladen 
omnibuses— they  seemed  overladen 
to  her— horribly-horsed  cabs,  and 
long  lines  of  earnest,  anxious-look- 
ing  pedestrians!  The  heart  of  the 
country  girl  sank  down  as  she 
looked  out  on  these  things,  and  felt 
despondently  that  she  had  nothing 
brighter  before  her  for  a  month. 
As  this  conviction  smote  her,  '  Mrs. 
Sutton'  was  announced,  and  she 
turned  and  acknowledged  that  some- 
thing brighter  was  before  her  al- 
ready. 

Marian  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. Picture  her  now  as  she 
came  in  with  a  bright,  light,  rose 
tint  on  her  cheeks,  the  effect  of  the 
winter  air  and  of  annoyance  that 
was  hardly  subdued.  She  looked 
pretty,  graceful,  smooth.  There 
was  a  promise  about  her  appearance 


of  those  better  things  which  Miss 
Bowden  had  vaguely  expected  ix% 
find  in  London.  She  welcomed 
them,  and  raade  manifest  her  senso 
of  the  relati<M»hip  that  existed  be- 
tween them  in  a  i^w  simple  words 
that  seemed  to  Elly  Bowden  the 
perfection  of  sound.  Mrs.  Sutton 
was  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cool 
to  them.  She  had,  in  truth,  mado  a 
little  study  of  the  manner  it  would 
be  advisable  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  she  was  perfect  in  ner 
port,  hard  as  it  was  for  her  to  play 
to  such  an  audience. 

To  the  girl  who  turned  from  the 
window  to  meet  her,  Mrs.  Sutton 
took  a  contemptuous  dishfco  at  onco. 
Theoretically  she  had  always  de- 
spised the  Bowdens,  and  held  aloof 
from  them,  as  has  been  seen,  and 
now  at  sight  of  them  she  declared 
to  hersalf  that  her  theory  was  jus- 
tified. There  was  no  appeal  against 
that  decision,  no  softening  influence 
in  the  mother's  evident  pleasure, 
and  the  girl's  evident  gratitude  to 
her  for  having  come  at  all.  She 
contrasted  Miss  Bowdra's  healthy, 
mottled,  plump  cheeks  with  her 
own  little,  delicate,  fair  face;  and 
when  the  girl  put  a  great,  hearty, 
rather  red  hand  out  to  her,  Mrs. 
Sutton  had  strong  need  to  remember 
all  her  brother's  injunctions  beforo 
she  could  bring  herself  to  touch  it 
with  cordiality. 

'  I  bring  a  message  from  Mark ; 
he  will  give  me  an  hour  here  alone 
to  get  acquainted  with  you,  and 
then  he  will  call  for  me,'  she 
said,  turning  to  the  beaming  Mrs. 
Bowden,  who  forgave  the  estrange- 
ment at  once,  after  a  generous 
foshion  that  Marian  would  have 
thought  utterly  incompatible  with 
her  sister-in-law's  manner  and  pro- 
vincialisms, had  she  given  herself 
to  the  consideraticm  of  such  triflmg 
causes  and  efifects.  And  then  Mrs. 
Bowden,  after  declaring  that  she 
'  should  be  glad  to  see  her  brother 
at  any  time,'  grew  affectionately 
communicative  to  his  herald,  nntii 
Mrs.  Sutton  had  to  strengthen  her- 
self by  the  reflection  that  an  hour  is 
only  sixty  minutes,  and  that '  every- 
thing  must  come  to  an  end.' 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Bowden  made  an 
exouse  for  banishing  her  daughter 
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for  a  while,  in  ofder  that  she  might 
disonfis  some  of  her  own  hopes  eon- 
oeming  Ellen  and  Ellen's  character 
with  tibe  new  lelatiye,  about  whose 
magically  refining  tonoh  Mrs.  Bow- 
den  permitted  herself  to  be  yery 
hopeful. 

'  Is  that  your  eldest  daiighter?' 
Mrs.  Sutton  inquired,  as  Miss  Bow- 
den  went  away  from  the  room, 
reluctantly,  in  obedience  to  the 
maternal  behest,  to  search  for  some- 
thing that  she  bid  grave  doubts  as 
to  her  mother  having  brought  with 
her,  and  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  her 
mother  not  wanting.  Mrs.  Sutton 
made  this  inquiry  in  order  that  it 
might  be  understood  that  she  had 
never  pursued  tbe  subject  of  Mark's 
relations  with  keen  interest  In 
fact,  she  was  keeping  the  '  word  of 
promise'  she  had  given  Edgar 
Talbot  '  to  the  ear,  and  breaking 
it  to  the  sense '  in  that  there  was 
nothing  tangible  in  her  maimer,  of 
which  Mrs.  Bowden,  a  woman  who 
was  acute  enough  in  her  feelings, 
could  take  hold  and  complain  even 
to  her  own  heart  about;  so  she 
answered  now  in  perfectly  good 
faith 

*  Yes,  my  eldest,  and  though  I 
say  it,  who  shouldn't  say  it— though 
why  a  mother  shouldn't  I  have 
never  been  quite  sure— as  good  a 
girl  as  ever  lived ;  foolish  as  young 
people  will  be,  you  know,  my  dear, 
very  foolish  indeed.' 

'Indeed,'  Mrs.  Sutton  replied, 
with  the  fJEuntest  possible  accent  of 
interest. 

•Yes,'  Mrs.  Bowden  responded 
warmly,  to  even  that  faint  tone  of 
interest,  for  her  heart  was  wholly 
with  her  children,  and  she  grew 
very  thoroughly  in  earnest  the  in- 
stant aught  concerning  them  was 
mooted.  Then  she  went  on  to  tell 
how  EUy  had  given  her  heart  to 
the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of 
theirs,  a  '  young  man  who  was  de- 
serving enough,  but  who  came  of  a 
stock  who  never  could  do  more 
than  pay  their  way,  and  whose  way 
was  a  hard  one.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  John  Wilmot,'  she 
added;  and  Mrs.  Sutton  looked 
serene  indifference  to  anything  that 
could  possibly  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  or  in  malice  against  him. 


*  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  John 
Wilmot,  but  Elly  might  do  bettei^ 
and  she  will  get  to  feel  that  after 
seeing  more  of  you/ 

In  a  moment  the  indirect  flattery 
made  its  mark.  The  insatiable, 
grasping  vanity  of  the  woman  who 
listened,  made  the  commonplaoe 
words  of  the  one  who  spoke  dan- 
gerous, and  productive  of  evil  con- 
sequences. Mrs.  Sutton  liked  to 
feel  that  in  her  more  graceful  pre- 
sence was  the  power  of  making  a 
true-hearted,  contented  girl  feeble 
and  dissatisfied.  There  would  be  a 
double  satisfaction  in  doing  this. 
She  would  at  once  revenge  herself 
on  these  peoi)le  for  being  connected 
with  her  (in  itself  an  unpardonable 
audacity),  and  she  would  prove  to 
her  husmmd  and  her  astute  brother 
Edgar  that  they  had  erred  in  forc- 
ing this  personal  oonununicatioD 
upon  her.  There  was  nothing 
Mrs.  Sutton  liked  better  than  hnrt- 
ing  some  one  else  when  she  wis 
offended.  If  she  could  make  the 
offender  suffer,  it!  was  good,  if  she 
could  not,  she  would  in  some  way 
wound  the  next  nearest,  and  be 
satisfied.  These  Bowdens  were  in- 
nocent of  all  wrong  towards  her 
(save  the  original  one  of  being  her 
husband's  km);  but  not  the  less 
did  she  mean  to  make  tiiem  smart 
if  she  could  do  so  with  such  a  smil- 
ing exterior  as  would  save  her  from 
bemg  found  out 

*  When  j)eople  put  themselves 
out  of  then:  proper  places  it  serves 
them  right  if  they  suffer  for  it»* 
Mrs.  Sutton  thought  placidly,  as  she 
sat  and  listened  to  Mrs-Bowden's 
hopeful  predictions  concerning  the 
future  of  her  daughter,  if  by  any 
happy  chance  John  Wilmot  could 
be  put  out  of  her  head.  The 
thought  that  she  could  deftly  pat 
in  a  few  refining  touches  of  sorrow- 
ful experience  on  the  canvas  of 
Elly's  life,  ahnost  reconciled  tbe 
elegant  aunt  to  the  prospect  of  tbe 
companionship  of  the  inelegant 
niece  for  a  time.  The  girl  had, 
during  their  short  colloquy,  be- 
trayed something  like  a  genuine 
love  for  the  home  and  the  friends 
she  had  so  recently  left;  and  this 
had  roused  a  spirit  of  antagoninn 
in  Marian,  who  had  not  a  genuine 
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love  for  anything  saye  hersalt 
'If  they  fozoe  her  npon  me  she 
shall  go  home  and  find  her  John 
Wilmofe  tame,  dnil,  and  onprofit- 
able/  Marian  thought,  when  Mrs. 
Bowden  had  finished  her  nnwise 
revelations.  ^They  will  all  bore  her, 
and  she  will  never  bo  fit  for  any- 
thing better,  and  it  will  serve  her 
right  for  patting  herself  ont  of  her 
proper  place/  It  wonld  have  been 
malevolence  on  the  part  of  an  old, 
tigly,  nnattzactive  woman  to  harbour 
snch  thonghta  as  these.  For  the 
wording  of  less  hnrtfcd  ones  old 
women  have  straggled  in  horse- 
ponds,  and  been  otherwise  tortured 
by  their  more  enlightened  fellows 
as  witches,  dangerous  to  the  oom« 
mnnity.  Bat  Marian  Satton  '  was 
iSiiir  and  young  and  beautifal  ex< 
ceedingly;'  moreover,  she  did  not 
word  her  thoughts,  nor  did  she 
suJSer  the  reflection  of  ihem  to  ap- 
pear on  her  &ce  as  they  rippled 
through  her  mind.  Both  Mrs. 
Bowden  and  Ellen  were  debghted 
with  her,  and  with  the  suggestive 
half-promises  she  made  of  future 
intercourse  —  delighted  with  and 
charmed  by  her  long  before  Mark 
Sutton  came  to  fetch  her  and  wel- 
come them. 

There  was  rather  a  fuller  ezhi* 
bition  of  fiunily  feeling  made  when 
he  arrived.  Mrs.  Bowden  had  re- 
strained herself  with  difficulty  be- 
fore, but  when  he  came  she  would 
ask  what  he  thought  of  Elly  ?  and 
point  out  in  what  respect  that 
young  lady  resembled  the  Suttu^^ 
more  than  the  Bowdens.  'She 
favours  her  father  about  the  eyes, 
and  her  hands  are  the  same  shape 
as  his;  but  in  all  else  I  see  oxa 
mother  in  her,  don't  you,  Mark?* 
Mrs.  Bowden  asked,  looking  with 
affBctionate,  admiring  ^es  on  the 
blooming,  buxom  girl,  who  lapsed 
into  awkward  consciousness  of  a 
terribly  crushing  nature  under  the 
ill-advised  observations.  It  worried 
Miss  Bowden  and  nearly  made  her 
cry  to  see  Mrs.  Sutton's  eyes  settle 
npon  the  hands  quoted,  and  travel 
slowly  over  their  length  and  breadth. 
They  grew  redder  and  thicker  while 
the  tour  of  inspection  lasted.  The 
handsome  ring  the  girl  wore  seemed 
to  make  the  finger  it  was  upon 


stand  out  in  cruelly  (strong  relief, 
in  a  way  it  had  never  done  before, 
poor  Eliy  could  have  vowed.  Miss 
Bowden's  sole  previous  experience 
of  great  ladies  (in  her  amiable  ig- 
noranoe  she  placed  Mrs.  Sutton  at 
once  in  her  list)  had  been  gained 
from  the  squire's  wife  down  at  Bay- 
ford,  a  kindly  old  lady,  before  whom 
Elly  never  trembled  and  distrusted 
her  own  hands.  But  this  remem- 
brance brought  her  no  relief  now, 
as  she  sat  wondering  what  it  was 
that  made  her  so  difGarent  to  her 
nncle'Bwife. 

CHAPTER  XL 

BBLF-DKCXPnON. 

The  winter  months  wore  away, 
speedily  for  some  of  these  people 
whose  fortunes  we  are  following, 
slowly  for  others,  surely  for  all.  Mn. 
Lyon,  for  instance,  found  the  li£d 
she  had  undertaken  to  lead  for  Miss 
T^bofs  benefit  very  different  to  that 
which  she  had  anticipated  leading. 
There  was  less  variety,  less  excite- 
ment, less  dining  out  and  dinner 
giving,  less  dressing,  less  dancing, 
less  amusements  ^together,  and, 
consequently,  less  occasion  for  her 
to  urge  &int  protests  against  dissi- 
pation than  she  had  confidently 
looked  forward  to  being  able  to  do. 
Accordingly  sometimes  the  hours 
lagged,  and  the  days  seemed  long, 
and  everything  a  mistake.  On  the 
other  hand,  Blanche,  also,  found  it  all 
Tery  different  to  her  preconceived 
fears.  Now  that  Mr.  Talbot  had 
established  Mrs.  Lyon  as  Trixy's 
chaperone  and  guardian  angel  in 
society,  he  seemed  quite  contented 
to  keep  Trixy  very  much  out  of 
society.  In  short,  he  instituted  a 
quiet,  regular  routine,  which  Blanche 
saw  established  with  very  great 
pleasure,  and  which  she  helped  very 
materially  to  majntain  in  unbroken 
integrity. 

'I  have  a  good  deal  on  my  mind, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  go  and  stand 
about  on  other  people's  staircases 
just  now;  you  must  go  without  me, 
Trixy,'  Edgar  Talbot  said  to  his 
sister,  when  an  invitation  for  the 
whole  parfy  (which  Mrs.  Sutton  had 
procured  for  them)  arrived,  shortly 
after  Mis.  Lyon  and  her  daughter 
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had  come  to  live  with  them.  '  Nor 
do  I,  not  a  bit,  Edgar/  Trixy  had 
replied,  eagerly.  Then  Miss  Talbot 
had  gone  on  to  give  her  Inrother 
several  excellent  and  nnanswerablo 
reasons  against  her  going  ont  for 
awhile.  And  he  being  glad  to 
keep  his  home  circle  intact,  accepted 
them  after  a  brief  protest 

'But  the  Lyons!  It's  not  fair  to 
cage  Miss  Lyon  here  in  solitude/  he 
said  to  his  sister. 

Trixy  moved  her  shoulders  with  a 
little,  impatient  gesture.  Sometliing 
had  made  the  girl  veiy  clear-sighted 
about  many  matters ;  and  she  saw, 
as  in  a  crystal  ball,  that  Blanche 
Lyon  was  as  averse,  or  rather  as  in- 
different, to  misceliaoeouB  gatherings 
as  she  was  herself.  Miss  Talbot 
accounted  for  this  fact  very  readily 
and  very  bitterly,  when  she  con- 
descended to  take  counsel  of  herself 
concerning  it  The  two  young 
painters— the  genuine  artist,  and 
the  dashing  amateur— were  not 
about  in  the  set  to  which  Edgar  and 
the  Suttons  had  access;  'and  she 
only  cares  to  meet  her  cousin/ 
Trixy  thought,  indignantly,  as  she 
Answered — 

'  Oh,  a  home  life  suits  the  Lyons 
best :  they  say  so.  Pray  don't  think 
of  them.' 

But  Edgar  did  think  of  them,  or, 
at  least,  of  one  of  them,  and  pleased 
himself  harmlessly  by  thinking  what 
a  good  tiling  it  was  that  'a  home 
life  suited  them  best ;'  it  suited  him 
best  too.  When  some  of  his  ships 
came  home— when  some  of  tne 
schemes  now  trembling  in  the  balance 
between  failure  and  success  were 
assured  of  the  latter— when,  in  fact, 
the  scores  of  brilliant  probabilities 
that  had  rather  overset  his  judg- 
ment of  late,  and  made  him  rash, 
resolved  themselves  into  accom- 
plished facts— then  he  would  speed 
his  wooing,  and  Blanche  Lyon  and 
he  would  have  a  home  lite  worth 
living. 

So  he  thought  and  hoped  and 
planned  for  the  future,  and  mean- 
while tried  to  be  very  well  satisBed 
with  things  as  they  were.  Blanche 
Lyon  was  evidently  becoming  in- 
terested in  him,  he  felt.  She  showed 
it  in  the  thousand  delicate,  minute, 
almost  imperceptible  ways  in  which 


a  refined  woman  can  show  it,  he  as- 
sured himself.  She  was  interested 
in  his  family,  interested  even  in  that 
praiseworthy  but  minor  matter  oi 
nis  brother^s  success.  In  a  conver- 
sation she  had  with  him  one  day— a 
conversation  in  whidti  she  was  quite 
carried  out  of  the  customary  calm 
which  marked  her  demeanour  to- 
wards him — ^Bhe  spoke  out  some  of 
her  thoughts  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Talbof  s  works  in  a  way  that 
nearly  cured  Edgar  of  his  jealousy 
of  the  fornaor.  'You  compare  them  1 
You  actually  compare  tnemP  she 
said,  in  the  petulant  tone  of  one  who 
is  stung  out  of  all  power  of  proving 
the  comparison  odious  J^its  hav- 
ing been  made  at  all.  'Tneyareon 
such  different  levels  that  you  must 
puU  one  up  or  drag  the  other  down 
in  doing  it:  ifs  not  £BLii  to  your 
brother. 

'  The  lime  has  not  arrived,  in  your 
estimation,  then,  for  Caesar  to  be 
praised  without  derogating  from 
l*ompey,' 

'Your  quotation  hardly  fits  the 
subject  If  you  do  not  feel  what  I 
do  about  it,  Mr.  Talbot,  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  and  teach  you.  I  appre- 
ciate all  Frank  Bathurst  has  done, 
and  is  trying  to  do,  and  thinks  he  is 
trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is  very 
good  of  him,  in  a  way,  to  make  the 
attempt  to  be  something  more  than 
other  people  have  made  him ;  and  I 
hope  his  picture  will  be  well  hung 
and  well  mentioned,  and  then  he 
car  goon  painting  and  having  some- 
thing to  think  about;  but  ifs 
absurd  to  compare  him  with  your 
brother.' 

She  was  a  woman  who  emphasised 
her  words  ever  so  slightly,  often 
laying  the  stress  in  the  wrong  plaoe. 
In  this  case  she  rather  softly 
breathed  upon  than  emphasised  the 
last  word  but  one  of  her  sentence. 
And  Edgar  Talbot  felt  that  it  would 
be  well  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  his 
wife  to  be  well  disposed  towaids 
Lionel,  all  for  his  (Edgar's')  sake,  of 
course.  Amongst  other  tning^  be 
had  lately  invested  Lionel's  money 
in  some  dazzh'ngly  promising  shares 
on  his  own  account  When  the 
bark  of  fortune  came  sailing  in,  he 
felt  tliat  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
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acknowledge  the  temposuy  obligac 
tion  to  Uoiiel,  by  giving  him  as  Uurge 
a  ahaie  as  he  chose  to  take  in  the 
home  life  he  (Edgar)  oontenplated. 
'  Do  you  leaUy  feel  this  aix>at  my 
brother  *f  he  asked,  almost  tenderly ; 
and  BUmohe  turned  her  fiekce  foil 
upon  himi  ooyered^  as  it  was,  with  a 
quick,  hot  blush,  as  she  replied, 
'Indeed,  I  do;  indeed,  I  do,  Mr. 
Talbot'  He  was  resolved  to  bide 
hJB  iame.  But  his  dream  of  bliss 
promised  very  fairly,  he  feli 

Meantime  Mr.  Frank  Bathnrst,  in 
blest  unconsciousness  of  the  exact 
nature  of  his  cousin's  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  went  on  painting  in  and 
|)ainting  out  his  Venuses,  and  en- 
joying his  life,  and  cherishing  his 
own  notions  regiuding  the  daphne, 
and  finding  the  quiet  evenings  I^onel 
And  he  frequently  spent  at  Edgar 
^Talbofs  house  better  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment  his  wealth  and 
position  procured  him.  For  some 
xeasiHi  or  o&er  best  known  to  him- 
eelf,  Mr.  Talbot  had  not  fulfilled  his 
threat  of  requesting  Lionel  to  keep 
Hr.  Bathurst  from  &miliar  com- 
munion with  the  home  circle.  Mark- 
ing  Blandie's  manner  to  Mr.  Ba- 
tiiurst  with  the  naturally  impartial 
and  unpejudiced  eyes  of  a  man  who 
was  in  love  with  h^  himself,  Edgar 
Talbot  still  saw  nothing  and  feared 
nothing  that  could  by  any  possibility 
Affect  his  peace  of  mind  about  her. 
She  was  very  frank  and  cordial  with 
Mr.  Bathurst;  indeed,  she  talked  a 
great  deal  moro  to  thai  blithe  and 
well-satisfied  gentleman  than  she 
did  to  any  one  else.  Bat— and  in 
this,  at  least,  Mr.  Talbot  did  not  de- 
ceive himself— though  she  talked  to 
I'rank  Bathurst  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  he  was  fi^r  from  being  the 
xnoet  interesting  person  to  her  in 
the  room.  She  talked  to  him,  and 
openly  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing 
him;  and  that  the  pleasuro  was  un- 
feigned was  patent  to  any  one  who 
chanced  to  glance  at  her  when  the 
two  young  men  would  be  announced, 
and  she  let  him  see  that  the  relation- 
Bhip  he  so  ardently  claimed  was  an 
Ggreeable  £ftct  to  her,  which,  indeed, 
it  was,  for  the  reasons  given  in  a 
former  chapter.  So  all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  make  the 
quiet  domestic  evenings  exciting  and 


deUghtfdl  to  Frank  Bathnzai  Th^ 
wero  ezdting  enough  to  Tnxy,  too; 
bat,  j^haps,  anyone  would  have 
been  justified  in  declaring  them  to 
be  less  than  delightful  to  that  young 
lady,  as  '  her  eyes  on  all  their  mo- 
tions with  a  mute  observance  hung' 
in  a  way  that  spoke  eloquently  to 
Lionel. 

They  were  not  seeing  very  much 
of  the  Suttons  about  this  time.  Mrs. 
Sutton  laughed  at  the  '  new  order  of 
things,'  as  she  termed  it,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  laughing  at  them  all,  she 
had  taken  to  opposing  and  irritating 
Edgar.  Whatever  hold  Edgar  had  had 
upon  her  formerly  was  wes&enednow, 
evidently.  She  ceased  to  maintain 
the  smallest  appeaiance  of  respect 
for  his  opinions.  She  openly  charged 
him  to  Beatrix  with  being  unscrupu- 
lous about  other  people's  fioelings, 
fortunes,  happiness,  honour  abnost, 
when  his  own  interests  were  at  stake. 
Whatever  his  influence  over  her  had 
been,  she  had  freed  herself  from  it ; 
and  she  gloried  in  the  freedom,  and 
was  moro  extravagant  and  vain, 
moro  frivolous  and  conspicuous 
than  beforo;  and  EUenBowden  was 
with  her  a  great  deal,  and  Mrs. 
Bowden  began  to  hope  that  John 
Wilmot  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
stumbling-block  in  her  protty 
daughter's  path. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
Mrs.  Bowden  had  been  very  ac- 
quiescent about  that  matter  which 
had  been  the  primary  object  of  her 
journey  to  London.  She  had  not 
only  advanced  money  to  her  brother 
(whose  own  capital  was  fiurmed  out 
under  Edgar  Talbof s  advice),  but 
she  bought  shares  in  her  own  and 
her  children's  names  in  moro  than 
one  promising  speculation.  'Mark 
was  so  prudent,  far-seeing,  honour- 
able, and  right-thinking  altogether, 
that  there  must  be  safety  in  follow- 
ing whero  he  led,'  she  argued,  when 
some  of  her  steady-going  old  country 
friends  warned  her  against  being  led 
away  and  dazzled  by  the  brazen 
images  that  were  the  reigning  gods 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Her  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable,  for  Mark 
Sutton's  character  for  probity  and. 
caution  was  unassailable.  Neverthe- 
less, hints  to  th^  efiect  that  '  even 
he  might  be  mistaken  sometimes' 
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were  offered  io,  and  disregarded  l^ 
her.  The  greed  of  gain,  the  fever 
of  gaining  on  a  large  scale,  had 
seured  Mrs.  Bowden.  What  had 
heen  aU-snfficient  was  now  as  nothing 
to  her ;  and  as  her  mental  grasp  was 
not  broad,  nor  her  brain  remarkably 
bright  and  strong,  she  grew  haggard 
and  harassed  over  the  ceaseless 
efforts  she  made  to  work  out  (theo- 
retically) infallibly  successful  com- 
binations. The  occupations,  in- 
terests, and  pleasures  of  the  present 
were  all  poor  and  tame  to  her  by 
comparison  with  those  that  might 
fall  to  her  lot  in  the  future,  if  every-  • 
thing  went  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  everything  went  ill,  she  might 
soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  position 
as  would  cause  her  present  neces- 
saries to  loom  before  her  regretful 
vision  in  the  proportions  of  luxuries. 
Her  mind  was  much  disturbed  by 
these  opposite  possibilities,  yet  she 
had  not  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  free  herself  from  their  wearing 
influence  by  'realizing,'  even  when 
she  might  have  done  so  at  a  great 
gain.  Golden  dreams  always  led 
her  on.  Vague  fancy  beguiled  her 
into  believing  that  the  feeling  of 
unrest  would  pass  away  with  the 
novelty.  She  began— being  essen- 
tially a  good-natured  woman— to 
worry  herself  as  to  the  way  in  which 
she  should  make  her  old  country 
friends,  with  their  rough  manners 
and  tones,  quite  at  home  and  at  their 
ease  in  the  society  of  those  new  ones 
which  her  gold  would  gain  her. 
Moreover,  she  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed about  Ellen.  The  girl  had 
been  left  behind  with  the  aunt,  who 
seemed  so  anxious  to  efiRace  all 
memory  of  her  long-continued 
neglect  by  great  kindness  now— left 
behind  wim  this  aunt  very  much 
against  her  (Ellen's)  will.  Miss 
Bowden  felt  miserably  dull  and 
awkwardly  out  of  place  at  first  in  the 
grand  solitude  to  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
condemned  her  (Ellen)  while  she 
was  unconsciously  undergoing  a  pro- 
cess of  polishing  that  was  to  render 
her  a  more  useful  instrument  in 
Marianas  hands.  If  Mrs.  Sutton  had 
possessed  any  principle  and  any 
honour,  she  would  not  have  been  a 
bad  companion  for  a  young,  nn- 
foimed  country  girl     As  it  was, 


Ellen  Bowden  insensibly  caught  a 
slight  reflection  of  the  perfect  grace, 
the  xmruffled  ease,  the  smooth  re- 
finement which  leavened  all  that 
Mrs.  Sutton  did  and  said.  Marian 
had  the  art  of  telling  her  pupil 
what  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  do 
without  addressing  her  directly.  It 
must  not  be  imderstood  by  this 
statement  that  Mrs.  Sutton  was 
guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  talking  at 
her  guest.  But  she  had  a  way  of 
telling  Ellen  about  other  girls  who 
had  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
'gentlewoman'  upon  them ;  and  she 
would  put  in  the  salient  points  of 
their  manner  with  a  firm,  clear 
touch  or  two  that  was  not  lost  upon 
Ellen,  who  grew  more  uniformly 
quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  less  con- 
strained. 

Anxious  aa  Mr,  Sutton  bad  been 
that  his  sister  and  her  family  should 
at  least  be  known  to  and  kindly 
treated  by  his  wife,  he  had  not  gone 
with  the  latter  cordially  when  she 
proposed  that  Ellen  should  stay 
with  her  for  three  or  four  months. 
*  You  mean  it  so  kindly '  (he  always 
would  think  the  best  of  any  act  of 
Marian's),  'that  I  hardly  like  to 
throw  cold  water  on  your  plan;  but 
I  can't  fancy  that  she  will  be  the 
better  for  the  change,  or  much  of  a 
companion  fbr  you;  besides,  poor 
girl,  she  has  a  sweetheart  down 
there.' 

'  I  did  mean  it  for  the  best  How- 
ever, I  shall  say  nothing  more;  the 
onus  of  deciding  shall  be  left  with 
her  mother  and  you  now,  Mark; 
but  I  am  sorry  you  should  show 
them  you  think  me  a  bad  companion 
for  the  girl.' 

After  that  Mr.  Sutton  offered  no 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  Mrs. 
Bowden  decided  that  Ellen  should 
remain,  as  '  her  aunt  so  kindly  in- 
vited her.' 

After  that  little  period  of  proba- 
tion or  polishing,  Mrs.  Sutton  gave 
her  young  charge  plenty  of  change, 
plenty  of  gaiety,  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities of  forgetting  John  Wilmot 
and  the  vows  she  had  exchanged 
with  him.  But  a  coimter-influence 
was  at  work,  of  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
saw  and  suspected  nothing.  Mark 
Sutton  never  gave  his  niece  any  ear- 
rings, or  marvellous  baU-dreases— 
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he  left  all  that  for  Marian  to  do,  and 
Marian  was  open-handed;  but  he 
gaye  Ellen  something  that  the  girl 
could  not  help  valuing  more  highly 
than  she  did  any  of  the  thinp^s  Mrs. 
Sutton  lavished  upon  her.  His  gift 
was  a  goodj  genuine,  uncalled-for 
opinion. 

'  So  you're  going  to  marry  young 
Wilmot,  EDy  ?^  he  said  to  her,  when 
he  was  alone  with  her  the  first  even« 
ing  of  her  stay  in  his  house. 

*  We  both  mean  it  now,  I  believe, 
unde,'  the  girl  replied,  blushing  a 
little. 

*  And  you  would  be  mightily  an- 
noyed if  he  was  the  first  not  to 
mean  it,  I  suppose?  But  I  would 
xather  see  you  keep  honest  of  the 
two.  Don't  make  me  curse  the  at- 
mosphere of  my  home,  EUy,  by  see- 
ing you  change  in  it.  Try  to  keep 
firm  and  true:  don't  get  fEilse  and 
£ne  in  it,  child.' 

The  girl  looked  up  wonderingly 
as  he  stopped,  choked  by  a  sob.  ne 
bad  his  heuidkerchief  up  to  his  fi&oe^ 
and  was  trying  to  cough  and  cover 
his  emotion,  and,  by  so  trying,  mak- 
ing it  much  more  apparent  to  the 
£;ir],  to  whom  it  revealed  many 
things  that  he  would  willingly  have 
concealed. 

*  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  disap« 
point  you  in  that  way,  uncle,'  she 
said,  feelingly.  All  her  sympathies 
were  aroused  by  that  sudden  rent  in 
the  veil  which  habitually  fell  over 
Mr.  Sutton's  domestic  policy.  All 
her  sympathies  were  aroused,  and 
yet  she  feared  to  betray  that  she  felt 
any  for  him,  or  rather  that  ^e  felt 
that  there  existed  cause  for  her  feel- 
ing any.  It  occurred  to  her,  with 
pamM  force,  that  the  atmosphere 
of  his  home  must  have  been  had  for 
some  one,  or  why  should  he  have 
warned  her  against  growing  'fjedse 
and  fine.'  The  graceful  lady  who 
ruled  his  household  and  shared  his 
name  was  fine  in  the  sense  that  a 
delicately  nurtured  and  carefully 
tended  flower  is  so.  It  wa9  just 
probable  that  she  might  be  fiBklse 
also,  Ellen  thought,  as  she  looked  at 
the  grieved,  humiliated  expression 
whida  came  like  a  cloud  over  Mr. 
Sutton's  honest  open  &ce. 

So^  though  Miss  Bowden's  stay 
with  the  Suttona  was  prolonged  fax 


beyond  the  original  term  of  the  in- 
vitation, she  was  not  dazzled  out  of 
her  allegiance  to  her  old  love,  but 
remained  for  several  months,  at 
least,  as  entirely  without  reproach 
as  Mr.  John  Wilmot  was  without 
fear  on  her  behalf.  Mrs.  Sutton 
gave  her  plenty  of  amusement,  and 
the  girl  liked  it,  for  Marian  had 
taken  her  niece's  measure  correctly, 
and  only  piped  such  airs  as  Ellen 
would  care  to  dance  to.  Mrs.  Sutton 
was  possessed  of  a  fine  tact,  that 
would  have  made  her  remarkable  in 
a  worthy  way  jf  she  had  been  a  better 
woman.  As  it  was,  it  only  aided  in 
making  her  contemptible,  but  not 
contemptible  to  her  niece  yet  In- 
deed, Ellen  Bowden  constructed 
rather  a  fine  character  for  Mrs. 
Sutton,  and  described  the  same  in 
warm  words  to  Mr.  John  Wilmot  in 
one  of  the  many  letters  that  Marian 
'was  much  too  judicious  to  remark 
upon.  If  the  girl  had  dared  to  do 
so,  if  she  had  not  feared  wounding 
the  kind  heart  that  so  evidently  pre- 
ferred feeding  upon  itself,  she  would 
liked  to  have  )^ven  her  uncle  the 
assurance  that  his  wife  never  strove- 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  turn  her 
into  any  dubious  path.  But  after 
that  one  emphatio  caution  to  her 
Mark  Sutton  had  resolutely  held  his 
peace,  and  had  given  her  no  excuse 
for  touching  on  the  topia  Accord- 
ingly Ellen  nursed  her  notions 
respecting  the  absolute  freedom  of 
her  will  in  secresy,  and  Mrs.  Sutton 
marked  the  girl's  sense  of  security 
in  her  own  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
took  care  not  to  diisturD  it.  Mean- 
while Ellen  was  becoming  an  ardent 
student  of  colour  and  form,  and  an 
xmtiring  illustrator,  on  her  own  per- 
son, of  her  increase  of  knowledge  on 
such  matters,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clever  dressmaker  to  whom 
Marian  owed  so  much,  in  more  ways 
than  one. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

DOWN  AT  HALBOH. 

Mr.  Lionel  Talbof  s  picture  was 
hung  in  the  middle  room  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  could  be  seen  even 
on  the  first  of  May,  when  a  rap- 
turous sense  of  art  and  a  flaw  other 
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motives  urges  erery  one  in  London 
to  go  to  fheBoyal  Academy.  '  The 
Battle  of  the  Bards'  had  been  re- 
jected; and '  Yenns  on  Hdrsel'  was 
unfinished,  in  consequence  of  the 
artist  haying  tired  of  that  ^pe  of 
beauty^  since  the  day  the  deiphne 
was  picked  np.  So  Mr.  Bathnrst 
was  not  represented  at  that  year's 
exhibition—a  thing  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  being.  The  disappoini- 
ment  may  seem  slight  to  those  who 
read  of  it ;  but  in  fealiiy  it  was  strong 
enough  to  make  him  take  a  tempo- 
rary dislike  to  the  scenes  in  which  it 
had  come  upon  him,  and  the  haunts 
where  it  was  well  known.  He 
wanted  to  go  into  the  coun^,  and 
he  wanted  Lionel  to  go  with  him. 
He  owned  a  place  away  in  a  far-off 
county— a  place  that  had  been  left 
to  him  by  old  Mr,  Lyon;  and  he 
grew  eloquent  upon  its  delights  one 
eveniog  at  Edgar  Talbot's,  inter-, 
spersing  his  narrative  concerning  it 
with  soft  regrets  and  gentle  re- 
morses for  haying  neglected  it  so 
long.  '  I  have  never  even  seen  it 
since  it  has  been  my  own/  he  said. 
'  Now  I  want  a  place  to  hide  my 
diminished  head  in,  I  remember 
that  there  is  "  no  place  like  home." 
I  have  given  Lionel  a  full  month  to 
go  and  study  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries— a  euphemism  for 
going  day  after  day  and  gazing 
tbndly  at  his  own  pictures — even 
his  insatiable  vanity  must  be  satis- 
fied, 60  I  shall  drag  him  with 
me.' 

The  faces  of  all  his  auditors  un- 
derwent considerable  changes  of 
expression  as  he  spoka  They  were 
stili— though  going  out  more  than 
they  hod  done  at  first— leading  a 
comparatively  quiet  life.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  two  young  men  had 
come  to  be  considered  the  brightest 
element  in  it 

'  How  we  shall  miss  you,  Lionel  I' 
Beatrix  exclaimed,  quickly. 

'And  how  we  shall  envy  you 
both  I'  Blanche  Lyon  added,  has- 
tily. 

'  I  wish  some  one  would  drag  us 
all  away  for  a  week  or  ten  days,' 
Edgar  Talbot  put  in,  wearily.  June 
came  fraught  to  him  with  no  breath 
of  roses  and  murmur  of  gurgling 
streams,  but  only  with  much  addi- 


tional dust  and  kuaetti&de.  'I  never 
felt  anything  like  the  beat  in  tSiB 
city  to^y ;  you  feliows  aie  lucby 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.' 

'  Lucky  indeed,  Mr.  Talbot'  Mbb. 
Lyon  spoke  with  a  sort  of  ill-used 
tone— an  expression  of  being  de- 
barred b^  perverse  &te  from  all 
such  debghts  as  the  country  in 
June. 

'  Why  can  you  not  all  come  and 
stay  with  us  ?'  Frank  Bathurst  asked 
animatedly  of  the  whole  group. 
*  Miss  Talbot  1  do  say  you  would 
like  it;  your  roses  want  renovating. 
I  speak  Sfi  an  artist,  not  as  a  man, 
you  know!  Get  your  brother  to 
agree  to  it;  the  change  would  do 
them  all  good— wouldn't  it,  Lionel?' 

'  I  hardly  know,'  Lionel  answered, 
abstractedly.  He  had  caught  Miss 
Lyon's  eager,  hopeful  glance,  as  it 
rushed  out  to  search  for  acquiescent 
looks.  '  If  s  not  that  she  cares  much 
for  Frank's  society/  he  thought; 
'  perhaps  she  wishes  to  see  the  place 
of  which  she  might  have  been  mis- 
tress—of  which  she  may  be  mistress 
still,  if  she  pleases.  Do  you  care  to 
go.  Miss  Lyon?'  he  asked  aloud, 
abruptly. 

She  had  let  her  hands  and  her 
work  Ml  into  her  lap,  in  the  excite- 
ment that  possessed  her  while  Frank 
Bathurst  was  wording  his  invita- 
tion. She  could  not  succeed  in 
raising  them  and  going  on  untrem- 
blingly ;  so  she  put  her  work  on  the 
table  and  rose  up,  saying — 

*  Care  to  go!  yes,  more  thanlcan 
say— if  the  whole  party  can  go.  I 
don  t  care  to  see  the  circle  broken- 
do  you,  Trixy?' 

'Oh  no,  we  must  all  go,'  Trixy 
replied,  almost  unconscious  of  what 
she  was  saying,  by  reason  of  her 
thinking  at  the  same  time,  'She 
means  Frank.'  Simultaneously  Ed- 
gar Talbot  was  thinking  'She  means 
me;'  and  Lionel  was  thinking  her 
'  very  lovely.' 

«  Talbot!  we  wait  your  decision,' 
Mr.  Bathurst  said,  anxiously.  ^  Let 
us  go  all  down  and  take  poss^on 
of  Haldon  to-morrow;  or  Lionel  and 
I  would  go  to-naorrow  and  prepare 
all  things  for  the  receptfon  Of  the 
ladies  and  you  the  day  lifter ;  say- 
shall  it  be  so  V 

'  Why,  we  are  going  to  the  Opera 
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the  sight  after;  Mrs.  Lyon  sug- 
gested, in  accents  in  which  the 
mingliag  of  maxtj  feelings  mi^ht  be 
deteoted.  The  poor  lady  disliked 
packing,  and  liked  being  a  martyr, 
and  was  therefore '  pleased,  yet  sad/ 
to  find  that  fate  had  again  inters 
posed  that  slight  obstacle  the  Opera. 
But  Mr.  Talbot  swept  it  away:  it 
was  enough  for  him  that  Blanche 
wished  for  the  conntry,  and  wished 
for  his  presence  there.  She  should 
have  both. 

'  We  will  go  if  the  rest  like  the 
plan  as  well  as  I  do/  he  said,  cheer- 
mlly;  and  after  that  there  was  no 
mistake  about  it  Blanche  Lyon 
was  very  charming  and  kind  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  eTening.  Assur- 
ance as  to  her  having  no  other  in- 
terest than  himself  in  the  projected 
Tisit  was  made  doubly  sure  by  his 
flaying  to  her, '  What  if  Trizy  should 
eome  away  £com  Haldon  pledged  to 
go  back  as  its  mistress?'  and  her  re- 
dying,  'I  hope  she  will— I  should 
ke  it  of  all  things.' 

'  Beally  ?'  he  asked,  searehingly. 

'  Beally  and  truly,'  she  answered, 
honestly ;  '  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
-wishes  of  my  heart  that  my  cousin 
should  many  your  sister.* 

'  Will  you  hold  the  same  language 
when  you  have  seen  Haldon?' 

«  How  can  I  tell?  I  shall  ihink 
the  same  Uiought—whether  or  not 
I  shall  word  it  so  is  more  than  I 
can  answer  for.' 

« Don't  you  think  that  it's  just 
probable  that  you  may  regret  that 

Ki  did  not  follow  the  plan  old  Mr. 
on  chalked  out  for  you?' 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

'  Never— oeTer  a  bit.  If  I  had 
done  fio  I    should    never    have 

known '    She   almost  stopped, 

but  seemed  to  think  better  of  the 
weakness,  and  added  the  words '  any 
of  you,'  blushing  warmly.  It  was  a 
very  unexpected  move  to  him  on  her 
part,  this  frank  confession  that  in 
knowing  him  there  was  full  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  of  riches  and 
power.  An  unexpected— a  daring 
moYO.  He  had  always  heard,  and 
idways  thought,  that  there  was 
something  unfeminine  in  a  girl 
meeting  a  man  half  way  in  a  decla- 
raticm  of  love.  But  now,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  was  meeting 


him  half  way,  he  oould  not  aeeuse 
her  of  anything  unfeminine.  It 
made  his  heart  beat  higher  with  a 
better  ho^  than  he  had  ever  known 
before,  tms  thought,  that  in  a  few 
days  he  mi^htbe  wandering  through 
some  sunbt  forest  ^lade  with  this 
lovely  woman  by  his  side,  and  no 
stem  necessity  for  going  into  the 
city  before  him.  He  almost  pitied 
Lionel  for  being  the  only  one  who 
would  be  without  a  special  object 
down  at  Haldon, 

The  following  morning,  while  they 
were  busy  an  preparations  for  their 
ten  days'  stay  in  the  country,  Mrs. 
Sutton  came  to  see  Trixy,  and  learnt 
the  move  that  was  to  be  made  the 
following  day.  The  two  girls,Blanche 
and  Beatrix,  had,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sudden  excitement  of 
this  unexpected  break  in  their  rou- 
tine, oome  to  rather  a  fairer  under- 
standing than  was  usual  with  them. 
It  had  flashed  upon  Trixy  with  an 
almost  blinding  light  that  Blanche 
was  truthful  in  the  sort  of  affection- 
ate indifference  she  professed  for 
Frank  Bathurst.  They  both  guarded 
their  respective  secrets  jealously; 
and  so  neither  liked  to  speak  openly 
to  the  other  about  that  which  was 
nearest  to  the  other's  heart.  Still, 
though  this  reserve  was  maintained, 
Blanche  had  spoken  of  her  cousin 
to  Miss  Talbot,  and  had,  in  a  way, 
seemed  to  withdraw  from  any  claim 
on  his  attention.  In  short,  Blanche 
had  perceived,  at  last,  that  her  frank 
friendliness  of  demeanour  towards 
her  cousin  was  being  misinterpreted 
by  Miss  Talbot  into  a  flirtation,  and 
that  this  misinterpretation  was  caus- 
ing Miss  Talbot  much  misery.  So 
she  had  held  aloof  from  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst, and  by  this  means  had  got 
much  nearer  to  Beatrix,  who  was 
consequently  ill-disposed  towards 
having  Miss  Lyon's  motives  and 
manners  underrated  by  Marian. 

'  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything 
Edgar  ^  does,*  Mrs.  Sutton  said, 
sweetly.  '  It  may  suit  him  to  be 
consideredecoentrio— madmen  never 
do  get  such  hard  measures  dealt  to 
themassaneones  when  their  schemes 
fiftil  and  look  black ;  but  you  I  what 
makes  you  anxious  to  adorn  Miss 
Icon's  train  when  she  goes  hus- 
band-hunting V 
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'  Beally,  Marian,  I  cannot  agree  to 
saoh  things  being  said  of  Blanche-* 
yon  qnite  misjadge  her,* 

'  vo  IT  Mns.  Sntton  replied,  mi- 
micking her  sister's  earnestness^ 
'  Perhaps  I  miejudged  her  when  I 
foxmd  her  flirting  violently  with  my 
hnsband  in  the  Grange  garden? — 
asking  him  ''to  take  her  part 
against  his  wife/'  and  fooling  him 
becanse  there  was  no  one  else  to 
fool/ 

'  I  can't  believe  it  of  her.' 

'Well,  dear/  Mrs.  Sntton  said, 
pathetically, '  I  only  hope  that  when 
yon  have  a  hnsband  she  won't  qnite 
poison  his  mind  against  yon;  bnt 
those  frank  women  who  express 
the  liking  they  have  so  very  openly, 
that  "there  can  be  no  guile  in  it," 
innocents  think, — don't  I  know 
them  well  ?  are  they  not  dangerona? 
Frank  Bathnrst  is  jnst  a  bit  of  wax 
in  her  hands,  to  be  moulded  as  she 
pleases.' 

'  Why  take  any  interest  in  them, 
when  you  think  so  badly  of  them 
both?*  Trixy  urged,  bitterly,  Mrs. 
Sutton  had  made  the  girl's  heart 
ache  again  with  the  hardest  ache 
the  human  heart  can  know— doubt 
of  the  one  loved. 

'  My  interest  is  vicarious:  youare 
my  sister,  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  left  in  the  lurch  either  as  Miss 
Talbot  or  Mrs.  Bathnrst,  through 
Blanche  Lyon's  machinations.  I 
shall  never  forget  what  I  felt  that 
day  when  I  heard  her  talking  so 
shamefully  of  me  to  Mark— actually 
traducing  me  to  my  own  husband? 
(Mrs.  Sutton  improved  this  episode, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  each  time  she 
reverted  to  it)  'Think  what  it 
would  have  been,  Trixy,  if  I  had 
married  him  for  love  I' 

'I  really  can't  think,  Marian,' 
Trixy  said,  dejectedly.  '  I  am  quite 
tired  of  thinking  about  it;  and  let 
her  take  Mr.  Bathurst  in  Heaven's 
name,' she  added,  suddenly;  'I  want 
none  of  them.' 

'  Exalted  sentiment  that  you  will 
desert,  it  strikes  me,  if  "one  of 
them  "  wants  you,  Trixy ;  if  I  were 
you  I  would  just  bear  in  mind  what 
I  said  to  you  once  about  men  with 
those  heavenly  blue  eyes  and  their 

g)wers  of  felling  in  love  with  every 
veable  earthly  creature  th^  meet« 


accept  the  fiict,  many  him,  and  make 
the  best  of  it  r 

'  Perhaps  I  should,  if  I  were  yon,' 
Trixy  replied,  and  then  Mrs.  Sutton 
got  up  to  go  away,  remarking 
sweetly,  that,  '  It  was  no  wonder 
Trixy  got  cross  about  it— why 
didn't  she  make  a  stand  against  that 
Lyon  companionship  at  once  and 
for  ever  1' 

'  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  her,'  Trixy  answered,  pluck« 
ing  up  a  small  spirit  at  purting; 
'  because  I  really  do  like  her  very 
much—so  much  that  I  hate  to  hate 
her  as  you  always  succeed  in  mak- 
ing me,  Marian,  and — come  now— 
because  I  think  she  likes  my  bro* 
ther  as  well  as  he  likes  her/ 

'  Then,  good-bye,'  Mrs.  Sutton  re* 
plied,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile; 
'  ask  me  to  Haldon  in  the  autumn, 
and  get  Mr.  Bathurst  to  concentrate 
his  energies  on  another  pooture,  that 
it  may  be  ready  to  be  rejected  next 
year,  while  I  am  there ;  his  atten- 
tions rather  bore  me,  good-bye^ 
come  back  with  brighter  rosea  in 
your  cheeks,  Trixy— p^or  makes 
you  look  old/ 

So  they  kissed  and  parted. 

Meantime,  while  Mrs.  Sntton  was 
kindly  employed  in  making  things 
pleasant  by  her  sympathy  and  sis- 
terly advice  to  Beatrix,  Mr.  Bathurst 
and  Lionel  Talbot  ware  on  their 
way  to  Haldon.  It  was  not  an 
eventful  journey,  therefore  the 
events  of  it  need  not  be  chronioled. 
For  the  first  hour  of  the  journey 
the  two  men  amused  themselves 
over  'Punch'  and  the  morning 
papers.  Then  they  tried  to  talk  to 
each  other,  and  failed  by  reason  of 
having  nothing  particular  to  say, 
and  each  having  much  to  ihmk 
about;  then  they  tried  to  sleep— a 
futile  proceeding  on  a  bright,  dear 
June  morning.  Then  they  reached 
Swindon,  and  changed  into  a  carriage 
where  they  were  fiee  to  smoke  and 
be  happy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  ran  into  the  station 
that  was  the  nearest  to  Haldon ;  and 
at  half-past  seven  a  fly,  procured 
from  that  station,  rumbled  up  to 
the  entrance-door  of  Haldon  Housa 

It  was  a  house  that,  at  first  sights 
seemed  wanting  in  comparison  with 
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the  groundfl  tturongh  which  they 
had  driyen  to  gain  it.  The  broad 
Btone-bastioned  gates,  Barmotmted 
by  the  Lyons'  crest,  a  hand  holding 
a  hatchet,  admitted  them  into  a 
wide  torf-hoidezed  drive.  Ear  hack 
on  either  side  thick  woods  nn- 
dnlated  np  and  down  the  hills 
through  which  the  driye  was  deftly 
made  to  torn  and  bend  in  a  way 
that  decdyed  the  stranger  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  park  in  the  most 
honourable  and  picturesque  manner. 
Gradually  this  driye  lost  its  open 
character;  the  woods  on  either  side 
thickened  and  contracted  them- 
selyes  upon  it^  and  presently  it  took 
a  bold  turn  round  a  precipitous 
bank,  down  the  slope  of  which  an 
impetuous  little  rifl  gurgled,  and 
passed  under^  along  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  house,  between 
two  fine  rows  of  beech^trees,  through 
whose  foliage  the  sinking  sun  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  cast  eyen  so 
much  as  the  reflection  of  one  ruddy 
lay  ui)on  the  ground. 

The  chief  front  was  not  impodng. 
The  entrance  door  was  a  small 
Gothic  mistake  in  the  flat,  plain, 
grey  surface  of  that  side  of  the 
house.  The  windows  were  narrow 
and  unomamented,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  arid  grayel  immediately 
under  them.  From  the  right  end 
of  the  house  a  rolling  sweep  of 
lawn  led  the  eye  away  to  a  silyer 
lake,  whose  banks  were  fringed 
heayily  with  a  great  yariety  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  drooping  trees, 
eyery  graceful  twig  and  flower  of 
which  was  reflected  viyidly  in  the 
limjnd  water  below.  To  the  left, 
a  high-wall,  running  out  straight 
from  the  house  to  a  length  of  aliout 
one  hundred  feet,  enclosed  the  fruit 
and  vegetables.  And  farther  away 
still,  on  the  same  side,  a  winding 
path,  bordered  with  blocks  of  stone 
and  huge  trunks  of  trees,  whose 
rugged  surfaces  were  rendered  beau- 
tiful by  being  covered  with  creeping 
plants,  led  away  to  the  stables  and 
out-buildings.  In  spite  of  that 
severely  plain,  sombre-looking  front, 
there  was  both  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  this  houfse,  to  which  Mr.  Bathurst 
brought  his  friend  for  the  first 
time — the  house  that  might  have 
been  Blanche  Lyon's. 


He  had  never  been  to  Haldon 
since  it  had  been  his  own,  and  now 
he  was  surprised  to  find  how  dif- 
ferent an  aroeot  it  aSBumed  to  that 
it  had  ever  had  before.  The  sense 
of  possession  brought  out  all  his 
powers  of  appreciation  as  he  drove 
along  the  avenue  and  finally  stopped 
at  the  door.  Feeling  elated,  it  was 
only  natural  to  Frank  Bathurst  to 
give  voice  to  his  elation.  '  I  wish 
I  had  let  you  come  alone  to  prepare 
for  them,  Lionel,'  he  ezclaimed,  as 
he  got  out  and  turned  his  eyes  on 
the  lake.  *  I  should  like  to  have 
oome  down  with  tiiem.  I  should 
like  to  see  what  they  will  think  oi 
it  all  as  they  coma  up.' 

*  Can't  yon  do  that  as  it  u?  Go 
to  meet  them,'  Lionel  suggested. 

'  No,  no,  that  won^t  do;  I  should 
have  to  go  in  a  station  cab— an  ig- 
nominious way  of  going  out  to  wel- 
come them.'  Then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  their  portmanteaus  and 
themselves  taken  into  the  hall;  a 
small  band  of  much-startled  ser- 
vants, headed  by  a  housekeeper  who 
would  have  felt  more  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  them  if  she  had  been 
prepared  for  it,  came  to  meet  them. 

'The  serfs  are  not  glad  through 
Lara's  wide  domain,'  Frank  Bathurst 
said,  htughing,  as  he  went  witii 
Lionel  into  a  room  that  the  house- 
keeper declared  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  use.  *  It  will  do  very  well,' 
he  added,  turning  to  that  potentate. 
'Mr.  Talbot  and  I  want  nothing 
better  until  to-morrow ;  to-morrow 
we  have  a  large  party  coming  down, 
and  then  I  should  like  the  house  to 
be  in  order.' 

This  expression  of  his  hopes 
brought  a  terribly  long  explanation 
upon  him ;  but  Ii'rank  Bathurst  was 
one  of  those  good-natured  men  who 
can  listen  to  an '  o'er-long  tale '  witib 
a  smile  and  a  certain  air  of  interest, 
even  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Sennet  had 
few  servants,  as  he  knew ;  the  estab- 
lishment had  been  greatly  reduced 
at  her  old  master's  death.  '  It  was 
fortunate— she  would  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  very  fortunate— that  she 
should  happen  to  have  her  sister  in 
the  house  just  at  present :  her  sister 
had  lived  cook  m  more  than  one 
place  where  th^  was  that  particular 
that  she  saw  no  fear  of  the  dinners 
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being  aatisfiutory/  Then  anolher 
forkuiate  fiMt  mnde  itself  knowii-— 
hor '  Bister's  hiisband  ohuioed  to  be 
tkere  too— «id  (a  still  more  ino- 
videatial  eirctuastiaoe)  he  efaaoced 
to  be  a  batlsr  oat  of  i^aoe.'  In 
&ct,  luck  seemed  to  be  very  muoh 
in  SCr.  BathuiBf b  path,  for  tfaoagh 
he  had  oome  dowa  without  note  of 
warning,  fate  was  on  Mb  side; 
the  two  danghtesB  of  Mrs.  Eomef  » 
sister,  both  of  tibem  housemaids^ 
both,  by  a  strange  fieak  of  fortune, 
oat  of  place,  both  pearls  of  ^ceak 
price,  were  '  here  in  the  very  hoosoy 
and  might,  no  doubt,  be  pensoaded 
to  remain.* 

Indeed,  the  whole  family  wero  per- 
suaded to  remain,  and  Mr.  B&ihnrst 
had  every  reason  to  take  them  at 
their  relative's  valuation,  and  be 
grateful  for  the  boon  of  their  services. 
Haldon  was  quite  fu  enough  re- 
moved from  every  other  human 
habitation  for  an  unexpected  raid, 
mich  as  its  owner  had  nuuleupon  it, 
to  be  an  inconvenienoo— mofe  than 
that,  a  difficulty— to  the  one  who 
had  to  cater  for  him.  Mrs.  Kennek 
was  too  replete  with  dignified  sense 
of  her  own  unspotted  character  as  a 
manager,  to  moke  a  sign  that  might 
indicate  a  doubt  before  her  young 
master.  After  putting  tiie  state  of 
the  household  beforehim  impartially, 
and  making  him  feel  the  fall  force  of 
the  obligation  he  owed  to  &te  aiui 
her  £amily  for  the  latter  being  there 
—she  retired  to  bestir  her  iifventive 
faculties  about  a  dinner  for  the  two 
tired  travellers.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  her  master  to  say  '  anything  will 
do  for  us  to-night,  Mr8.£ennet;' 
but  this  was  Wednesday,  and  she 
had  nothing  in  the  house  for  him, 
and  if  she  sent  to  the  village  (two 
miles  off)  she  could  not  count  on 
getting  any  fresh  meat.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  riae  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  heroically  sacrifice  the 
supper  she  had  designed  for  herself 
and  her  fronds  to  the  Imngry,  un- 
welcome, and  unexpected  ones.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  both  Mrs.  Kemiet  and  her 
sister,  who  had  to  cook  it  now  in 
another  way  for  other  lips,  shodld 
have  lost  their  tempers  over  the 
chicken  and  rabbit  they  respectively 
toaated  and  cttrried---or  that  the 


bntler  should  have  sighed  overtbs 
vanity  of  earthly  hopes  as  he  was 
ordered  away  to  the  land-hailifiTs 
hoose  to  feteh  the  ke^  of  the  ceUar, 
in  order  that  the  viands  which  had 
been  designed  for  hki  might  be 
washed  down  with  generous 
draughts  of  wine  by  Ms  master. 

*  They  will  have  to  work  to  get  tbe 
place  as  I  mean  it  to  bo  by  to-morrow 
night,  won't  they  ?'  Frank  Bathnnt 
said  to  Lionel,  as  they  strolled  about 
from  room  to  room,  and  max^ked  the 
desolation  and  decay  that  had  come 
over  everything.  'The  library's 
good,'  he  continued,  opening  &e 
door  (^  a  dark,  iiaely^proporl£)Bed 
Koomthat  was  literally  lined  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  books;  'butifs 
too  dull  to  venture  in  taught  ^ 
there^s  a  small  attempt  at  aa  ances^ 
tral  portrait  gallery  in  the  corridom ; 
shall  we  go  and  lo^  at  it,  and  aee  if 
Blanche  is  like  any  of  them  V 

*lf  you  like^'  Lionel  answeced, 
torning  round  sharply,  and  com- 
mencing the  ascent  of  the  stairs  at 
oncOk  Mr.  Bathurst  followed  mors 
slowly,  still  talking. 

'I  wonder  what  she  will  thii^.ot 
it  all,  Lai?  it  wiH  be  queer  for  her 
to  come  here  and  feel  that  she  might 
have  had  it  all  if  she  hadn't  been  such 
a  chivalrous  little  tlnng  that  she 
couldn't  stoop  to  seem  to  fawn  and 
flatter  the  poor  old  fellow.  Notmnch 
—these  pictures,  are  th^y  ?  might  be 
better  lighted  too,  eh?  Every  oneof 
them  got  in  Wardour  Street,'  he 
continued,  lounging  along  in  front 
of  them  with  his  hands  in  his  pock^ 
giving  a  careless  glance  at  each  as 
he  passed;  ' if s  utterly  impossible 
that  Lely  could  have  painted  every 
one's  great-gieat-graBdmother,  you 
know ;  no,  nott)ne  of  them  a  bit  like 
Blanche.  I  shi^  get  her  to  sit  to 
me  when  she  comes  down,  and  give 
her  portrait  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  gallery;  in  &ct,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  clear  outall  these  and  haog 
the  Battle  of  the  Bards  here— flU  the 
gallery  with  my  own  works.  Fm 
not  a  Lyon,  so  Pm  not  bound  to 
respect  these  shams ;  Fll  heaar  what 
Bmche  says  about  iV 

*■  She  will  weed  out  a  few  of  them 
willingly,  I  fancy,'  Lionel  r^ed, 
when  Frank  Bathuzst  ceased 
speakiDg  at  last; '  but  only  tzaospi^ 
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rant  shams— any  tbat  are  good  she 
will  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt' 

'  That*s  a  good  pose/  Frank  said, 
suddenly  stopping  before  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady,  and  then  stepping 
back  to  get  a  better  light  on  it. 
'Look,  I^!  there  is  something  in 
that !— three  bines— ftllet,  dress,  and 
shawl  all  different  shades— yet  har- 
monising perfectly;  I  should  like 
Blanche  to  sit  to  me  in  such  a  velvet 
dress.  Why,  she  has  a  bit  of  daphne 
in  her  hand  r 

'And  what  of  it?'  Lionel  asked, 
indifferently.  He  thought  the 
picture  superb  in  colouring  and 
composition;  but  he  was  tired  of 
hearing  Mr.  Bathurst's  artistic  plans 
relative  to  *  Blanche,'  and  the  daphne 
said  nothing  to  him. 

'  It's  about  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidence  I  ever  heard  of/  Frank 
muttered,  as  he  tore  himself  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  the 
picture  at  last.  Then  he  went  on  to 
wonder  what  Blanche  would  think 
when  he  showed  her  the  picture,  and 
her  bright  glance  fell  on  the  flower 
the  lady  held.  Would  it  speak 
toucMugly,  thrillingly  to  her,  as  it 
did  to  him?  Then  there  darted 
through  his  mind  a  conviction  that 
everything  was  tending  towards  the 
desirable  end  of  Miss  Lyon  having 
what  would  have  been  her  own  if 
she  had  not  been  obstinate.  He — 
the  happy  possessor— was  magnani- 
mously ready  to  love  and  marry  the 
woman  who  pleased  his  taste  better 
than  any  other  whom  he  had  ever 
seen.  She,  judging  from  the  daphne 
incident,  was  equally  ready  to  love 
and  marry  him.  Even  the  weather 
seemed  likely  to  &vour  the  wooing 
—how  could  the  latter  but  speed 
fast  and  &vourably  in  such  leafy 
glades  as  were  around  on  every  side, 
under  the  clear  blue  sky  and  the 
warm*  bright  sun  of  June  ? 

So  he  thought,  as  he  walked  lightly 
along,  whistliog  a  waltz,  to  join 
Lionel,  who  was  standing  looking 
rather  dnll  at  the  end  window.  It 
struck  Mr.  Frank  Bathurst  as  he 
came  up  tiiat  there  was  something 
rather  inconsiderate  and  ill-timed  in 
Liond  looking  dull  or  feeling  dull, 
when  he  (Frank)  was  just  realizing 
how  yerv  happy  and  prosperous  he 
wa&    The  view  of  his  own  pleasant 


lands— the  prospect  of  his  own 
future  bliss— the  thought  of  the  rich 
reward  he  was  contemplating  be- 
stowing upon  worthy  beauty — were 
one  and  all  such  enlivening  conside- 
rataons  that  he  felt  Lionel  to  be 
wanting,  in  that  he  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  them.  A  friend  who 
showed  hunself  slow  to  rejoice, 
whether  he  saw  cause  for  it  or  not, 
when  Mr.  Frank  Bathurst  rejoiced, 
was  not  a  friend  exactly  after  Mr. 
Frank  BathursVs  heart.  'What's 
the  matter  with  you,  Lai  ?'  he  asked, 
languidly,  as  Lionel  continued  to 
gaze  gloomily  out  of  the  window ; 
'  are  you  thinking  that  this  part  of 
the  country  will  ao  as  well  as  Wales 
for  the  sketching  tour  in  August? 
lam/ 

'  No/  Lionel  replied ; '  I  was  think- 
ing that  perhaps  we  all  work  the 
same  mine,  rich  as  it  is,  too  freely ; 
I  shall  leave  Wales  to  men  who  have 
something  to  tie  them  neax  home, 
and  go  to  Algeria.' 

'  Has  anything  gone  wrong  with 
you, Lai?*  asked  Mr.  Bathurst,  with 
a  wistful  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  and  a 
most  unusual  hesitation  in  his  tones. 
But  Lionel  shook  his  head,  and 
laughed  so  cheerily  at  the  supposi- 
tion, and  met  Frank's  wistful  eyes  so 
dauntlessly,  that  Mr.  Bathurst  was 
quite  reassured.  '  Let  us  go  down 
by  the  lake,  and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
moonlight/  the  master  of  Haldon 
said,  taking  his  guest  by  the  arm 
and  leading  him  back  along  the 
corridor;  'you  frightened  me  for  a 
minute,  Lai,  by  talking  of  Algeria; 
whatever  comes  to  me,  old  boy,  I 
can't  spare  you.' 

Then  they  neither  of  them  spoke 
again  for  sometime,  not  indeed  until 
they  had  reached  the  border  of  the 
lake  and  sent  up  several  light 
wreaths  of  smoke.  Then  Lionel 
Talbot  looked  back  at  the  massive 
pile,  the  finest  side  of  which  fronted 
them  now,  and  said- 

'  Whatever  the  autunm  sees  me 
doing,  Frank,  you  ought  to  give  up 
roaming;  such  a  place  as  this  de- 
serves to  be  inhabited.' 

'  Ye — es/  Frank  answered,  lazily. 
The  rippling  lake  at  his  feet,  the 
star-studded  sky,  the  beauty  of  the 
moon-lighted  scenery  around,  were 
all  shedding  their  soffc  influences 
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upon  him.  His  memories  of  bygono 
days  and  nights  under  southern 
skies,  by  lovelier  lakes,  were  dreamily 
reawakening.  It  was  pleasant  to 
him  to  think  and  remember ;  so  he 
went  on  thinking  and  remembering, 
and  paying  no  manner  of  heed  to 
lioneFs  suggestive  speech.  It 
was  only  one  form— a  harmless  one 
—of  his  gay  selfishness  to  be  rather 
inattentive  to  anything  that  did  not 
interest  him  at  the  moment 

*  Who  was  the  fellow  who  wrote 
something  about  a  lake?'  he  asked, 
presently. 

'Several  fellows  have  written 
something  about  a  lake,'  Lionel 
answered,  laughing;  and  Frank  with- 
drew his  cigar  from  his  lips  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  as  he  sent  many 
perfect  rings  of  smoke  circling  away 
mto  the  air,  *  I  meant  Moore.  I  was 
thinking  of— 

**  By  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shors 
Skylark  ne^er  warbles  o'er,** 

and  congratulating  myself  upon  my 
lake  being  so  much  more  oongeni^ 
to  my  temperament'  Then  he 
strolled  on  a  few  yards  into  a  broader 
moonbeam,  and  went  on  to  remark 
upon  the  fact  of  ite  being  a  'small 
wonder  that  the  one  for  whom 
Mariana  was  aweary  should  have 
kept  her  waiting  so  long,  since 
Tennyson  chose  to  plant  her  in  a 
house  where  mice  shrieked  in 
mouldering  wainscots,  and  rusted 
nails  and  broken  sheds  and  other 
marks  of  desolation  and  decay 
abounded.' 

'It's  just  possible  that  Mariana 
might  have  been  worth  the  braving 
all  those  disagreeable  sights,'  Lionel 
said,  pursuing  the  fanciful  tiieme. 

'No,  no;  the  mistress  of  the 
Moated  Grange  must  have  been  an 
untidy  woman— a  sort  of  Miss  Havi- 
sham  without  the  Estella ;  that  sort 
of  thing  must  have  gone  on  for 
many  years  too,  or  the  place  couldn't 
have  got  into  such  a  state— an  old 
Mariana  with  her  cheeks  fallen  in 
and  her  hair  thin,  and  a  general  air 
of  dowdiness  about  her,  by  reason  of 
her  dress  being  old-fashioned ;  that's 
what  it  would  be,  if  one  realized  the 
subject  properly  and  painted  it' 

'  Don  t/  Lionel  replied. 

•  WeU,  I'm  not  likely  to,'  Frank 


said ;  then  he  added,  latlierinoonfle- 
quently, '  but  I  was  looking  at  that 
little  island  there,  and  thinkbg  what 
a  jolly  sort  of  prison  the  Lady  of 
Shalot  had— 

"  Four  grey  walls  and  four  grey  towen 
Overlook  a  spaoe  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  Isle  embowers 
'nieLadyofStaalof 

There  we  have  it  all.  That  laoiel 
rises  like  a  tower  in  the  island.  All 
we  want      ■ ' 

'Is  the  lady,'  Lionel  inteirapted. 

*  And  we  shall  have  her  to-mor- 
row night,'  Frank  replied;  he  was 
thinking  indifferently  of  both  the 
beautifol  women  who  were  oonung. 
But  Lionel  fimcied  that  his  friend 
thought  only  of  Blanche.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  his  fimtemal  pride  was 
jealous  about  Beatrix.  At  any  rate, 
he  made  no  response  to  Frsnk^ 
remark  about  her  being  there  to 
complete  the  picture  to-morrow 
night;  and  so  the  oonversatioii 
ilagged,  and  they  soon  felt  tiiat  it 
wotUd  be  well  to  go  in. 

'To-morrow  night  she  will  be 
here.'  This  was  the  text  on  which 
Lionel  Talbot  preached  a  brief,  bit- 
ter little  sermon  to  himself,  as  he 
stood  at  his  bedroom  window  lookiDg 
out  over  Frank  Bathurst's  lawn  and 
lake.  'To-morrow  night  she  will 
be  here ;  she,  with  her  keen  eye  for 
the  beautiful,  will  be  glandng  over 
glade  and  idley,  tenaoe  and  tmf, 
lake  and  island ;  all  will  be  spread 
out  before  her,  and  she  will  remem- 
ber that  all  might  have  been  her 
own,  and  then,  naturally,  she  being 
a  woman,  her  heart  will  warm  to 
the  man  she  has  benefited;  and 
the  thought  will  arise  that  it  may 
be  hers  still,  and  by  the  time  the 
thought  and  the  wish  and  the  love 
she'll  soon  feel  for  him  are  realised 
— ^well,  I  shall  be  in  Algeria.' 

It  wearied,  worried,  tantalised, 
and  perplexed  him  through  all  the 
visions  of  the  night  '  To-morrow 
night  she  will  be  here,'  that  bright, 
brave,  beautiful,  young  gentle- 
woman bom,  who  had  carried  on  the 
wearing  strife  so  gallantly,  who  had 
never  flinched  at  pover^,  and  to 
whom  it  would  now  come  pleasantly 
and  easily  to  be  rich  and  happy  at 
one  stroke!    It  seemed  to  Lionel 
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Tilbot  that  Vnnk  ^910  josl  the  maa 
to  Tnn  any  nntoacfaed  heart.  He 
had  pretty  Trail  fiiiUKHned  poor 
Trizy's  feelings  on  the  sabjeot^  but 
Blanche's  were  beyond  him.  Love 
was  often  bom  of  ezpedien<7,  he  re- 
fleoted.  On  the  other  handiBIanohe 
was  Boaioeiy  the  sort  of  woman  to 
create  a  santiment  oat  of  an  obh'ga- 
tion.  'God  bleas  her!  howerer  it 
goe8»'  he  thongl^t,  as  tiie  gr^  dawn 
chased  the  kngoid  Jane  night 
away;  and  he fellasleep  finnn  sheer 


Frank  had  ramained  awakeayeiy 
little  time,  thinking  so  affiibly  and 
kindly  of  eyeiy  one  of  whmn  he 
thought  at  aU.  He  was  deb'ghted 
with  himself  for  instance,  for  having 
thoaght  (^coming  down  and  oi  col- 
koting  sach  a  pleasant  party  as  it 
promised  to  be.  He  was  enchanted 
with  Haldonl  Of  old  it  had  never 
possessed  half  tiie  charm  and  im- 
portance it  now  held  for  him.  He 
bad  often  sospected  that  there  was 
a  rich  vein  of  hambog  in  that 
phrase  that  'the  poor  man  who 
walks  through  a  beaatif al  park  has 
as  much  pleasore  in  the  same  as 
the  noble  k>rd  who  owns  it'  Now  his 
snspiGians  were  verified,  and  he  was 
very  sore,  from  the  most  agreeable 
ezpesience,  that  he  preferred  being 
the  noble  lord.  He  was  satisfied 
with  Mrs.  Eennot,  and  with  his  good 
fortune  in  coming  into  undisputed 
possession  of  such  excellent  ser- 
vantB,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the 
companionship  of  the  two  girls  who 
were  coming  th^-  following  day,  and 
with  his  own  intentions  respecting 
one  of  them,  and  with  everything, 
indeed,  save  Lionel  Talbof  s  resolve 
to  go  to  Algeria. 

'That  won't  do  at  all,'  he  mut- 
tered, sleepily;  'we  must  all  talk 
him  out  of  that'  Here  his  amiable 
intentions  grew  vague  and  unde- 
fined, and  he  slept  the  sleep  that 
waits  on  sound  digestion  and  an  un- 
troubled conscienca 

The  empire  of  the  night  was  peace 
down  at  Haldon,  but  up  in  Victoria 
Street  it  was  tribulation  and  woe 
for  one  of  the  members  of  one  house- 
hold. Edgar  Talbot  had  been  at 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
It  was  astonishing,  he  said  himself, 
how  greatly  the  necessity  lessened 
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fiir  being  present  at  the  centre  of 
business  action  when  a  man  de- 
cided upon  putting  himself  beyond 
the  possibiuiy  of  attending  it  for 
some  tima  He  had  been  happy 
and  cheerfal  and  'young,'  Trny 
declared,  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  Very  much  to  their  surprise, 
he  had  attended  the  two  ^Is  on  a 
little  shopping  expedition  they 
made,  and,  stul  more  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  found  himself  liking  it, 
finrblanche  Lyon  consulted  his  taste 
several  timea  declaring  that  Mr. 
lionel  Talbot*8  brother  must  know 
better  than  she  did  which  colour 
would  go  well  with  another.  It  was 
very  flattering  to  him,  Edsar  Talbot 
felt  that  Blanche  should  think  so 
highly  of  his  brother.  It  made 
him  think  more  kindly  than  ever  of 
Lionel,  and  he  always  had  thought 
kindly  of  and  been  affectionately 
disposed  towards  Lionel,  be  it  re- 
membered. He  bought  his  sister  a 
wondofdl  hat  to  wear  down  at 
Haldcm,  and  exchanged  significant 
glances  with  Blanche  when  the 
latter  said  that  'it  was  just  the 
shaped  hat  Frank  liked— no  fearer 
tumbling  over  the  brim  to  spoil  that 
perfidct  outline.'  Then  he  had  gone 
gaily  home  with  them  rather  earlier 
than  he  wished,  because  they  both 
declared  that  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  packing  to  do,  which  must  be 
done  by  daylight  '  You  don't  con- 
sider what  time  muslins  take,  Mr. 
Talbot/  Blanche  said  to  him,  with  a 
laugh,  when  he  pleaded  that  they 
'should  go  into  the  park  now/ 
'There's  a  sad  want  of  prop6rtion 
between  the  dresses  we  are  going  to 
take  and  the  trunks  we  are  going  to 
put  them  in.' 

'  Why  not  go  just  as  you  are— you 
couldn't  look  nicer— and  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  packing  ?'  he  said, 
looking  at  their  dear,  crisp  muslin 
robes. 

'  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  mighty 
efforts  are  requisite  to  obtain  even 
such  small  results.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  answer  for  the  effect  on  Mr. 
Bathuisf  s  nerves  if  we  appeared 
before  him  to-morrow  in  the  damp 
of  the  evening  in  these  dresses  that 
now  strike  you  as  all-sufficient  for 
the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  No,  we 
must  go  homo.' 
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Aoeoardio£^7  he  went  with  them« 
and  found  Mr.  Sntton  waiting  for 
him  in  a  little  room  with  a  window 
in  the  roof,  that  was  dedicated  to 
bnainess  interriews.  One  glance  at 
his  brother-in-law's  &oe  showed 
Edgar  Talbot  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong. 

'  Yon  ha^e  got  rid  of  those  < V 

Mr.  Sutton  said,  interrogatiTel7» 
mentioning  some  shaores  in  a  pvo- 
jected  railway  from  one  little-knowB 
comer  of  the  earth  to  another  OTen 
more  remote  and  less  fteqaented. 

'NoteneUy:  that  is'--Edgar  Tal- 
bot stammerea,  hesitated,  stopped, 
then  cried  ont,  'you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  it's  too  late.' 

'  Bead  that,'  Mr.  Sattcm  answered; 
and  "Edpx  sat  and  read— in  what 
words  it  matters  not— it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  told  him  that 
one  of  his  barks  of  fortune  was 
wrecked  in  port;  one  of  his  golden 
dreams  had  mated  away,  leaTing 
him  a  Tsry  much  poorer  man,  not 
only  in  reality  but  m  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  that  knew  of  his  in- 
Testments. 

He  felt  hims^to  be  considerably 
Grilled  in  his  resowrces,  and  when 
he  was  able  to  realize  it  be  confessed 
to  Mark  Sutton  that  he  was  so  crip- 
]ded,  and  that  he  regretted  having 
tied  the  'millstoDe  of  this  establish- 
ment' about hisnedk.  '  You'Uright 
yourself  in  time  if  youYe  prudent,' 
Mark  rqoined;  'meantime,'  he 
added,  feelingly,  'xk*s  a  good  thing, 
a  veiy  happy  thing,  that  you're  not 
married.  Let  Beatrix  come  to  her 
sister;  that  will  be  a  fur  excuse  for 
dkpensing  with  Mrs.  Lyon.' 


'Thanks;  but  I  can't  do  that 
well,'  Edgar  replied. 

'Why  not?* 

'  Oh,  I  can't  do  it  well,' Edgar  re- 
peated. He  could  not  beur  the 
thought  of  loosening  any  link  that 
misht  be  formed  between  Blanche 
and  himsell  In  the  midst  of  tiie 
sharp  pain  he  felt  at  having  lost  a 
fortane,  there  was  aUeriation  in  the 
tiioagfat  of  Blanche  Lyon.  The 
vision  of  her  in  her  bright,  bocnie 
beauty,  as  she  had  walked  by  his 
side  that  day,  made  him  foel  this 
lifo  worth  haymg,  the  etomal  battle 
of  it  wortii  fighting.  She  was  a 
good  motive  power.  Otherfortunes 
were  to  be  won,  and  should  be  won 
for  her.  His  was  not  by  any  means 
a  nature  to  turn  to  pleasure  and 
shirk  pain.  Still,  now  ne  oouM  not 
help  feeling  that  to-monow  was  very 
near,  and  that  then  he  would  be  on 
his  wayto  flowery  glades  and  fedests 
green  with  Blanche  Lyon.  Ibr  a 
while  at  least  he  would  bani^  his 
business  and  turn  his  back  upon 
trouble:  for  a  while  June  and 
Bhmohe  and  flowers  and  fresh  air 
should  have  all  his  heart  and  souL 
Mark  Sutton  marvelled  to  see  the 
ambitious  young  man  bear  ihe  first 
bad  Mow— thetot  sharp  reverse  he 
had  ever  met  with— so  weH  It 
touched  the  man,  whose  heart  had 
ached  sadly  with  sonowful  fare- 
boding,  when  called  upon  to  toll  the 
tidings,  that  Edgar  should  receive 
them  so  steadily.  It  touched  Mr. 
SuttoQ  more  to  hear  Edgar^B  parting 
words,  'Qood-bye,  old  fellow;  Fm 
glad  I  haven't  crippled  yon,  asy 
wayr 


OHANOE& 

'  Each  heart  has  iU  aomebody.' 

OH,  Alice!  what  are  you  doin^ 
SittiDg  alone  in  your  room? 
The  others  downstairs  are  dancing ; 
You  must  not  stay  in  the  gloom. 
'What  is  the  matter,  my  darlmg? 

Your  voice  is  husky  with  tears ; 
And  your  cheek  was  wet  when  I  kissed  i^ 
ThfiEe— whisper— nobody  heaza 


No  answer— nroBi  I  ca^jectore? 

Ib  some  one  you  love  to  blame? 
Has  somebody  cross'd  or  Tez'd  yon? 

Hush,  dearest,  I  use  no  namel 
There's  no  need  to  finsh  so  crimson. 

For  what  hare  I  said  or  done? 
Isn't  somebody  some  one's  dftrling  ? 

Each  heart  has  its  Number  One! 

Gome,  lift  np  those  drooping  lashes. 

And  giTB  me  your  band  to  hold; 
Look  for  a  moment  at  me,  dear— 

Am  I  not  wrinkled  and  old? 
Nay,  smile  not,  I  mean  it,  Alice; 

There's  reason  in  what  I  said. 
I  know  how  the  world  legBzds  me— 

I'm  only  a  poor  old  maid* 

Oh,  Alice  1  Tm  weak  in  crying ; 

But  the  mere  touch  of  your  arms. 
Which  circle  my  neck  in  pity. 

Galls  up  the  old  past,  and  warms 
My  spirit  with  bygone  yisions. 

I  see,  in  a  &r  review. 
The  days  when  somebody  loTed  me^ 

And  I  was  a  girl  like  yon. 

Perhaps  you  will  scazoa  beheve  i^ 

But,  a  long  kmg  time  ago, 
Fd  a  &oe  that  was  not  uncomely. 

And  Fd  friends  who  told  me  sa 
This  wrinkled  skin  then  was  polish'd. 

These  dim  ^yes  were  dear  and  blight,  ' 
My  hair  had  a  shade  as  golden 

As  yours  when  yon  fiiee  the  hght 

And  thufr^but  it  seems  a  &ble 

When  you  cannot  otou  Izaoe 
A  remnant  of  youth  and  beauij 

On  my  sooROW-grayaa  &ce ; 
When  scarcely  a  Siend  about  me 

Knows  even  my  GhriRtiau  name — 
Well,  all  I  can  hope  is,  Alice, 

Your  lot  will  not  proTO  the  same  1 

It  was  not  my  fimh  entirely; 
Tet  somehow  I  learnt  too  late 
Brotherly  lore  and  ^ympathieB 

To  nurture  and  culti^ata 
Perhaps  if  I'd  done  so  sooner 

I  might  not  be  standiDg  hers. 
With  never  a  friend  but  yon,  love. 

To  yield  to  my  tale  a  tear. 

listenl  FU  tall  yon  what  happen'd«- 

The  same  happens  ew'Tf  day ; 
Somebody  told  me  he  loved  met, 

And  I  gave  my  hettt  away  1 
We  parted— he  named  a  twelvemonth; 

He  voVd  to  be  true  and  trust 
Ah,  weUl— I  wiU  put  it  briery— 

Hia  vows  weve  written  in  dostl 
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We  parted— and  worse  than  distanoo 

Was  the  world  that  crept  between ; 
The  glowing  lights  of  the  present, 

Wliich  d^encd  what  once  had  been. 
He  forgot  mo  when  I  was  absent. 

Ho  went  after  somothiug  new — 
Alice,  don't  look  so  indignant, 

'Tis  what  hundreds  of  people  do ! 

I  waited— oh,  how  I  waited  I— 

I  never  woold  lend  an  ear 
To  evil  reports  that  reached  me ; 

I  waited  witii  scarce  a  fear. 
I  wondered  about  his  silence. 

But  never  about  hia  faith ; 
If  I  had  not  heard  for  certain, 

I  had  waited  unto  death. 

I  waited— the  tide  of  pleasure 

Flowed  soft  to  my  weary  feet ; 
And  suitors  and  friends  pieas'd  round  me 

With  muimuzings  fond  and  sweet ; 
But  I  pass'd  them  all  by  unheeded, 

Their  friendship  would  never  do 
For  one  who  was  waiting  for  somebody— 

For  one  who  was  firm  and  true. 

It  came,  after  months  of  waiting— 

That  signal  of  dark  despair- 
Men  spoke  of  my  friend  as  married. 

And  said  that  his  wife  was  fair. 
Oh!  far,  far  the  bitterest  trial 

The  tidings  could  afford 
Was  not  that  his  love  was  lost  to  mo» 

But  that  he  broke  his  word. 

Now  long  years  of  toil  and  trouble 

Have  cast  a  tremulous  shade 
Over  that  moment  of  anguish ; 

Old  Time  has  made  sorrow  fuie. 
I  can  tell  my  Alice  about  it. 

Which  I  could  not  have  done  before ; 
But  when  Time  has  acted  as  plaster 

We  may  venture  to  touch  a  sore. 

My  heart  is  as  whole  as  ever— 

You  smile  as  you  wipe  that  tear ; 
But,  Alice,  it  only  gathered 

At  sight  of  your  sorrow,  dear ! 
It's  just  what  I  meant  to  tell  you ; 

No  trouble  is  sent  in  vain. 
If  I  had  not  suffered  myself, 

I'd  not  understood  your  pain. 

Come,  if  you  misdoubt  my  meaning, 

I'll  tell  you  what  chanced  to-night. 
Did  you  see  that  old  man  downstairs. 

Whose  hair  was  so  thin  and  white  ? 
if  I  remember  properly, 

You  stood  in  the  corridor 
When,  in  the  throng  of  careless  guests. 

He  came  through  the  entzano&*door. 
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Do  yon  remember  our  meeting ; 

Our  hands  how  quietly  clasped ; 
The  long,  calm  gaze  in  each  other's  eyes ; 

And  the  silence  that  elapsal. 
Before  our  hearts  recovered  speech  ? 

Well,  people  would  never  have  thought 
That  ho  had  once  been  my  somebody; 

Even  you  discovered  nought 

Yes,  it  is  just  as  I  tell  yon — 

After  many  bitter  years 
"We  met,  with  no  show  of  feeling, 

Ko  sighings,  reproaches,  tears. 
"We  met  but  as  mere  acquaintance. 

With  greetings  constrained  and  cold ; 
Only  a  glauce  of  wonder 

That  each  should  have  gtawn  so  old. 

He  spoke— but  his  veiy  accents 

Were  changed  from  their  fonaeac  iooB, 
That  querulous  -voice  tvbb  never 

The  voice  of  my  love-Hoay  own ; 
TwBs  the  voice  of  the  goofy  fansbaiil 

Of  her  in  maroon  and  bee. 
Who  sat  by  Sir  John  at  dimieiiv 

And  giew  so  red  in  the  face. 

Well,  Alice,  this  world  of  ours 

Is  made  up  of  changing  thiogs ; 
We»  too,  are  port  of  its  changei^ 

For  we,  too,  are  bom  with  wingg. 
We're  changing  our  nature  daily. 

And  worms  will  be  by-and-by 
Transformed  into  shining  asgd8» 

Which  neither  can  change  nor  dia 

So,  Alice,  don't  sit  here  moping 

And  sig^g  for  some  one's  sake; 
When  the  world  is  made  np  of  changes 

There's  no  fear  your  heart  will  break; 
For  even  the  loved  and  injured 

Get  over  the  pain  at  last. 
Grow  wiser,  caliner,  and  better 

For  lessons  learnt  in  the  past 

And,  Alice,  one  thing  is  certain — 

Whene'er  we  are  grieved  by  changia 
We  return  with  renewed  affection 

To  One  whom  no  years  estranga 
'Tis  comfort  to  mete  His  kindness. 

And  feel  it  can  never  end ; 
Oh,  Alice  1— I've  proved  it  dedly — 

God  is- the  old  maid's  friend. 
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CHAPTER  L 


MB.  BRAMWELL  was  a  Bristol 
merchant,  and  he  owned  a 
charming  honae  and  grounds  within 
a  stone's  throw  oi  the  Dordham 
Down. 

One  fine  July  evening  seTeral 
people  were  collected  togeuer  in  Mr. 
Bnmwell's  garden,  sitting  in  a  group 
on  the  lawn  under  a  laurel  hedge. 
Two  ladies,  strikingly  alike  in  raa- 
tores,  but  with  a  suiOicient  disparity 
of  age  to  i^w  their  relationship, 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  ona 
garden  seat  Around  uiem  were 
seyeral  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bramwell's 
partieular  Mends,  and  most  of  them, 
like  himself,  merchants  in  the  sood 
old  dty  of  Bristol  They  had  all  been 
invited  to  celebrate  the  wedding- 
day  of  their  host  and  hostess,  the 
latter  of  whom,  who  was  the  ^dest 
of  the  two  ladies  on  the  garden  seat, 
was  in  the  highest  possible  c^ts, 
and,  by  her  gaiety  and  unaffiocted 
manner,  completely  fiudnated  the 
little  group  collected  around  her. 

Lily  Bramwdl,  who  sat  by  her 
mother's  side,  was  unusually  quiet 
and  reserved,  ai^  by  no  means 
shared  her  mother's  flow  of  spirits, 
or  joined  in  the  animated  conversa- 
tion in  which  her  fieither's  Mends 
were  engaged. 

She  kept  turning  har  ^es  every 
now  and  then  towards  the  garden- 
gate,  as  if  expecting  that  some 
one  would  put  in  an  appearance 
from  that  quarter,  whose  presence 
she  either  particularly  desired  or 
dreaded.  It  might  have  been  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Each  time  that  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage were  heard,she  seemed  to  trem- 
ble^ and  as  each  ficesh  visitor  arrived, 
a  cloud  of  annoyance  or  disappoint- 
ment stole  over  her  fiice.  She  re- 
ceived their  congratulations  awk- 
wardly ;  and,  having  replied  to  their 
pretty  little  compliments  with  some 
ordinary  set  speech,  she  turned  away 
her  head  and  the  old  melancholy 
expression  came  back.  There  was 
butone  sentence  to  be  read  in  those 


soft  blue  eyoB,  now  quite  misty  with 
scarcely-restrained  team— 

'  Will  he  never  come  ?' 

A  lively  conversation  was  still 
k^  up  among  Mr.  Bramwell's 
guests,  several  of  whom  had  noticed 
Lily's  reserved  manner,  though  of 
course  without  making  the  sL'ghtest 
allusion  to  ii  The  oonversation 
can  from  business  matters  to  politics, 
from  politics  to  the  ordinary  gossip 
of  the  day;  and  when  once  &irly 
started  on  this  always-engrossing 
topic,  one  of  the  guests  alluded  to 
the  sadden  appearance  in  Bristol 
of  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  She  was  of  Italian  extrao- 
tion,  he  said,  and  reported  to  be  of 
very  good  &inily,  and  to  possess  a 
large  fortune.  She  had  ^y  been 
in  England  a  very  few  days;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
day  she  had  been  seen  for  the  first 
time  on  her  brother's  arm  at  a 
flower  f&te  in  the  Clifton  Zoological 
Gardens.  Her  brother,  LuigiAmato, 
was  well  known  in  Bristol. 

Every  one  who  had  seen  the  beauti- 
ful foreigner  was  espedaUy  loud  in 
her  praise  on  this  occasion.  Still, 
lily  Bramwell  took  no  interest  in 
the  conversation,  and  did  not  appear 
to  hear  what  they  were  talking 
about  The  name,  which  was  being 
repeated  again  and  again,  was  not 
un&miliar  to  her. 

Luigi  Amato  had  been  in  Bristol 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  Lily  had 
heard  him  constantly  alluded  to. 
Toung,  rich,  and  gifted  with  a  lively 
imagination,and  unusually  charming 
manner,  he  had  made  a  decided,  and 
by  no  means  an  un£ftvourable  im- 

gression  at  all  the  houses  to  which 
e  had  been  invited.  But  what  did 
Lily  care  about  young  Amato,  and 
his  taste  for  music^  and  soft  tenor 
voice,  and  powers  of  &scination, 
when  her  mind  at  this  moment 
was  absolutely  on  the  rack,  all  for 
a  certain  somebody  who  was  in- 
vited and  expected,  but  who  had 
never  come. 
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It  was  now  Y6iy  olose  upon  dinner- 
time, and  Lily's  nneasinesB  was 
becoming  moze  and  more  apparent 
All  the  guests  bat  one  had  arriyed. 
The  deserter  was  Arthur  Dayrell,  a 
yonne  Bristol  merchant,  and  ue 
fiancf  of  Lily  Bramwell.  What 
oonld  possibly  be  the  meaning  of 
Arthurs  foigetfolness?  If  nnwell, 
why  had  no  message  been  re- 
ceived?   * 

On  such  an  occasion  it  mnst  be 
hnsiness  of  the  ntmost  importance, 
or  n^leot  of  the  most  unwarrant- 
able natnre,  which  oonld  keep 
Arthur  away  ^m  Mr.  Bramwell's 
house,  and  his  pretty  daughter's 
side.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Lily 
Bramwell  was  reserved,  and  that 
she  looked  so  unusually  sad. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they 
all  left  the  garden  and  walked  to* 
wards  the  dining-room.  Just  be- 
fore entering,  a  servant  put  a  note 
into  Mr.  Bramwell's  hand.  He  just 
glanced  at  it,  and  addressmg  his 
wife,  said— 

'I  am  soiry  to  tell  you  that 
Arthur  Dayrell  can't  come  to-day. 
He  is  detained  in  the  citybysndden 
and  most  urgent  business,  and  begs 
me  to  convey  to  you  all  sorts  of 
apologies  and  regrets.' 

Lily  Bramwell  looked  sadder  than 
ever:  and,  had  it  not  been  that 
she  knew  that  all  eyes  were  tamed 
towards  her,  some  of  the  tears  which 
came  welling  to  her  eyes  must  have 
escaped,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
restrain  them. 

'By-the-by,'  said  an  old  grey- 
headed gentleman,  'before  I  left 
the  Commercial  Booms  this  after- 
noon, an  ugly  rumour  was  abroad. 
Beport  has  it  that  Dayrell's  house 
has  been  engaged  in  a  rainous 
speculation.' 

Several  of  the  guests  here  added 
fiesh  items  of  news  to  the  mmour, 
which  they  all  appeared  to  have 
heard  in  the  city. 

*  I'm  afraid  Dayrell's  house  won't 
stand  such  shocks  as  these/  said  Mr. 
Bramwell;  'I've  heard  his  credit  is 
not  over  good,  as  it  is.' 

'  Let's  hope  he'll  tide  over  it,'  said 
the  old  gentieman,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  implied  that»  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  chance  whatever  of 
such  a  contingency. 


'Bninedl'  said  LDy  to  heiself. 
'I  never  expected  such  a  blow  as 
this.' 

The  dinner  was  not  altogether  a 
success.  They  had  got  upon  dis- 
agreeable topics.  Lily's  melancholy 
was  infections;  and  soon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bramwell  were  attacked  with 
the  same  malady.  The  evening 
passed  away  wearily,  and  at  a  tole- 
rably early  hour  the  party  was  broken 
up.  The  day,  which  had  oommenoed 
under  such  happy  auspices,  had 
but  a  miserable  termination. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and 
still  Arthur  Ihiyrell  never  came 
near  the  Bramwells'  house.  Lily 
lived  upon  her  sorrow  in  sOence, 
waited  patiently  for  her  lover's 
arrival,  longed  anxiously  to  hear 
from  him,  or  some  tidings  of  him, 
—but  Arthur  Dayrell  kept  away, 
and  Lily  received  no  comfortiog 
news. 

The  day  after  the  little  party  on 
Mrs.  Bramwell's  wedding-oay,  her 
husband  had  to  huny  up  to  London 
on  business,  and  so  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  go  and  look  Arthur  np, 
as  he  had  intended  to  have  done. 
When  Mr.  Bramwell  came  back,  he 
thought  Arthur's  conduct  rather 
strange  in  not  having  come  near  any 
of  them,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  felt 
a  little  annoyed  at  his  extraordinary 
neglect  as  regarded  Lily.  And  so  ha 
wrote.  The  answer  was  stiff  and 
formal;  business  was  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  call  on  the 
Bramwells.  There  was  no  mention 
whatever  in  this  letter  of  Lily.  Mr. 
Bramwell  talked  the  matter  over 
with  his  wife,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  between  them  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  DayreDs  were,  no 
doubt,  in  an  awkward  predicament 
as  far  as  business  was  oonoemed; 
and  Mr.  Bramwell  had  no  wish, 
however  much  pained  he  was,  to 
intrnde  upon  his  old  friends  with 
another  disagreeable  subject  As 
for  lily,  she  did  not  quite  kx*  at 
Arthur's  conduct  in  this  n2att6^o^ 
foot  light 

There  had  been  paasages  of  lote 
between  them  deep  and  tender, 
and,  as  she  had  thought,  poor 
girl,  very  true.  There  had  bewi 
wild  moments  when^  hand-in-hand, 
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they  liad  talked  of  a  faiight  and 
happy  fatoe,  and  had  allndad 
to  sepaxaiion  as  an  utter  impoa* 
ahili^.  Would  buaineBB,  then,  de- 
tain him  fiDom  her  side,  unlesB  there 
were  aozne  other  and  &r  more  en« 
grossing  cause?  Would  business 
be  of  so  urgent  anatuze  as  to  pre- 
vent his  writing  a  few  lines  to  say 
that  ha  was,  as  he  had  erer  been* 
true  to  his  own  lore?  What  a 
oomfort  such  a  short  note  would 
have  been  to  the  poor  girl,  heart- 
broken at  the  very  idea  of  having 
to  believe  her  own  sospidons.  She 
had  heard  of  these  quiet  separations 
before  from  girl-niends  of  hers. 
She  had  been  told  of  men— men 
with  affeotion,  but  of  a  weak  and 
vacillating  temperament,  who  had 
stolen  away  firom  their  engagement 
and  honour,  in  the  very  night*  as  it 
were, making  long  absenceand  deep 
silence  tell  the  tiJeof  their  untruth. 
That  Arthur  Dayreli  had  a  heart 
she  knew;  that  he  was  wild  and 
imjpressiotiable,  she  feared.  And 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  her  ro- 
mance! This  was  the  man  she 
had  bowed  down  to  and  almost 
wosBhipped;  a  man  who  had  taken 
her  many  timea  to  his  heart;  a  man 
to.  whom  she  had  disclosed  the 
secrefai  of  her  young  lifej  a  man 
whose  oomforia  and  happmess  she 
had  prayed  on  her  knees  that  she 
might  study;  a  man  who  had  ze- 
naid  this  devotion  by  turning  his 
naok  upon  her— who  had  left  her 
vrith  her  tears,  heartbroken  and 
alone  in  the  world. 

About  six  wedcB  after  the  dinner- 
party, as  they  were  sitting  down  at 
oreakfast^  the  servant  as  usual 
brought  in  Mr.  Bramwell's  letters 
and  the  local  morning  paper.  It 
was  Lily's  duty  to  cut  this  for  her 
&ther  while  he  was  reading  his 
letters.  He  was  rather  longer 
than  usual  over  them  on  this 
mommg,  and  Lily  empl<^ed  her- 
self during  the  interval  with 
glancing  over  the  contents  of  the 


Suddenly  the  paper  dropped  from 
her  hands,  and  the  poor  girl  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical  weep- 
ing. She  turned  towards  her  mothor, 
who  had  come  over  to  her,  and 
sobbed  ouir— 


'Oh,  mammal  it  is  really  all 
over  now  1* 

'What  is  it,  my  child?*  asked 
Mr8.BramwelL 

'Bead  it,  mamma;  read  it.  I 
really  cannot  speak  any  more.' 

Lily  handed  ner  mother  the  paper, 
and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bram  well  read  the  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  the  sister 
of  Luigi  Amato  with  Arthur  I^- 
zelL 

A  fortnight  after  this  little  scene 
in  the  breakfEust-room,  a  very  laijBe 
public  ball  was  given  in  the  Yio- 
toiia  Booms,  in  honour  of  some 
event  of  general  interest 

LUy  &amwea  had  expressed  a 
particular  wish  to  go,  and  her 
parents  had  no  wish  to  prevent  her. 
Eveiybody  would,  of  course,  be 
there;  and  there  seemed  eveiy 
chance  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
newlj-manied  couple  would,  for 
the  first  time,  meet  Lily  Bramwell 
foce  to  fooe.  It  is  a  hannless  cur^ 
osity  to  wish  to  see  your  rival;  and 
lily  was  certainly  not  proof  against 
this.  Her  parents  knew  their  child 
well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  as  to 
how  she  would  behave  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  had  quite  sufficient 
confidence  in  her  to  know  that  her 
good-breedinfs  would  triumph  over 
and  be  sn^enor  to  any  natural  feel- 
ings of  spite  or  annoyance  which 
might  possibly  be  lying  in  her 
bosom.  There  was  certainly  no 
danger  or  likelihood  of  a  scene. 
LO^s  grief  was  too  deep  to  be  vul- 
ganzed.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  of 
course,  ibr  her  to  go  through :  and 
her  fia^her  and  mother  could  not 
qTute  make  out  why  she  should  insist 
on  making  herself  a  martyr,  which 
she  certainly  intended  to  da  It 
is  a  pleasant  aort  of  a  pain,  though, 
this  meeting  after  a  great  defeat ; 
and  though  it  makes  our  hearts 
bleed,  we  all  go  through  it,  and 
would  go  on  taking  draught  after 
draught  of  the  nauseous  dose  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation. 

When  LOy  Bramwell  appeared 
in  the  ball-room,  all  eyes  were  in- 
stinctively turned  towards  her.  The 
story  had  flown  ficom  mouth  to 
month,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
room  were  most  certainly  with 
UlyBramwelL 
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She  looked  dtfEtmingly.  Her 
drees,  which  waa  of  ptize  wMts, 
imrelieTed  by  any  ooloor  ezoept  the 
red  oamelia  which  glowed  in  her 
fidr  hair,  accorded  ezaoily  with  her 
pnre  and  innocent  fiene.  She  looked 
what  she  was,  a  perfect  lady;  and 
as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  stili  . 
handsome  mother  people  looked  in 
Tain  for  some  remainiDg  traces  of 
the  gr^at  grief  which  she  had  en- 
dnred.  There  were  oertainlv  none 
in  her  face.  They  were  all  buried 
awav  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  no 
one  had  any  heiy  to  fliis  bat  hersell 
All  noTioo  as  she  was  in  the  art  of 
dissimnlation^  she  so  entirely  pat 
people  off  iheir  goard  hj  her  cheer- 
fal  looks  and  sweet  demeanoor  that 
they  most  of  them  made  ap  their 
minds  that  the  past  was  quite 
effaced  fixmi  her  memoiy.  She  was 
the  object  of  oniversal  attention 
and  acbniration  when  Arthur  Day- 
zell  and  his  wifo  entered  the  ball- 
room. It  was  80  late  when  they 
came  that  lily  had  almost  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  disappointed.  And 
now  a  cold  shiver  lan  through  all 
her  veins,  and  her  heart  beat 
qaickly. 

The  arrival  of  the  Dayrells  made 
rather  a  sensation  in  the  ball-room. 


OHAPTEB'IL 
Mrs.  Dayxell's  strikmg  beauty,  the 
easy,  seductive  gnu»  of  her  manner, 
and  her  commanding  figure  made  a 
great  eSeot  in  the  room.  She  had 
nardly  time  to  make  her  entrance 
before  she  was  literally  surrounded. 
Her  card  was  full  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  she  had  given  suffi- 
cient promises  for  extra  dances  to 
fill  many  more  cards.  In  the  ge- 
neral movement  which  took  place 
on  Mrs.  Dayreirs  arrival  the  little 
group  round  the  Bramwells  was 
dispersed.  The  orohestra  bant  into 
life  again,  and  tiie  first  fow  bars  of 
a  quadrflle  were  played.  lily  re- 
mained sitting  by  her  mother's  sida 
It  seemed  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Somebody  was  brought  up  to  ho* 
and  introduced;  and  in  two  seoonds 
she  was  standing  by  the  side  of 
Luigi  Amato  in  a  quadrille,  wiih 
Mis.  Arthur  BayieU  as  her  vMhws, 
The  courage  of  which  lily  Bmm* 


well  had  boasted,  and  whioh  she 
had  steeled  herself  intomaiutahring, 
was  very  nearly  giving  way  at  thu 
point  She  had  longed  to  see  hor 
rival,  and  now  ahe  was  dandng 
opposite  to  her.  Luckily  Arthur 
was  not  with  his  wife;  had  he  been 
there  theshockwould  have  been  too 
much  for  lily.  He  had  left  the 
ball-room  soon  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance witii  his  wife,  and  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  oaid-room. 
Perhaps,  under  all  the  cirsoBh 
stances,  this  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  have  done. 

The  set  in  which  Mrs.  Arihnr 
Dayrell  and  Lfly  Bramwell  were  no 
inoonsideiable  items  was  soon  made 
up.  Women  can  take  in  a  great 
deal  at  a  glance.  There  was  ape  of 
these  sharp,  searching  glanoes,  so 
peculiar  to  women,  and  which  are 
nearly  in  every  case  so  particularly 
accurate,  which  came  firom  both  the 
wcxnen  on  this  particular  occasion. 
One  look  seemed  quite  sufficient 
for  both  of  them.  Their  eyes  met 
once,  and  then  only  for  a  second. 
They  never  met  again. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Dt^rell's  toilette  was 
extremely  rich,  but  in  the  most  per- 
fect taste.  She  had  cameo  ornaments, 
from  the  antique,  and  of  piioeleBB 
value,  as  ornaments  for  her  neck, 
head,  and  arms.  Every  attitude  was  a 
picture,  every  movement  displayed 
grace  and  a^ncfon.  There  was  a  md 
of  dreamy  listlessness  about  this 
beautifal  Italian  woman  whksh  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  fire  in 
her  eyes  and  the  proud  curl  of  her 
scarlet  lips.  She  was  certainly  a 
gloriously  handscxne  woman.  No 
one  could  avoid  noticing  the  extta- 
ordinaiy  contrast  between  these  two 
womezL  As  for  as  beauty  went  of 
course  there  could  be  no  comparison. 
But  there  were  many,  no  doubt,  in 
the  room  who  would  have  valued 
one  smile  fixnu  simple-looking  lily 
firamwdl  more  than  ten  tfaousana 
fixnn  this  superb  creature. 

After  this  fiunous  quadrille,  L^ 
Bramwell  was  never  allowed  to  rest 
She  valsed  exquisitely,  and  was 
secured  by  all  the  best  dancen  in 
the  room.  She  could  have  had  half 
a  dosEen  partners  for  every  danoe  ii 
she  had  cared  for  them.  Mr8.Arthar 
Dayrell  did  not  valse,  and  seemed 
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flomewhat  annoyed  at  tlia  nnnsoal 
attention  which  was  being  paid  to 
lily.  She  left  the  ball-xoom  early, 
and  Lily  had  the  entire  pofisession 
of  the  field.  Lnigi  Amato  remained, 
tmt  he  did  not  dance  again. 

He  took  a  seat  next  to  Mis. 
JBiamwell,  and  with  great  tact  led 
the  oonyersation  towuds  that  sub- 
ject which  iB  invaiiably  welcome  to 
»  mother's  ears — her  daughter's 
beauj^.  Fnun  this  he  began  with 
equal  tact  to  express  regret  at 
hsTiog  been  so  long  in  Bristol,  and 
intimate  with  so  many  firiends  of 
the  Bramwells,  without  ever  having 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
them  intiinately.  He  hid  heard 
about  them  frequently,  of  oomse, 
but  by  some  strange  coincidence  or 
&tali^  they  had  never  met  so  as  to 
secure  an  introduction  beibre  this 
happy  oocasimu 

Mra.  Brunwell  could  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  faU  to  say  how 
delighted  she  would  be  for  him  to 
call  and  know  them  better;  but  she 
oould  not  help  thinking  when  she 
got  home  about  the  strange  impe- 
tuosiiy  of  his  manner  and  the  burst 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  in- 
vitation was  received. 

Luigi  Amato  was  not  long  in 
availing  himself  (tf  Mi&  Bramwell's 
invitation. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  strange 
|)eople,  and  £9W  were  more  successful 
m  the  art  of  pleasing.  His  first  visit 
led  to  another  and  another,  and  on 
each  occasion  he  received  a  warmer 
wakxnne  than  the  last 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Lily 
Bramweirs  name  began  to  be 
coupled  with  that  of  the  handsome 
young  foreigner.  We  who  live  in 
the  world  know  that  people  are  apt 
to  chatter  soon  enougn  about  these 
things.  Strange  to  say*  Lily  Bram- 
wdl  did  not  repel  the  attentions 
paid  to  her  by  LuigL  Perhaps  she 
was  piqued  at  the  bad  treatment 
she  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Arthur  Dayxell,  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  not  unpleasant  kind  of  re- 
venge to  be  seen  eveiywhere  with  a 
man  who  had  been  his  rival,  and  to 
have  her  name  connected  with  his 
by  all  their  mutual  friends. 

Girls  who  have  been  badly  treated 


don't,  as  a  mle,  lika  the  idea  of 
going  througli  the  world  with  that 
ugly  word  'jilted' pasted  on  their 
backs;  and  it  is  some  poor  conso- 
lation to  them,  in  the  event  of  theur 
being  served  in  the  shameful  way 
that  Lily  Bramwell  was  by  Arthur 
Dayrell,  to  show  the  conscious  world 
that  there  are  as  good  men  to  be 
found  any  day  in  the  week  as  thoso 
who  by  their  conduct  seem  to  Siiy 
that  they  have  so  far  gained  in- 
fluence over  a  woman  that  they  can 
behave  as  badly  to  her  as  can  be 
without  incurring  any  &eliDg  of 
remorse  or  shame. 

Lily  Bramwell  was,  as  fiur  as  the 
world's  eyes  were  concerned,  very 
much  flattered  with  the  attentions 
that  were  being  paid  to  her.  What 
was  passing  in  ner  heart  it  is  not 
our  province  to  s^y. 

Luigi  Amato  wasnot  slow  in  per* 
ceiving  the  favourable  impreesion 
he  had  made,  and  he  followed  up  his 
advantage  like  a  skilled  tactusian. 
His  attentions  became  more  and 
more  marked,  and  every  day  he  in- 
gratiated  himself  more  and  more 
with  lily  Bramwell  and  her  parents. 

The  wounded  heart  needs  con- 
solation, and  in  the  sweet  art  of 
consoling  the  dark  fineigner  was 
an  adept  The  tender  ivy  clings  to 
the  rugged  elm,  and  just  in  the 
same  way  poor  heartbroken  Lily 
got  to  ei^'oy  the  society  of  her  new 
friend,  in  whose  hands  she  seemed 
almost  powerless.  She  never  ac* 
tually  loved  him,  perhaps,  certainly 
not  in  the  same  wav  that  she  had 
loved  Arthur  Dayrell,  but  she  liked 
the  petting  and  attention  of  tiie  I4g 
dog  in  whose  presence— delicate 
littie  kitten  as  she  was-^e  knew 
she  was  free  from  all  possilde  kind 
of  danger. 

Under  lus  care,  and  acting  up  to 
Im  advice,  she  met  and  shook  huids 
with  Arthur  Dayrell.  It  was  best 
that  they  should  not  be  bad  friends 
any  more  he  had  said,  and  so  Lily 
steeled  herself  for  the  ordeal,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  got  over 
it  very  creditably. 

Of  course  it  was  a  terrible  meet- 
ing, but  Lily  had  made  up  her 
mind  before  she  undertook  tli^  task 
that  there  should  be  no  foltering  on 
her  side. 
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Thej  met,  shook  hancLEi,  and  passed 
on;  and  after  that  moment  Arthur 
Dayrall  became  an  ordinary  friend 
and  no  more  to  LOy  Bram  weUL 

The  presence  of  mind  of  -mmmi 
when  tn^  are  '  pnt  to  it'  is  pro- 
Terbxal,  and  Lily  was  OTery  inch  a 
woman  in  thn  respect 

It  was  not  long  before  Lnigi 
Amato  went  priTately  to  lot's  fiftther 
and  asked  his  formal  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  his  daughter. 

'  As  regards  this  most  important 
snbjecV  said  Mr.  Bramwell,  *  Lily 
is  entirely  her  own  mistress.  I 
should  never  interfSare  on  this  point 
with  my  children,  unless,  of  course, 
I  saw  anything  positi vely  distasteful 
or  objectioDaUe  in  the  person  con- 
oemed.  I  need  hardly  say  tiiat  I 
have  no  fimlVto  find  with  you.  Go 
then  to  Lily  henelf,  and  learn  frcnn 
her  lips  what  she  has  to  say  in  the 
matter.  If  she  consents  I  can  only 
say  that  I  shall  consider  you  a  verr 
lucky  fellow,  and  wish  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart  My  daughter  lily, 
though  her  ikther  says  it,  is  not 
the  kind  of  wife  that  a  young  man 
picks  up  any  day  in  the  week,  par- 
ticularly in  this  degraded  and  sordid 
match-making  age.' 

Lily  Bramwell  looked  up  into  the 
eyes  of  her  rough  protector,  and,  in 
the  mostartlessand  childlike  manner 
possible,  said  she  would  be  Luigi 
Amato's  wife. 

Luiei  was  most  anxious  there 
shoulcf  be  no  delay  in  the  marriage. 
It  was  his  express  wish,  too,  that 
there  should  be  no  *fnss'  at  the 
wedding,  and  extracted  a  promise 
from  Mrs.  Bramwell  that  it  should 
be  as  quiet  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

The  young  couple  were  to  start 
for  Italy  as  soon  as  they  were  mar- 
ried; for  at  Genoa  Luigi  Amato  had 
some  pressingbusinesB,  which  would 
Teiy  probably  occupy  him  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  young  Itallui 
anticipated  some  pride  in  intro- 
ducing his  charming  little  English 
wife  to  his  friends  and  relations 
oyer  in  his  natiye  country. 

Though  Lily  Bramwell  had  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  meeting  and 
shaking  hands  with  Arthur  Dayrell, 
she  had  hitherto  '  fought  shy,'  as  it 
is  called,  of  Arthur's  wife. 

Of  course  it  was  not  probable  that 


these  women  could  possiblv  begieat 
friends,  and  il;  was  eminently  natoial 
tibat  tibey  should  mutually  put  off 
as  long  as  possible  the  inevitable 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Dayrell,  n^  Euphroeyne 
Amato,  knew  very  well  what  her 
husband  had  been  onoeupcm  a  time 
to  her  brother^s  intended  bride; 
and  Lily  had  a  woman's  natural  re- 
pugnance to  a  woman  who  had  sup- 
planted her,  as  it  were,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  man  she  had  idolized. 
And  so  they  had  eyed  one  another 
at  a  distance  for  some  time  pas^ 
but  said  nothing.  In  their  hearts, 
however,  th^  knew  well  enough 
that  there  virould  never  be  any  very 
violent  friendship  between  them. 
Lay,  like  the  sweet-tempered  oA 
that  she  was,  arranged  ptans  in  her 
mind  to  avoid  any  open  breach. 

Now,  however,  that  she  was  ta 
become  Luigi  Amato's  wife  the  evil 
day  could  no  longer  be  postponed; 
for  it  was  requisite  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
Dayrell,  nSe  Euphroeyne  Amato, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  fiunily 
of  which  her  brother  waa  soon  to  be 
so  conspicuous  a  member. 

Mrs.  Bramwell  arranged  a  little 
garden  party— for  it  was  summer 
time— and  collected  together  a  few 
friends,  in  order  that  me  iatroduo- 
tion  might  be  as  little  formal  and 
painftd  as  ctroumstanoes  would 
permit 

When  Mrs..Arthur  Dayrell  anived 
both  Mrs.  Bramwell  and  her  daugh- 
ter went  across  the  garden  to  meet 
her,  and  their  greeting  vnis  at  least 
uni^ected  and  sincera  Mr&  Arthur 
Dayrell  was  stiff  and  formal,  and 
received  their  congratulations  with 
Tory  little  warmth.  This  line  of 
conduct  she  continued  throughout 
the  afternoon,  Joming  but  little  in 
the  amusemento  that  woie  going  on, 
making  herself  as  little  agreeable  as 
possible,  and,  in  a  most  marked 
manner,  sitting  by  herself  on  the 
vrindow-sill  of  the  library  window, 
which  opened  out  on  to  the  lawn. 
Her  ^es  were  constantly  fixed  upon 
Idly,  and  the  look  which  she  gave 
her  from  time  to  time  was  l>y  no 
means  an  agreeable  one.  Luigi 
noticed,  in  conmion  vrith  many  of 
the  other  gueste,  his  sister's  extnr 
ordinaxy  conduct,  and  went  towards 
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tii6  spoi  8li6  l»d  [sekotod  to  hat- 

^  'IbATcUy  fhinkyouarebebaTing 
Tdiy  well  to  oar  hosts  or  their 
gouMts/  he  said.  '  Is  it  absolutely 
neoessaiy  that  yoa  shonld  isolate 
yourself  firom  them^  and  treat  us  all 
^th  such  YSiy  marked  oontempt?* 

'  YotL  know  me  well  enough,  I 
ahoold  think,  Lnigi,  to  grans  the 
xeason/  she  replied.  '  I  don't  intend 
to  act  dvility  where  I  don't  feel  it. 
I  absolntely  delieet  that  simpering 
girL' 

'  I  will  not  allow  you  to  speak 
like  this  to  me.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  begin  the 
oouTersation?  I  am  yery  oomfint- 
able  where  I  am,  and  do  not  feel  in 
ibe  mood  for  indulging  in  wUd 
panegyrics  on  Miss  lily  BramwelL' 

'  xha  are  talking  absurdly  now, 
Bnphrogyna  I  don't  wish  ^ou  to 
ptat  yourself  more  than  ordinarily 
oat  of  the  way;  but  I  think,  formy 
aalra,  you  might  behaTO  civilly  to 
poor  Lily.' 

MiB.  Arthur  DayreU  was  not  a 
bftdhearted  woman,  although  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  best,  and 
flhe  idolized  her  brother.  She  felt 
that  she  had  gone  a  little  too  &r 
DOW,  and  was  really  sorry  when  she 
aawthat  Luigi  was  pained. 

'Well,  noTer  mind,  Luigi,'  she 
said,  soothingly.  '  I  will  go  with 
you,  and  m^e  pretty  speeches  to 
yonr  flaxen-haired  doUL' 

When  she  turned  to  take  Luigi's 
ana,  in  order  to  gain  the  croquet 
raity  on  the  lawn,  she  met  Lily 
Bramwell  £ftoe  to  faca 

Lily  had  crept  slily  up  when 
liuigi  was  talking  to  his  sister,  de- 
termined to  surprise  him  with  her, 
and  to  show  him  that  there  should 
be  no  animosify  on  her  part  towards 
Mrs.  Arthur  Dayrell.  She  came  at 
an  unfortunate  time,  and  unavoid- 
ably oyerheard  a  greater  part  of 
their  conyersation.  When  she 
turned  to  go  it  was  too  late,  and  a 
dull  kind  of  stupor  stole  oyer  her. 
Luigi  was  unaware  that  Lily  had 
oyerheard  his  sister's  remarks. 

'  My  sister  is  yery  anxious  to  have 
a  turn  with  you  in  the  garden,'  he 
said.  '  I  shall  be  so  glad,  Lily,  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  capital  firiends.' 

Lily,  still  stupefied,  heard  nothing 


until  Luigi  had.  repeated  what  he 
had  said  two  or  three  times.  Luigi 
ooDcluded  that  he  had  another  re- 
ficactoiy  spirit  to  deal  with,  and  that 
he  would  haye  to  go  through  the 
same  amoont  of  pevsuasion  oyer 
again.  He  had  not  anticipated  that 
he  would  haye  any  difficulty  with 
Lihr. 

When  Lily  reooyered  herself,  and 
was  aware  that  she  was  being  ad- 
dressed, she  stared  at  them  both 
yacantly,  and  said  nothmg.  This 
made  matters  worse  than  they 
were  befora  Luigi  Amato  was  an- 
noyed, and  he  did  not  disguise  his 
annoyance. 

*  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,'  said  he, 
in  rather  a  sarcastic  tone, '  to  haye 
interrupted  the  delightful  reyerie 
you  were  in,  and  which  you  seemed 
to  enjoy  so  thoroughly.  I  will  take 
a  turn  or  two  with  my  sister  myself, 
if  you  wish  to  continue  your  dream, 
and  don't  desire  to  be  disturbed. 
Any  other  time  will  do  as  well  for 
my  sister.' 

Lily  blushed  deeply.  She  could 
not  get  Mrs.  Arthur  Dayrell's  cruel 
words  out  of  her  head;  and  now  to 
these  wevB  added  the  first  unkind 
sj^eech  die  had  heard  finm  Luigi 
himself.  There  was  a  lump  in  her 
throat  in  an  instant,  and,  despite  of 
all  her  efforts,  the  tears  would  come 
welling  to  her  eyes.  Luigi  Amato 
regretted  in  an  instant  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  was  really 
griered  to  see  that  poor  sensitiye 
lily  was  pained. 

'  Lily,  darling,  I  am  so  sorry,'  he 
said.  '  It  was  cruel  of  me  to  speak 
as  I  did.  You  know  I  would  not 
hurt  you  for  the  world.' 

'  Neyer  miod  his  sarcasms,  Lily, 
dear^I  must  call  you  so  now,'  said 
Mia  Dayrell,  with  as  much  ease  as 
she  could  muster;  'he  thinks  it 
deyer,  but  he  neyer  means  what  he 
sajrs.' 

Touched  with  the  frankness  of 
Luigi's  apology  and  the  kind  and 
i&nusnal  tone  in  which  his  sister 
spoke,  Lily  was  all  smiles  again  in 
an  instant,  and,  notwithstanding 
what  she  had  oyerheard,  she  con- 
soled herself  inwardly  with  the  old 
and  uncomfortable  adage,  that  'list- 
eners neyer  hear  any  ^9od  of  them- 
selyes,'  and  took  the  desired  turn 
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lonnd  the  gaiden  inth  Arthur  Day- 
reirs  wife. 

*  Well,  my  worthy  brother/  said 
Mrs.  Arthur  Dayrell,  later  on  in  the 
erening,  when  he  was  conducting 
her  to  the  carriage,  to  go  home — for 
Arthur  had  found  some  excuse,  not 
altogether  Telishing  the  idea  of  a 
garden  party  at  that  house  under 
altered  circumstances, —  '  how  do 
yon  think  I  have  behaved  on  the 
whole?  I  don't  think  so  very  badly ! 
But  I  warn  you,'  she  added,  not 
giving  him  time  for  a  reply, '  I  don't 
honestly  like  her,  and  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  go  through  this  kind 
of  thing  every  day  in  the  week  when 
you  come  back,  for  I  can't  stand  it.' 

A  fortnight  afterwards  Lily  Bram- 
well  became  the  wife  of  Luigi 
Amato;  and  within  a  very  few  hours 
of  their  wedding  the  happy  couple 
were  on  their  way  to  Florence. 

CHAPTEB  m. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  still 
Luigi  Amato  and  his  wife  gava  no 
signs  of  returning  to  Bristol.  In 
flBtct  there  were  whispers  that  in  all 
probability  Amato  would  remain  for 
some  time  longer  where  he  wa&  To 
the  initiated  it  became  known  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  scHue  very 
daring  speculations,  which  had  not 
turned  out  quite  so  well  as  he  bad 
anticipated ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
a  report  that  the  Italian  house  would 
hardly  weather  the  storm.  The 
various  communications  were  made 
to  Arthur  Dayrell  by  foreign  cor- 
respondents, and  through  hun  they 
reached  the  ears  of  Idly  Bramweirs 
father.  Mr.  Bramwell  was  naturally 
nervous  on  his  daughter's  account, 
aod  he  wrote  to  her,  in  order  to 
elicit,  if  possible,  some  confirmation 
or  denial  of  the  rumours.  However, 
the  fears  of  all  were  alleviated  by  the 
sudden  reappearance  at  Bristol  of 
Lnigi  Amato  and  his  wife,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  from  the  time  they  bad 
quitted  the  great  commercial  capital 
of  the  west  of  England. 

lily  had  been  kept  quite  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  of  her  husband's 
conmiercial  tranisactions,  and  there- 
fore she  bad  neither  good  nor  bad 
news  for  her  fether.  Withawoman'ii 
quick  instinct,  however,  she  had 


gnessed  tlmt  matters  were  not  going 
quite  smoothly ;  but,  with  a  woman's 
natural  good  sense,  she  said  nothinc:, 
trusting  if  it  were  as  she  anticipated, 
that  there  would  be  a  favourable 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and 
that  all  would  eventually  go  well. 

The  Amatos  had  been  back  in 
England  about  a  month  when  one 
morning  Lily  was  disturbed  in  her 
morning's  work  by  the  appearance 
of  a  servant  who  handed  her  a  letter. 

It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
sister-in-law.  She  opened  the  letter. 
She  had  hardly  read  the  first  few 
lines  before  her  eyes  swam  and  her 
lips  became  pale.  She  trembled 
violently,  but  making  an  effort  to 
command  herself,  she  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  the  carriage  round  im- 
mediately. She  gave  the  coachman 
orders  to  drive  to  Mr.  Arthur  Day- 
rell's  house,  which  was  charmingly 
situated  in  the  picturesque  village 
of  Frenchay,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Bristol.  Arthur  Dayrell  was  alone 
in  the  room  to  which  Lily  was  con- 
ducted. She  oould  see  by  his  &ce 
that  he  was  as  much  agitated  as  she 
was.  He  had  got  on  what  ^e  used 
playfhlly  to  call  his  'business  face' 
in  the  old  days.  But  he  came  to- 
wards her  and  led  her  to  a  seat 
She  sat  down,  but  he  remaiDed 
standing,  leaning  one  arm  against 
the  mantelpiece. 

'I  can  guess  by  your  fkoe  what 
you  would  say,'  said  he,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice,  'but  you  must  not  ask 
impossibilities.  I  have  little  power 
to  save  your  husband.  I  have  re- 
ceived intelligence,  private  intelli- 
gence, remember,  from  Florence 
that  Amato's  trickery  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  particulars  of  the 
ease  have  been  telegraphed  over 
here,  and  at  this  very  moment  he 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  justica' 

'But  if  he  has  not  been  arrested 
you  can  save  him  f 

*I  don't  think  I  would  if  loould.' 

Lily  Bramwell  covered  her  fiice 
with  her  hands,  and  dnrank  from  the 
touch  of  Arthur  Dayrell  when  he 
came  towards  her  to  give  her  com- 
fort. 

♦OhI  Arthur,*  sfaesaid,  *  Ididnot 
think  so  badly  of  you.  You  have 
wronged  me  enough,  heaven  knowp, 
without  bringing  farther  disgrace 
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xiok  (miy  npcmnie  bat  iipoD  ihezaan 
I  have  married.' 

'I  haT8  wroogod  you,  lily,  I 
kQow  it,  and  am  suffenng  for  my 
am  Inr  a  life  of  utter  misery.  I 
would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to 
aaTB  you  further  pain,  bat  this  man, 
what  shall  I  say  of  him?  Can  I 
spare  him,  coward  and  traitor  as  he 
18,  now  that  I  haye  got  him  in  my 


hnsbandl  How  oan  ha  have 
iiymredyou? 

'Injured  me?  that  is  a  mild  term. 
Idly,  fo  the  wrongs  your  husband 
has  inflicted  on  me.  I  have  kept 
my  secret  until  now,  and  haye  siu- 
fared  tortures  beayen  knows  how 
terrible.  I  can  keep  the  secret  no 
lon^;  you  must  hear  eyen  thing.' 

Lily  uncoy erod  her  faoe  and  looked 
wonderingly  towards  Arthur,  who 
had  gone  back  again  to  the  mantel- 
piece, where  he  remained  pale  and 
unmoyable  as  a  statue. 

*  Tou  cannot  have  fergotten,  lily, 
that  terrible  time  when  the  story  of 
the  impending  rain  of  my  fiitber's 
house  was  in  evezybodyv  mouth 
here  in  Bristol— that  time  when  I 
kept  away  from  you  because  I  was 
in  disgrace,  and  because  I  had  no 
wish  to  harden  you  with  my  sorrow. 
It  was  true  that  we  were  yery  nearly 
ruined.  It  was  true  that  had  ruin 
and  disgrace  fallen  upon  us  it  would 
have  been  all  through  m&  Mine 
"would  have  been  the  hand  to  bring 
dishonour  upon  my  old  iaiher  and 
his  children.  Would  that  I  had 
never  listened  to  the  treachearoos 
•voice  of  this  disgraceful  man!  But 
I  did  listen  to  him,  and  forged  the 
yeiy  fetters  of  a  life-long  despair. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  am  alluding 
Luigi  Amato  was  a  comparative 
stranger  to  me.  We  had  met  occa- 
sionally, but  merely  as  yery  distant 
acquaintances.  But  this  man  had 
seen  you,  Lily$  and  he  loyed  you 
with  all  the  wild  fary  of  his  southern 
natura  He  dogged  my  footsteps, 
and  I  could  not  &ee  myself  of  lum. 
He  took  me  entirely  on  my  guard, 
and,  like  a  fool  that  I  was,  I  belieyed 
him  to  be  sincere.  I  took  his  ad- 
yice  and  engaged  the  house  in  a 
ruinous  speculation.  Step  by  step 
he  dragged  me  down  merely  to  lift 
mo  up  with  his  own  hands.    He 


had  but  one  object  in  yiew,  and  that 
was  to  preyent  my  marrugB  wiUi 
you.  When  he  knidw  I  was  on  the 
yerge  of  a  precipice  he  came  and 
ofEieared  me  assistance.  I  was  en- 
tirely in  his  hands,  and  he  biew  it 
He  could  rain  me  and  us  alL  He 
saved  us,  for  I  accepted  his  offer, 
but  the  securily  I  gave  for  his  filthy 
loan  was  the  happiness  of  my  lif& 
I  promised  him  X  would  marry  his 
sister,  and  then  he  knew  that  he  was 
safe.    Tou  know  the  rest' 

'  Oh !  Arthur,  say  no  more,'  sobbed 
Lily,  'I  cannot  cannot  bear  it' 

'And  this  is  the  man,'  he  conii^ 
nued,  hitterly, '  that  you  would  have 
me  say&  If  you  only  knew  the  life 
I  have  led  these  years  past' 

'You  haye  suffered  terribly  in- 
deed, and  I  hardly  dare  beg  your 
for^iyeness  fer  him;  but,  ArUiur, 
he  IS  n^  husband,  and  I  must  stand 
by  him  to  the  last' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?* 

'Save  him  and  mer 

'Ohl  Lily,  what  would  I  not  do 
fer  you,  my  first,  last  loy&  Por 
your  sake  the  prize  mustslip  throu^^ 
my  fingers,  and  the  hour  of  yenge- 
ance  I  have  prayed  for  must  reap 
no  fruit  I  will  saye  you,  Lily,  and 
your  husband  must  ding  to  your 
skirts.' 

Arthur  Bayrell's  yoice  was  quite 
softened  now.  He  sat  down  by  lily 
Bramwell's  side,  and  taking  her 
hand  in  his  he  said, '  There  is  a  ship 
in  port  which  is  just  free  of  her 
cargo  of  sugar.  She  sails  at  di^- 
br^  for  the  West  Indies.  I  know 
the  captain  of  the  yessel  well,  and 
whateyer  fevour  I  ask  of  him  he 
will  perform.  If  I  beg  him  to  take 
your  husband  on  boc^  and  assist 
him  to  escape  he  will  do  sa' 

'  And  you  will  do  this?' 

'If  I  facilitate  your  husband's 
escape  would  you  follow  him  ?' 

'  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  be  oyer  at 
his  side?' 

'  Not  when  a  husband  has  behaved 
as  yours  has  done.  He  is  unworthy 
of  yoxL' 

'  I  will  not  go  with  him.' 

'  Then  part  of  the  debt  is  paid  off.' 

Arthur  Dayrell  went  to  a  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  out  the  instructions 
which  Luigi  Amato  was  to  follow. 
When  he  had  finished  he  gaye  them 
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to  Lily,  piomiBing  that  he  wonld 
himself  go  down  to  Bristol  and  give 
directions  to  the  captain  of  the 
'Santa  F6.' 

'  Bemembcr,  he  mnst  be  on  board 
to-night' 

'  He  shall.  Thank  yon,  and  €rod 
bless  yon  for  what  yon  have  done  !* 

When  Lily  arrived  at  home  she 
waited  in  anxiety  for  her  hnsband's 
return.  Hour  after  honr  x)as8ed 
away,  and  still  she  sat  motionless, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock  in  her 
little  sitting-room. 

At  last  she  heard  his  footsteps, 
and  knew  that  he  was  so  far  safe. 
He  came  into  the  room  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair. 

'Oh!  Lnigi,I  am  so  glad  yon  are 
safe.' 

'Safe!  Do  yon  know  all, then? 
I  thought  I  might  have  spared  yon 
this  pain.  Bnt  there  is  no  time  to 
be  losi  The  news  has  already  been 
telegraphed  to  London,  and  I  am 
not  safe  for  an  instant.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  I  don't  see  there  is  a 
chance  of  escape.  What  shall  we  do  ?' 

'There  is  one  chance  for  yon,' 
said  Lily,  bravely.  'Bead  what  is 
written  here.' 

'It  is  Arthnr  Dayrell's  hand- 
writing! Ton  don't  know  all.  That 
man  wonld  kill  me  if  he  conld.' 

'  He  has  promised  me  to  save  yon, 
and  he  will  keep  his  word.' 

'Promised  yon  to  save  me!  And 
on  what  terms,  may  I  ask?  Has  he 
been  here  in  my  absence  bargaining 
with  yon?  Has  he  dated  to  speak 
thnstoyon?' 

'Arthnr  Dayrell  has  not  been 
here.    I  have  been  to  him.' 

'I  will  receive  no  favonr  at  his 
hands.' 


'Are  yon  mad,  Lnigi?*  said  his 
wife,  with  energy,  'to  speak  like 
this  at  such  a  time  ?  Heaven  knows 
that  man  has  suffered  sufficiently  at 
your  hands.  Come,  let  ns  both  for- 
get the  past.  Your  wife  shaU  not 
upbraid  you  in  your  honr  of  sorrow. 
For  my  sake  you  will  obey  these 
instructions,  will  you  not?  It  is 
better  perhaps  ^t  we  should 
part.' 

'Part!  Lily,  that  is  an   awful 
word.    My  love  for  you  has  made 
me  sin  as  I  have  done;  is  there  no 
repentance?   May  I  never  hope  that 
yon  will  follow  me  and  sweeten  my 
exile?' 
'  I  can  promise  nothing.' 
'  But  you  will  forgive  me  ?' 
'  Women  have  forgiven  who  have 
suffered  more  terribly  than  I— more 
terribly  than  I  shall  suffer.    God 
grant  that  you  will  sincerely  repent, 
and  that  he  will  be  merciful  to  you 
during  the  life  that  is  before  you.' 

They  parted ;  and  when  the '  Santa 
F^'  was  being  towed  out  of  the  Avon 
Lily  was  still  tossing  in  her  bed 
alone  with  the  first  deep  grief  she 
had  known.  She  got  to  sleep  at 
last,  and  then  the  sails  of  the  ship 
were  unfurled,  and  Luigi  Amato 
was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suers. 

♦  •  •  • 

The  good  ship  <  Santa  F^'  never 
put  into  harbour  again.  Some 
months  afterwards  a  bottle  was 
picked  up  by  a  peasant  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  In  it  was  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  the  following  words 
were  written.  'Ship  sinking  fest. 
No  chance  of  escape.  God  have 
mercy  on  us  all !— L.  A-' 
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HOW  I  SET  ABOUT  PAYING  MY  DEBTS. 


*  VrOW  my  deax  Fnmk/  said  my 

il  fothor,  replenifihing  his  glass 
the  while  with  some  Teiy  particalar 
port  the  old  batler  had  brought  out 
that  eyeniDg  in  my  honour, '  as  yon 
start  for  Oxford  early  to-morrow,  I 
may  as  well  say  now  what  little  I 
wish  to  say  to  yon  respecting  the 
important  step  yon  are  alx)nt  taking 
m  entering  nniversity  life/ 

X  took  some  iilberts  and  listened 
attentiyely. 

'The  social  advantages  of  the 
nniversity/  continned  my  father, 
'are,  I  hold,  ot  very  great  import- 
ance; bnt  I  do  not  wish  yon  to 
sacrifioe  its  educational  advantages 
to— to— if s  ahem ! ' 

'Oh,  no!  certainly  not,'  I  inter- 
posed (somewhat  vaguely,  perhaps). 

'  So  I  shall  expect  you  to  take 
your  degree  in  the  usual  course: 
if  as  a  mere  pass-man,  well  and 
good ;  if  with  honours,  all  the  better. 
Although  Tou  will  not  have  to  earn 
your  bread  (in  the  accepted  use  of 
the  term),  you  will  find  such  ad- 
vantages of  use.' 

I  assented  to  all  this,  inwardly 
deriving  no  small  consolation  from 
the  &ct  that  I  should  not  be  obliged 
to  encounter  any  examination  at 
once,  as  my  matriculation  had  al- 
ready been  triumphantly  accom- 
plished. 

'I  shall  allow  you  500?.  a  year 
und  the  expenses  of  a  horse,'  added 
my  father ;  'and  I  shall  give  orders 
for  yon  to  be  kept  supplied  with 
sound  and  wholesome  port  On 
this  I  shall  expect  you  to  live  with- 
out mcurriog  any  debts.  If  you  do 
run  into  debt,  yon  must  discharge 
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all  such  liabilities  out  of  your  own 
earnings.' 

One  of  my  father's  great  charac- 
teristics was  firmness.  His  was 
genuine  firmness,  'and  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  weak  counter- 
feit, obstinacy.  I  knew  that  he 
meant  what  he  had  said  about  my 
paying  all  debts  by  my  own  eam- 
mgs,  and  that  it  had  not  been  added 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
weight  to  his  warning,  or  season- 
mg  hu  advice  with  the  condiment 
called  '  solemn  chafil'  Of  course  I 
had  no  intention  then  of  incurring 
debts ;  but  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
to  accept  the  idtemative  if  I  did. 

A  few  words  shall  dismiss  my 
uniyersity  exp^ences.  Five  hun- 
dred a  year,  with  the  expenses  of 
a  horse  (to  this  a  servant  was  added), 
and  a  gratuitous  supply  of  port 
vrine,  seemed  in  contemplation  a 
mine  of  wealth  that  would  be  fully 
equal  to  all  my  necessities.  So, 
relying  on  the  plenitude  of  my 
resources,  I  started  a  second  horse, 
and  even  a  third  during  the  hunting- 
season.  I  liked  (in  common  with 
all  other  Oxonians  I  ever  made  ac- 
quaintance with)  easy-chairs  and 
luxurious  furniture.  I  was  fond  of 
looking  at  handsomely-bound  books, 
if  I  did  not  read  them  very  care- 
fully; and  good  pictures  I  had 
quite  a  passion  for.  In  music  I  took 
great  delight ;  so  a  grand  pianoforte, 
hired  at  a  rate  that  would  have 
paid  its  price  once  a  year,  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  my  rooms. 
All  these  likings  (and  many  others 
of  an  expensive  nature  might  be 
added),  together  with  a  great  taste 
a  0 
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for  pleasant  and  genial  society,  snf- 
ficea  to  render  my  career  an  expen* 
siTe  one.  One  thing  I  can  con- 
soieniionBly  arer:  if  money  was 
wasted  thooghtlesBly  on  eapricions 
whims  and  pleasures,  it  was  not 
wasted  on  any  porsoits  that  conld  be 
oondenmed  aa  yieions.  The  result 
of  all  this  expenditure  may  be 
easily  guessed. 

I  was  never  ploughed;  but  in 
those  periodical  enoounteis  with 
the  examiners  the  uniyersity  rules 
obliged  me  to  engage  in  I  may  say 
that  the  fonner  always  died  game. 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  last  final 
rounds,  conducted  across  that  awful 
green  table,  when  all  one's  mental 
pugilistic  science  was  brought  into 
play  to  make  a  very  partial  know- 
ledge reach  the  whole  length  of  a 
subject;  while  enthusiastic  friends, 
with  mistaken  kindness,  looked  on  in 
breathless  sOence,  and  encouraged 
me  with  smiling  glances  or  ima- 
ginazy  patson  the  back,  as  I  turned 
towaras  them  with  a  sickly  smile  of 
recognition,  and  hollow  pretence  of 
being  quite  at  my  ease. 

But  the  time  came  when  all  these 
ord^ilshad  been  safely  passed,  and 
I  WHS  going  to  'put  on  my  gown' 
next  degree  day.  So  I  sent  round 
to  collect  my  various  bills,  deter- 
mining to  be  business-like,  and  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  my 
position.  After  some  persuasion, 
the  coy  tradesmen  sent  in  their  bills, 
not  to  ask  for  pyment,  but  pledges 
as  it  were  of  weir  confidence  in  my 
honour  and  solvency.  After  two  or 
three  efforts  in  addition  (compound) 
that  brought  each  time  varying  re- 
sults, I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  I  owed  nearly  8oo2.  My  fieither's 
words  recurred  to  me,  not  by  any 
means  for  the  first  time,  and  I  set 
myself  to  wondering  how  I  could 
earn  it.  Literature— the  writing  of 
a  succesfidftd  novel  that  should  ac- 
complish the  whole  matter  as  by 
the  magic  of  a  fairy's  wand— was 
the  first  idea  that  presented  itself, 
as  I  believe  it  does  to  very  many 
others  under  similar  circumstances. 
I  dismissed  the  thought  as  imprac- 
ticabla  A  brighter  one  succeeded. 
I  would  get  a  tutorship.  Many 
men  of  my  acquaintance  had  done 
so.   Certainly  they  were  uauaUy 


hcmours  men,  and  not  heizs  to 
baronetcies  and  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  But  I  might  seek  one 
in  theguiseof  an  ordinary  B A.,  and 
none  aeed  know  that  my  proBpeots 
in  lifiB  pomted  to  the  posseKkm  of  a 
very  old  titie,  and  far-spreading 
estates  in  two  western  counties,  not 
to  mention  a  street  in  Mayfiedr  and 
a  house  in  Belgravia. 

*  But  you  will  want  testimonialfl, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know/ 
said  Hatfield,  of  Baliol,  with  whom 
I  was  discussing  my  plans  over  a 
cigar. 

'Grantham,  my  coach,  will 
manage  that  for  me,  I  have  no 
doubt,'  I  answered. 

'Well,  if  you  get  any  decent 
thin|:,  or  keep  it  for  two  months, 
I'm  m  for  a  plough,'  he  observed. 

Bearing  these  words  in  mind,  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  jnstiflable 
ixride  that,  a  few  mornings  after,  I 
carried  some  half-a^ozen  letten  in 
my  hand  to  hiis  tooaam,  where  I  was 
going  to  breakfest  I  had  called  at 
the  Union  on  my  way,  to  look  at  the 
letter-rack;  and  I  must  oonfeas  to 
a  feeling  of  considerable^surprise 
when  I  beheld  there  sundry  mis- 
sives bearing  the  mystic  initials  I 
had  adopted  in  my  advertasemaat 
in  the  *  uuardian.' 

'Bs  return  of  post,  tooP  I  in- 
wardly exclaimed.  *  Parents  mnat 
take  the  bait  very  eaaily,  cor  tutors 
must  be  scarce.'  I  hiuxied  away, 
as  I  was  late^  without  opening  tiiOD, 
reserving  this  pleasing  task  for 
Hatfield^  rooms  aiMl  presence. 

'Is  it  a  dun  that  I  see  befine 
me?*  cried  that  gentieman,  as  I 
entered,  letters  in  hand. 

'Behold  the  triumphs  of  ddrat- 
tising  and  education  T  I  reijoined, 
showing  the  letters  in  triumph. 

AlasI  they  were  all  cnonlois 
from  agents  who  would  be  happy  to 
place  2I  Q/b  name  on  their  res^stezs, 
&c.,  &c. 

I  looked  rather  blank,  as  I  had 
no  fancy  for  prosecuting  my  search 
after  employment  in  this  manner. 

'There  is  no  harm  in  %  yon 
know,' said  Hatfield ; '  but,  of  coois^ 
unless  a  man  is  all  hanours  he 
cannot  pkk  and  choose,  wd  yen 
must  take  what  they  send  yoo»or 
getnotiuogatall.' 
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Bat  I  WBB  not  xednoed  to  this; 
for  Qraotham,to  whom  I  had  oon- 
fided  my  plan,  caUed  at  my  rooms 
daring  the  day,  and  ofifered  a  so- 
latioD  of  the  difficolty. 

'  If  yoa  aie  xeally  in  earnest  about 
this,  I  think  I  know  of  a  thiDg  that 
will  exactly  soit  yoo.  It  is  to  pie- 
paie  a  y<Hmg  fellow  fer  Oxford. 
Th«y  want  a  man  who  is  a  genUe- 
nuin,  ap  to  the  work;  and  fimd  of 
coantiy  sportB,  kanting»  do.  Bat 
what  woald  joor  fiither  say  to  year 
taking  a  pnrate  tatorohip?  Does 
he  know  of  yoor  plan  ? 

'  It  is  the  xesalt  of  an  agzeement 
between  ns  respecting  my  ronning 
into  debt»'  I  explained.  'I  shall 
write  and  tell  him  what  Ihaye  done 
when  I  have  nnderftaken  an  engage 
ment.' 

'Bat,  if  Sir  Orahame  olijects, 
woold  yon  throw  a  place  ap?' 

'He  woald  not  allow  me  to  act 
difliionoarably/  I  answered;  'and 
were  I  engaged  I  most  accept  the 
conaeqaences.' 

'Yerywell:  ityoaaredetersuned 
to  risk  it,  I  can  offer  yoa  a  tator- 
sbip  in  the  fiunily  of  a  General 
Gawston,  of  Gawstan  Flats,  Norfolk, 
where  yon  will  ha?e  one  popil  to 
look  aftor,  be  resident  in  the  hoase, 
and  reoelye  a  salary  at  the  rate  of 
150I.  a  year.  They  are  in  want  of 
a  man  immediately.' 

I  caoghtatthe  bait,  and  in  retom 
it  caoght  ma  My  fia^kher,  to  whom 
I  wrote  at  once,  to  commonieate 
my  having  entered  into  tins  eDgage- 
meat,  replied  that,  had  he  been 
consolted  prior  to  my  binding  my- 
self, he  woald  not  have  consented 
to  saoh  a  plan ;  bat  that  now,as  the 
^Qgagemant  was  already  fonned,  I 
most  folfU  it;  at  all  events,  ontil 
another  tator  coold  be  foond.  I 
bad  been  impradent  in  acceptiog  a 
sitaation  not  befitting  my  station; 
bat  I  most  now  abide  by  my  im* 
pradenoe,  do. 

There  was  <me  thing  in  fiivoor  of 
my  concealing  my  real  position  in 
life  while  at  Gawston  llats.  My 
father,  once  Sir  Grahame  Lozton, 
had  several  years  before  assomed 
the  additional  name  of  Penreston  on 
coming  into  a  large  property,  left 
by  a  distant  relative,  on  the  con- 
dition  of  his  taking  the  name.    This 


condition  did  not  bind  the  children, 
however;  and  so  my  sisters  and 
myself  were  Loxtons,  as  we  pre- 
ferred retaining  the  name  of  oar 
ancestorSyamoreandentandhonoar^ 
able  one  too,  by-the»by,  as  my  fether 
always  took  care  to  impress  on  as. 

I  determmed  not  to  visit  Lazton 
Ooart  before  leaving  for  Gawston 
Flats,  as  I  most  comess  that,  now 
my  plan  of  getting  a  tatorship  was 
accomplished,  I  felt  an  onac&iow- 
ledgea  regret  that  I  had  so  easily 
SQcoeeded;  and  I  sometimes  wished 
I  had  set  abont  paying  my  debbi 
in  a  different  way.  Feeling  that 
the  home  air  and  sfyle  at  Loxton 
woald  hardly  salt  me  onder  the 
ciroamstances,  and  possibly  fearing 
some  banter  from  my  fetlrar,  I  left 
Oxford  as  soon  as  I  coold ;  and  in  a 
few  days  I  was  driving  across  the 
coantcy  (fiat  and  nninteresting  to 
my  western  eyes)  that  led  fiom 
Madhole  Station  to  Gawston  Flats. 
On  my  arrival  aboat  half-past  five 
in  the  evening,  I  was  nshered  at 
once  to  my  bedroom,  and  I  sat  down 
by  the  acceptable  fire  to  have  a 
good  warm.  Allatoncethethooght 
came  into  my  mind,  'How  aboat 
goinff  down  to  dinner?  Is  the  tator 
osnaUy  there?  Does  he  wear  fall 
dress?  The  servant  said  nothing 
aboat  dinner  time.'  Solving  these 
questions  by  the  reflectian  that  a 
tator  was  still  a  gentleman,  and 
feeling  hangry,  I  determined  to 
dress  and  go  down.  So  I  rang  for 
my  portmanteaa,  and  foond  that 
Oolcmel  Gawston  dined  at  seven. 

It  was  daj^  when  I  had  arrived, 
bat  a  harried  glance  had  shown  me 
tfaattheplacewasevidently  a  gentle- 
man's; and  this  impression  was 
confirmed  when  I  wandered  down 
aboat  a  qoarter  to  seven,  and  beat 
aboat  among  some  doors  in  the  haU 
for  that  one  which  bebnged  to  the 
drawing-room.  Taking  a  lucky  shot  • 
at  one  with  a  white  handle,  I  entered 
a  large,  well-h'ghted  room.  A  lady, 
not  anpleasant  lookiog,  bat  dressed 
very  severely  in  black  velvet,  rose 
from  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

'Mr.  Loxton,  I  presame,'  she 
said,  risinflr. 

I  bowed,  deriving  some  comfort 
firom  the  fact  that  she  betrayed  no 
sorprise  at  seeing  ma 
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'Colonel  Gawston  has  only  just 
come  iii|  or  he  would  have  seen  yon 
before/  she  continued,  after  shalong 
hands  with  me.  'Ton  must  have 
had  a  cold  journey;  pray  take  that 
diaur  by  the  fire.' 

I  did  so,  and  we  chatted  on  veiy 
eafflly  until  the  master  of  the  house 
joined  us  just  as  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. He  greeted  me  Tery 
pleasantly— perhaps  just  a  little 
stiffly — and  then  I  gave  Mrs. 
Gawston  my  arm,  and  we  went  in 
to  dinner.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  quite 
at  my  ease  In  my  new  position ;  but 
this  did  not  mterfere  with  my 
appetite,  and  dinner  passed  off  with 
sufficient  conversation  going  on 
between  the  courses. 

'  Mr.  Luxton,  you  will  teJce  some 
more  port?*  said  Colonel  Gawston, 
as  he  nlled  his  glass,  and  drew  his 
chair  near  the  fire,  on  the  departure 
of  his  wife  for  the  drawiog-room. 
I  followed  his  example  in  each 
respect. 

'We  have  never  had  a  resident 
tutor  before,'  he  continued;  *and 
we  are  anxious  to  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  we  can.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  of  your  company  at 
dinner  at  seven,  if  you  prefer  dining . 
late,  but  we  hope  you  will  qnite 
consult  your  own  inclination  about 
thai  Your  pupil  you  lyill  see  when 
we  go  to  the  drawiog-room,  I  ex- 

rsct  He  remained  out  longer  than 
did.  To-morrow  we  can  arrange 
further  details,  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary.' 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
morning  over  the  books  with  my 
new  pupil.  He  was  a  very  nice  boy, 
but  with  a  far  too  conversational 
tendency,  I  thought,  as  I  tried  hard 
to  Ireep  his  mind  (and  my  own) 
fixed  on  the  work  in  hand.  He 
would  break  off  suddenly  from  some 
heartrending  rakas  rya>  passage  to 
'ask  me  if  I  had  kept  horses  at 
Oxford,  or  if  the  proctors  had  ever 
been  down  on  me.  Once  or  twice  I 
found  myself  tripping,  and  only  too 
ready  to  run  on  into  the  unclassical 
conversation  such  questions  sng- 
gestedi  while  Horace  and  Euripides 
l£^  open,  but  forgotten  before  us. 

•Florence  is  coming  this  evening.' 
he  said  one  morning  about  a  week 
afte  my  arrival,  as  he  was  finding 


the  place  (always  a  long  bosmfiss), 
before  commencing  to  translate. 

'Whoriasked. 

'Florence  J  my  sister,  yon  know. 
It  is  always  jollier  when  ^e  ia  here. 
Ton  ought  to  see  her  ride.  Most 
girls  are  great  mu£Gi,  I  think;  but 
she  isn*t  a  bit' 

I  heard  a  little  more  of  Florence, 
but  I  did  not  see  her  until  dinner- 
time. We  had  taken  our  seats  when 
she  entered,  and  hurriedly  took  a 
chair  opposite  me.  Mrs.  Gawston 
murmured  the  customary  words, 
and  we  bowed  across  the  table.  Tho 
conversation  was  general,  as  our 
party  was  so  small.  Miss  Gawston, 
who  I  found  was  grown  up,  and  not 
the  somewhat  hoydenish  young  lady 
her  brother's  description  had  led 
me  to  expect,  joined  in  it  freely,  and 
we  found  several  things  to  say  to 
one  another  across  the  table.  I 
thought  her  extremely  pleasant,  I 
remember,  and  remarkably  pret^. 
She  seemed  about  nineteen,  and  bad 
just  returned,  I  found,  to  my  horror, 
from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the 
west. 

'My  daughter  telk  me  she  met 
some  Miss  Luxtons  while  she  was 
away.  Are  they  any  r^laons  of 
yours?'  asked  Mrs.  Crawston.  I 
may  say  that  that  lady  and  I  wen 
on  very  pleasant  terms ;  but  I  had 
every  evening  to  encounter  the 
severity  of  black  velvet  ri  used  to 
wonder  whether  she  haa  but  0» 
dress),  and  to  feel  my  teeth  on  e^ee 
if  by  any  chance  my  hand  toubhdd 
her  robe  as  we  marched  in*  to 
dinner. 

'The  daughters  of  Sir  Grahame 
Penreston,' explained  Miss  Gawstbo* 

I  felt  Tery  red  as  I  explained  ttai 
they  (being  really  my  sisters)  waw 
connections,  and  then  I  xnade  H 
vigorous  eflbrt  to  change  the  titUr 
versation. 

As  the  Colonel  and  I  entered 
drawing-room  Miss  Gawston,  i 
at  the  pianoforte,  was  ] ' 
Ixirgo  Apassionato,  from  ^ . 
Second  Pianoforte  Sonata.    '  0,) 
do  not  stop,'  I  cried,  as  she  ] 
on  our  entrance;  'that  n; 
is  more   than    beautiful.' 
pressed,  she  continued,  then  onto* 
tScherzo,  and  lastly  the  brUliant  Ml  _ 
in  splendid  style.    I  was  dtifgbto^ 
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'  Ton  aie  fond  of  mnfiic/  slie  saicL 

'Very.' 

'  Yoa  play,  perbapfl,  or  sing?' 

'I  play  the  yiolin,  and  I  sing  to  a 
certain  extent'    I  was  longing  for 
her  to  ask  me  to  bring  my  Tiolin 
down.    I  saw  a  mnsic-volume  close 
by  labelled  'Violin  and  Pianoforte.' 
Mrs.   Gawston  sat  fnnereal,    sta* 
taesqne,  and  immovable.    Colonel 
Gawston  was  asleep,  and  his  son 
reading  Mayne  Beid's  something  or 
other.    Miss  Gawston  was  trifling 
with  the  k^s,  possibly  she  feared 
asking  the  tutor  snch  a  thing.    I 
was  desperate.    'Shall  I  fetch  my 
Tiohn  and  music/  I  said.    Without 
waiting  for  an  answer  I  went    The 
next  moment  we  had  commenced, 
and  during  the  eyening  we  played 
together,  and  then,  emboldened  by 
this  begioning,  we  sang  together. 
What  happens  once  usually  hap- 
pens twice,  and  the  next  eyening  we 
occupied  ourselves  in  the  same  way. 
Not  alwa^  only  in  the  evening 
though,  bnt  many  a  stray  haIf*hour 
during  the  day  we  found  time  for  a 
little  musio.    Then,  also,  she  lode 
very  well;  and  as  her  broths  and  I 
rode  almost  daily,  we  often  found 
ourselves  taking  the  same  direction  ; 
so  altogether  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Miss  Gawston.    Need  I  tell  the  re- 
sult?   Bef<bre  a  fortnight  was  over 
I  was  deeply  in  love,  and  my  inten- 
tion of  reoonmiending  Colonel  Gaw- 
ston to  look  out  for  another  tutor 
was  unfulfilled.    We  often  met  be- 
fore dinner  in  the  library,  where 
there  was  a  large  Japanese  screen 
that  shut  out  the  door.    Moving 
very  slowly  towards  the  room  one 
evening  near  dinner  time,  I  over- 
heard some  words  that  made  me 
pause  before  entering,  and  cough 
violently,  if  not  affectedly,  in  order 
that  my  presence  might^be  known. 
'  Ahem  1  my  dear  '->the  voice  was 
Colonel  Gawston's— 'don't  you  think, 
my  dear,  that  Mr.  Luzton  is— ahem 
—rather,  just  a  little,  perhaps  not 
prudently,  intimate  with  Florence?' 
'  I  have  thought  so,  certainly,'  re- 
sponded his  wife;  'and  I  was  very 
glad  this  morning  to  receive  an  in* 
vitation  from  Lady  Fitz-Pedigry  for 
her,  as  it  will  take  her  away  at  once. 
I  have  accepted  it  for  her,  and  I 
thought  of  going  with  her  to  town 


to-monx)w  or  the  day  after  to  see 

Madame  Valenciennes,  as  she * 

*  At  this  moment  I  interrupted  the 
good  lady  by  entering  the  room,  dis- 
concerting her  rather  l^  my  sudden 
appearance. 

The  words  I  had  overheard  deter- 
mined me  to  learn  my  &te  from 
Miss  Gawston  before  she  left,  as  I 
felt  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  me^  stay 
much  longer  at  Gawston  Flats  in 
my  present  ialse  position.  If  I 
could  not  gain  a  personal  interview 
I  determined  to  write  to  her;  and 
that  night  I  wrote  a  candid  letter, 
which  I  i>urposed  sending  her  if  no 
opportuni^for  private  conversation 
presented  itself.  But  fiette  was  kind, 
and  the  next  morning  I  met  Miss 
Gawston  accidentally  in  the  garden 
about  an  hour  before  breaklast-timeu 
The  result  was  that  she  did  not  ap- 
pear at  breakfast,  and  that  when  we 
rose  from  that  meal  I  requested  a 
few  minutes'  private  conversation 
with  the  Colonel.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get his  look  of  indignant  amazement 
when  he  learnt  that  his  son's  tutor 
had  proposed  to  his  daughter,  and 
that  with  success. 

'  Mr.  Luxton,  when  I  engaged 
you,'  he  said,  'there  was  one  thing 
I  was  assured  of  most  emphatically, 
and  that  was  that  you  were  a  gen- 
tleman. This  is  not  the  conduct  of 
a  gentleman  to  enter  my  house,  to 
undermine  the  affections  of  my 
daughter,  to  entrap  her  into  an  en- 
gagement! Sir,  you  should  have 
thrown  up  your  situation  here  rather 
than  have  done  this.' 

I  felt  he  had  justice  on  his  side. 
As  fi»r  as  he  knew,  I  was  nothing 
but  a  penniless  suitor  who  had 
abused  ms  peculiar  jposition  by  using 
the  many  opportunities  it  afforded 
him  of  making  love  to  a  young  lady, 
a  reputed  heiress  of  apparently 
superior  social  rank.  I  could  not 
help  being  amused,  nevertheless,  as 
I  reflected  how  different  his  tone 
would  have  been  had  he  known  all. 
Something  prompted  me  not  to  tell 
him  yet,  but  to  go  on  pressing  my 
suit  without  advancing  at  once  the 
real  claims  I  had  to  back  it  We 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  matter  was  seemingly 
going  hopelessly  against  me,  when 
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a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  inter- 
rapted  our  debate.  'Oome  in,'  eaid 
the  Colonel,  impatiently.  A  aerrant 
entered  with  a  note.  It  was  a  tele* 
giam  calling  the  Ck>lonel  at  once  to 
town  on  important  bosineBS,  mili- 
tarji  I  think  he  said. 

'Mr.  Lnxton,  I  mnst  postpone 
this  matter  nntU  mj  retam/  he  said, 
hastily,  looking  at  his  watch.  'I 
have  not  more  than  ten  minntes  to 
spare.  I  appeal  to  y onr  honour  not 
to  make  uiy  nn&ir  nse  of  this  nn- 
fbrtonate  intermption.'  Be  passed 
oatof  the  room.  Anewideastrack 
me,  and  I  followed  quickly. 

'I  had  thought  A  g<xng  to  town 
this  afternoon  for  the  night,  and 
Bupert  expressed  a  wish  to  accom- 
pany me,'  I  said;  'will  yon  allow 
tiimtodoso?' 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  Cokmel,  look- 
ing relieved.  'If  yon  wish  it,  yon 
naight  remain  away  longer,  not  n»- 
cemarily  in  town  of  conrse,  merely 
letting  Mrs.  Gawston  know  where 
Bapeitis.' 

'  Knpert,  do  yon  mind  jnst  c(Hning 
with  me  to  Belgxave  Square  first,'  I 
said  to  my  pupU  as  we  alightedfixmi 
the  train. 

'  Oh,  no,'  was  the  reply,  and  so  we 
were  soon  rattling  away  in  a  Han- 
som to  my  fietther's  town  house. 

'Surely  that's  you,'  said  Bupert, 
looking  at  a  photograph  lying  on 
the  table  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
we  were  waiting  for  my  &ther  to 
appear. 

'Tes,  I  am  friendly  here/  I  re- 
plied, getting  red.  'If  you  will  take 
a  book  for  five  minutes  I  shall  have 
transacted  my  business  with  Sir 
Grahame.'  I  moved  towards  ttie 
door  just  as  itopened,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  walked  in. 

'  My  dear  Frank,  I  hardly  expected 
to  see  you,'  he  said,  as  he  entered. 
*Tou  are  looking  yery  well  indeed, 
in  spite  of  your  teachinff  labours. 
I  hope  you  have  thrown  that  foolish 
engagement  up.'  He  stopped  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Bupert. 

'  Let  me  intzoduce  my  pupQ  to 
you,'  I  said. 

'  Tou  will  both  dine  here  to-nieht, 
of  course,  and  sleep,'  said  my  &iaer, 
shaking  hands witn  Bupert    'lam 


going  to  Luxton  icHnonow  Vy  the 
11.45  train;  couldn't  you  come  too? 
A  change  will  do  you  good,  and 
your  sisters  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  They  are  under  the  impreaaon 
that  you  are  abroad,  and  I  haye  not 
undeceiyed  them.  You  wiJl  join  ns 
too,  I  hope,  Mr.  Qawston.' 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  next 
day  we  started  for  Luxtcm.  In  the 
meanwhile  Bupert  had,  with  some 
wonder  (but  he  was  too  well-bied  a 
boy  to  xnake  many  reniark8)i  asked 
me  if  Sir  Grafaame  Fenreston  iras 
my  &tber,  and  I  saw  him  writing  a 
letter  that  evening,  probably  to  bis 
mother  or  sister.  I  M\  yery  mncli 
disposed  to  write  to  the  ktter,biitl 
determined  to  wait  until  we  reached 
Loxton.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that^  without  abushig  the  Go- 
lonel's  appeal  to  my  honour,  I  had 
managed  to  let  Florence  know  befote 
Heft  that  the  obstades  inoorwaj 
were  notas  insuperable  as  thciy  ap- 
peared. 

Arriyed  at  Luxton  Court,!  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Gawston,  haying  preTionsIy 
enUghtened  my  fiither  as  to  the  trae 
state  of  affiuifl.  The  Gawstcnis,  if 
notas  anoientafiuni]yasouz8,w8re 
eminently  xespectid>le,  and  my  fa&sx, 
who  could  xnake  no  objectioDS,  was 
pleased  to  be  unmerciful  in  the  ^ 
ofbanter.  'A  fine  way  to  nay  yonr 
debts  indeed!'  be  concludea  by  wt 
ing.  'I  called  on  my  ftther  in 
town/ 1  wrote  in  my  letter  to  His. 
Gawston,  'and  hegaye  us  an  invita- 
tion down  here,  which  I  took  the 
lib^ty  to  accept  Bupert  and  I 
propose  staying  here  two  nights  be- 
fbre  returning  again  to  the  Flats. 
Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Miss  QawstcD, 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  diject 
to  hand  oyer  to  her,  and  I  iw 
that  you  will  all  pardon  the  slight 
deception  I  haye  practised  on  yoUi 
Aa  The  letter  was  giyen  to  Miss 
<3aw8ton,  and,  as  the  reader  may 
conclude,  no  forther  ol^eokioDS  ^^Fere 
made  to  onr  engagemeni  Before 
three  months  were  oyer  we  wo^ 
married. 

'  And  how  about  the  debts  f  dotf 
ai»roneask. 

Wel]»  my  Mher  paid  them. 

P.N. 
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GOLDSMITH  AT  THE  TSAEPLE  GATE. 

GOLDSMITH,  Tetmned  to  Temple  Gate, 
Waits  till  the  diGWsy  porter  opens. 
The  night  is  cold,  the  hour  is  late — 

His  wealth  no  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence  1 
Weary,  ha  seeks  his  lone  abode- 
Bat  now  the  bntt  of  wits  at  dinner— 
And  his  last  guinea  has  bestowed 
Upon  some  straying,  starring  sinner  I 

What  does  he  ponder,  standing  there 

At  midnight  dark,  and  oold,  and  stilly  ?— 
That  life  is  but  a  highway  bar&* 

Bleak,  bitter,  desoloto,  and  chilly ; 
That  while  the  bngy,  thoughtless  rout 

Bosh  this  way— that  way— twenl^  moie  ways, 
Poor  feeble  wretches,  Mling  oat. 

Die  all  unheeded  in  the  doorways. 

That  Genios  oft  most  'pad  the  hoof/ 

While  Dolness  soars  on  banknote  pinions 
(That— scarce  aflbrds  to  hire  a  roof. 

This— is  the  heir  of  Tast  dominions) ; 
That»  when  a  quarrel  is  began,     . 

It  is  not  always  Wrong  begins  it; 
That,  when  the  fight  is  foaght  and  won. 

It  is  not  always  Bight  that  wins  it; 

That  Yirtoe  oft  is  ponished  sore^ 

And  Vice  strata  off  with  stars  and  garters; 
That  man  by  Truili  sets  little  store, 

And  Sham  can  boast  a  crowd  of  martyrs ; 
Tet  that— howe'er  oar  life  is  cast — 

One  solacing,  nnfiuling  trust  is 
That  rastiltation  comes  at  last— 

The  end  is  God's  eternal  jastioel 

And  therefore  that  oar  steps  are  led 

When  moat  it  seems  they're  straying  blindly  I— 
8ach  thoaghts  penhanoe  are  in  his  head. 

Sprung  of  a  gentle  heart,  and  kindly. 
That  head  wili  thzob— that  heart  will  ache 

Its  last  ere  kmg;  and  Goldsmith's  moamers 
Their  tearfol  way  shall  hither  make 

From  twenty  diffarent  nooks  and  earners. 

For  when  at  length  life's  tether  broke— 
(How many  men  might  wish  it  their  casel)^ 

A  crowd  of  simple,  loying  folk 
Sat  sobbing  on  tiie  gasly  staircase: 
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And  Beynolds,  Johnson,  Btirke — the  men 
From  whom  the  timos  their  glory  borrow— 

Laid  by  the  bmsh— flung  down  the  pen. 
And  wept  him  with  a  gcnnine  sorrow. 

That  was  an  ag;e  of  giant  wits, 

Who  as  a  cliild  were  wont  to  hold  him : 
But  now, '  poor  Goldy,'  where  he  sits 

Must  smilo  to  see  how  we've  enrolled  lum. 
"Wo  crown  the  heroes  of  his  days. 

But  in  the  midst  of  them  we  place  him. 
And  while  to  them  our  hats  we  raise. 

For  him ! — our  open  arms  embrace  him ! 

So  Goldsmith  died  :--and  with  him  died 

The  pensions  of  some  score  retainers. 
For  whom  he  oft  himself  denied — 

Poor  ragged,  wretched  Drury  LanersI 
He  died  in  debt !    But  left  mankind 

The  heirs  to  an  abundant  treasure. 
The  writings  of  a  master  mind, 

A  genius  gifted  past  all  measure! 

They  say  he  owed  two  thonsand,  quite! 

Yet  who  about  the  sum  would  bicker  ? 
More  than  a  living  was  his  right, 

Who  gave  us  the  immortal  Vicar ! 
How  can  we  count  a  price  that  pays 

For  the  enchantment  that  bewitched  us  ? 
How  can  we  worthily  appraise 

The  lavish  fancy  that  enriched  us  ? 

The  sighs  and  laughter,  tears  and  smiles, 

The  which  his  cunning  way  to  win  is — 
His  gentle  jests,  his  pleasant  wiles. 

All  going  for  two  thousand  guineas! 
What  churl  would  for  their  songs  begrudge 

Fruit  to  the  blackbirds  and  the  thrushes? 
Goldsmith  a  debtor!    Nay—adjudge 

How  much  we  owe  to  him— with  blushes! 


Peace  to  your  ashes,  *  little  Noll,' 

Yon '  like  an  angel '  talk,  not  write,  now.* 
Great  men  of  letters  to  extol — 

Not  satirise  yon— all  unite  now. 
Tour  pen  has  won  a  deathless  name— 

Your  life  a  tender  recollection. 
Let  others  envy  you  the  fame, 

I'd  only  ask  for  the  affection! 

T.H. 

'  Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll.*— €^afTici*s  Epitaph 
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AFTER    hayiDg    xnnfcnally   fol- 
lowed their  own  devioes,  Mrs. 

D and  her  son  Artiiur  agreed 

to  meet  at  Hornby  Castle,  where 
the  Duke  of  Broadlands  entertained 
a  large  party,  to  celebrate  the 
coming  of  age  of  Iiis  eldest  son. 
Lord  Prondacre. 

Hornby  Oastle  well  lepresented 
the  family  to  whom  it  had  belonged 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  a  stately, 
torreted  castle,  which  had  be^ 
built  about  a  centunr  ago,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  house  which,  for  many 
generations,  had  satisfied  the  more 
moderate  requirements  of  those  who 
were  then  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Hornby;  for 'Hombjr  Manor' had 
not  then  developed  into  'Hornby 
Castle.*  It  was  left  to  after  gene- 
rations to  form  alliances,  and  accu- 
mulate wealth  and  land,  which 
placed  the  Duke  of  Broadlands  on 
a  level  with  the  most  noble  and 
wealthy.  By  a  marriage  with  the 
greatest  heiress  of  her  day,  and  the 
sole  representative  of  an  ancient 
house,  whose  alliance  had  been 
universally  courted  for  many  pro- 
cediug  generations,  they  took  the 
nameof 'Goldust;*  and  afber  adding 
field  to  field,  and  enlarging  their 
borders,  they  pulled  down  the  old 
house,  which  had  sheltered  them 
and  theirs  with  its  ancient  respeo- 
tabflity  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
whose  walls  had  resounded  with 
the  merry  Yoices  of  all  the  children 
who  had  grown  up  under  its  roof, 
and  built  a  gorgeous  castle,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  weU  repre- 
sented the  estate  of  its  noble  occu- 
piers. It  was  a  handsome  building, 
if  turrets  and  towers,  and  a  huge 
mass  of  masonry,  covering  a  con- 
siderable area,  constitute  beauty  of 
any  kind.  All  who  appreciate  what 
is  genuine,  and  hate  pretension, 
turned  away  ftom  it,  if  not  with 
disgust,  at  m  events  with  dissatis- 
faction at  there  being  so  little  to 
inteiest  them.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  being  attracted  by  its  im- 
mensify.  It  overawed  the  beholder 
as  it  stretched  itself  out  along  the 


TaIIey,occnpying,  with  its  stables  and 
outbuildings,  which  were  all  built 
in  the  same  massive  and  imposing 
style,  with  its  gardens,  and  lawns^ 
and  pleasure-grounds,  a  vast  extent 
of  land,  infinitely  greater  than  any 
one  would  suppose  from  merely 
looddng  down  upon  it  from  the 
heights  above.  Nature  had  proved 
herself  a  kind  friend  to  Hornby 
Castle,  for  nothing  could  surpass 
the  beauty  of  the  park  and  its  sur- 
rounding sceneiy.  Wood  and  water, 
fern,  heather,  and  gorse,  undulating 
{^und,  well-wooded  hills  protecting 
it  from  the  cruel  north  wmds;  and 
on  the  southern  side  an  extensive 
view  over  a  rich  and  beautifully- 
wooded  country,  which  melted  away 
into  the  blue  distance  of  the  &r 
horizon.  Such  a  prospect  could 
rarely  be  seen,  and  many  an  eye 
rested  on  it  in  silent  pleasure,  glad 
to  turn  away  from  the  castle  itself, 
which  afforded  so  little  interest  All 
that  wealth  could  accomplish  had 
been  done  to  adorn  the  castle.  In- 
side and  out  it  told  of  money,  but^ 
great  and  imposing  as  it  vras,  it 
sunk  into  less  than  msignificanoe  in 
the  presence  of  Nature. 

Hornby  Castle  now  appeared  in 
its  most  attractive  form;  for  so 
large  a  house,  filled  as  it  was 
throughout,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  in  every  nook,  with  a  goodly 
assemblage  of  persons  of  all  ages, 
bent  upon  enjoying  themselves,  and 
doing  all  possible  honour  to  the 
occasion  which  called  them  together, 
oonld  not  fieul  in  affording  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  to  its  guests.  It 
was  so  large  that,  when  fully  in- 
habited, it  seemed  almost  to  contain 
the  population  of  a  small  town ;  and 
this  circumstance  in  itself  was  a 
security  for  success,  because  every 
one  was  sure  to  find  some  congenial 
society.  The  young  are  easily 
pleased,  and  ready  to  find  some 
good  in  everything.  To  them  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining;  and  ho- 
thing  is  wholly  evil  in  their  eyes. 
But  their  elders  are  neither  so 
easily  satisfied  nor  so  well  disposed. 
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They  are  more  critical,  and  xnore 
exigent —moTe  BonMoDg  "mbkih 
interfexeB  witii  their  enjoymeiit  of 
lifa  But  at  Hornby  Oastle  lie  nmst 
have  beea  y&rj  crabbed  and  hard  to 
please  who  oonld  not  find  somediing 
pleaaaatand  congenial  in  the  varied 
society  which  was  now  collected  in 
honoor  of  Lord  Froiidacre'&  haTing 
attained  his  majority.  Mothenwith 
lovely  danghters—imd  of  coarse  all 
motlMsrs  think  their  daughten  lovely 
— ^weie  in  a  flatter  of  delight,  for 
who  eoold  tell  that  the  yonng  mil- 
lionaire might  not  be  ^9n£f  with  one 
of  them?  At  all  evenls,  it  was  not 
impoBBible,  and,  to  many  mmds, 
what  is  not  absolately  impossible 
soon  becomes  hopefal.  It  had  been 
a  pR^table  time  for  the  milliners, 
for  no  expense  was  QPaied  by  the 
'chaperons'  to  embellish  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  lovely  charges. 
Eveiything  that  coold  set  off  their 
wares  to  the  best  advantage  on 
so  important  an  oocaaon  was 
nnivernlly  Toted  to  be  mcoiey 
well  spent,  which  might,  possibly, 
xetom  a  high  interest  There  was 
that  vulgar  Lady  Ghesteiford  with 
her  daoghter,  no  longer  yonng,  but 
who  imagined  she  possessed  the  gift 
of  eternal  yoath,  and  who  always 
selected  the  hut  and  most  popolar 
debutante  as  her '  dear  friend,'  as  if 
all  the  rest  were  too  old  to  be  her 
companions.  She  was  always,  like 
her  mother,  dressed  in  the  most 
cuir^  fuhion ;  and  it  was  said,  and 
generallv  belkved,  that  poor  Lord 
Ghesterfind,  who  had  nothing  bnt 
his  pension  as  a  retired  and  now 
saperannoated  chancellor,  £>mid 
himself  nearly  swamped  I7  the  cost- 
liness and  variety  of  the  UriktUs  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was  a 
S(»newhat  prosy  man,  but  could  tell 
a  stmj  well ;  and  his  everlasting 
reminiscences  obtained  tia  him  a 
certain  amount  of  success.  He  was 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Broadlands* 
oldest  political  firieods,  and  th^ 
used  to  retire  into  remote  comers 
to  settle  the  a£Snrs  of  the  state, 
which,  if  the  expression  of  &eir 
&ces,  and  the  solemnity  of  then: 
msDner  might  be  taken  as  any  indi- 
cation of  its  condition,  it  might  be 
infened  that  the  counlTy  was  on 
the  veiy  verge  of  ruin.    Then  there 


was  Lady  Caroline  Hardy  and  her 
daughter,  who  is  one  of  the  beautieB 
of  the  day,  but  who,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  ib  not  popular, 
whether  she  is  dull  or  iU-tempered 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  because 
opinion  is  divided,  but  1^  has  not 
the  success  to  which  her  beauiy 
entitles  her.  Her  mother  was  a 
celebrated  beauty,  but  not  over- 
vnse ;  and  it  was  always  said  that 
her  husband  was  not  sony  to  die, 
and  used  to  say,  with  a  dmdie 
entendre  in  his  words,  that  he  had 
prayed  for  many  years  ibr  his  re- 
lease. Mr.  and  Lady  Barbara  Bucket 
and  their  son  ana  daughter  con- 
triboted  tfarar  share  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  company  at  Hornby 
Castle.  She  was  an  ambitiouB 
woman,  who  was  always  aiming  at 
being -QiBgrainde  dame  of  ^e  coonly 
in  which  she  lived.  She  was  a 
discreet  woman,  fiir  she  never  let 
any  one  know  the  inside  of  her 
mind.  It  was  possible  it  had  no 
inside;  but  if  it  nadahe  guarded  it 
well,  BO  that  no  one  should  look 
into  it  She  had  an  eternal  smile, 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  whidi  the 
thin  upper  lip  seemed  lost  in  teeth; 
and  say  what  you  would,  of  sorrow 
or  joy,  you  were  sure  to  be  greeted 
by  the  same  ineii«es8iYe  smile. 
Her  sole  object  in  life  was  to  beoome 
the  reigning  queen  of  Swampdnre. 
Her  husbimd  was  a  man  who 
lived  upon  the  news  he  gleaned 
from  other  men,  and  he  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  creeping  v:p  to 
people  who  were  en^s^pecf  in  con- 
Tersation,  that  he  might  learn  the 
subject  of  it  His  thint  for  initarm- 
ation  was  unbounded,  and  he  was 
generally  known  as  'the  Swamp- 
shire  Livestigator.'  He  would  have 
made  an  admirable  reporter  had 
ins  lot  in  life  been  oast  differently. 
As  it  viraa,  he  was  always  welcomed 
by  those  ^dio  live  upon  other  people's 
affiurs,  and  room  was  always  made 
for  bun  in  certain  coteries  of  tea- 
drinking  elderly  women,  who  in- 
variably greeted  fahn  1^  sayings 
•Ah,  here's  Bir.  Bucket:  he  is  sow 
to  know  all  about  it  HawiU  taQ 
us.  Oh,  Mr.  Bucket,  we  are  ao  glad 
toseeyon.  Have  you  heard  whether 
it  is  true  that  Lady  Jones  called 
her  husbaad  Sfar^Henry  an  old  tod, 
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he  lost  fhiriy  sfailliiigB  at 
whist  to  Sir  Balph  Gambler?  And 
do  yoa  know  whether  it  is  tme  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Gkx«ey  are  going  to 
be  separated  becanse  th^  are  al- 
ready tired  of  eaoh  other?  Yon  are 
sine  to  know,  beeanse  yon  know 
everything.'  Then  Mr.  Bucket 
wonld  twiddle  his  watch-key,  and 
wonld  say  fbat  he  'did  not  know, 
bnt  had  heard,'  &o.  All  these 
people  famished  a  fond  of  amnse- 
ment  to  those  who  appreciated  their 
propensities,  or  liked  to  play  them 
off  for  the  entertainment  m  others. 

Mrs.  D  and  her  son  weresnch 
pleasant,  cheery,  and  nnpretentions 
peo]^  that  they  were  always  well 
lecaTed;  besides  which  th^were 
00  i^easant  to  themaelTeB  and  one 
another,  that  th^  wero,  without  any 
effint  on  their  part,  agreeable  oom- 

poiy  generaOy.     Mrs.  D ,  who 

had  a  natonl  gift  for  private 
titeatricals,  was  in  great  request; 
and  as  die  loved  bornt  cork,  foot- 
li^hiq,  and  evei^thing  ocnneeted 
with  tiie  st^e,  die  was  in  her 
element  at  once,  ready  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  wherever  it  was  vranted. 
Bm  could  improvise  a  dress  out  of 
Tery  scanty  materials,  and  could 
oompose  the  most  successful  pro- 
logue on  the  shortest  notice.  She 
oonid  atrange  a  tableau  with  true 
aartistio  tkm;  and  as  tableaux  and 
private  theatricals  were  a  part^  of 
the  programme  of  the  festivities, 
she  was  in  honrly  requisition-^the 
reiioree  on  all  dispubBd  points,  who 
could,  vrith  her  consummate  tact, 
make  people  do  exactly  what  they 
were  reqpured  to  do.  She  and  her 
son  Arthur,in  the  meanwhile, enter- 
tained themselves  each  day  by 
oomparnig  notes,  and  commenting 
on  the  events  as  they  occurred; 
and  the  daily  reunions  between 
mother  and  son  were  the  best  com- 
mentary of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  on  the  momentous  occa- 
aion  of  Lord  Proudacie's  attaining 
his  minority. 

Not  only  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hornby  Oastle,  but 
fhroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  county  of  Toftunshire  the 
Duke  of  Broadhmds  was  held  in 
great  aive  and  reapeot  His  word 
was  law;  his  disappioval  a  grave 


calamity.  Surrounded  by  small 
squires  and  self-important  dergy, 
he  reigned  like  a  idng  oyer  the 
whole  county;  and  they  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted 
within  the  gracious  pradncts  of 
Hornby  Castle,  and  into  the  Duke's 
confidence,  were  the  envy  of  all 
thdr  neighbours,  and  themselyes 
elated  at  the  notice  that  was  taken 
of  theoL  It  was  quite  a  tradition 
in  the  county  that  the  mind  of  his 
Grace,  on  all  local  politics,  should 
be  ta&en  before  any  one  vironld 
venture  to  move  in  any  matter; 
and  when,  on  a  certain  memorable 
occasion,  one  of  the  squires  of 
Tuftuntshire  presumed  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  it  against  Ihe  Duke 
of  Broadlands,  tl^  whole  of  that 
deferential  county  was  aghast  at 
his  presumption,  and  was  m  haste 
to  propitiate  the  &vour  of  the 
Duke,  and  asaure  him  that  it  was 
but  an  isolated  instance  of  a  man 
daring  to  think  for  himself  The 
clergy  and  the  gentry  were,  in  fiiot, 
more  or  less  dependents  of  the  great 
man.  They  who  were  in  &vour 
were  flattered  by  it  to  their  yery 
bcoii  and  they  who  were  not  lived 
on  hopmg,  even  against  hope,  that 
theur  turn  might  come  some  day. 
The  BubmissiyeneBs  and  deference 
of  these  good  peoi>le,  their  anxiety 
to  propitiate  the  Rising  sun,  and  to 
do  all  honour  to  the  Goldust  fiimily, 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement 

to  Mrs.  D and  her  son,  who 

commented  on  the  flunkeyism  of 
these  country  folk  in  no  measured 
terms. 

*  Mother,'  said  Arthur  D one 

day,  as  he  sat  in  MmD — ^'ki  room, 
in  the  interval  before  dressing-time, 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  canvassing  the  various  ^ests 
who  had  arrived,—*  Mother,  did  you 
see  what  a  fix  thieit  poor  Mr.  Luytin 
was  in  when  the  "  great  man  "  called 
on  him  to  repeat  what  he  was  saying 
to  that  young  liberal,  Hany  Fhree- 
tidnk?  How  he  stammered  and 
spluttered;  and  how  sold  he  was 
when  Hairy,  enjoying  the  fan,  said 
that  Mr.  Luvtin  was  agreeing  vrith 
Mm  in  thinking  that  tiiere  uiould 
be  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  but 
that  thqy  had  only  as  yet  agreed 
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that  Q  bill  fihoald  be  intzodaoed^ 
bat  had  not  settled  the  details.' 

'Oh!  that  was  it,  theD,  that  made 
the  Dnke  give  one  of  his  ominonfl 
"Ah'sr* 

'Tes;  and  did  70a  see  how  it 
shnt  up  poor  old  LuTtin  ?  I  pitied 
the  man.  He  won't  sleep  a  wink 
while  he  is  in  the  hoose,  becanse  he 
will  feel  he  has  zmilarly  pnt  his 
foot  into  it  How  1  did  enjoy  it, 
though r 

'  It  was  a  shame,  though,  my  dear 
Arthnr,  of  yonr  friend  Hany  to 
make  so  mnoh  mischief' 

*  Mischief,  mother  I  why,  bless  yon, 
it  will  blow  oyer  in  no  tune.' 

'Never,  Arthur.  The  Duke  never 
allows  the  clergy  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Besides,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Mr.  Luvim  has  one  of  the  Duke's 
livings.' 

Arthur  ^ve  no  reply,  save  a  pro* 
longed  whistle. 

'What  are  you  going  to  do, 
mother,  about  that  young  Baffles? 
Hell  never  know  his  put,  and  he 
is  such  an  awful  stick.  In  that 
love  scene  with  Eva  Bobarts  (by 
Jove,  mother,  what  a  pretty  girl 
she  is!)  he  provokes  me  out  of  all 
patience.' 

'No  doubt,  my  boy;  I  can  well 
believe  it.  Would  you  like  to  take 
his  place?' 

*  Nonsense  I  I  don't  mean  thai 
I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that  Why, 
the  girl  has  not  a  peni^,  mother.' 

'I  admire  your  philosophy,  Ar- 
thur; and,  after  all,  "^  her  &oe  is  her 
fortune,"  as  the  old  song  says.' 

'I  want  to  ask  you,  mouier,  who 
is  that  Doctor  Medlar,  that  seems  to 
be  such  an  authority  in  arranging 
some  of  the  tableaux?' 

'I  cannot  tell,  except  that  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  Duchess's— her 
own  pet  doctor  that  she  swears  by, 
and  who  seems  to  have  the  run  of 
the  house.' 

'I  hate  the  man!' 

'SodoL' 

'  Did  you  see  how  he  took  hold  of 
Emily  Fit^ibbon's  chin,  and  said, 
"A  little  more  this  way,  if  you 
please— a  UetU  more  still.  Thank 
you ;  that  will  do.  Now  the  head 
a  little  thrown  back ;  thank  yon. 
Allow  me,*  and  again  the  fellow 
took  hold  of  her  chin  to  arrange 


her  po9e  as  he  liked.     I  had  no 
patience  with  him.' 

'  And  how  did  Emily  Fiizgibbon 
like  it?* 

'Like  it!  She  looked  as  if  she 
could  have  knocked  him  down. 
Did  you  hear  that  after  it  was  over 
she  went  up  to  Lady  Lavinia  Gol- 
dust,  and  said  she  must  decline 
taking  auy  further  part  in  the 
tableaux?' 

'No;  did  she  thought  I  wonder 
whether  that  is  really  true,  because 
Lord  Proudacre  seems  rather  taken 
with  her,  and  I  don^  somehow 
think  she  would  like  to  afi^nt 
them.' 

'Perhaps  not;  but  I  can  tell  vou 
she  was  awfully  put  out;  and  when 
that  little  doctor  came  forward  after- 
wards, to  assure  her  that  it  was  the 
best  tableau  of  the  evening,  she 
scarcely  vouchsafed  him  any  reply, 
but  gave  him  a  look  expressive  of 
ineffable  contempt  I  tfunk  it  was, 
after  all,  your  fiault,  mother.' 

'Mine!  How  could  it  bo  mine? 
What  could  I  have  to  do  with  that 
man?* 

'Ton  could  have  prevented  his 
interfering.' 

'Lady  Lavinia  and  her  mofher 
assigned  to  us  our  proper  places, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  am  mistress  of 
the  robes,  and  have  to  arrange  all 
about  the  dresses.  I  am  the  genius 
that  presides  over  calico,  cotton, 
velvet,  and  the  rouge-pot  But 
there  goes  the  dressing-bell,  and  if 
you  don't  hurry  off  I  shall  not  be  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  shall  again 
offend  against  l^e  laws  of  Hornby 
Oastle,  of  which  punctuali^  is  one.' 

'  I  say,  mother^  what  a  pompous, 
stiff  old  prig  he  is.' 

'Yes;  but  a  most  kindhearted 
man.  1  have  known  him  do  the 
most  generous  acts,  in  spite  of  his 
character  for  stint  and  screw.' 

'  Well,  I  must  be  off,  else  I  shall 
offend  his  mightiness.' 

Every  day  they  sat  down  fifty  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  magnificent 
state  dining-room,  capable  of  accom* 
modating  a  vast  number,  and  even 
this  large  party  was  not  out  of  pro* 
portion  to  it.  It  was  built  of  stone, 
with  richly  groined  roof,  and  hand* 
some  oak  panelling  occupied  one- 
third  of  the  walls.  Ahuge  fireplace 
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•od  riohly-caryed  siono  chinmey- 
pieoe  filled  up  the  centre  of  the 
roaoL,  xeaohing  almost  up  to  the 
ceiling ;  while  a  large  oriel  window 
oppoeite  the  fireplace,  and  another 
of  the  same  eharacter,  only  larger 
stillf  at  right  angles  to  it»  added  to 
its  appearance.  It  was  one  of  those 
rooms  which  strike  the  beholder 
with  awe.  It  required  numbers  to 
be  able  to  grapple  with  its  oppres- 
sive magnificence,  and  a  smaller 
party  would  have  been  silenced  hy 
it  As  it  was,  the  room  resounded 
with  the  sound  of  merry  voices, 
and  there  was  no  lull  in  the  laughter 
and  merriment  that  prevailed.  The 
first  day  the  Duke  of  Bxoadlands 
seemed  bewildered  by  the  unwonted 
fiOundiEV  imd,  had  he  dared,  would 
have  been  tempted  to  read  the  Biot 
Act;  but  his  astonishment  gave 
way  before  the  resolute  detenmna- 
tion  of  every  one  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
stong  current,  and  found  himself 
at  last  taking  part  in  the  surround- 
ing revdiy. 

As  the  Duchess  left  the  dining- 
room,  she  went  up  to  the  Duke  and 
begged  him  not  to  remain  there 
long*  as  so  much  had  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  for  the 
large  company  of  neighbours  who 
were  expected  to  arrive  for  the 
tableaux  and  ball  which  was  to 
succeed  th^n. 

The  tenantry  had  been  already 
regsded  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner.  The  preceding  day,  which 
was  the  important  one  in  Lord 
Proudacre's  life,  had  been  devoted 
to  feasting  the  tenants  and  the  poor 
on  the  estate.  Each  poor  family 
had  beef  and  bread,  plum-pudding 
and  beer,  and  a  week's  wages ;  and 
every  cottage  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  unwonted  generosity  and 
liberalily  of  the  Duke  of  Broad- 
lands.  The  tenants  had  been  as- 
sembled in  a  large  iron  room  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  company  at  the  Castle 
dined  with  them,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally voted  to  have  been  great  fan. 
The  Duke  relaxed  somewhat  from 
his  wonted  dignity  of  manner,  and 
actually  condescended  to  some  play- 
ful witticisms  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  tenants.    Lord  Froudacre 


acquitted  himself  more  than  oredltr 
ably ;  and  there  were  some  who  ^ero 
malicious  enough  to  say  that  there 
were  indications  of  his  views  be- 
coming more  liberal  than  anywhich 
bad  hitherto  prevailed  at  Hornby 
Oastle— a  suspicion  which  never  en- 
tered the  Duke's  head,  happily  both 
for  himself  and  Lord  j^udacre:  for 
if  such  an  idea  had  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  a  possibility,  it  must  havo 
led  to  distrust  and  estrangement^  as 
the  Duke  looked  upon  political  con- 
sistency as  the  greatest  of  moral 
virtues,  and  would  have  preferred 
any  etdandre  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  family  tradition. 

No  sooner  had  the  gentlemen  left 

the  dining-room,  than  Mrs.  D 

was  burned  off  to  her  green-room, 
where,  with  rouge-pot«  paint,  and 
powder,  she  was  soon  busily  em« 
ployed  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  those  who  were  to  figure 
in  the  tableaux.  Dr.  Medlar  was 
busy  on  the  stage,  in  front  of  which 
a  large  gold  frame  was  fastened, 
across  the  inside  of  which  some 
crape  had  been  strained.  But  the 
little  doctor  was  the  presiding 
eonius,  giving  offence  to  all  save 
the  Duchess,  who  could  see  no  fault 
in  her  'dear  Doctor  Medlar/  He 
was  a  little  man,  with  bright  eyes, 
a  hook-nose,  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion; not  unlike  a  Jew,  yery 
unlike  a  gentleman,  with  effemi- 
nate, would-be-insinuating  manners. 
Mrs.  D<— -  was  referred  to  very 
often,  because  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  the  doctor  was  very  general, 
and  none  of  the  ladies,  young  or 
old,  liked  to  be  twisted  and  twirled 
about  at  his  pleasure,  as  if  they  were 
nothing  better  than  lay  figures. 

There  was  the  scene  between 
Jeanie  and  Effie  Deans  in  prison ; 
between  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  Alice, 
where  she  kneels  at  his  feet,  while 
he  sat  in  a  wicker  arm-chair,  listen- 
iDg  to  a  respectable  old  man  whose 
dilapidated  dress  showed  something 
of  the  derioal  habit ;  and  another 
in  which  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
listens,  in  an  attitude  of  devout 
attention,  to  the  instructions  of  a 
Oarthusian  monk.  But  one  of  the 
happiest  of  all  was  a  Dutch  picture, 
in  which  a  fEunily  group  was  repre- 
sentedi  some  engaged  in  needle- 
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work«  othera  playing  at  caids,  while 
some  yoQBger  ones  played  witii 
their  toys  aa  the  floor,  as  their 
elders  slept  soundly  in  their  axm- 
chaixSf  with  half-emptied  glasses  by 
their  side.  The  grouping,  the  yaried 
dresses,  all  Ihe  accessories  told  so 
well  that  it  took  every  one  by  biu> 
prise,  and  elicited  the  most  enthu- 
siastio  applause.  After  these  were 
over,  they  a4]onmed  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  then  reassembled 
in  the  saloon,  where  dancing  was 
kept  np  until  a  late  hoar. 

The  next  morning,  Arthur  D-- — 
felt  disinclined  to  join  the  party  in 
the  racket-court»  and,  yawning  fixxm 
sheer  fatigue  (for  he  had  hem  in 
great  rcK^uest  for  the  tableaux,  and 
was  an  iuToterato  dancer),  he  saun- 
t^ned  leisurely  mto  his  mothers 
room,  saying — 

'Well,  mother,  will  you  bet?  Is 
Proudacre  soiog  to  many  Emily 
Eitzgibbon?" 

'Marry  Emily  Fitzgibbon  1—not 
he.  Why,  no  Goldust  ever  married 
a  Whig.  The  Buke  would  die  of  it' 

'But,  mother,  fellows  sometimes 
thiok  £»  themselves  on  such  mat- 
tors.' 

'Perhaps  so:  but  that  wiU  never 
be.  I  should  pity  her  if  that  were 
to  take  place,  for  Bbe  would  not 
have  a  ocnnfortable  berth  of  it' 

•Why  so  V 

'Because  the  Duke  takes  wpaa 
himself  the  responsibility  of  think- 
ing for  all  his  &mily,  and  he  would 
never  forgive  the  intrusion  of  such 
thorough  Whig  blood  into  his 
house.' 

'Is  he  such  a  bigot  in  politics?' 

'  Yea,  indeed ;  in  politics,  in  reli- 
gion, in  everything.  Don't  you  see 
in  what  awe  he  is  held  by  all 
the  county-people?— how  they  bow 
and  scrape  when  they  come  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  bun?' 

'  By-the-by,  did  you  see  what  a 
fright  young  Snobore  was  in,  when 
he  nearly  knocked  his  Grace  over 
as  he  was  waltzing  with  that  gay 
Mrs.  Neerdowell?  He  stammered 
his  apologies  as  if  his  last  hope  of 
heaven  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
being  lost  Ee  was  in  such  an 
awful  frighi' 

'  Who  is  it  you  are  speaking  of, 
Arthur  ?    Is  it  that  round,  chubby- 


&ced  youth  who  asked  you,  whan 
you  were  in  the  green-room,  what 
sort  of  tap  thfflf  kept  at  Hornby 
Castle?' 

'  Yes,  mother,  the  same.  Ha  was 
the  fellow  you  padded  so  nicely 
for  the  sleepy  Dutchman  in  the 
"Family  Group."' 

'I  remember;  and  who  has  been 
making  such  violent  love  to  Blanche 
Ozenford.' 

'ExacUy;  whenever,  at  leasli, 
Mrs.  Neerdowell  will  let  him.' 

'  By-the-by,  Arthur,  who  is  that 
Mrs.  Neerdowell?  She  is  veiy 
pretty;  but  rather  dangerous,  isn't 
she?* 

'Well,  there  are  aU  sorts  of  sforieB 
about  her.  Somesayaheisawidow; 
others  that  she  is  a  divore^ ' 

'What?  a  divofx^  at  Hornby 
Castle!  Why,  the  very  walls  would 
flEdl  upon  us  if  sneh  a  thing  ware 
even  suspected.  But  what  is  she?* 

'I  cannot  tell:  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  She  oame  witii 
those  Merewethers  that  the  Duke 
was  so  dvil  to.' 

'And  she  is  determmed  to  take 
our  &t  Dutchman  hy  storm ;  and 
he,  foolish  fellow  1  is  flattered  by  it 
Arthur,  you  men  are  silly  fellowB.' 

'Because,  dear  mother,  you  wo- 
men are  ao  pleasant  Isn't  that  it?" 

'I  don't  know  why  it  is;  only 
that  there  is  no  man  that  a  clever 
woman  cannot  make  a  fix>l  o£  Ton 
remember  Samson?' 

Arthur  looked  grave,  and  then 
asked  his  mother  when  isdie  intended 
to  leave  Hornby  Oastle. 

'  I  am  rather  tired  of  all  this  row. 
Cannot  we  take  a  small  oottage 
somewhere,  and  rustieato  a  littia 
while?  Idon't  care  where  it  ia.  We 
might  get  down  some  books  faxm 
Mudie'8,and  read  and  be  quiet ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  that,  wherever  one 
visits  in  the  counti^,  one  is  sure  to 
find  as  much  row  and  racket  aa 
there  is  in  Londca,  with  fewer  op- 
portunities of  escaping  from  it  and 
of  doing  what  one  likes.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Arthur,  you  are 
qpdto&fot/.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
xou  did  not  suppoee  that,  when  we 
came  here  lor  tbs  Mj^maal  occasion, 
we  should  find  the  house  empty,  or 
do  nothing  but  twiddle  finger  and 
thumb  from  morning  to  night   I 
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was  heie  once,  some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  nops  bat 
onrselTes,  and  I  noTer  shall  forget 
the  pompons  solemnity  of  it  all. 
Oh,  nol  take  my  word  for  it  that 
Hornby  Castle  is  only  bearable  when 
there  is  what  you  call  a  ^'row" 
going  on/ 

'  Ah,  my  dear  moiher,  you  axe  so 
fond  of  society/ 

'Fond  of  my  own  kind?  Tea, 
and  BO  will  yon  be  when  you  are  as 
old  as  I  am.  It  is  only  the  yonng 
who  think  it  a  happiness  to  sit  at 
home  and  liye  upon  themselves.' 

'Not  at  all:  I  do  not  wish  for 
thai  But  jnst  remember  where  we 
have  been.  Ton  foond  row  and 
racket  at  the  Garringtons;  I  fonnd 
the  same  at  Garzington.  And  then 
at  Filey  with  the  Splashfords,  and 
at  Danesford  with  the  Nererests; 
and  now  here  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment's qniei  Morning,  noon,  and 
night  the  top  is  made  to  spin.' 

'  Bat  yon  were  not  any  more  con- 
tented with  yoor  lifo  in  the  High- 
lands.' 

'No;  but  that  was  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason:  becaose  there  was  no 
guiding  hand  to  direct  and  arrange 
what  was  to  be  dona.' 

'  My  dear  bgy,  yoa  are,  like  the 
rest  of  your  sei;  noTsr  contented.' 

'Indeed,  na  I  am  not  discon- 
tented ;  bat  I  own  that  I  like  to  sit 
here  with  yon,  and ' 

'Gromble.' 

'No,  mother;  yoa  are  wxoitt/ 

'What,  then,  do  you  call  it?  and 
whyshooldyoubesoweary?  lean 
remember  when  yoa  neyer  conld 
have  enoagh  of  it;  when  I  had  to 
ran  after  Lady  This,  and  Mrs.  That^ 


to  get  invitations  for  yoa,  and  spent 
a  fortone  in  note-paper  to  get  yoa 
into  an  the  row  ana  racket  yoa  now 
profess  to  dislike.' 

'Well,  mother,  it  was  so;  and  I 
Gapp(M»  that  I  have  had  enoagh  of 
it  "  All  work,  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dnll  boy;"  bat  I  saspect, 
all  play  would  make  him  very  sick. 
Bat  tell  me — was  it  like  this  in  yonr 
day,  when  yoa  were  qoite  ^nng  ?' 

'I  am  amased  at  the  dehcate  way 
in  which  you  say  quite  yonng,  as  if 
yoa  wished  to  let  me  down  easy. 
No;  things  were  very  different  in 
my  yonng  days.  We  ased  to  pay 
longer  visits  than  are  now  paid,  and 
visited  at  fewer  houses.  Q&avcdling 
was  a  more  difficult  and  expensive 
affiur.  We  had  more  firiends  and 
fewer  acquaintances  then.  Now  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  Mendships 
are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  all 
owing  to  the  facility  of  travelling, 
whi(£  has  made  us  more  restless, 
and  more  dependent  upon  excite- 
ment.' 

Mrs.  D was  not  &r  wrong. 

Steam  has  set  society  in  motion ;  and 
go  vbtte  we  wiU,  we  find  everything 
m  a  state  of  progress.  It  is  only 
in  Boch  places  as  Hornby  Osstle, 
weighted  as  it  is  by  the  pompous 
old  Duke  of  Broadlands,  that  things 
seem  to  stand  still;  and  yet  even 
theve«  as  we  have  lately  seen,  cir- 
camiianceB  have  proved  too  strong 
for  him;  and  Hornby  Castle  will 

live  in  ArthnrD 's  memory  as  a 

place  in  which  there  was  as  little 
quiet  as  could  be  found  in  oilier 
places  which  are  avowedly  given  np 
topleasare. 
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THE  LAST  BUN  WITH  THE  HABBIEBS. 


IT  was  the  very  daj  alter  last 
Chrisianas,  when  all  Eoglond 
had  a  bilious  headache,  and  Napo- 
leon, had  he  bat  known  the  proper 
time,  might  have  come  over,  landed, 
oonqnered,  and  dictated  a  new  coup 
cPetcU  from  Windsor  Castle,  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Felix  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  40002.  a  year.  I  saw  it  in 
his  face.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  said, 
Mr.  Fcdix  had  never  been  an  inte- 
resting person.  He  had  a  poor  wit 
He  had  neither  a  good  wme-cellar 
nor  a  pretty  sister,  and  how  there- 
fore was  he  to  win  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  men  ?  But  on  this  morn- 
ing his  duU,  dry  countenance  under- 
went a  sort  of  transfiguration.  When 
he  told  me  of  his  good  fortune  he 
became  quite  lovely  in  my  eyes:  he 
was  no  more  plain  Mr.  Felix,  of 
Great  Tower  Street,  but  a  noble  and 
handsome  gentleman,  whom  any 
one  might  be  proud  to  know. 

With  a  gufihing^generoeity  of  con- 
fidence he  flew  into  a  recital  of  what 
he  was  about  to  do  with  his  newly- 
discovered  treasure.  He  would  buy 
a  house  in  Kent ;  he  would  go  off  to 
a  wine-merchant's  that  very  day; 
he  would  take  in  'The  Field;'  he 
would  purchase  a  stud,  but  would 
begin  by  buying  a  first-rate  hunter. 
Now  tiiere  is  nothing  in  which  an 
unwary  man  may  be  so  easily  swin- 
dled as  in  buying  a  horse,  and  so, 
out  of  pure  good-nature,  I  sold  him 
one  of  mine. 

Mr.  Felix  assumed  the  role  of  a 
oounti7  gentleman  with  a  charming 
dexterity;  but  pressure  of  legal 
business  and  other  matters  pre- 
vented his  going  out  with  the 
hounds  so  soon  as  he  would  have 
wished.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
month,  however,  I  received  intima- 
tion that  I; might  send  down  the 
horse  I  had  sold  him,  for  that 
he  meant  to  go  out  with  Lord 
Switch^n's  harriers  the  last  day  of 
tiie  season ;  and  could  I  get  myself 
another  mount,  he  asked,  and  re- 
main over  night  at  the  Beeches? 
Now  as  I  had  invested  the  money 
paid  me  by  Mr.  Felix  for  my  former 
norse  in  the  purchase  of  another  a 
trifle  better— perhaps  one  might  say 


a  good  deal  better— there  was  so 
difficulty  about  the  mount ;  and  80, 
at  an  early  hour  on  that  fresh 
March  momhog,  I  rode  pnst  Mr. 
Felix*s  lodge  and  up  to  the  hall- 
door  of  the  Beeches.  My  firiend 
showed  me  over  the  house  with  a 
gracefol  and  blushing  modesty,  for 
as  yet  he  was  not  qmte  accustomed 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  the  horses  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  round. 

The  meet  was  at  half-past  ten. 
Mr.  Felix,  with  a  bran-new  whip  in 
his  hand,  went  out  to  look  at  tho 
hunter,  and  pretended  to '  legaid 
him  with  a  calmly  critical  air. 

'  Qood  long  pastern,'  he  said,  with 
a  judicious  nod  of  approval. 

Bobby  turned  round,  with  that 
big,  black,  full  eye  of  his,  to  look  at 
his  new  master,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  then  that  my  Mend  was  a  little 
nervous.  He  went  forward  and  pat- 
ted the  animal's  neck,  and  called  him 
a  poor  old  man  and  a  good  old  man, 
while  the  groom  stood  by,  evidently 
wondering  at  the  delay.  Mr.  Felix 
looked  all  over  the  horse  again ;  he 
again  patted  his  horse's  neck  and 
addressed  him  as  'poor  old  Bobby;' 
then  he  discovered  something  wrong 
with  the  handle  of  his  whip. 

A  thought  struck  me.  Had  Mr. 
Felix  never  ridden  before?  or  was 
I  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
death?  He  b^an  to  caress  the 
animal  in  quite  a  hysterical  way, 
with  a  vain  effort  to  conceal  his  agi- 
tation. Perhaps,  too,  I  thought, 
Mr.  Felix  had  not  made  his  will, 
and  at  this  moment  Mins.  Felix,  a 
rosy  little  lady,  came  to  the  window 
to  smile  a  faiewell  to  her  lord.  A 
farewell!  I  turned  away:  I  dared 
not  look  that  simple  creature  in  the 
iace. 

But  at  length  he  managed  to 
struggle  into  the  saddle,  and  away 
we  rode.  Over  the  hill  and  down 
again,  and  lol  before  iis,  fiftr  over 
the  fresh  green  plain,  were  a  number 
of  minute  dark  specks  that  moved 
hither  and  thither  in  the  yellow 
mist  of  sunshine.  As  we  drew 
nearer  tiie  mass  of  riders  increased; 
we  saw  the  whip  flourishing  his 
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white  leather  thoog,  and  keeping 
guard  over  thatstraving  oluater  of 
BDzeckled  dogs  which,  in  despite  of 
hun,  would  sniff  about  the  common, 
to  the  amazement  of  certain  long'^ 
necked  snowy  geese.  The  sight 
inspired  Mr.  FeUx.  He  seemed  to 
forget  the  uncomfortable  bobbing 
in  we  saddle  which  he  was  enduring. 
He  became  quite  radiant  and  enthu- 
siastic. 

'  What  a  morning  !*  he  cried,  with 
an  incautious  flourish  of  his  whip, 
which  made  Bobby  swerve,  to  my 
friend's  evident  terror.  'Look  at 
the  light  along  these  hills!  And 
the  hedges,  how  green  they  are  I 
By  Jove!  I  believe  I  could  smell 
these  wild  flowers  half  a  mile  off. 
See!  that  is  Lord  Switchem,  he 
with  the  green  coat,  on  the  roan. 
And  there  are  his  two  daughters.  In 
front  of  that  old  squire.  Isn't  the 
youngest  a  splendid-looking  gell-* 
full,  nne-blown,  ^ink  English  face, 
such  as  you  see  in  magazines,  you 
know;  and  how  she  sits  her  horse, 
to  be  sure!  And  do  you  think  this 
old  Bobby  11  go  weU?' 

My  friend's  garrulous  simplicity 
was  making  him  forgetful  Bobby 
threw  up  ms  head  at  a  bit  of  news- 
paper lying  in  the  road,  and,  but 
for  a  lucky  snatch  at  the  mane,  Mr. 
Felix  would  have  been  in  the  road 
also.  As  he  shoved  himself  back  in 
his  saddle,  he  threw  a  hasty  glance 
towards  the  ladies  to  see  if  they  had 
witnessed  the  mishap — the  ridicu- 
lous old  fop  that  he  was. 

Brisk  and  lively  indeed  was  the 
scene  in  front  of  the  inn— gentlemen 
dismounting  &om  their  dog-carts; 
two  or  three  rather  fresh  horses 
pranciog  on  their  hind  legs  and 
spattering  about  the  turf  of  the 
common;  the  master  saluting  his 
friends  as  they  arrived;  the  ladies 
walking  their  horses  up  and  down 
to  show  the  full  sweep  of  their  gored 
skirts;  one  or  two  thirsty  or  timo- 
rous riders  passing  into  the  inn  for 
a  thimbleful  of  'jumping-powder;' 
the  whip  flickiDg  at  this  or  that 
stray  hound  which  had  so  little 
self-respect  as  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  a  ragged  and  forlorn-lookiog 
cur  that  had  come  out  to  see  the 
show.  Mr.  Felix  rode  up  to  shake 
hands  with  Lord  Switchem,  the  tall, 
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thin,  spare  man  with  the  keen  grey 
eye  and  eagle  beak.  His  lordship 
xnade  a  little  joke,  and  Mr.  Felix  in 
vain  attempted  to  smile,  his  &oe 
being  filled  with  alarm  at  a  certain 
friskmess  which  Bobl^  was  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  My  friend  tiben 
lifted  his  hat  in  a  graceful  manner 
to  the  two  ladies,  and  came  back 
in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the 
singular  appearance  of  his  elbows 
and  legs. 

Then  away  we  went  up  the  nearest 
lane,  the  wmp  still  keeping  in  sore 
restraint  these  dappled  heads  and 
flickering  stems,  until  the  master 
abruptly  rode  his  horse  up  a  bank 
on  the  left,  the  dogs  following  him 
into  a  long  undulating  turnip-field. 
When  we  were  all  in  the  field  I  no- 
ticed that  on  Mr.  Felix's  face  there 
dwelt  a  singular  solemnity.  Pre- 
sently he  rode  over  to  me  and  said — 

'  If  I  see  a  hare  what  must  I  do?* 

'  Keep  with  the  hounds,  uid  they'll 
see  her  as  soon  as  you  will  And 
mind,  if  you  ride  down  any  of  the 
dogs,  Lord  Switchem  may  perhaps 
use  discourteous  language.' 

I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Felix  then; 
but  in  a  few  moments  I  had  my 
attention  recalled  to  him  l^  hearing 
an  unearthly  halloo. 

'There  She  goes!'  he  shrieked, 
pointing  to  a  rabbit  which  one  ot 
the  dogs,  havlDg  unearthed,  seemed 
inclined  to  follow. 

The  pack  wheeled  round  in  obe- 
dience to  the  cry,  and  doubtless  he 
thought  he  hod  done  something 
fine,  when  a  frightful  torrent  of 
execration  was  heard,  and  Lord 
Switchem,  in  a  fdrious  passion,  rode 
by.  The  whip,  too,  quite  as  in- 
censed, but  only  grumbling  the 
oaths  his  master  uttered,  rode  at 
the  hound  which  had  led  astray  the 
others,  and,  coming  down  wiUi  the 
full  force  of  his  arm,  curled  tho 
lithe  leather  thong  round  her  body. 
Then  there  was  a  yell. 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean?'  cried 
Felix,  shocked  at  such  cruelty. 

'  Didn^t  you  see  it  was  a  rabbit  ? 
and  you  set  the  whole  pack  astray/ 
said  another  rider,  in  accents  of  bit- 
ter scorn,  the  whip  being  too  angry, 
or  too  prudent,  to  reply. 

'It  was  the  dog's  fault,  not  mine,' 
grumbled  Felix  to  me;  but  there 
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was  a  great  blnsh  of  sbame  on  his 
fBuoe,  and  he  willingly  fell  to  the  rear. 

The  dogs,  having  been  recalled  to 
their  dnty,  began  to  sconr  the  field 
once  more,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments they  fiimnltaneonsly  lifted  np 
their  Toice  and  sent  forth  the  joyfiu 
cry.  Moved  l^a  sndden  instinct, 
the  honnds  closed  into  a  dense  com- 
pact body,  and  darted  off  with  that 
sharp,  plaintiye  howL  Here  and 
there  a  horse,  grown  instantaneously 
mad  with  the  piping  of  the  shrill 
mnsic,  carried  his  rider  headlong 
down  the  slope  at  a  pace  which  was 
certainly  nncomfortable  over  the 
snperterranean  tomips;  while  the 
hare,  running  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  crossed  the  road  at  1^  fbot  of 
the  incline  and  went  straight  np  the 
opposite  hill.  Here  I  lost  signt  of 
mx.  Felix.  There  was  a  nas^  bit 
of  hedge  al  the  foot  of  the  tmmip- 
field,  which  the  two  hdies  took 
beantiftdly;  but  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Felix,  if  he  had  the  least  regard  for 
his  wife,  and  if  Bobby  would  allow 
him,  would  find  some  other  method 
of  egress. 

And  how  well  the  dogs  ran!  Ton 
could  have  covered  them  with  a  blan- 
ket, as  the  sporting  correspondents 
say.  But  the  hare,  having  been  headed, 
doubled  round  the  hill  and  made  for 
the  road  again,  not  a  few  laggard 
riders  profiting  by  her  resolution. 
Now  wnere  was  Mr. Felix?  Neither 
he  nor  Bobby  was  within  sight,  and 
surely  there  had  been  nothing  to 
prevent  his  at  least  gaining  upon 
the  dogs  on  their  return.  On 
reaching  the  road  the  pack  suddenly 
found  themselves  at  mult;  the  hare 
having  taken  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right,  they  had  overrun  the  scent, 
but  immediately  spreading  them- 
selves out,  thety  worked  about  both 
hedges,  their  noses  to  the  ground 
and  their  white  stems  wagging  in 
and  out  the  thick  briars,  while  the 
whip  kept  keen  watch  for  the  first 
recovery  of  the  trail.  And,  as  it 
happened,  a  certain  Bei^sy  again 
gave  tongue,  receiving  the  warm 
commendation  of  her  master  as  she 
led  her  companions  off  in  pursuit. 

Tho  hare  had  evidently  made  for 
the  turnip-field  where  we  had  first 
found  her ;  and  just  as  the  hounds, 
in  fall  cry,  were  struggling  np  the 


bank  and  leaping  the  hedge,  what 
should  Tump  dean  into  md  road 
but  Bobby! 

He  was  riderleas.  There  was  a 
little  titter  of  laughter  among  the 
men,  for  presently  Mr.  Felix  Walked 
np  to  tiie  hedge  and  looked  over. 

'  Make  him  jump  back,'  sa^  he^ 
piteously,  seeing  that  ^  other 
riders  were  now  half  way  up  the 
tfimip-field. 

'Gome  along,  and    take   your 


a  can%'  he  said,  apparently  al- 
most ready  to  ozy;  *I  shall  lose  the 
place  where  mj  whip  dropped;  1 
am  sure  it  was  here.  And  t  dum't 
try  to  ride  again  over  these  turnips.' 

'  Are  you  going  home,  then? 

He  quietly  d]sa|^)eared,  leaving 
me  in  cbarse  of  Bobl^.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  heard  a  shont  from  him. 

'Ohl  by  Jove,  hers  ibey  come-- 
straight  aown  on  me — ^what  am  I 
to  dor 

The  cry  of  thehounds  was  eoifiiiig 
nearer  and  stall  nearer,  until,  a  few 
feet  on  the  other  side  of  12ie  hedge, 
there  rose  the  AziQ  squeak !  sipieakl 
of  the  hare  being  killed.  I  left 
Bobby  to  his  &te,  and  rode  np  the 
bank  and  through  the  nearest  gap. 
Here  a  pretty  picture  presented 
itself.  Mr.  i^lix,  half^ead  with 
terror,  and  not  daring  to  move  lesfc 
the  maddened  dogs  should  fiy  at 
him,  was  standing  and  looking  at 
them  worrying  the  haie  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  while  Lord  Switchem, 
riding  down  the  lull,  and  followed 
by  the  whole  field,  was  shouting  to 
him  to  seize  the  killed  hare  firom 
the  hounds.  Indeed,  by  ihe  time  I 
had  rescued  the  bleeding  carcase 
there  was  little  need  for  the  master 
to  cut  it  open. 

'  Shall  we  send  the  hare  round  to 
your  house,  Mr.  Felix?'  said  Lord 
Switchem,  pleasantly,  while  there 
was  a  great  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  'field;'  and,  indeed,  a  more 
pitiable  object  than  my  friend,  stand- 
mg  there  among  the  hounds,  it  was 
not  often  their  lot  to  see. 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  have  done?  said  Felix, 
quite  savagely,  as  he  caught  Bobby, 
and  mounted.  'Tou  don't  expect 
that  one  learns  to  hunt  hares  in 
Cheapside?* 
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It  was  UBeleBB  to  point  oat  the 
fisust  that  I  had  never  undertaken  to 
be  his  preceptor  in  these  matterSy 
iar  now  every  one  was  hastming  to 
overtake  the  honnds,  which  were 
alieady  drawing  a  low  pieoe  of  mea- 
dow some  five  hnndred  yards  off. 
Before  we  oonld  reach  the  gronnd 
the  honnds  were  in  oiry;  bntas  the 
hue  went  straight  away  over  semM 
tiaots  of  meadow  land,  we  were  ere 
long  np  with  the  crowd.    She  led 
the  dogs  down  to  a  long^  low  olnmp 
of  aldfiis  lyiQg  beside  a  broad  bat 
not  very  deep  stream^  and  here  the 
scent  was  lost    There  ensued  five 
minutes    of   painfiil    nnoertainty. 
Fart  of  the  field  kept  hovering 
about  the  oocner  of  tne  meadow^ 
the  others  crossed  the  stream  by  a 
ford   and  straggled  through  the 
alders  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
cover.    Now,  Lord  S  witohem  was  in 
the  former  fpcanp,  and  we  distinctly 
saw  him  pass,  w^lioat  recognition, 
a  tall,  foir-moaafcachioed  yoong  gen* 
tleman  who  stood  by  a  stile,  a  shot- 
belt  over  his  shoalder,  a  gan  in  his 
han^  and  a  large  brown  retriey^ 
at  his  feet.    Not  dreaming  that  we 
were  likely  to  intrude  upon  a  pri- 
vate conversation,  Mr.  I%lix  and  I 
rode  up  to  reconnoitre  the  ford,  and, 
in  doing  so,  found  that  we  were 
closely  followed  by  Lord  Switchem's 
young^  daughter,  who,  drawing 
near  to  the  yoong  gentleman  who 
was  leaning  agaiiuBit  the  stile^  said 
rapidly  to  him— 
'  Undgehst  duheate  Abend  fort?' 
'Ja  wohl,  liebsohen/  said  this 
person,  in  an  under  tone;  '  komme 
aber  um  neon  Uhr/ 
'Hiery 

He  nodded  in  reply,  and  she 
turned  to  look  after  her  sister,  as 
though  she  had  been  diligently  ob- 
servmg  the  water. 

'  I  say,'  said  Felix,  *  what  did  that 
fellow  say  to  her  just  now?* 

'He  remarked  that  elderly  gen- 
tlemen had  no  business  to  ixry  into 
lovers'  secrets.' 

'Thafs  your  fun,'  said Feliic,  with 
a  sneer;  'but  hark!  there  go  the 
dogs  again;  and  seel  they're  making 
across  the  field  yonder.' 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
simultaneous  rash  to  the  ford.  The 
younger  lady,  gracefully  lifting  up 


the  skirt  of  her  haUt,  and  not  even 
looking  at  the  young  gentleman, 
urged  her  horse  into  the  stream, 
notwithstanding  that  it  tried  to 
stand  and  paw  the  water  with  its 
forefoot 

'  Now,  Mr.  Felix,'  said  some  one^ 
'come  along.' 

But  a  slight  cry  escaped  the  lips 
of  mv  firiend,  aid,  torning,  I  just 
caugnt  sight  of  him  slipjung  off  the 
saddle,  as  Bobby,  right  m  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  b^an  to  rear  up  on 
his  hind  legs.  The  next  moment 
Mr.  Felix  was  in  the  water,  whence 
he  emerged  pufSng  and  snorting 
like  a  hippopotamus ;  while  Bobby, 
tempted  oy  Uie  oorrent,  was  rapidly 
making  his  way  down  the  bed  of  the 
liver.  With  two  or  three  fbrioos 
plunges  Felix  succeeded  in  over- 
taking him  and  laying  hold  of  Uie 
bridle. 

'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself'  he  cried,  in  a  magnificent 
rage,  'sitting  laughing  there,  when 
it  is  all  owing  to  your  faavine  sold 
me  a  horse  which  no  one  could  ride. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  fan.  I  don't; 
and  in  the  City  we  would  call  the 
transaction  by  a  harder  name.' 

'My  dear  sir,'  I  observed,  'I  did 
not  bargain  to  teach  you  riding,  as 
well  as  give  you  a  horse,  for  sixty 
goineas;  and  as  you  don't  seem  to 
want  my  looking  after  you.  Til  bid 
you  good-day.' 

'Oh!  I  say,'  cried  Mr.  Felix, in 
despair, '  wait  a  minute !  Wouldn't 
I  do  as  much  for  you?  Tou've  no 
more  conscience  thsn  a  wild  bear; 
and  it  is  all  owing  to  your  con- 
fonnded  horse.' 

Unfortonately;  ^rhea  he  did  ma- 
nage to  lay  hold  of  the  bridle,  there 
was  no  place  on  either  side  of  tiie 
stream  for  him  to  land,  and  he  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
walking  against  the  current,  Bobby 
very  unwillingly  following.  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  friend's  tone  of 
plaintive  entreaty  was  but  a  guise ; 
for  so  soon  as  he  was  again  mounted 
he  began '  caggiog'  as  before. 

'Serves  me  right  for  buying  a 
horse  without  having  tried  him  first. 
I  dare  say  you  fellows  think  it 
rather  fine  to  *pahn  off  a  vicioas 
horse.  Hem!  I  don't  Men  ot 
principle  don'i  And  now,  you  see, 
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they're  all  away  before  us:  and  IVe 
niAde  myself  ridiculous  before  the 
whole  field.' 

*  There  I  quite  agree  with  you.' 

'Do  you?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  one  man  of  the  lot  could  ride 
this  horse  ?' 

'  Why,  a  baby  could  ride  him.' 

'But  I'm  not  a  baby:  and  now 
I  suppose,  as  they're  two  or  three 
miles  away«  we  had  better  go 
home.' 

Mr.  Felix  was  interrupted  by  the 
long,  yelping  whine  of  the  dogs, 
which  were  clearly  coming  down 
again  to  the  alders,  and  two  minutes 
thereafter— we  standing  in  perfect 
stillness— the  hare  leaped  m>m  a 
low  bonk  and  took  the  water  gal- 
lantly. Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  cry  of  the  hounds  in  the  resonant 
wood,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
sound  of  crackling  branches  and 
trampled  leaves,  and  now  the  haro 
had  just  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

'Oh I  by  Jove,  she'll  escape!' 
shouted  Felix,  as,  oblivious  of  con- 
sequences, he  spurred  Bobby  for- 
ward and  made  a  great  cut  at  the 
hare  with  his  long  whip. 

'Hold  hard!'  I  yelled  to  him; 
and  the  next  moment  the  dogs  had 
simultaneously  dashed  into  the 
water,  spluttered  or  swam  across, 
and  were  up  the  opposite  bank  and 
through  the  dried,  white  rushes. 
The  hare  took  to  the  open,  the 
dogs  some  thirty  3rards  behind,  and 
'Now,'  I  cried  to  Felix,  'there  is  a 
chance  for  yoxu' 

We  were  several  seconds  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  who  were  as 
yet  struggling  through  the  swamp 
to  reach  the  ford,  and  Mr.  Felix 
fairly  laughed  out  with  pleasure. 
How  he  managed  to  stick  on  I  know 
not;  for  Bobby,  warming  to  the 
work,  was  determined  to  have  a 
run,  whether  with  a  rider  or  with- 
out '  Hurrah  i'  shouted  Felix,  os 
he  gallantly  leaped  a  small  drain 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  again 
urged  on  his  mad  career.  Several 
of  the  others  had  now  overtaken 
him,  however,  and  pretty  much  in 
a  line  they  were  approaching  a  ditch 
which  was  broad  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  make  several  of  the  older 
hands  look  out  for  a  safe  place. 
The  younger  of  the  two  ladies  was 


the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
her  horse  refused. 

'Shall  I  give  you  a  lead?'  said 
Felix,  who  was  close  behind  her. 

Was  he  suddenly  grown  insane? 
Had  the  dip  in  the  river,  and  the 
subsequent  reaction,  produced  a 
fever?  Whether  ho  shut  his  eyes 
or  not  I  cannot  say;  but  he  rodo 
full  tilt  at  the  ditch.  Bobby  landed 
with  his  fore-feet  well  planted,  bat 
his  hind-feet  slipped  m  the  soft 
mud,  and  my  friend  went  straight 
as  an  arrow  over  his  head,  turned  a 
somersault,  and  found  himself  lying 
in  the  field  on  his  back.  Felix  got 
up,  looked  about  him  for  a  second 
in  a  bewildered  manner,  and  the 
next  second  was  again  in  the  saddle. 
Had  he  been  less  dazed,  he  wonld 
have  noticed,  on  rising,  that  two  of 
his  fellow-creatures  nod  similarlr 
come  to  grief,  and  that  a  smaller  boy, 
who  had  been  riding  a  small  pony, 
was  just  then  creeping  out  of  tho 
water  like  a  half-drowned  rat 

The  hounds  having  overrun  the 
scent  near  the  border  of  a  small 
plantation  allowed  the  riders  to 
gather  together  again. 

'I  was  not  the  only  one,*  said 
Felix,  coming  proudly  up. 

'How  the  omy  one ?' 

'There  were  several  tumbled  off, 
and  I  was  the  first  to  get  mounted 
a^n,'  he  said,  with  a  fine  enthn- 
siasm  mantling  in  his  cheek ;  'and, 
I  say,  this  horse  you  sold  me  goes 
wonderfully.  He's  a  perfect  jewel. 
You  know  I  don't  feci  quito  at  home 
on  a  horse  while  he's  trotting;  but 
in  full  gallop  I  sit  as  easily  as  in  an 
arm-chair;  and  you  just  see  when 
we  get  a  good  run  againl' 

Mx.  Felix  was  certainly  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  he  was  quite 
forgetful  of  Mrs.  Felix—vctioUor  u- 
nercR  conjugis  immemor — and  deter- 
mined, irrespective  of  results,  to 
signalise  himself  in  the  last  run  of 
the  season.  Not  to  speak  of  Lord 
Switchem^whose  acquaintance  he 
had  succeeded  with  considerable 
difficult  in  making — there  were  the 
whole  of  his  neighbours  whom  he 
wished  to  impress  with  a  sense  of 
his  equestrian  proficiency;  and  it ^ 
hard  to  say  how  much  a  man  will 
risk  in  endeavouring  to  prove  him- 
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self  a  grand  cavftlier.  Mr.  Felix 
kept  flourishiiiff  his  htmtixig-whip ; 
he  patted  Bobby's  seek  and  spoke 
to  him  enoonraginffly;  he  b^an  to 
talk  scientifically  afaont  the  state  of 
the  weather  being  adverse  to  the 
lying  of  the  scent  One  wonld  hare 
thought  that  Mr.  Feliz  had  become 
a  'thlBtle-whipner'  immediately  on 
leaving  his  craole. 

The  hoonds  at  length  started 
another  hare,  and  were  presently  in 
full  czy  after  her  across  the  mea- 
dows. Mr.  Felix  was  now  deter- 
mined to  show  fight.  His  misfor- 
tune at  the  ditch  having  terminated 
without  breakage  of  bone  was  only 
an  additional  incentive,  and  Bobby 
very  soon  replied  to  his  admonitions 
of  whip  and  spur  by  putting  on  full 
steam.  Away  they  went,  over  the 
fine  level  ground,  until  it  seemed  to 
me  tbat  Bobby  was  exercising  his 
own  choice  of  speed  and  path  some- 
what markedly.  Away  they  went, 
by  stream,  and  ditch,  and  field,  while 
Mr.  Felix,  ahead  of  all  his  compa- 
nions, was  close  upon  the  hounds. 
It  was  a  beautiful  run.  If  my  friend 
had  purposely  come  out  to  astonish 
his  bucolic  acquaintances  with  the 
spirit  of  a  City  man,  he  could  not 
liave  led  off  more  brilliantly,  every- 
thing being  in  his  &vour.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Felix^  leaning  bock  in  the  saddle, 
seemed  making  futile  but  visorous 
efforts  to  restrain  his  jBteed,  though 
the  distance  he  speedily  put  between 
himself  and  me  soon  prevented  the 
possibility  of  my  judging. 

The  dogs  were  now  going  down 
hUl,  Mr.  Felix  beine  fo  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  field.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sprcckled  heads  and 
legs  struggling  through  or  jumping 
over  a  low  quickset  hedge,  and  at 
the  same  moment  saw  Bobby  rise 
high  into  the  air.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  whole  disappeared;  there 


was  a  shrill  shriek  above  the  cry  of 
the  dogs ;  that  oiy  ceased,  and  there 
was  nothing  heard  but  the  clatter- 
ing of  hoo£  on  the  damp  meadow 
land. 

And  what  was  this  next  sound? 
Sorely  itcould  not  be  Lord  Switchem 
who  was  using  such  horrible  lan- 
guage, denouncing  Mr.  Felix,  and 
himself,  and  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  terma  which  might  have 
made  a  prizefighter  turn  pide. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  hedge  and 
looked  over,  a  singular  tableau  was 
spread  out  before  m&  Mr.  Felix 
was  on  foot,  disconsolately  wiping 
the  mud  off  his  new  coat;  Bobby 
was  half  a  mile  off,  at  full  gallop ; 
Lord  Switdiem*8  favourite  hound, 
Bessy,  lay  dead  on  the  bank;  and 
his  lordship  was  in  a  passion  which 
made  his  thin,  dry  face  as  hot  as 
fire.  Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  that 
sad  consommatian  of  the  day's 
sport:  the  hare  had  been  killed  and 
the  field  were  willing  to  return 
home. 

When  Bobby  had  been  eaught 
and  restored  to  his  rider,  Mr.  Felix 
obserred  to  me — 

'  I  consider  Lord  Switchem  a  most 
ungentlemanly  man.  I  say  he  is 
no  flentleman.  But  let  him  rave  as 
he  nkes;  it  is  the  last  day  of  the 
season,  and  what  should  I  care?  I 
will  avdd,  however,  for  the  future, 
one  who  has  as  little  oommand  over 
his  tongue  as  over  his  temper.' 

When  Mr.  Felix  returned  home 
he  was  quite  triumphant  in  his  tone. 
He  informed  the  rosy  little  lady  that 
they  had  killed  two  hares,  and  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  both. 
Mrs.  Felix  was  quite  charmed  with 
this  new  proof  of  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  her  husband. 

'And  that  hoise  of  yours,'  said 
Felix,  'is  quite  a  trump.    And,  I 
say,  which  champagne  do  you  pre- 
fer^Clicquoty  or  Oollin,  or  Meet?' 
W.  B. 
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CHAPTER  Xra 

WXAVIRa  THE  SPS&L. 


PASTOBAL  pleasures  have  been 
sang  in  every  key,  and  when 
cizeamstances  render  it  desirable 
that  we  should  leave  London,  it  is 
wise  and  well  to  remember  that 
'God  made  the  country,  and  man 
the  town.'  The  greenwood  glade, 
and  the   rippling   river,  the  dark 

Sorple  moor,  and  the  sky  nndefiled 
y  amoke,  the  peace,  the  purity,  and 
the  other  privileges  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, have  a  good  deal  in  them  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  grateful. 
But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  shield. 
It  may  do  intelligent  human  beings 
^ood  to  be  socially  'desolate'  at 
times.  It  does  do  them  good  in- 
deed, for  it  throws  them  back  upon 
thenxselves,  and  obliges  them  to 
assiduously  cultivate  their  own  best 
for  distraction's  sake.  But  it  does 
not  improve  them  to  be '  dumb '  be- 
cause they  cannot  without  inter- 
mission 'speak  in  the  congr^ation 
of  fools.' 

Haldon  Hall  stood  well  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  generally  desig- 
nated a  'very good  neighbourhood.' 
A  £iir  number  of  county  &mi]ies 
had  centuries  ago  been  planted  in 
the  soil  snrroxmding  the  Heldon 
acres— had  taken  root  in  the  same, 
and  in  some  instances  had  flourished 
exceedingly.  Additionally  there 
weie  scattered  about  sereral  more 
or  less  favourable  specimens  of 
'  new  men'  who  had  in  some  way 
or  other  set  their  mark  upon  the 
times  in  a  remunerative  way.  More- 
oyer,  in  several  instances  the  cleri- 
cal office  was  filled  by  scholarly  di- 
vines—men who  had  an  apt  Greek 
quotation  to  utter  on  every  subject 
toat  was  mentioned  before  them, 
but  who  for  all  that  were  only  one 
shade  less  dull  than  devout. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
iasQS,  it  may  as  well  be  acknow- 
.  Hedged  at  once  that  it  was  a  dull 
neighbourhood — a  neighbourhood 
^that  was  by  no  means  wax  to  re- 
ceive new    impressions,    however 


much  it  might  resemble  marble  in 
its  power  of  retaining  them.  It  had 
never  cordially  approved  of  Hr. 
Bathurst's  long-continued  unbroken 
absence.  It  could  not  cordially  ap- 
prove of  his  presence  now  *  under 
the  circumstances.' 

The  '  circumstances '  which  were 
a  stumblinjg-block  in  Mr.  Bathursf  s 
path  to  instantaneous  popularity 
were  Blanche  Lyon  and  Beatrix 
Talbot,  and  his  open  devotion  to  the 
pair— devotion  that  was  shown  so 
gladly,  frankly,  and  impartially, 
that  Blanche  quickly  came  to  ieke 
it  as  much  for  granted  as  she  did 
the  sunshine,  and  Trixy  to  feel 
alternately  gladdened  and  saddened 
by  it  as  she  had  nevet  been  before 
by  anything. 

From  the  hour  of  Edffar  Talbotfs 
first  appearance  at  Haldon  it  had 
been  apparent  to  some  of  tlram  that 
all  was  not  weU  with  him.  Heoould 
not  concentrate  himself  upon  the 
present,  casting  all  business  cares 
'behind  him,  as  entirely  as  was  to  be 
expected,  considering  he  had  besa 
the  mainspring  of  the  move  they 
had  made  into  the  country.  The 
holiday  for  which  he  had  so  wearilj 
sighed  was  evidently  littie  more 
than  an  emply  period  in  which  he 
had  a  freer  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  undisturbed  anxious 
thought  than  was  his  portion  to 
have  in  London.  Those  who  thought 
of  him  at  all  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Arcadian  intoxication  which  made 
them  find  the  mere  act  of  living  all- 
sufficient,  felt  that  '  a  vague  unrest, 
and  a  nameless  longinff  filled  his 
breast.'  But  even  th^  did  not  stay 
to  question  the  cause  of  it.  Beatrix 
was  sorry  for  him,  but  was  not 
sufficientiy  intimate  with  her  eldest 
brother  to  tell  him  that  she  was  so. 
She  was  sorry  that  he  alone  of  the 
party  should  be  drawn  in  by  fome 
stem  secret  necessity  from  the  lawn 
and  the  river  and  the  wreathing 
roses  of  June,  to  answer  lettara 
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which  had  amyed  dnring  brealdlast 
aiDdspoilt  the  same  for  him.  'For  all 
the  good  Talbot  sets  out  of  all  thia 
he  might  as  weU  be  lifiteniiig  to 
the  last  quotatiozia  in  the  (Sty/ 
I'laok  Bathnrst  said  one  morning, 
as,  together  with  Lionel  and  the  two 
fdilB,  he  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 
They  had  left  Mr.  Talbot  in  the 
library  writing  quickly  and  ner- 
Tously,  and  thiore  nad  been  that  in 
his  manner  of  replying  to  their 
solicitations  that  he  would  'come 
out  and  do  nothing  with  them  all 
the  morning/  which  showed  that 
his  oonespondenoe  was  of  very 
Quine  interest  and  importance  to 


'For  my  part,  I  believe  Mr.Tal- 
l)ot  enjoys  it  quite  as  much  as  we 
do/  Bltmohe  Lyosi  said,  smiling. 
'  The  sun  and  the  scent  of  the  roses 
both  manage  to  get  in  at  the  win- 
dow, so  he  can  enjoy  them,  and 
make  money,  and  despise  us  for 
wasting  time  simultaneously/ 

'  And  they  are  three  pure  and  un> 
deniable  sources  of  pleasure;  let 
OS  all  count  up  our  joys,  and  see  if 
we  are  in  a  poaiticm  to  pity  him  for 
not  being  "one  of  us/'  Frank  Bfr- 
thurst  replied. 

'There  shall  benoreseryes;  we 
must  set  down  each  item  of  pleasure 
fiairly.  I  wonder  if  we  can  do  itl' 
Blanche  said,  with  a  blush  begin- 
ning to  rise  on  her  &ce.  '  You 
commence,  Mies  Talbot' 

Trizy  shook  her  head.  'No! 
what  moral  is  there  in  being  fiur? 
"What  is  the  use  of  trying;  to  ana- 
lyse happiness?  We  can^  do  it— 
no  one  can  do  it;  can  we,  Lionel?' 

'Any  how  we  can  try,'  Frank 
Bathnrst  interrupted  before  Lionel 
could  reply,  and  Blanche  encou- 
nged  him  by  saying, 

'  Hear  the  laughinff  philoeopher  I 
I  belieye  you  do  know,  Frank  I 
I  belieye  that  you  are  the  excep- 
tional being  who  is  neither  aboye 
being  happy  or  saying  what  makes 
him  so.  You  don't  yamly  sigh  after 
perfbct  elements  that  are  neyer  at- 
tained. We  will  hear  your  list  first, 
it  will  nerye  the  rest  Now  begin. 
Ton  are  happy  because ' 

'  That  sounds  like  the  answer  to 
a  conundrum,  or  the*  commence- 
ment of  a  game,  "I  loye  my  loye 


with  an  '6/ because  he  is  stupid 
and  not  p^chologicaL"  My  list  of 
joys  do  you  want?  It  is  a  short 
but  all-sufficient  one.  I  am  with 
you  in  idleness  and  June!' 

'  The  reasons  we  haye  assigned 
for  Mr.Talbot's  content  are  sounder/ 
Blanche I^on  replied, coolly.  'Now 
for  yours.  Miss  Talbot  1' 

Trixy  had  grown  pale  as  Mr. 
Bathnrst  spoke  — pale  with  the 
pained  consciousnees  that  the  man 
she  loyed  was  speaking  words  of 
flattery  that  were  still  words  of 
truth  to  the  careless  winner  of  all 
his  kindest  thoughts.  '  I  am  with 
you  in  idleness  and  June/  he  had 
said,  writing  himself  down  by  the 
utterance  as  much  his  own  loyer  as 
Blanche'^  '  He  was  a  selfish  Sybsr 
rite/  Trizy  told  herself  as  she  loolrod 
at  him  lying  there  on  the  sward 
that  was  warmed  by  the  sun— the 
sun  that  followed  the  &shion  of 
sublunaiT  things,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
touched  Frank  Bathnrst  more  ten- 
derly than  it  did  aught  else.  Far 
more  tenderljr  than  it  did  the  girl 
who  was  gazing  on  him  with  the 
yearning  gaae  of  senuine  affection 
—it  dazsled,  bewildered,  scorched 
her ;  for  when  the  heart  is  hot  and 
restless  externals  are  potent,  then 
pleasure  is  a  ^ain.  Those  Words 
that  he  had  said  to  Blanche  Lyon 
were  soft  and  sweet,  gallant  and 
gentle  in  themselyes,  and  so  only 
were  what  a  man's  utterance  oueht 
to  be  to  a  woman,  but  the^  sounded 
handily  and  horribljr  in  Tnzy's  ears. 
'I  am  with  yon  m  idleness  and 
June.'  His  list  of  the  joys  that 
made  his  life  so  pleasant  a  thing  at 
this  juncture  began  and  ended  in 
that  one  sentence.  Trizy's  heart 
ached  as  she  took  this  truth  home 
to  it— but  she  went  on  loying  him 
just  as  well  as  before. 

'  Now  for  your  list,  Miss  Talbot/ 
Blanoherepeated;  andTrixy  replied, 
'  I  haye  none  to  giye/  impatiently. 
She  was  not  at  all  weU  mclined  to 
mi^e  a  study  of  her  own  sensations, 
for  she  more  than  suspected  that 
when  too  curiously  inspected  there 
woold  be  seen  the  'Uttle  rift 'which 
should  by-and-by  'make  all  music 
mute 'in  her  soul.  The  request  that 
she  would  name  the  causes  which 
conduced  to  her  happinessj  made 
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her  think,  and  when  6he  came  to 
think  she  knew  that  she  was  not 
altogether  happy.  She  became  con- 
scions  of  being  jealous,  fearful  and 
hopeful  at  the  same  time— all  abont 
a  man  who  told  another  woman  that 
it  was  sufficient  joy  to  him  to  be 
'with  her  in  idleness  and  June.' 
'  When  sorrow  sleepeth  wake  it  not  * 
is  a  sound  piece  of  good  advice. 
Trixy  resolved  that  she  would  not 
more  thoroughly  arouse  the  three 
passions  that  were  tormenting  her  by 
investigating  them,  so  she  answered, 
'  I  have  none  to  give/  rather  more 
decidedly  than  suited  the  nature  of 
the  conversation;  and  Blanche 
flushed  rather  painfully  under  the 
consciousness  of  being  thought  fri- 
volous by  Lionel  Talbot's  sister. 

^Have  you  none  to  give  either, 
Lai  ?'  Frank  Bathurst  asked,  getting 
a  half  inch  further  away  from 
Beatrix  and  nearer  to  Blanche  and 
a  broader  sunbeam  as  he  spoke. 
Miss  Talbof  8  tone  had  chilled  him 
a  littla  His  ear  was  veiy  finely 
attuned,  and  Trixy's  voice  seemed 
steady  xmto  stenmess.  The  poor 
girl  was  in  such  terrible  earnest 
that  she  could  not  seize  eaoh  point 
and  make  the  most  of  the  cards  she 
held,  as  a  cooler  headed  and  hearted 
woman  might  have  done.  Frank 
Bathurst  liked  to  hear  a  sweet  voice 
falter;  it  told  him  a  tale  usually  of 
feeling  8ui)pre8sed  with  difficulty, 
and  called  into  being  l^  him.  But 
Beatrix,  who  was  faltering  inwardly, 
made  an  effort  out  of  that  partly  in-" 
herent,  partly  taught '  self  respect  * 
which  makes  women  hide  the  dart 
that  wounds  them  the  deepest--Bhe 
made  this  effort,  and  her  tone 
seemed  stem,  'utterly  devoid  of 
that  soft  sympathetic  inflexion 
which  marked  Blanche's,'  he  said  to 
himself  when  Miss  Lyon  backed 
his  appeal  to  Lionel  l^  saying — 

'  Will  you  say  you  have  none  to 
give,  Mr.  Talbot?*  And  Lionel's 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  hers  as 
they  had  never  done  before,  as  he 
replied— 

'  Will  you  say  that  I  am  merely 
plagiarisiog  Frank's  happy  thought, 
when  I  give  as  my  reasons  for  hap- 
piness the  fiicts  that  "I  am—and  am 
here?"' 

'And  th^  are  enough— for  the 


present,*  Blanohe  said  quickly.  *At 
any  rate  they  are  the  very  ones  I 
should  have  given  if  I  had  been 
clever  enough  to  say  exactly  what  I 
meant  and  no  mote ;  but  you  would 
soon  want  more  than  "  idieness  and 
June."' 

*  Ton  are  not  quoting  me  fairly,' 
Frank  Bathurst  exclaimed.  '  lou 
say  Lionel  would  soon  want  more, 
as  if  he  were  very  superior  in  his 
requirements  to  me.  I  also  should 
soon  want  more  than  you  have 
mentioned— you  have  left  out  the 
chief  ingredient  I  named/ 

'  Does  he  not  utter  fiUse  coin 
neatly  ?*  Blanche  asked,  totnhig  her 
head  gaily  towards  Miss  Talbot. 
In  a  moment  the  quick,  kindly, 
womanly  instinct  made  her  glance 
away  again,  for  Trixy,  though  she 
got  out  her  'Tes,  veiy,*  gallantly, 
had  the  tell*tale  look  of  tetxible 
earnestness  upon  her,  and  supor* 
added  to  that  earnestness  was  the 
dread  that  the  coin  might  be  resl  in 
which  the  flattery  was  paid. 

'  I  have  another  source  of  joy,' 
Frank  Bathurst  resumed.  'The 
aborigines  have  not  been  down  upon 
us  overwhelmingly  yet;  I  am  be- 
ginning to  hope  that  I  have  found 
the  spot  of  earth  where  civilizatioa 
is  far  enough  advanced  for  a  taut 
to  be  oredited  with  the  senpibld 
preference  for  dining  in  oomlcfft  in 
his  own  house  rather  than  for  going 
in  discomfort  to  his  neighbour's.' 

'We  have  only  been  here  one 
week,'  Miss  Lyon  remarked. 

'  And  how  we  might  have  suffered 
in  that  time— ^ndt  from  dinners,  but 
from  the  anticipation  of  theml 
Women  are  never  properly  giatefal 
for  behag  neglected.  For  my  nart, 
'*  Time's  sands  ma^  cease  to  flow, 
false  pleasures  to  delude,"  ere  I  fbr- 


ourhood  has  established  on  me  for 
letting  me  alone  to  enjoy  myself  in 
the  way  I  like  best.' 

*  I  am  quite  as  alive  to  the  negft- 
tivo  fiBivour  shown  as  you  can  be, 
but  I  cannot  forget  thai  we  have 
only  been  here  a  week;  this  is 
Saturday.  I  prophesy  that  after 
our  second  appearance  in  church 
to-morrow,  we  may  as  well  go  back 
to  London  for  all  the  peace  weshali 
know.' 


Flaying  far  High  8iake», 
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'Do  yoa  mean  that  the  natiye 
hordea  will  pour  themselTefl  into 
owr  Haldon?  Cease  to  exercise 
your  prophetio  gift,  lEfybil,  if  yon 
can  foreenadow  nothing  pleasanter 
conoeming  our  fiitnre.  "Trained 
to  the  chase,  my  eagle  eye"  discexna 
unmanageable  bodies  of  bores  in 
the  distance.  Ton  hare  made  me 
Tery  miserable^  Miss  Lyon :  cast  a 
for&er  spell  aroond  me,  and  soothe 
me  baok  to  bliss  again.' 

Mr.  Bathnrst  gathered  himself  np 
from  his  recumbent  position  at  his 
coQsin's  side  as  he  spoke,  and  went 
into  a  half-kneeling  posture  at  her 
feet,  and  she,  falling  into  his  humour 
for  the  moment,  said,  as  she  plucked 
a  gorgeous  crimson  poppy  from  the 
huik  at  her  side-— 

'Yours  shall  be  "tiie  Ohilde's 
defitiny."  I  will  bind  this  flower 
(it  iodnoes  obliyion,  you  know)  on 
your  brow. 

'  **  111  ilgD  70a  with  a  sign  : 
No  wooMxi's  love  shall  light  on  thet, 
2io  woman'ri  heart  be  thine."  * 

'How  €!an  you  say  such  things, 
eren  in  what  you  call  fun?'  Trixy 
asked,  in  n  low  tone. 

'  I  defy  such  spells,'  Mr.  Bathurst 
said  as  he  bent  his  head  lower  be- 
fore the  lady  who  was  fixing  the 
poppy  in  his  glengarry.  And  Lionel 
Talbot  dhaated-- 

' "  No  mbtrets  of  the  hidden  sklUp 
No  wizard  gaunt  and  grim, 
Went  up  bj  night  to  heath  or  hill, 
To  read  the  stars  for  him." ' 

'What  are  you  talking  about?' 
Frank  asked,  impatiently. 

'  Showing  Miss  Lyon  that  I  knew 
the  source  from  whence  she  is 
drawing  her  spell— or  the  words  of 
it  rather,' Lionel  replied.  'Are  you 
going  to  promise  him  the  "  brightest 
smiles  t&t  er&c  beauty  wore,  and 
the  friendship  which  is  only  not 
love,**  Miss  Lyon?' 

'  No,'  she  said,  throwing  her  head 
back  a  little,  and  holding  her  hand 
up  to  command  attention  still.  'No 
—the  last  Terse  fits  him  best  Be 
grateful  to  me,  Frank,  for— 

• "  I  charm  thee  from  the  agony 
Which  others  feel  or  feign. 
From  anger  and  from  Jealousr, 
Frma  doubt  and  from  diadain. 


*  •*  I  bid  thee  wear  the  scora  of  years 

Upon  the  cheelc  of  youth. 
And  curl  the  lip  at  passion's  tears. 
And  shake  the  head  at  truth. 

•  ••  While  there  Is  bliss  in  revelry, 

Furgetfulness  In  ■winp. 
Be  thou  from  woman's  lore  as  free 
As  woman  U  tnm  thine !" ' 

'  Good  !*  he  cried,  jumping  up, 
'  while  there  is,  and  "only"  whilo 
there  is  bliss  in  those  things.  Now 
you  shall  see  me  defy  my  bright 
fate.  I  will  take  weapons  from  the 
same  armoury,  and  tell  you  that  the 
web  of  indifference  you  have  woven 
for  me  shall  be  rent — 

* "  For  I  have  leomt  to  watch  and  wake. 
And  swear  fay  earth  and  sky» 
And  I  am  vezy  bold  to  take  **— > 

Do  you  believe  me?' 

'Yes,  thoroughly;  but  you  must 
alter  before  you  will  be  able  to  take 
anything  worth  having.  "  The  h'ps 
are  lightly  b^^ed  or  bought— the 
heart  may  not  be  thine,"  unless  you 
alter  and  grow  earnest,'  Blanoho 
replied. 

'Weshallsee.  It  would  be  against 
your  own  interest,  as  successful  pro- 

fhetesB,  to  teach  me  to  be  earnest, 
suppose?' 

'I  never  could  be  in  earnest  witli 
you,'  she  said  distinctly,  and  as  she 
said  so  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  destiny 
of  the  Daphne  crossed  his  mind  for 
the  first  time^  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  strongly  in  favour  of 
Blanche  having  gathered  in  the 
bloom  he  had  wasted ;  but  oircum* 
stantial  evidence  is  &L3e  frequently, 
and  '  women  are  rum  animals'  ho 
reflected  as  he  rem^nbered  all 
Blanche's  past  sweetness  to  him, 
and  all  her  present  cool  assumption 
of  the  possibility  of  his  never  really 
loving  or  being  loved. 

He  did  incline  to  this  brilliant* 

?lumaged  bird  very  kindly  indeed, 
erhaps  his  reasons  for  doing  so  were 
not  altogether  above  reproach ;  but 
at  any  rate,  as  reasons  go,  they  are 
all-sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
story.  It  was  quite  upon  the  cards 
that  he  should  surrender  his  own 
judgment  to  her,  if  she  would  accept 
the  charge,  and  feel  no  shame,  but 
rather  a  conscientious  satis&ction  in 
so  doing.  He  felt  intuitively,  with- 
out working  out  the  problem, '  why 
it  was  so,'  that  she  was  as  good  as 
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she  was  fiiir:  not  an  angel,  far 
lemoved  from  anything  of  i£kt  sort, 
but  a  very  woman,  good  and  grtce- 
fol  too,  and  perhaps  ever  so  little 
disposed  to  show  that  she  was  both 
things  without  eSoit. 

'  Good,*  and '  graceful,*  and  gifted 
with  the  power  of  patting  herself 
in  a  good  light  before  all  men. 
Frank  Bathnrst  prided  himself  much 
on  the  perfect  tact  which  led  the 
woman  ne  was  admiring  (and  who 
was  doubtless  admiring  him)  to 
make  herself  'charming'  to  Lionel 
Talbot,  as  they  walkedf  up  to  the 
bouse.  It  may  be  that.  If  he  had 
beard  what  the  piur  under  con- 
sideration were  saying,  his  appre- 
ciation of  Blanche's  tact  might  have 
been  less  perfect  than  it  was. 

*  Ton  seem  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Praed,  Miss  Lyon ;  what  oha- 
zactoriBtio  is  it  that  has  so  won  your 
approval  ? 

'  I  think  it*s  his  generosity,'  she 
answered,  quickly;  'I  never  thought 
about  why  I  liked  him  until  you 
adsed  me:  his  rhymes  all  fall  in,  in 
beautifal  order,  and  that  pleases  my 
ear,  of  course;  but  he's  always 
kindly  and  generous  towards  us 
women,  even  when  he  lilts  the  lay 
of  the  jilted.  He  "never  will  up- 
braid," and  that  is  so  nice,  because 
he  had  it  in  him  to  uphiajd  so 
bitterly.  Bo  you  know  that  poem 
of  his,  "The  Last?"' 

'I  know  it,'  he  said.  They  were 
some  way  ahead  of  Frank  and  Trijy 
now,  and  Blanche's  beaming  £ace 
was  held  towards  him  eagerly,  in- 
spired by  tiie  interest  she  felt  in  the 
discussion  of  the  moral  merits  of 
Praed's  poems.  He  knew  a' great 
deal  about  the  girl  in  a  minute. 
He  &thomed  much  that  she  had 
felt  and  was  feeling.  He  realized 
that  life  is  shorty  and  the  truth  of 
the  aphorism  that  *  the  devil  takes 
the  hmdmost'  in  most  races  came 
home  to  hinu  He  was  thrown  off 
his  balance,  in  feet,  and  so  he  spoke 
too  soon,  and  he  said  too  little. 

'Yes,  I  know  "The  Last;"  my 
fevourite  verse  at  this  moment  is 
the  fourth— 

•*  I  think  tbAt  ycm  win  lov«  me  lUn, 
Thoncb  far  oar&tM  xaa^  be. 
And  that  your  heart  win  fondlj  thrffl 
When  itnagen  aak  of  me. 


- '  Uy  prate  win  bo  jaar  proodeBt  themB 
Whea  tfaeM  bri^t  di^  are  paat ; 
IfthiabeanwIdlediMB, 
Itlamylaikr* 

There  was  intarrogatkm— mean- 
ing deep  and  intense  in  the  tone 
in  which  be  uttered  the  words. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  woman*8 
weakness  conquered  the  woman's 
will,  and  Blanche  Lyon,  desperate 
in  loye,  was  feeble  m  action  and 
insincere  in  word. 

«If  I  daied,  if  I  dared,'  die 
stuttered;  and  while  he  was  think* 
ing  that  she  daxed  not  '  tove  him 
still,'  and  'proudly  thrill'  to  his 
praise,  because  of  some  prior  daim 
on  her— while  he  wasthmking  still, 
and  she  was  hesitating  only  becaoBO 
he  did  not  bid  her  not  to  hesitsto, 
the  others  came  up,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone. 

He  had  spoken  too  soon.  He  felt 
that  he  had  spoken  too  soon  as  he 
looked  at  the  home  they  weie 
nearing,  and  knew  that  it  might  be 
Blanche  Lyon's  if  no  one  intervened 
between  her  and  Frank.  And  she 
felt  bitterly  that  he  had  said  too 
little,  and  thought  bard  things  of 
the  social  bonds  which  prevented 
ber  inciting  him  to  say  a  little  more, 
and  found  Frank  Balfaursf s  ani- 
mation oppressivi^  and  was  alto- 
gpther  indispoBed  to  believe  in  the 
eol  ver  lining  to  this  tempomy  ckmd. 
• "  Misfortunes  rarely  come  singly  :* 
listen,'  she  quoted  fn^evantly  (fo^ 
getting  that  the  others  were  ignorant 
of  what  she  deemed  a  misfortone] ; 
then  they  all  followed  her  ezamnle, 
and  paused  to  listen  to  the  aoona  of 
wheels,  and  presently  a  p^mderoos 
carriage  swept  round  the  curve  <n 
the  drive,  and  th^  knew  that  the 
flood-gates  of  sodety  were  opened, 
and  that  their  happy  lotus^sliog 
days  were  over. 

« Let  us  be  gratefiil  for  that  it  has 

been  but  a  brief  infltotian,'  Frank 
said,  when  the  visitor^a  tody  who 
had  come  in  kindliness  to  ask  them 
to  an  archery  meetinfl— had  deptfted 
again,  feeling  terj  auasatisfiea  with 
Mrs.  Lyon's  fitoBss  for  ^be  part^ 
chaperone,  and  very  much  staggered 
at  iiie  perfect  propriety  which 
marked  the  demeanour  of  Ae  ^bimg 
Miss  Lyon,  who  *had  refused  wr 
lather's  request,  and  bar  uncle's 
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Iariim0»  and  After  aU  had  mm  warn 
down  to  tiy  and  caleh  Mr.  BaUraiat, 
BO  people  said.' 

a  think  her  moat  pleaant/  Mrs. 
Lyon  inteipoaed,  hastily;  'moet 
pleasant  andagreeable/  she  repeated^ 
emphatically;  and  Frank  replied— 

'  So  did  I;  bat  yon  will  under* 
stand  that— 

•*Xt  WW Mgttfal  ben  to  we 
▲  la47  zlcbly  dAd  u  aha  " 

when  I  came  in«  eonadons  of  grass- 
seeds  in  n^  monstaGhe,  and  dead 
leaves  on  the  back  of  ixxy  coat,  and 
an  all-perYading  ssosation  of  disin- 
olination  to  speak  to  nninteresting 
]>eople.  Miss  I^on  shared  my  sen- 
timentB.  I  could  see  by  her  fisice 
that  she  was  boied--that  we  wero 
.  ^mpatfaetic  again,  in  lact' 

He  spoke  half  laughingly,  half 
tendeHy;  looking  at  her  the  while 
with  a  dear,  fall  saie,  that  seemed 
to  make  soie  of  behiff  kindly  met, 
and  answered.  He  had  often  looked 
at  her  so  of  late,  and  Blanche  had 
aeeepted  the  frank  offering  frankly. 
Bat  to-day  another  had  gone  deeper 
into  her  soal  than  Frank,  with  all 
his  bright  -  heartednees,  and  eaqy 
satiaf^tion  with  himself,  oould  ever 
flo.  She  moved  impatiently  under 
his  obserration:  aha  resented  his 
deolaiatkm  as  to  the  empathy  be- 
tween them.  'Miss  Lyon  ^d  no- 
thing of  the  sort;  she  was  bored 
about  something  eke,'  she  said, 
wearfly.  'fiympathetiol  youare&r 
away  fieom  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  if  yoa  vmk  I  was  that 
with  you  just  now.' 

'Ton  are  nowing  ooite  earnest 
m  yoor  demal  I  And  don't  I  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word?'  He  was 
a  Tain  young  fbUow,  but  there  was 
something  winning  in  his  vanity  at 
most  times,  to  most  women— some- 
thing spedally  winning  in  it  to 
Blanche.  But  to-day  she  lacked 
patienoe  for  it  among  other  things. 
She  had  known  him  for  a  butterfly 
all  along,  she  told  herself;  and  she 
had  thought  that  a  butterfly  must 
ew  be  a  pleasing  and  welcome 
objeot  about  one's  path,  whatever 
the  weather.  Now  she  found  that 
sunshine  was  a  chief  condition:  the 
butterfly  was  out  of  place  now  a 
doud  had  arisen  on  her  horizon.  It 
irritated  her  that  he  should  seek  to 


pat  her  in  the  positioii  of  under- 
standing him  mopB  clearly  than  the 
others  did,  when  die  did  not  desire 
to  understand  him  better.  It  roused 
her  esprit  deoorjm  when  he  repeated, 
in  his  merry,  vaunting,  sucoeasful 
manner,  *  Debt  I  know  the  wMwuirig 
of  the  word?  More  women  have 
been  sympathetio  with  me  thsn  I 
would  care  to  oouni'  Affectionately 
fond  as  she  was  of  him,  she  could 
not  resist  replying,  when  he  said 
that — 

'  LeporeUo  sings  the  list  of  names : 
a  genuine  Don  Juan  would  scorn 
to  proclaim  his  own  doughty  deeds.' 

'  1  was  not  boasting,'  heeidaimed, 
quickly,  and  his  hit  ieice  oolonred 
like  a  girVs  as  he  spoke. 

'  Were  yoa  not  r  Blanche  replied, 
carelessly;  'there  was  a  tone  about 
the  meoh  that  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  having  mistaken  for  boai^bing; 
may  we  not.  Miss  Tblbot  ?' 

*  A  tone  you  have  never  been  hard 
upon  before/  Trizy  replied.  She 
saw  his  faults  too;  but  she  would 
hsve  touched  thsm  so  tenderly  her- 
self, that  it  almost  pained  her  to  see 
them  roughly  torn  mto  the  light  by 
another:  espeoially  did  she  dislike 
seeing  them  torn  into  the  light  by 
Bhmche  Lyon.  It  was  hard,  woe- 
fully hard,  to  Triz^  to  see  the  man 
she  loved  laying  himself  open  to  the 
femmine  saroasms  of  her  rival ;  to 
see  him  aooeptinff  rebukes,  rather 
than  nothing,  at  luas  Lyon's  hands ; 
hard  to  mark  hhn  as  so  willing  to 
put  himself  at  Miss  Icon's  feet;  and 
neorhaps  harder  still  to  mark  that 
Miss  Lyon  did  not  deem  it  a  prioe- 
less  boon  that  he  should  be  there. 
To  be  rivalled  at  all  is  horrible:  to 
be  rivalled  by  one  who  does  not 
even  deign  to  seem  to  care  to  rival 
is  humiliating.  So  :firixy  Talbot  said 
that  Blanche  '  had  never  been  hard 
upon  that  tone  before;'  and  Frank's 
blue  eyes  sought  his  cousin's,  and 
seemed  to  implore  her  to  endorse 
the  statement 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 

AN  HOUB  OV  BLESS. 

They  had  all^she,  the  woman  he 
loved,  amongst  the  number— spoken 
of  him  and  his  possible  oooupatioii 
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80  lightly  and  oazelesaly  down  by 
the  lake,  and  in  reiy  troth  he  had 
been  knowing  much  bitternefis.  The 
shadow  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
was  upon  him,  eyen  what  he  eame 
down  to  Haldon ;  bat  the  Mow  it- 
self had  not  deacended  until  this 
moming,  when  he  read  at  the  bzeak- 
fast  table  that  the  one  company  in 
which  he  had  been  well  wanranted, 
by  most  exemplaxy  eumple,  to  Imra 
trust,  had  engnlM  itself,  and  all 
who  had  faith,  or  at  least  money,  in 
it,  in  unqualified  rain. 

Iidgar  Talbot  was  not  endowed 
with  the  phffsi^ue  that  enables  a  man 
to  zise  np  buoyantly  under  a  sense 
of  utter  connneroial  discomfiture. 
Perhaps  the  men  who  can  do  this 
are  about  in  the  world  somewhere, 
but  it  has  nerer  been  my  lot  to 
meet  them  out  of  pxint;  and  as  I 
seek  to  paint  fifom  the  life,  I  will  tell 
of  that  I  haye  seen  alona  While 
his  8ister,and  his  finsnds,and,aboYe 
all,  the  woman  he  loved,  were  down 
by  the  lake,'  gathexing  *  the  odorous 
roses  of  loye  and  youth,  of  idleness 
and  June— while  they  were  doing 
this,  according  to  their  diflferent 
degrees,  Edgar  Talbot  was  going 
through  several  phases  of  well- 
deyeloped  agony  and  despair. 

From  the  date  at  which  he  com- 
menced thinking  about  life,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  life  at  i^  he  had 
set  himself  the  congenial  task  of 
amassin|;  such  a  totone  as  should 
make  his  family  (that  is,  himael!) 
important  and  considerable.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  resolye  he  had 
exercised  self-restraint  and  denial  of 
no  mean  order  for  many  years.  He 
had  rigorously  ordered  his  course, 
abstaining  from  much  that  was 
harmless,  because  it  was  not  pro- 
fitable, and  from  a  little  that  was 
profitable  because  it  was  not  hann- 
less,  it  may  be  added  to  his  credit. 
He  had  held  aloof  from  society, 
women,  wine,  and  other  expensiye 
things ;  and  he  had  his  reward  for 
this  abstinence  in  being  well  reputed 
and  rich  at  an  age  when  many  of 
his  compeers  were  being  repudiated 
for  being  such  reprobates  as  to  be 
compelled  to  retrench.  It  had  been 
yery  well  with  him,  in  fact,  when 
he  first  saw  Blanche  Lyon.  Then 
he  oonmnenced  perpetrating  a  series 


of  mistakes.  First  he  fell  in  bTe 
witha^todherkss'  laaswithaloDg 
pedigree;  then  he  made  resolutums 
conoeming  her  which  he  had  not 
the  power  to  keep;  and,  finally,he 
played  higher  than  ever  for  f ertane's 
favours,  m  order  that  he  might 
afford  such  a  hizuzy  as  Miss  Ignoa 
for  a  wife  without  cost  to  his  own 
oooscience.  And  now  tiie  end  had 
come! 

The  endl  Su(di  a  black.  Utter, 
hard,  ruinous  end  as  it  waa^  too. 
He  had  lost  all  that  was  has  own, 
and  much  that  was  not  his  own,and 
he  knew  that  all  would  call  him  a 
foolf  and  some  might  call  him  a 
swindler.  He  hadadvised  others  to 
act  as  he  had  done,  and  the  ofhen 
would  not  no  w  be  dow  to  rememba 
that  he  had  so  advised  ^em«  He 
had  impoverished  one  sister,  and  left 
another  penniless.  Hehadnohope, 
reasonaDle  or  the  xeverBe»  of  ever 
entering  upon  that  exciting  career 
which  had  been  as  the  breath  of 
life  to  him.  His  life,  as  it  wonlil 
and  must  be,  stnetohed  itself  ont 
before  him  in  vivid  ool<»irs  and 
ckarly*cut  lines;  and  he  looked  at 
it,  and  saw  it  as  it  was— a  hfe  of 
toil  and  obscurity— and  knew  that 
he  must  live  it»  His  careiu>— that 
which  is  to  a  man  what  love  is  to 
a  woman— was  dead,  and  he  fitood 
at  its  bier  knowing  that  thore  woold 
be  no  resuscitation.  As  this  know- 
ledge was  driven  deeper  and  deeper 
into  his  mind,  he  went  throogh 
some  of  the  hardest  pains  of  we 
most  horrible  Inferno.  There  was  no 
compensation  to  him  in  any  probable 
combinaticn  of  drcumstaaoes  that 
might  befoU  him.  Had  he  been 
aUe  to  realise  it  at  once  he  woold 
not  have  accepted  the  love  of  tbe 
woman  for  whom  he  hadapssioa 
as  part  payment  for  what  he  had 
lost  In  one  way  it  was  all  oyer 
with  him,  and  he  laid  no  fiatteiing 
false  unction  to  his  soul  on  the 
subject 

Still,  devoid  as  he  was  of  that  sort 
of  half-poetic,  half-wei^  sensibilify 
which  makes  some  gentle-Datnred 
people  turn  tearfully  to  friendship 
and  love  in  all  troubles  that  asaul 
them— devdd  as  he  was  of  this,  he 
did  think  once  or  twice,  as  he  wrote 
responses  to  the  notes  (^  ruin  which 
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had  BOtmded  in  his  ears  this  morn- 
ing, of  Blanche  Lyon.  He  did  not 
tdl  himself  that  he  should  torn 
fhim  ambition  to  love— find  oonso- 
lation  in  her  carasses,  a&daa  inoen- 
tiTe  to  ignominionsly  obscore  indus- 
try in  her  w^ly  smiles  and  womanly 
satisfiaokion,  with  the  poor  lot  he 
eonld  offiar  her  instead  of  the  rich 
one  he  might  have  oflfered  her.  Bat 
he  told  himself  that  ccmie  what 
would  she  should  be  his  wife  if  he 
oonld  get  her.  He  was  »  praetioal 
man,  barren  of  all  poetical  fseling 
to  a  degree  that  may  or  may  not  be 
rare,  bnt  that  at  any  rate  was  great 
He  was  also  a  passionate  man, 
and  his  passion  for  Blanche  was  of 
the  sort  that  made  him  ftel  that 
any  IMe  which  eonld  be  endnred  by 
him  ooold  be  endnred  by  hw.  She 
came  into  the  consideration  of  his 
plans,  whidi  may  be  aoeeptad  as  a 
proof  that  he  loved  her.  Whether 
tiiat  loiB  was  selfish  or  not  is  a 
hard  qne8ti<»i  for  a  third  person  to 


'TUbot  looks  as  if  he  had  had  a 
tig^t  time  of  it,'  Frank  Bathnrst 
muttered  to  Lionel  when  Mr.  Tal- 
bot eame  and  joined  them  at  the 
Innoheon  table  at  last,  and  Lionel, 
looking  al  Mb  brother's  ftoe,  read 
there  that  it  was  even  so  as  Frank 
said,  Ibr  the  signs  of  the  warfiure  in 
which  he  had  been  worsted  were 
about  liim  still,  visibly  about  him  * 
even  the  ladias  saw  the  signs  and 
were  more  snbdned  than  Hhe  day 
deserved  they  should  be. 

'We^re  almost  by  way  of  being 
strangers  some  way  or  other,'  Frank 
Bathuxst  said,  in  continuation  of  the 
subject,  later  in  the  day,  when  he 
and  Libnei  were  alone  together; 
<  otherwise  if  anything  is  a  little  off 
the  line  it  might  be  righted  again; 
but  a  fellow  dbesnl  care  to  broach 
the  business  wt&  a  reserved  man 
like  Talbot.' 

*  I  am  afindd  something  is  more 
than  a  little  off  the  line/  Lionel  re- 
plied. 'Edgar is  not  a  man  to  be 
beaten  \rr  a  trifle,  and  he  is  beaten 
now;  111  give  him  a  chance  of  tell- 
ing me  if  he  likes  l^-and-by ;  but  I 
wm  not  press  him.' 

'  Give  nim  to  understand  that  if 
I  con  help  him,  and  he  does  not 
take  my  help,  it  will  be  a  slight  on 


your  fooling  for  and  interest  in  him, 
foryoull  advise  him  to  Lai  won't 
jouV 

'Advise  him  what?' 

'  To  let  me  help  him/ 

'  If  he  is  beaten,  as  I  fear,it  would 
be  snatching  at  a  straw/simply  to 
take  such  help  as  yon  could  give 
him,  Fkank ;  however,  I  shall  hear.* 

He  did  hear  in  time,  bnt  not  that 
day;  there  could  be  no  good  gained, 
Edgar  Talbot  argued,  by  talking 
about  things  before  he  was  com- 
pelled to  talk  about  them.  Lionel 
would  know  quite  soon  enough  that 
his  own  5000I.  had  gone  the  way  of 
the  bulk  of  his  fother's  property. 
Trizy  would  play  the  cards  she 
held  in  her  hand  better  while  her 
mind  was  undisturbed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  utter  ruin  in  which  her 
guttdian  brother  was  steeped.  As 
Mr.  Talbot  thought  this  he  seemed 
to  see  light  in  tin  darkness.  Hic^ 
sister  did  hold  good  cards  in  her 
hand  if  she  only  played  tiiem  pro- 
perly. With  Frank  Bathnrst  for 
a  brother>in4aw,   he  might  even 


'Do  you  know  what  Bathnrst  has 
a  year  r  he  asked  abruptly  of  Lionel, 
and  Lionel  replied— 

'About  twelve  thousand,  I  b^ 
lieve,'  and  foil  hito  a  reverie  on  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  shared  by  Blanche  Lyon. 

They  never  sat  long  over  their 
wine  aiter  tiie  ladies  had  left  them 
in  this  arcadian  Bohemia  of  Haldon. 
The  daylight  was  but  just  dying  off 
the  sky  when  Lionel,  fcdlowed  by 
Frank  Bathnrst,  came  to  the  two 
girls  in  the  drawing-room  and  asked 
'  which  was  to  reign  to-mght,  moon- 
light or  melody?* 

'  Put  the  alternatives  more  clearly 
before  us,  Mr.  Talbot,'  Blanche  an- 
swered, moving  a  little  nearer  to  the 
window,  which  was  open,  as  she 
spoke. 

'Well,  shall  we  go  out  on  the 
lawn,  or  shall  we  sit  by  the  piano, 
and  hear  Trizy  and  you  sing?' 

'Ton  won't  hear  Trizy  sing  to- 
night, Lionel,'  that  young  lady  put 
in  hurriedly. 

'What  does  Miss  Lyon  say?' 

'The  lawn  is  bo  much  sweeter 
than  my  own  voice  that  I  am  going 
out  to  enjoy  it,'  Blanche  replf 
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walki&g  throQgh  the  window  as  she 
spoka  Lionel  followed  her  wil- 
liogly  enough,  and  bo  it  came  to 
pass  that  Beatrix  found  herself  alone 
with  Frank  Bathnrst,  or  as  good  as 
alone,  Mrs.  Lyon  b^g  at  the  &r 
end  of  the  room  fiust  asleep. 

She  was  yery  fond  of  him— so 
fond  of  him  that  she  forgave  him 
all  his  little  attentions  to  Blanche 
and  all  his  little  inattentions  to  her- 
self though  both  woe  very  patent 
to  her— so  fond  of  him  that  she  was 
veady,  ay  ready,  to  hear  the  £unt 
sonnd  of  enoonri^ement  which  her 
own  heart  offered  to  herself  as  die 
marked  that  he  did  not  seem  very 
anxious  to  leave  her  and  foUow 
Blanche.  Gerfainly  he  did  say, 
'  Do  you  not  care  for  the  lawn  to- 
night?*  but  Tdien  she  shook  her 
head  In  the  negative,  and  seated 
herBelf  on  tiiewindow-Bill,  he^drew 
a  low  chair  close  opposite  to  her, 
and  placed  himself  upon  it,  and 
looked  quite  ready  to  resume  his 
old  fervent  admiration  for  her  hair 
and  eyes. 

'  Why  will  you  not  sing  to-night?' 
he  began. 

'  I  am  not  in  tone/ 

'  Nor  was  I  quite  till  I  sat  down 
here  and  looked  at  yon.  I  am  sym- 
pathetio,  whatever  Blanche  may  say 
to  the  contrary ;  your  low  spiiite 
acted  on  me,  and  now  that  you  have 
brightened  I  have  done  the  same.' 

Beatrix  felt  her  brow  bnnrmg. 
She  was  conscions  that  she  had 
brightened  at  heart  when  he  planted 
himiBelf  opposite  to  her,  and  now  it 
was  made  manifest  by  the  manner 
of  his  gasse  at  her— a  gaze  in  which 
there  was  a  Kttle  app^  and  a  good 
deal  of  admiring  auaadty— that  she 
had  brightened  in  the  fece  also. 
Feeling  herself  thrown  off  her  gnard, 
it  was  but  natural  that  she  should 
endeavour  to  disarm  him,  as  it  were. 
So  she  spoke  of  her  rival,  and  spoke 
injudiciously. 

'  MiENS  Lyon  cast  a  spell  over  you. 
Have  you  forgotten  it?'  she  asked, 
significantly;  and  he  accepted  the 
double  meaning,  and  disappointed 
poor  Trixy  by  saying,  laughingly, 
with  the  fresh,  frank,  outspoken 
vanity  which  so  eminently  charac- 
terised him — 

'  Forgotten  it— no,  indeed ;  I  have 


set  myself  a  glorious  task,  IGs 
Talbot,  to  make  the  propheten 
prove  the  felsity  of  her  own  pro- 
phecy.' 

'Glorious,  indeed,'  Trixy  an- 
swered 

'Shall  I  find  it  'Move's  laboai 
lost"  do  you  think?'  he  asked, 
leaning  forward  and  lowering  his 
voice,  and  intensely  appreciataog 
the  graceful  bend  of  Miss  ll^bof s 
head  as  she  sat  with  her  cheek 
resting  on  her  hand  before  him.  It 
so  pleased  Ins  taste  to  have  the 
friendship  and  oompanionrfiip  and 
interest  of  lovely  women*  that  ne  al- 
most felt  inclined  to  take  Miss  Tal- 
bot into  his  confidenee  oancenuog 
his  feelinps  for  Blandbo.  Bat  he 
forgot  this  inclinatioii,  or,  at  9dj 
rate,  forbore  to  gratify  it,  when  fax 
answer  to  his  last  qnestian  Tiiiy 
gave  a  littie  angry  si^,  and  coveted 
her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

He  loved  beau^,  aoftness,  senii- 
ment  with  all  hn  heart  asd  aooL 
If  Blanche  had  been  before  hnn 
there  would  have  beem  a  ooanter- 
acting  infiuence  in  her  briiliantpre- 
sence ;  but  as  it  was,  the  sedoctiTe 
softness  of  that  sweet,  rqaroacfafal 
sigh  made  him  forget  everytlnng  in 
the  world  but  Txa^f  fin;  a  tim&  It 
was  so  vecy  much  •  habit  of  his 
to  get  all  ha  coold  mtt  c^  U&,  to 
gather  every  flower,  to  listen  te 
every  sweet  sound,  to  push  every 
pleasant  feeling  to  iJie  vezgie,  and  at 
all  times  to  let  his  fenoies  h'l^bttly 
turn  to  thoughte  of  Iovb;  it  was  se 
very  much  a  habit  of  his  to  do  all 
these  things,  that  it  never  oconned 
to  him  that  he  might  be  playing 
with  fire.  So  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  this  gay  seoood 
nature  of  his,  he  bent  towaids 
Beatrix,  and  asked  her  very  tend^ 
if  he  had  annoyed  her* 

'  No,'  she  said, '  not  annoyed  ma.' 

'  What  is  it  then?*  he  whispered. 
'  Look  up  at  me  and  tell  me  that  I 
have  not  unwittingly  said  sometfaxDg 
that  pains  you.'  And  then  she 
olicyed  him;  dropped  her  hands 
do\vn,  and  glanced  up  at  him  witii 
hcT  great  loving  violet  eyas.  And 
tho  beauty  worshipper  could  hot 
IcxA  lovingly  and  earnestly  into  hers 
in  return,  and  feel  veny  sorry  that 
the  lamp  and  tea  would  c(8ne  in 
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pveseDtly,  and  dispel  the  soft  light 
and  softer  86n8ation&— looked  at 
her  so  loTingly  and  earnestly,  in- 
deed, that  ahe  trembled  at  being  so 
near  (as  she  beUeyed)  to  the  bliss 
die  craved,  and  so  said  she  would 
'go  and  look  for  Edgar/  and  made 
as  though  she  would  rise  as  she 
spoke. 

But  he  stopped  her  by  putting 
his  hand  down  on  hers,  and  saying, 

*  '*Nob  nOb  bUj  with  me  lady  wliOe  joa  maj, 
For  ISfe^fl  m  Md^tUt  hoar  '■  ao  sweet." ' 

Then  eilenoe  r^gned,  and  as  his 
dasp  grew  doser  she  foigot  that 
'hfe  is  sad'  in  the  sweetness  of  that 
hour. 

'  What  a  howlmg  wilderness  this 
will  be  to  Lai  and  me  when  you  aU 
go/  he  said  at  length,  and  his  speech 
slackened  tiie  spell,  and  Trixy  felt 
herself  able  to  comnumd  her  feelings 
and  release  her  hand. 

'  Oh,  you  will  get  on  very  well 
without  xts/  she  said*  uttering  a 
commonplace  truth  because  it  was 
the  eaaiefit  Ihing  to  utter  at  the 
moment  Then  the  lamp  and  tea 
did  oome  in*  and  Frank  sprang  up 
and  ofElared  her  his  arm,  and  pro- 
posed '  thai  ih^  should  go  and  call 
the  others  in.' 

She  aooepted  his  proposal  with  a 
shy  delight  that  was  oom  of  the 
hope  she  had  that  when  once  he 
got  her  into  the  garden  he  would 
forget  the  nominal  object  of  their 
being  there,  and  think  of  her  alone. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  outside  he 
proved  himself  to  oe  very  much  in 
earnest  in  the  search  by  giving  a 
series  of  call  whmtles,  whroh  were 
soon  answered  by  Lionel.  Then 
th^  all  met,  and  the  two  young 
men  sang  a  German  student^s  song 
with  an  hilarious  reftain,  and  ro- 
maooe  was  over  for  that  night  as 
fax  as  Beatrix  and  Mr.  Bathurst 
were  concerned. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

mSOKnEBSTAimiKO. 

There  had  been  nothing  definite 
said  either  by  Lionel  Talbot  or  Miss 
Lyon  during  that  slaroll  they  had 
taken  about  on  the  lawn.  But  some- 
how or  other  it  came  to  them  both 
to  have  a  great  feeling  of  satisfac- 


tion and  security  about  each  other 
and  the  future  before  they  came 
in  to  tea.  The  strain  of  the  morn- 
ing was  not  resumed;  nevertheless 
Blanche  could  not  make  any  com- 
plaint of  there  being  a  lack  of  har- 
mony. For  the  first  time  Lionel 
Talbot  spoke  to  her  of  his  ftiture, 
assumed  that  she  &lt  an  interest  in 
bis  hopes  and  prospects,  and  'for 
the  first  time  also/  he  said,  he  '  be- 
gan to  take  an  interest  in  these 
latter  himself.' 

'  I  shall  never  sacrifice  the  means 
to  the  end,  or  practise  my  art  less 
worthily  for  bemg  animated  by  the 
hope  of  mere  commercial  success 
attending  it/  he  had  said  to  her, 
and  she  had  replied — 

'I  thoroughly  believe  you.  I 
feel  that  it  wiU  always  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  seek  any  reward  for 
the  mere  sake  of  the  reward;  bat 
what  bas  come  to  you  that  you 
should  even  think  of  "  success,"  Mr. 
Talbot?  I"don'townyou,''asold 
women  say,  when  you  utter  such 
sentiments.' 

'  Do  they  seem  ignoble  to  you?* 

'  No,  indeed,  no ;  but  the  othera, 
the  ones  I  heard  from  you,  or  rather 
heard  attributed  to  you,  at  first  were 
so  very  differeni  I  thought  you 
were  the  sort  of  man  to  go  on  work- 
ing for  ever,  and  to  be  veiy  careless 
as  to  whether  the  work  was  ever 
known,  or  seen,  or  valued,  or  paid 
for,  so  long  as  you  yourself  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  to  be  good 
and  true  work.' 

'You  must  have  thought  me  an 
unpractical  idiot/  Lionel  said,  laugh- 
ing, 'vet, to  a  certain  degree,  you 
judged  rightly.  I  did  love  my  art, 
with  a  perfect  love  that  cast  out 
every  other  consideration  than  its 
honour  from  my  mind;  now  I  know 
another  love,  and  it  shall  ennoble 
my  art,  and  my  art  shall  exalt  it. 
Do  I  still  seem  inoonsiBtent?  do 
you  still  refuse  "  to  own  me?"  or  do 
you  understand  me?* 

'I  think  I  do— I  hope  I  do.'  she 
had  answered,  hurriedly;  and  then 
Frank  Bathurst's  whistle  sounded 
in  their  ears,  and  the  talk  about  the 
translation  of  some  of  Liond's  theo- 
ries came  to  an  end.  But  Blanche 
had  heard  enough  to  make  her  feel 
sisterly  and   sympathetic   iowaords 
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Beatrix  and  Edear.  'Poor  Mr. 
Talbot,  he  has  been  by  hunaelf, 
\mting  letters,  all  day/  she  said ; 
'one  of  US  ought  to  take  him  a  cop 
of  tea,  and  beguile  him  back  amongst 
us.  You  look  tiied^  Miss  Talbot; 
shall  I  go? 

She  looked  for  an  answer  from 
Lionel,  and  lie  gaye  it  quickly,  re* 
membering,  with  a  pang,  that  it  was 
the  second  time  this  day  that  Blanche 
had  remarked  on  his  brother's  ab- 
sence. Was  his  (Uoners)  claim 
upon  her  a  vicarious  one,  after  all  ? 
Was  the  interest  she  expressed  for 
him  but  the  ofOspring  of  the  regard 
she  felt  for  Edgar? 

'  It  would  be  Ycoy  kind  of  you  to 
do  it— very  kind,  indeed.'  Then  he 
held  the  door  open  for  her,  and 
Blanche  sailed  away  to  the  library 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand,  and 
the  comforting  thought  in  her  heart 
that  she  was  on  the  way  to  show  a 
graceful,  womanly  attention  to  a 
man  who  was  much  to  be  pitied 
here  where  others  were  so  full  of  the 
joy  of  loving  and  being  loved,  in 
that  he  seemed  to  stand  outside  it 
aU. 

It  was  a  speciality  of  hers  to 
sweep  about  softly,  however  &st 
and  freely  ie^o  walked.  Her  gar- 
ments never  rustled,  nor  did  her 
silk  dresses  go  off  in  crisp  cracks  as 
she  swiftly  moved  about.  Her  step 
was  so  light  and  true,  her  progress 
so  noiseless,  that  Edgar  Talbot  re- 
mained unconscious  of  his  solitude 
being  broken  in  upon  until  she 
gained  his  side  and  spoke. 

'  Mr.  Talbot,  I  have  brought  you 
some  tea,  and  I  am  charged  with  a 
special  commission  from  uie  rest  to 
take  you  back  with  me.' 

Then  he  got  up  &om  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  been  seated,  with 
his  face  bent  down  towards  the 
ground  in  intense  absorbing  thought 
—got  up,  and  took  the  cup  from 
her,  and  then  took  both  her  wrists 
in  his  hands,  and  made  her  face 
him,  which  she  did,  wonderingly. 

'  You  have  come  to  me— will  you 
stay  with  me  ?' 

'Here?  in  this  room?  Oh,  yes, 
if  I  can  help  you  at  all.' 

'  You  can't  help  me,'  he  replied, 
impatiently.  The  idea  of  any  wo- 
man's assistance  would  have  seemed 


against  conceit  at  the  farigfatast 
time ;  at  present  it  seemed  a  sug- 
gestion fraught  with  the  most  con- 
temptible folly.  Still  he  was  in  love 
with  the  woman  who  had  made  i^ 
so  he  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing, '  You  can't  help  me  at  aU;'  and 
then  adding,  'except  by  staying 
with  me,  and  hearing  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  have  bad  news  for  yoa-~ 
very  bad  news.'  Then  he  released 
one  of  her  hands,  and  picked  up  a 
paper-knife,  which  he  balanoed 
cleverly  on  his  finger,  as  an  aid  to 
eloquence,  apparently,  for  when  he 
had  got  it  into  perfect  swing,  he  went 
on, '  I  have  bad  news  for  you.  I  am 
not  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  tale 
of  my  rum— of  the  ruin  of  all  con- 
nected with  me— will  sound  hairiily 
in  your  ears?' 

'  Harshly !  Oh !  Mr.  Talbo^  hor- 
ribly, horribly!'  There  was  no 
aversion  manifested  in  the  honor 
she  expressed,  no  fedling  away  from 
him.  Her  face  grew  pale,  and  her 
eyes  softened,  but  not  unto  tears,  as 
she  moved  back  a  step  under  the 
blow  he  dealt  Then  die  gave  his 
hand  a  good  hearty  grip— a  sort  of 

Sromissorynote  of  frien&hip,  should 
e  ever  need  it— and  went  on— 'It 
would  sound  so  feeble  if  I  told  yon 
that  I  am  sorry,  and  the  words 
would  not  tell  you  half  that  I  am ; 
women's  words,  and  ways,  and  wills 
are  so  weak  when  it  comes  to  the 
point.'  Then  she  paused,  out  of 
breath,  with  sympathy,  and  the  re- 
flection that  he  had  said  'all  con- 
nected with  him '  shared  his miseiy; 
and  she  remembered  that  it  migbt 
be  hers  to  have  to  comfort  Lionel; 
and  her  heart  rose  freely  to  the 
task. 

'Your  words  are  not  weak;  I 
shall  soon  know  whether  yonr  will 
is  equally  strong  or  not  Many  a 
man  situated  as  I  am  would  try  to 
work  on  your  tenderness  hj  tellinf? 
you  he  was  a  beggar.  I  do  not  teli 
you  this,  for  I  never  could  be  a 
beggar,  and  I  dont  like  the  figure  of 
speech ;  but  the  lot  I  have  to  offers 
woman  will  be  little  better  than  a 
beggar's  in  reality— will  you  share 
it?' 

In  very  tiTith,  versed  as  she  v»s 
in  all  the  signs  of  men's  love,  this 
came  upon  her  as  a  surprise— a  SI1^ 
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nrise  that  wounded,  shamed,  hurt 
her  in  some  way  apparently,  for  ohe 
bowed  her  head  nnder  it  in  no  oo- 
qoetieh  fiuhion. 

'I  would  not  have  had  yoa  say 
fmch  words  for  the  world,'  she 
whispered,  presently ;  '  forget  them 
—forget  that  I  have  heard  them. 
Oh  I  Mr.  Talbot,  yon  have  made 
me  80  miserable!— and  I  have  liked 
yonsa' 

She  spoke  as  one  who  was  bitterly 
disappomted— as  one  who  had  steeled 
horseu  to  bear  ill  news,  but  not 
sneh  news  as  this.  Edgar  1?albot 
had  never  realised  before  that  it  is 
possible  to  pnt  a  woman  to  very 
painfol  confosion  by  proposing  to 
her.  He  told  himself  that  his 
cousin,  Frank  Bathurst,  had  been 
in  the  field  before  him,  and  he  did, 
for  a  minntB  or  two,  hate  his  host 
Teiy  heartily. 

'  Yon  have  seemed  to  like  me/  he 


'  And  I  have  liked  yon,  and  I  do 
like  yon  so  mn<^— hso  very,  very 
mueh — bot  not  in  that  way.' 

'If  I  had  said  these  words  to  yon 
down  at  the  Orange,  when  I  knew 
you  first  —when  I  first  loved  you — 
your  answer  would  have  hmi  dif- 
ferent?' 

'Yes,  it  would,'  she  answered, 
frankly,  'for  I  hadn't  the  feeling, 
the  liking  for  you  had  not  oome 
then  to  give  me  pain.' 

'  And  I  was  a  rich  man  then.' 

'You  do  not  believe  what  you 
imply,'  she  said,  indignantly.  '  Ah  1 
my  words  are  weak,  indeed,  for  I 
feel  tiiat  if  I  spoke  for  ever  you 
would  not  understand  me :  you  do 
WTQEng  me  when  you  hmt  at  your 
change  of  fortune  influencing  my 
feelings  about  you— you  do,  but  you 
will  never  believe  it.' 

She  spoke  seriously,  standing  be- 
fore him  with  her  fingers  interlaced 
and  her  hands  held  down  low  before 
her.  She  had  been  humiliated  at 
first  by  the  feeling  of  self-reproach 
which  assailed  her  for  not  having 
seen  and  stopped  this  before  the 
words  were  spoken.  But  now  she 
osked  herself  why  should  she  suffer 
delicate  scruples  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  oonld  misjudge  her  so  meanly 
as  Edgar  Talbot  was  doing?  His 
brother  would  not  have  done  so; 
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and  at  the  thought  of  his  brother 
she  softened  towuds  him  again,  and 
looked  up  to  see  if  she  might  obey 
the  womanly  instinct  to  comfort  him 
without  being  misunderstood. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  woman  cannot 
for  long  think  hardly  of  a  man  who 
either  tells  or  shows  her  that  he 
loves  her,  however  lowly  she  may 
rate  hia  regard.  '  Affection  never  is 
wasted,'  for  if  it  enrich  not  the  giver, 
it  decidedly  elevates  tlie  recipient  in 
bar  own  estimation,  which  is  a  read- 
ing of  his  verse  never  intended  by 
LongfoUow.  In  this  case,  though 
Blanche  Lyon  was  honestly  sorry 
'that  it  should  be  so,'  her  sorrow 
was  qualified  by  a  certain  pleasur- 
able feeling  of  increased  appreci* 
ation  fw  the  man  who  caused  it  A 
woman  is  idways  sure  to  discover  a 
few  more  commendable  or  admirable 
touches  in  the  chaiaoter  of  a  man 
who  avows  that  he  loves  her.  So 
now  Blanche  remembered  all  that 
she  knew  of  Mr.  Talbot's  best,  and 
looked  up  and  longed  to  comfort 
him. 

Ba  was  standing,  still  carefully 
balancing  the  paper^utier  on  his 
finger,  still  resolutely  making  it 
keep  from  falling  a  hair's  br^th 
too  much  on  either  sida  His  pre- 
sent occupation  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  experiences  he  had  but 
lately  gone  through—this  was  so 
little,  and  they  were  so  large.  Yet 
she  knew  that  he  was  not  frivolous. 
It  must  be  that  what  he  willed  to 
do  he  would  do.  And  he  had  willed 
to  love  and  nuuny  her. 

A  sudden,  irrepressible,  intense 
belief  in  the  magnitude  of  a  man's 
mind  and  the  strength  of  a  man's 
will  swept  across  her  soul,  and  her 
desire  to  comfort  him  was  merged 
in  a  desirethat  he  would  not  oppose 
or  quell  her  in  any  way,  or,  as  she 
woraed  it  to  herself,  that '  he  should 
let  her  alone.'  She  felt  very  ner- 
vous  before  this  man,  who  had  of- 
fered her  marriage  and  accused  her 
of  mercenary  motives.  If  he  held 
to  his  course,  and  assumed  her  past 
interest  in  him  to  have  been  a  sen- 
timent which  would  have  ripened 
into  love  had  his  fortune  not 
changed,  where  should  she  be  with 
Lionel  when  he  came  to  hear  of  itV 
She  would  be  regarded  asacommon- 
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place,  flirtiBg,  figitoe>  rmai,  imtenBtod 
enatme  by  lionet-HU  one  who  had 
angled  in  eveiy  slvaam  for  any  kind 
offish.'  The  dread  of  being  80  made 
her  miflerable  and  brave  at  the  eame 
time,  and  ahe  apcike  eameatly  and 
well. 

'Mr.  Talbot,  wiU  yoa  be  veiy 
mercifoL  in  year  atzmgfch?  will  yom 
foiget  what  yoa  have  aaid,  and  let  me 
forget  it  tao»  and  iie  a  friend  tome?' 
'  Thai  isthe  tiaahy  eantof  w^iooIk 
giria  and  lutoena  heroines  in 
noTelfl/  he  intenmpted,  impotieBtly. 
And  ahe  fiolt  that  u  ahe  would  have 
her  appeal  heazd  ahe  mnat  make  it 
vesya&wt 

'  Well,  then,  will  yoa  keep  this 
aeoret,  becanae,  if  it  were  known,  it 
would  preifent  ttie  manllovelov^ 
me?* 
'By  Jove!  you're  eandid/ 
*Vm  move  than  candid,  I'm  ai^ 
daciona;  andlknowii    Bat  I  ask 
it  of  yoa ;  will  yoa  keep  my  secret  ?' 
'  Moat  men  would  call  it  thein.' 
'  Most  men  woold  be  wrong,  then. 
If  8  mine,  inasmuch  as  the  betrayal 
of  it  would  hann  me  more  than  it 
would  hurt  you;  some  of  my  friends 
would  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
ttiat  I  had  not  been  to  Uame  for 
more  than  blindnesa  in  the  matter.' 
'You  are  great  at  making  mi»- 
takes,'  he  said,  qinietiy;  'now  yoa 
are  attributing  ail  manner  of  fine 
foeling,  which  he  dees  not  possess, 
to  iiie  man  yoa  Uaej  you  lova    I 
know  him  better.' 

'  You  ought  to  know  htok  better, 
but  you  know  nothing  of  him  if  7011 
ean  say  that' 

'  He  wiM  always  seek  whait  other 
men  seek,  and  strive  to  win  what 
other  men  want,'  Edgaa  Talboft 
went  on,  discegaiding  her;  'his 
love  is  not  worth  the  name ;  it  wiU 
always  flow  in  the  eonmes  other 
men  open  up  to  his  vision ;  he'a 
acting  an  unworthy  part  now  tD> 

wards  yon  and  towardB> *    fie 

paused,  and  Blanche  cried— 
'  Towards  whom  V 
'Towards  another  wcnnan.  I  will 
not  mention  her  name ;  yoa  will 
know  it  in  time.  He'a  weak,  vam, 
flend  impressionable-^and  you  prefer 
him  to  me?' 

'  I  have  stayed  here  too  long,'  she 
said,  turning  to  go;  and  then  he 


foOowed  her,^  aleod  so  thai  he 
haired  her  egfess  frem  the  dooL 

'I have  more  to  say.  Miss I^on, 
and  you  must  hear  it' 

She  bowed  her  head  aoqaiesoeBtlyi 
and  then  stood,  resting  her  chin  in 
her  left  hand,  and  holding  the  sop- 
porting  elbow  in  her  right  hand,  in 
that  attitude  of  minted  resignatifln 
and  impaAianae  whioh  ia  ^y»»^»*y  to 
women. 

'  Yoa  shall  hear  it,  and  you  shall 
not  forget  it  Yoa  will  folkvw  your 
own  pnth  now;,  mine  seems  too 
dreaij  for  yoa  to  tread.  Yoa  will 
many;  yoa  will  be  happy  for  a 
time;  then  he  will  negleetyoiKaad 
yon  will  remember  mj  kve,  ani- 
tmmtoit' 

'  Heaven  foigive  yoa  these  wQida!' 
She  shuddsred^and  hMked  Mthoogh 
ahe  coaM  not  be  kind^aa  shapa^ 
heaven  might  be. 

'  Whether  or  not,  they  aieiVokeD, 
and  you  will  think  of  them  byHmd- 
hy;  you  will  realise  then  that  there 
is  a  difEarence  between  the  man  who 
foigns  a  passioa  for  every  wcmaa 
and  the  man  whofeeia  it  for  one; 
and  yoa  will  feel  then  thait  you  have 
not  been  goilttosa  in  tlua  matter.' 

He  sp(&  as  if  he  were  v«y  mneli 
in  earnest  She  was  woman  ea>Q^ 
to  fod  sorry  for  the  aonow  that 
would  be  worded;  ahe  was  also 
w<Hnan  enough  to  feel  serxy  kx  he^ 
self.  'Love  tuned  to  gall' in  the 
bosom  of  Lionel  Talfaolf  s  brother 
might  prove  a  bitter  element  in  her 
life. 

'At  leaat  beUeve  that  I  hnve  net 
been  guilty  in  design,'  she  jj^eaded; 
'it  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  poa- 
siUe  that  you  ooold  be  thinking  oi 
me  in  the  way  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  think  of  me.' 
He  shook  his  head  in  diabriiet 
*  What  reascm  had  yoa  for  think- 
mg  me  an  blind  or  so  cold  as  not  to 
see  your  beaufy  and  be  tonchad  by 
your  QFmpathy ?  Yonhave seemed 
to  like  me;  yon  have  shown  so 
marked  a  preference  for  my  sodelyi 
and  so  unmistakable  an  intenst  in 
my  proapeets,  that  I  am  justified  to 
myself  in  having  expactadadiflaient 
answer  irom  you.  I  had  disoeveied 
nothing  in  your  chaiaoler  or  manner 
to  lead  me  to  aappoae  you  a  weak, 
vain,  or  fidse  woman-— ' 
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'And  yoa  are  not  joBtified  in 
jadging  me  to  be  either  of  these 
things  now.' 

'  I  will  not  judge  yon— at  least  I 
will  not  word  my  judgment  of  you, 
bat  I  will  ask  yon  to^idge  youisdf 
when  I  have  put  your  oonduet 
befixre  you  phuzuy.' 

'  Mr.  Talbot--not  «van  the  lionoar 
you  hftva  done  me  entitiea  you  to 
take  up  the  positicm  of  my  aeeuaer 
in  this  Tnj:  oonadence  free  as  I 
am,  I  am  suU  bitterly  aoixy  that  I 
should  boTe  been  the  means  of 
leading  you  to  make  a  mistake: 
that  is  all  I  can  say— I  am  tHttedy 
Sony/ 

'Not  ao  bitterly  sony  aa  I  ain, 
not  that  I  should  have  "  made  a 
mistake,"  as  that  it  should  ''  be  a 
mistake;"  yoiu  aie  the  first  woman 
on  whcmi  I  have  set  my  heart— you 
will  be  the  last,  yet  you  can  calmly 
tall  me  "  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  you  are  oonscieDce  £pBe.'' 
Miss  Lyon,  men  do  not  "  make  mi&- 
takes"  nor  are  women  *'  ooDscianee 
tee,"  in snch cases;  wecallaotscnr 
minal  that  do  not  cazry  such  a  train 
Qi  evil  consequences  witii  them  88 
this  of  yonrs.' 

He  looked  so  quelled,  so  misera- 
ble, ao  hopeless^  and  zeekkss  aa  he 
said  this,  that  ^e  longed  to  soothe 
him  back  to  better  feeuing,  both  lor 
his  own  sake  and  another's.  But 
she  dared  not  do  it  The  man  had 
charged  her  plainly  with  having 
before  this  shown  signs  of  love  fbr 
him  which  she  had  not  felt,  and  she 
could  not  tell  him  that  the  love  had 
been  not  for  him  but  lor  bis  brother. 
She  must  be  content  to  be  reviled 
and  rebuked,  maligned,  and  mia- 
nnderstood  for  a  time.  So  she  ac- 
cepted his  last  harsh  words  in 
silenoe,  and  when  he  ceased  speak- 
ing Bte  tried  to  pass  by  him  quietly 
once  more. 

'  Don't  go  yet,'  he  entreated  in 
softer  tonea  than  he  had  used  here- 
tofore; '  from  this  night  mine  will 
be  a  black,  barren  road;  bear  with 
mejpatiently  now.' 

The  altered  tone  broke  down  her 
hazdly-anatained  resolution.  She 
tomed  to  him  with  all  a  woman's 
tender  tdtifalneas  in  her  blushing 
&u3e  ana  tear-filled  eyes. 
'  Mr.  Talbot,  you  will  break  my 


heart  unless  you  tell  me  you  forgive 
me  for  having  added  to  your  troifr- 
blea.    I  shall  nev«r  be  hai^y  again 
if  you  do  not  promise  me  to  go  out 
to  meet  your  altered  fortune  brightly 
and  bravely  aa  a  man  ahould  ?' 
'  Such  going  out  is  easy  in  theory/ 
<  And  in  praotiee  tool  ahl  you 
smile;  but  I  am  not  speaUng  as  a 
fool  entoely  without  experience.' 
'  You  speak  aa  a  woman.' 
'  I  giant  that— as  a  woman  should 
wpesk  who  has  fought  a  long  mono- 
tonous fight  without  hope  of  glory, 
and  who  foels  that  she  can  ^ht  it 
over  agam  on  the  aanu^  or  even 
harder  terms,  without  repining  or 


'  Fight  it  with  me;  the  terms 
will  be  harder,  but  you  have  the 
heart  to  fiilfil  them  gallantly.' 

'It  cannot  be  now.  I  wish  it 
could.  I  think  it  would  if  I  had 
known  you  as  I  know  you  now 
beforo  I  had  got  to  love  some  one 
else  better  than  my  life.  "  Hard 
termsl"  I'd  fulfil  the  hardest  wil- 
Imgly  with  the  man  I  loved  who 
had  the  courage  to  say  the  hard 
truths  to  me  that  you  have  said.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  for  consola- 
tion? because  if  you  do,  I  must  tell 
you  that  it  iaUs  short  of  your  in- 
tentioB.' 

*  1  aearcely  know  what  I  intend 
it  for—yes  I  do;  I  intend  you  to 
understfuid  through  it  that  I  un- 
derstand and  sympathise,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  regard  you  very 
warmly— hard  as  you  have  been  on 
me— cuttingly  as  you  have  tried  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  have  been  weak, 
and  vain,  and  folse.'  Then  she 
paused,  came  down  from  her  im- 
passioned height,  and  added,  *  What 
will  they  thidk  of  ua  in  the  draw- 
ing-room?' 

•They  will  "  think  "—naturally 
enough— that  the  one  who  came  to 
se^  stayed  to  comfort  me;  they 
will  "  know"  nothing  moxe,  unless 
you  tell  them.' 

'  You  do  think  very  poorly  of  me.' 

'  No ;  bat  I  think  it  more  than 
possible  that  in  some  unguarded 
moment  you  mi^  utter  the  truth 
eoneeming  me;  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  vaunt ;  you  will  not  boast,  but 
the  day  will  come,  surely,  when  you 
will  feel  proud  of  having  gained  my 
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loTe,  and  fben  you  \nll  tell  that 
yon  rejected  it* 

'  Never/  she  exclaimed,  earnestly; 
'  it  is  much  to  be  proud  of,  I  know 
that;  but  my  pride  in  it  makes  me 
proud  for  you;*  then  the  present 
difficulty  beset  her  again  and  she 
asked,  '  Had  I  not  better  go  back 
to  the  others?' 

'  And  gratify  any  curiosity  they 
may  be  feeling  by  looking  agitated ; 
no,  go  up  to  your  own  room  if  you 
wish  to  be  spared  question  and 
remark.'  Then  he  stood  slightly 
on  one  side,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  free  to  pnss  him,  and  then  the 
will  to  do  so  immediately  left  her, 
and  she  hesitated.  This  was  a 
crisis  in  their  lives ;  she  felt  sure  of 
that ;  things  would  not  go  on  after 
it  as  they  had  gone  on  before  it; 
and  as  she  remembered  only  what 
had  been  pleasant  in  the  lately  luist 
period,  she  sighed  and  regretted, 
and  wondered  what  would  be  al- 
tered. 

'  May  I  feel  sure  that  we  part  in 
kindness?*  sheaE^ed. 

'  If  I  told  you,  «  Yes,"  the  telling 
would  give  your  mind,  or  con- 
science, or  heart,  or  whateyer  chances 
to  be  vexed  on  my  account,  no 
ease  when  you  came  to  reflect  on  it ; 
kindness  does  not  overflow  the 
heart  of  a  man  when  he  finds  him- 
self baulked  at  every  turn;  it  la 
being  given  a  stone  when  one  has 
asked  for  bread  to  be  offered  kind- 
ness instead  of  the  love  I  wanted— 
the  love  I  looked  for  from  you.' 

When  he  said  that  in  just  the 
same  tone  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously said  that  she  "  had  seemed 
to  like  him,"  she  lingered  no  longer, 
but  went  away  as  he  had  suggested, 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  speedily 
became  absorbed  in  the  perplexing 
question  of  whether  or  not  the 
love  of  one  brother  would  militate 
against  her  interests  with  the  other  ? 
The  result  of  the  debate  between 
hope  and  fear  was,  that  pity  for 
Mr.  Talbot  became  submerged  in 
anxiety  about  her  own  love;  and 
then  she  suddenly  cast  all  selfish 
considerations  aside  as  the  remem- 
brance struck  her  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  Talbot  family  were  at  a  low 
ebb— that  Edgar,  the  head  of  tiie 
houses  was  a  ruined  man. 


CHAPTER  XYL 

BBOEHKBLT  GOnNBBL. 

They  had  all  begun  to  specnlate 
sOenfly  in  their  own  mmds  as  to 
what  could  be  detaining  Blanche 
long  before  Mr.  Talbot  walked  into 
their  midst,  which  he  did  very  soon 
after  Miss  Lyon  left  him. 

'  Where  is  Miss  Lyon?  1  hoped 
she  would  be  hero  to  give  us  some 
music,'  he  said  as  he  came  near  to 
the  table  round  which  they  were 
gathered.  And  when  Beatrix  had 
answered,  'WhyjEdpur!  we  thought 
she  went  to  the  hbrary  to  yon/ 
the  difficulty  which  Miss  Lyon  had 
foreseen  as  to  what  'wonld  be 
thought  of  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  •  was  got  over  to  all  outward 
seeming,  for  no  further  remark  was 
made.  Later  in  the  evening  she 
came  back  to  them,  and  then  Mis. 
Lyon  insisted  on  their  all  being 
struck  with  the  fact  of  Blanche 
looking  as  though  she  had  a  head- 
ache, and  Mr.  Talbot  quoted  Schil- 
ler to  himself  to  the  effect  that 
'against  stupidity  even  the  gods 
fight  in  battle.' 

Mr.  Talbot  had  gone  through  a 
hard  task  this  night.  He  had 
pleaded  earnestly—ardently  for  him 
— ^for  the  love  of  a  woman  in  the 
fiace  of  fortune  and  her  avowal  pre- 
ference for  somebody  else.  The 
task  had  been  very  hard  to  him, 
but  as  he  had  entered  upon  it  after 
much  deliberation,  so  now  he  had 
no  self-reproachfol  thonghts  ahont 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed it.  "Whatever  there  was  of 
mistake  or  mortification  in  the  mat- 
ter, ought  to  be  and  was  with  her. 
He  had  not  been  led  away  by  his 
own  feelings  more  than  by  her  man- 
ner. '  She  had  seemed  to  like  him/ 
and  in  such  seeming  there  was  shame 
for  her,  not  for  hhn,  since  it  had 
endea  in  this.  On  the  whole,  deeply 
as  he  loved  her,  and  desperately  as 
he  desired  to  win  her  even  yet  for 
his  wife,  there  was  more  justice 
than  merey  in  his  judgment  of  her. 
He  used  no  shallow  euphemisms 
in  naming  what  he  conceived  to 
have  been  her  conduct  to  himself. 
She  had  been  guiltr  of  the  des- 
picable guile  of  '  tender  artifice,  and 
fiattexing  lure,  and  feigned  intoost,' 
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eo  he  thoaght,  and  she  had  used 
these  despicable  zneaoB  for  the  moie 
despicable  end  of  Inring  him  into  a 
fiilse  position.  As  she  sat  before 
him  trying  to  be  as  she  had  beoi 
hitherto  to  him  and  to  them  all,  and 
he  thought  these  things,  he  f^t 
pitfless  towards  her,  and  towazds 
that  lax  modem  code  which  suffers 
a  woman  to  pursue  such  a  couisei 
and  still  considers  her  pure. 

Itwasaheayy  secret  for  her  to 
be  weighted  with,  this  knowledge 
which  he  had  imparted  to  her  that 
commercially  his  career  had  come 
to  a  close  It  made  her  feel  most 
pitifully  tender  towards  the  rest^  and 
specially  pitiful  towards  him,  the 
luckless  head  of  the  house  who  had 
wrought  its  ruin.  Her  heart  adied 
as  she  glanced  furtively  at  him,  and 
guessed  what  some  of  his  hopes  had 
been,  and  fathomed  a  good  deal  of 
the  hopelessness  that  was  his  por- 
tion now.  But  she  dared  make  no 
sign  of  such  tenderness  and  pity,  for 
she  knew  that  did  she  do  so,  the 
others  would  fall  to  wonderiog  about 
the  reason  why  she  came  to  be  better 
informed  than  they  were,  and  he 
would  misconstrue  her  again.  So 
she  sat  and  glanced  furtively  at  him 
now  and  again,  and  wondered  when 
he  would  be  frank  with  the  rest,  and 
she  would  be  free  to  speak  some  of 
the  sympathy  she  felt 

The  following  day,  long  before  he 
intended  being  led  into  it,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  was  forced 
upon  Edgar  Talbot  by  circum- 
stances. Contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, he  went  away  to  the  stable 
with  the  oiher  two  youn^  men  im- 
mediately after  break&st,  msteadof, 
as  usual,  shutting  himself  in  the 
library,  when  Mr.  Bathurst  occupied 
himself,  and  strove  to  interest  his 
guests,  by  enlarging  on,  and  show- 
ing off,  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  three  new  riding  horses.  Soon 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  away  on  one 
which  was  reputed  to  be  a  famous 
fencer,  along  a  slip  of  turf  whereon 
a  few  hurdles  were  put  up  for  prac- 
tioe;  and  the  two  brothers,  as  they 
saxmtered  after  him  nominally  to 
watch  his  progress,  suddenly  found 
themselves  on  the  topic  which  had  a 
faXaX  fiEuscination  for  them  both. 

'  That  mare  is  too  slight  for  Ba- 


thurst,' Edgar  observed,  as  she 
visibly  fli«^  on  a  space  of  marshy 
turf,  and  Lionel  replied — 

'  He  has  an  idea  of  giving  her  to 
fJjypsK  Lyon.' 

'Has  he  that?  Then  Trixy's 
chance  is  oyer,  for  Miss  Lyon  will 
accept  the  mare  first,  and  then  the 
man.  She  has  played  with  a  most 
shameful  cleverness ;  until  last  night 
she  did  not  know  which  of  us  stood 
to  win:  then  I  frankly  put  myself 
before  her  as  a  ruined  man,  and  she 
enacted  surprise  and  confuision,  and 
made  the  usual  plea  of  misconcep- 
tion of  my  intentions.'  Then  he 
grew  more  bitter  under  the  sting  of 
being  so  soon  superseded,  as  he 
imagined,  by  a  man  whom  he  re- 
garded as  something  infinitely  lighter 
and  less  worthy  tioan  himself,  and 
added,  'Blanche  Lyon  is  a  clever 
woman,  but  her  tactics  are  trans^ 
parent  to  me  and  she  will  repent 
them.' 

'  God  blessand  prosper  her,  what- 
ever they  are,'  LionSi  interposed, 
heartily.  'But  you,  Edgar  I  What 
do  you  mean  by  placing  yourself 
before  Miss  Lyon  as  a  ruined  man?' 

'  That  I  did  it— that  I  am  one;' 
and  then  Lionel  uttered  an  inter- 
jection, and  then  the  whole  story,  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  told, 
and  was  necessary  to  be  known,  was 
narrated  by  Mr.  Talbot 

The  elder  brother  did  not  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  erred,  and  repented  before 
Lionel,  *  I  did  what  I  thought  was 
best  for  the  family,  and  my  judg- 
ment has  been  proved  faulty,'  He 
said  when  he  had  finiBhed,  '  If  I  suc- 
ceeded, you  would  all  have  bene- 
fited as  largely  as  myself  by  my 
success;  as  1  have  failed,  I  shall  be 
the  greatest  suJSerer.  I  wish  I  could 
be  the  only  one.' 

'Don't  feel  that  I  am  a  sufferer  in 
the  affair  at  all,'  Lionel  said,  feeling 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  say 
something.  '  Such  plaus  as  I  have 
made  will  carry  themselves  out 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  this 
business,  save  so  far  as  Trixy  is  con- 
cerned.' 

'Trixy  will  still  be  my  charge,' 
Edgar  replied  fimdy,  and  he  was 
Tery  much  the  head  of  the  house  still 
as  he  spoke.    'Trixy  will  be  my 
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charge.  I  shall  begin  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  she  must  be 
content  to  take  her  stand  there  with 
me.  I  con  Id  haTc  wished  that  bIio 
had  married  Bathnrst.  As  it  is,  the 
best  I  can  do  for  her  I  will  do ;  lyiiss 
Lyon  has  pnt  it  ont  of  the  question 
that  any  wife  of  mine  can  interfere 
with  my  sister.'  When  he  said  that 
bo  emiled  with  a  sort  of  crael 
trinmph  over  himself,  and  Lionel 
knew  that  his  brother  was  sorely 
wounded  by  this  woman  whom  they 
both  loved. 

'  Yon  think  Miss  Lyon  has  given 
you  reason  to  feel  wronged  by  her 
decision?'  he  asked. 

'  1  have  not  a  donbt  of  it— not  a 
donbt  of  it.  I  am  not  a  man  to 
falsely  constrae  every  little  feminine 
artifice  into  a  special  flattery  for  my- 
self;  she  meant  me  to  believe  what 
I  did  believe.' 

'  She  has  a  very  gracious  manner/ 
Lionel  said ;  and  at  that  gentle  pro- 
test against  farther  censure  of  either 
Miss  Lyon's  motives  or  manner, 
Edgar  Talbot  grew  irritable. 

'I  tell  you/  he  said,  'that  she 
meant  me  to  believe  what  I  did  be- 
lieve— ^tbat  she  would  many  me  if 
I  asked  her ;  she  spurns  the  notion 
of  being  considered  mercenary :  but 
now— after  seeming  to  like  me  as  no 
other  woman  has  suffsred  herself  to 
seem  within  my  experience— after 
this  she  has  refused  mo,  pleading 
her  love  for  a  richer  man  cu3  a  rea- 
son why  she  cannot  many  me. 
**  Gracious !"  Such  giaciousness  is 
devil-bom.* 

'  She  did  give  you  that  reason  V 

'She  did— gave  it  out  with  what 
she  herself  rightly  called  more 
audacity  than  candour.' 

When  his  brother  said  that,  Lionel 
Talbot  once  moie  determined  that 
Algeria  should  be  his  sketchiug- 
ground  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
For  himself,  it  was  not  Im  habit  to 
consider  that  anything  was  owed  to 
him  on  account  of  that '  graciousness 
of  Blanche's.  But  for  Iiis  brother! 
He  was  fain  to  acknowledge  that  if 
Edgar  nothing  extenuated,  noir  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  he  had  been 
wronged  by  this  woman,  whom 
Lionel  could  still  only  pray  might 
know  many  blessings  and  much 
prosperity. 


CILVPTEn  XVIL 

A  DAT-DREAM. 

'  Sooner  or  later  they  must  knoxr 
it  all,  PC  the  sooner  we  como  to  an 
understanding  with  the  womcB 
about  all  this  the  better/  Edpar 
Talbot  paid  to  his  brother  when  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extreme  en<l 
of  the  slip,  with  Mr.  Bathnrst  so  far 
in  advance  of  them  as  to  justify 
them  in  no  longer  feigning  an  in- 
terest in  his  p^ormances  with  tk 
bay  mare  he  designed  forhisoousiB. 
Mr.  Talbot,  as  it  will  bo  seen,  dil 
in  no  way  seek  to  involve  any  other 
than  himself  in  the  tangle  o* 
wrecked  fortune  and  strained  re- 
sponsibility in  which  he  was  canghi. 
Still  he  did  find  it  a  slight  '  soni£^ 
thing  to  lean  upon,'  that  knowledge 
be  had  that  in  the  coming  explana- 
tion Lionel  would  be  near  to  aid 
him  verbally,  at  any  rate. 

'  Sooner  or  later  they  must  know 
it  all,  therefore  the  sooner  the  better,' 
Lionel  answered,  and  in  that  answer 
there  was  a  touch  more  of  poetical 
feeling  than  of  sound  common  sense. 
For  a  time— say  only  for  a  few  days 
— matters  might  with  safety  have 
Btood  where  they  were.  No  one 
could  be  benefited  by  any  im- 
mediate and  alwolute  declaration  of 
the  necessity  for  a  complete  change, 
and  it  was  well  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  some  nught  be 
worsted  by  it  'Trixy  will  be  my 
charge  still — that,  of  course;  bat 
she  must  rough  it.  When  she  came 
to  me  I  hoped  to  give  her  a  good 
establishment  until  she  gained  one 
for  herself.  Now  all  that  is  at  an 
end ;  still  she  is  n^  charge,  and  I 
shall  fulfil  it' 

'You  will  let  me  help  you?*  the 
younger  brother  asked. 

'  No.  As  things  have  turned  out, 
I  can  take  no  man's  help  with  re- 
gard to  Trixy.  I,  who  have  done 
her  t^e  injury  through  my  over 
zeal,  must  be  the  one  to  make  her 
amends ;  besides,  she  would  still  be 
within  sound  and  sight  of  that  fel- 
low, if  she  ceat  in  h^  lot  wift  yon, 
and  she,  like  me,  will  be  better  away 
from  them  altogether/ 

Then  the  Iwothers  spoke  of  Trixy'8 
too  evident  love  for  the  man  who 
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loyed  Blanobe  Lyon  better  fhan 
their  sister— spoke  of  it  delicately 
and  with  reserre,  and  in  a  way  that 
proved  to  each  ttiat  the  other  felt  the 
common  fiunily  houonr  to  be  his  yeiy 
tender  care,  and  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  since  nothing  better 
conld  be  deyised,  it  wonld  be  well 
to  leave  Haldon  without  delay. 

But  not  to  go  back  to  London. 
The  man  who  had  lived  in  hizuiy 
there  shrank  from  taking  his  sister 
haak  to  some  draughty  suburb  to 
live  in  cheap  obsourity.  *If  it 
were  not  for  this  abont  Blanche,  I 
cotdd  desire  nothing  mfer  and  better 
for  Trizy  than  to  live  on  with  Mrs. 
Lyon ;  but  that  will  hardly  do  now 
— Triiy  could  not  stand  it' 

'  Neither  of  the  girls  could  stand 
it  if  Miss  Ljon  marries  Bathurst,' 
Lionel  suggested.  '  Miss  Lyon  is  a 
quioksighted  woman,  and  a  tender- 
heazted  woman;  she  would  never 
agree  to  testing  poor  Trixy  cruelly; 
but  we  are,  after  M,  arguing  on  in- 
sufficient grounds ;  we  do  not  know 
that  Blandie  cares  for  Frank ;  that 
gracious  manner  of  hers  is  shown  to 
us  all  alike.' 

*  She  made  no  secret  of  carmg  tor 
him/  Edgar  replied,  emphatically; 
'  she  spoie  as  plainly  as  a  woman 
can  speak;  &r  more  plainly  than  a 
woman  ought  to  speak.'  Then  he 
bent  his  head  down  and  brooded 
over  the  words  she  had  uttered,  and 
was  as  sick  at  heart  in  his  angry 
outspoken  lore  and  wiath,  as  was 
Lionel,  whose  hopes  had  been  raised 
with  far  more  cause.  There  was  no 
nnselfish  consolation  to  Mr.  Talbot 
in  ihe  thought  that  1^  woman  he 
loved  was  escaping  a  hhnck,  bamn- 
looking  flite  by  refusing  to  many 
him.  Ho  had  «  theory  that  such 
love  as  was  his  to  give  was  all-suffi- 
cient to  brighten  the  darkest  road 
to  any  woman.  Therefore  now  he 
girded  against  Blanche  for  leaving 
him  to  travel  it  alone. 

'  She  made  no  secret  of  earing  for 
him — she  spoke  more  plainly  than 
a  woman  ought  to  speak.'  Lionel 
listened  to  these  words  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  they  were  ringing 
the  knell  of  happiness  for  him. 
Last  night  that  sweet  gradousness 
of  hers  made  his  ftitnre  seem  so 
bright,  his  work  so  noble,  his  aim 


so  lofty^  his  prospects  so  many! 
Now  he  knew  tiut  it  had  been 
shown  to  him  because  he  was  Frank 
Baliiursfs  friend.  Many  women 
being  imbued  with  the  amiable, 
though  weak  notion,  that  it  lecom- 
mencki  them  to  Damon  to  be  agree- 
able to  Pythias. 

'Haive  you  thought  of  letting 
Trixy  go  to  Marian  for  a  timer 
Lionel  asked. 

'  Not  while  Tm  alive  and  in  aa- 
tiioijty ;  moTBOver,  Marian  will  not 
be  too  likely  to  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand  {net  now,  for  this  last 
business  has  dipped  Sutton  consider- 
ably, and  she  will  be  sure  to  attri- 
bute his  reverses  to  me;  no!  nntU 
her  daughter's  altered  prospects 
causes  Mrs.  Lyon  to  take  a  gorgeous 
tone  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
she  xemains  Trizy's  ohaperona  I 
shall  getinto  hamess  at  once  myself, 
andliien  I  shall  know  what  airrange- 
meots  I  can  make  for  them.' 

Then  Licmel  urged  once  more  that 
they  should  stand  or  fiidl  together, 
bringing  forward,  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  help,  that  the  mistress  he 
served  rewaided  her  honest  votaries 
in  a  right  royal  way;  and  still  tiM 
head  of  the  house  refused  the  cadet^s 
daim,  and  declared  Ins  inteution 
manfolly  of  suffioing  to  himself  and 
his  sister. 

But  although  Mr.  Talbot  would 
share  tins  actual  practical  responsi- 
bility with  no  man,  so  long  as  it  oouki 
be  considered  his  fxroperty,  he  still 
did  shrink  &om  tiie  more  puerile 
duty  of  telling  his  sister  that  he  had 
been  shortsighted  or  luckless  rather. 
To  Blanche  Lyon  he  had  told  it  out 
boldly— not  being  altogether  un- 
oonscious  that  there  was  something 
inspiring  and  touching  in  the  man* 
ner  of  his  telling  it  Blanche  Lyon 
was  very  much  endowed  with  the 
love  of  all  that  is  chivalric  and 
daring,  «nd  there  was  something 
very  daring  in  Mr.  Talbofs  tale  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  told  it 
As  she  had  said  to  him,  if  she  had 
not  already  loved  another  man 
better  she  could  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  love  him  very  well  indeed. 
She  was  oympathetio  to  that  power 
he  possessed  of  bearing  the  worst, 
and  bearing  it  buoyantly  not  sto- 
lidly, and  he  knew  that  she  was 
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thus  sympathetic,  and  so  he  was 
able  to  speak  out  to  her  as  became 
aman. 

But  with  Trixy  he  felt  very  dif- 
feiently.  Trath  to  tell,  he  kiiew 
little  more  of  his  sister  than  that 
she  had  lovely  violet  eyes,  and  a 
large  iDxorious  figure,  and  a  lady- 
like bearing  that  entitled  him  to 
hope  that  she  would  many  very 
well.  He  was  proud  of  her,  to  a 
certain  degree  he  was  fond  of  her, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  tone  of  her  character  or 
the  turn  of  her  mind.  She  had  been 
a  delightful  sister  to  him  whilo  he 
had  been  well  off,  and  hoping  to  be 
still  better  oH  But  whether  or  not 
she  had  it  in  her  to  hear  of  such  a 
reverse  as  he  had  to  tell  her  of 
without  looking  crushed  and  re- 
proachful he  did  not  know. 

So  it  was  borne  in  upon  him, 
partly  by  reason  of  his  selfishness, 
and  partly  out  of  that  natural  dis- 
like to  the  sight  of  tears  which  most 
men  have,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  so  far  avail  himself  of 
that  ofifer  of  fraternal  service  which 
Lionel  had  made,  as  to  make  the 
latter  the  messenger  of  evil  to  Trixy. 
'  As  you  were  saying,  the  sooner 
they  all  know  it  now  the  better,'  he 
remarked.  '  I  don't  mind  your 
telling  Trixy  this  morning ;  we  shall 
not  go  back  to  Victoria  Street;  if 
she  has  a  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country  it  will  be 
as  well  that  I  should  know  it  before 
we  leave  here,  and  then  I  may  ma- 
nage it  for  her.' 

'  The  telling  will  come  better 
from  you,  I  fancy,'  Lionel  replied, 
in  all  simplicity,  not  because  he 
shirked  the  unpleasant  duty,  but 
because  he  really  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Edgar  to  receive 
the  solace  of  Trixy's  sorrow  and 
sympathy  with  him  at  first  hand. 
Then  Mr.  Talbot,  being  too  proud 
and  stubborn  to  ask  a  second  time 
directly  for  what  he  had  indirectly 
attempted  to  bring  about,  said, 
'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  and  went 


back  to   Haldon  m  no   pleasaat 
mood. 

lie  left  Lionel  still  leaning  against 
the  hurdle  at  one  end  of  the  sUp, 
dreaming  a  day  dream — a  dream 
that  was  incongruous  in  such  a 
place  at  such  a  time.  For  the 
glories  of  sunmiier  were  over  the 
land  now.  The  odours  of  wild  tbymo 
and  roses,  of  mignonette  from  many 
a  sheltered  garden,  of  clover  from 
many  a  shelving  field,  of  meadow- 
sweet from  the  banks  of  the  puiiing 
stream,  the  ever-sounding  ripples 
of  which  permeated  everything ;  all 
these  fragrances  mingled  and  inton- 
sified  themselves  in  the  golden  son- 
fraught  air,  and  were  wafted  around 
and  about  him  by  a  sighing  western 
wind.  And  the  grass  under  his 
feet  was  green,  thick,  and  springy ; 
and  the  sky  above  him  was  bright 
and  decked  graciously  for  the  eyes 
with  fleecy  douds  of  silver  grey; 
and  the  bee  hummed  an  accompa- 
niment to  Uieairthe  stream  sang; 
and  the  world  was  as  ftdl  of  beauty 
as  the  man's  heart  was  full  of  care. 

So  in  the  bosom  of  that  gorgeous 
mother,  at  the  shrine  of  the  god 
whom  all  artists  adoie^  at  the  feet 
of  that  royal  mistress  who  never 
spurns  a  loving  slave,  so  here  alone 
with  Nature,  Lionel  Talbot  dreamt 
his  day-dream,  and  it  was  something 
after  this  wise. 

'  The  spell  she  wove  in  idleness 
for  Frank,  she  has  wrought  in  reaU^ 
and  bitterness  for  me. 

•**No  woman's  love  shall  light  on  me^ 
Ko  woman's  heart  be  mine."  ' 

The  sun  shone  on  still,  and  the 
lark  sang,  and  the  bee  hummed, 
and  the  river  rippled  just  as  though 
God's  grandest  creation,  man,  had  not 
beNon  making  man's  most  unnatural 
vow.  In  the  utterance  of  those 
two  lines,  Lionel  was  binding  him- 
self to  celibacy  in  the  event  of 
Blanche  Lyon  marrying  any  other 
than  himself.  Meanwhile  Blancho 
Lyon  and  Frank  Bathurst  wero 
coming  to  an  understanding! 
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OXFORD  sQppexs  in  general  are 
of  a  Tery  festiye  character. 
Break£wi8,  even  with  the  addition 
of  champagne,  are  doll  in  Oxford, 
as  evezywhere  else;  'wines'  are 
solemn  fcBlzTak,  nsoally  nnfeetlTe; 
but  sappers  are  thoronghly  enjoy- 
abla  M  snpper  stiffoess  and  re- 
stnint  Ysnish  in  the  steam  of  whisky 
pnnoh,  and  joviality  and  good  feel- 
ing are  spread  around  with  the 
famfiB  of  the  tobacco.  Take  an  il- 
InstmtiaiL  Two  men  of  different 
Colleges  meet^  we  will  suppose  at 
wine;  they  have  known  each  other 
by  sight  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
have  perhaps  met  once  or  twice 
b^tne  on  similar  occasfons.  They 
find  themaelyes  seated  close  together 
with  a  bottie  of  port  between  them. 
Now  watch  their  behaTiour.  They 
eye  one  another  finrtiTely  for  the 
first  fiye  minutes,  then  one  ventures 
a  remark ;  rery  gradually  they  enter 
into  oonyersation,  and  as  the  port 
cucnlates  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
'Vanity  and  the  Derby  foTOurites 
with  tdeeable  warmth  and  freedom. 
But  next  day  they  will  probably 
meet  and  pass  (me  another  with  the 
tame  Inrtive  glance  with  which  th^y 
met  the  evening  before.  Now  let 
those  men  &ce  each  other  at  the 
supper  table ;  let  them  applaud  the 
same  speeches,  join  in  the  same 
choruses,  drink  of  the  same  liquor, 
and  smoke  the  same  tobacco,  and 
you  will  see  them  presently  hob- 
noblnng  together,  proposing  each 
other's  health,  and  shaking  hands 
over  *  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  as  if  they 
had  been  *  chums'  from  their  youth 
up;  and  if  they  meet  next  day,  there 
Will  be  a  greeting  between  them  of 
some  sort,  not  perhaps  a  cordial 
'Hail'fellow-well-met,'  but  a  quiet 
nod  of  recognition  at  any  rate. 

So  suppers  alone  deserve  to  be 
caUed  festive,  and  therefore,  to  cele- 
brate a  College  success  and  express 
College  joy,  what  so  proper  and 
so  effective  as  a  College  supper? 
Such  was  always  the  feeling  in  St. 


AnthonylB,  and  now  that  our  Torpid 
had  so  far  distinguished  itself  as  to 
make  three  bumps,  and  rise  to  the 
second  place  on  the  river,  a  Bump 
Supper  was  a  matter  of  course. 

However  we  always  did  these 
things  in  a  constitutional  way  at 
St.  Anthony's;  so  Hallett  called  a 
meeting,  and  proposed  that  the  Col- 
lege should  do  honour  to  the  Torpid 
crew  by  giving  them  a  supper, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

'I  propose,  then,'  said  Hallett, 
'  that  we  ask  Mr.  Macleane  it  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  cater  for  us ;  he 
knows  what  a  good  sapper  means 
better  than  most  of  us,  and  we  shall 
be  sure  to  have  our  liquors  of  the 
right  sort  if  Mr.  Macleane  has  the 
choosing  of  them.' 

Macleane  expressed  his  willmg- 
ness  to  accept  the  honourable  task, 
and  intimated  privately  to  his  im- 
mediate neighrours  that  he  would 
back  himself  at  evens  to  name  the 
vintage  of  any  wine  they  liked  to 
put  before  him,  and  that  champagno 
and  Moselle  were  his  peculiar  forte. 

'We  must  leave  the  amount  of 
expenditure  to  Mr.  Macleane,*  went 
on  Hallett,  'and  when  we  know 
what  it  is,  share  it  amongst  us.  I 
hope  every  one  in  the  College  will 
subscribe,  and  come  to  the  supper, 
and  help  to  make  it  as  jolly  a  one 
as  possible.' 

So  the  matter  was  settied,  and 
Macleane  set  to  work  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  great  gusto. 

St.  Anthony's  was  not  a  largo 
College ;  we  had  rather  over  sixty 
men,  and  some  four  or  five  of  these 
belonged  to  the  species  known  in 
Oxford  by  the  name  of  '  smugs,'  a 
race  of  which  specimens  exist  in 
every  College  in  Oxford,  and  which 
is  not  likely  at  present  to  become 
extinct. 

They  are  a  race  who  live  apart, 
as  far  as  Oxford  life  permits,  and 
appear  to  take  an  interest  in  nothing 
particular,  and  certainly  not  in 
things  in  general.    They  have  not. 
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as  &r  as  can  be  asoertained,  any 
object  in  life,  nor  can  ifc  be  conjec- 
tured what  object  they  were  intended 
to  Berve,  especially  in  Oxford.  They 
are  obserred  nsnally  to  herd  tc^- 
gether,  to  wear  hair  and  beards  of 
an  eccentrio  pattern^  and  attire  of 
an  uncertain  period,  -varying  in  tint 
from  black  to  snnff  colour.  St 
Anthony's,  I  say,  was  blest  with 
four  or  five  of  these  curious  crea- 
tures, and  of  course  bumps  and 
bump  suppers  were  things  of  no 
interest  to  them.  Howeyer,  Hallett 
thought  that  on  sacih  an  occasion 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  invited,  so 
Macleane  went  round  and  asked 
them.  He  came  baek  to  Hallett  in 
a  state  of  great  disgust 

'GonfoTmd  those  fellows!'  he 
said.  '  Why  the  deuce  did  you  send 
me  to  such  infiatnal  holes  fcnrV  I 
never  was  in  any  of  them  before,  or 
I  wouldn  t  have  gone.  Why  Tve 
just  been  to  that  fellow  Daniels, 
and  there  he  is  sitting,  Daniel  in 
the  den  of  lions,  that  is,  of  course 
there  axe  no  lions,  but  there's  a 
monkey,  and  an  owl,  and  two  mon- 
grel puppies,  and  the  den's  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  original,  and  ngn  I  the 
smell  r 

'Well,  he's  the  worst,'  replied 
Hallett ; '  they*xe  not  all  as  bad  as 
that ;  but  what  did  he  say  ?— is  he 
coming?' 

'Gomizig?  No,  of  course  he 
isn't.  I  rapped  out  the  invitation 
as  fast  as  I  could,  for  I  couldn't 
stand  the  monkey;  but  he  said 
"  Much  obliged,  but  he  didn't  go  to 
suppers,  and  he  didn't  take  an  in- 
terest in  boating."  So  I  said, 
"Thank you,"  and  bolted,  and  I'll 
lay  heavy  odds  he  neTor  sees  me  in 
the  doorway  again.' 

*  Well,  you've  done  your  duty  at 
any  rate,'  said  Hallett,  with  a  quiet 
chuckle. 

'Yes,  and  some  works  of  supor— 
what  d'ye  call  'em  into  the  bargain, 
ril  tell  you  what,'  said  Macleane, 
as  they  parted, '  it's  my  opinion  that 
the  existence  of  Smuf^s  throws  eon- 
siderable  light  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species;  they're  a 
much  better  link  between  man  and 
brute  than  the  gorilla.' 

It  was  at  first  settled  that  leaye 
should  be  asked  to  have  the  supper 


in  the  hall ;  but  as  the  Smugs  wen 
not  coming,  and  as  four  or  five  men 
who  had  mkd  two  or  three  timeB 
before  in  '  Smalls,'  being  anxious  to 
avoid  a  similar  mishap  again,  bad 
also  reluctantly  declined  to  be  pre- 
sent, Macleane  thought  that,  on  the 
whole,  tiie  thing  Would  be  nKBe 
enjoyable  if  held  in  his  own  room^ 
the  largest  in  College. 

Acocffdin^ly,  on  the  appdnted 
evening  a  little  before  nine  o'dock 
about  fifty  men  wended  their  way 
to  Mr.  Macleane'ls  rooms,  prepared 
to '  make  a  night  of  iV 

The  room  in  which  we  were  to  be 
entertained  was  large,  but  not  lofty ; 
the  walls  panelled  with  oak,  with 
two  bayed  and  mullioned  windo^rB 
on  two  sides  of  the  room,  curtaioBd 
with  red.  On  the  walls  were  some 
of  the  popular  prints  of  the  day, 
with  several  of  a  sporting  character, 
and  a  portrait  of  Mir.  Madeane's 
favourite  hunter,  with  that  gentle- 
man, in  unexceptionable  pink  and 
tops,  on  his  back.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  over  the  mantelpiece  was  a 
large  mirror ;  at  the  other  end  vw 
a  sort  of  trophy  of  the  chase,  cob- 
siBting  of  a  fox's  mask  and  two 
brushes,  surmounting  a  huge  ^ 
of  bison's  horns,  about  which  whips, 
hunting-crops,  spurs,  <Sso.,graoefdlly 
dangled.  Tables  were  stretched 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  room, 
leaving  room  at  two  comers  for  tiie 
'  scouts '  in  attendance  to  pass  to 
and  fro  between  the  outer  door  and 
the  inner  room.  Just  inside  the 
latter  was  posted  the  band,  vari- 
ously known  as  Tyrolese,  Poliab, 
and  German,  under  tiro  diMction  of 
the  renowned  SchlappoffekL  Oya- 
tera,  lobsters,  beef,  pies,  fowls,  utd 
ail  sorts  of  cold  eatables  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  covered  the  tables, 
and  bottles  of  champagne  and  Mo- 
selle stood  sentry  over  every  dish 
ready  to  let  fly  and  announce  that 
the  attack  had  begun. 

'  Come  up  here,  my  lad,'  sung  oat 
Baxter,  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
was  proceeding  to  take  a  humble 
place  among  some  other  fre^unen ; 
'all  the  Torpid  sit  up  here,  and  I 
want  you  by  me.'  He  was  seated 
on  Hallett's  right  in  the  middle  ol 
the  longest  table,  which  was  the 
place  of  honour.      'It's  the  first 
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BQppear  yon've  been  at,  isn^  it?* 
sud  Baxter.  '  Well,  I'll  give  yon  a 
bit  of  advice.  Don't  dnnk  too  mneh 
porter  'with  ycmr  oysters,  bewam  «f 
pfonch,  and  stick  to  ifae  **  fiz."  * 

"« Fiz  y  I  said,  incruiringly. 

'  Tes,  fizzing  liqnozs,  yon  Imow; 
fhey  dont  leave  headache  and  "  hot 
coppen''  behind,  which  ptmdi 
does.' 

*"Hot  coppers?" '  I  said  vaaajL 

'  Well,  my  infont,  as  the  Frenidh 
say,  yon  are  tresh.  Don't  yon  Imow 
how  your  month  feels  in  the  mom- 
ing  after  a  little  too  much  smoke 
and  liquor  the  night  before?  No, 
of  oonrse  you  don't,  but  you  will 
to-morrow,  I  dare  say.  Ton  smdce, 
dont  you?* 

•Yes,alittla' 

'  Ah  1  well,  make  the  most  of  your 
weed:  you'd  be  unccHufbrtable  if 
von  dldnt  smoke  at  ali,  and  you'll 
bestiU  moire  xmcomfortable  if  you 
smoke  too  much.' 

I  could  see  that  WingfieM,  who 
sat  a  little  way  down  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  was  taking  in  these 
observations  of  Baxter's  wilii  all  his 
earsy  and  evidently  determining  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  his  own 

USB. 

'Are  all  the  Torpid  here?'  m- 
quired  Hallett  '  We  wont  wait 
for  anybody  else.' 

'All  here  now,'  replied  Yere,  as 
he  entered,  as  usual  the  last  man. 

•  Well/  exclaimed  Tip,  *  I  thought 
Mr.  Vere  would  be  in  time  to-night 
for  once.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  Fere-y  late,'  returned 
Yere,  quietly, '  but  you  seo ' 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  interposed 
Hallett,  'as  everybody's  here,  we 
may  as  well  tall  to.' 

The  hint  was  taken  at  once,  and 
oysters,  lobsters,  &c,  began  to  vanish 
at  a  marveUous  rate.  Then  com- 
menced the  popping  of  corks,  much 
resembling  the  *  file-firing  from  the 
right  of  companies '  with  which 
Yolunteers  are  familiar.  The  band 
struck  up,  and  so  did  chafT  and 
laughter  from  all  sides,  and  between 
that  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and 
the  firing  of  corks,  the  table  was 
soon  in  something  like  a  roar. 

*  Bobert !'  shouted  Baxter  to  one 
of  the  scouts  who  was  rushing  about 


with  champagne  in  a  stake  of  the 
most  gleeful  exxsitement,  'Robert, 
you  old  duffer,  come  here.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  returned  Bobert,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  ear  to  catdi  tho 
Older  in  the  midst  of  the  din. 

'Ask  Mr.  Pen7  to  take  wine  with 
me,'  shouted  Baxter. 

Off  went  old  Bobert  with  another 
grin. 

'Mr.  Feicy,  sir,— Mr.  BBxt8^— 
pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine,  air.' 

'All  right,'  said  Tip,  filling  his 
glass ; '  health,  old  fellow  1' 

Thereupon  the  rest  of  the  room 
followed  suit;  eveiybody  drank  to 
everybody  else,  and,  '  Pleasure  of  a 
glass  of  wine,'  '  Looks  towards  you,' 
'  Health,  old  fellow,'  '  Here's  to 
you,'  d».,  went  across  the  tables  in 
every  direction  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  By  this  time  we  had 
nearly  appeased  our  appetites,  and 
were  leacfy  for  a  song,  so,  while  the 
relics  of  the  feast  were  being  cleared 
away,  SchlappoSiski,  or  as  he  was 
femiliarly  called,  '  Slap,'  came  for- 
ward, and  sang,  in  broken  English, 
one  of  the  popular  comio  songs  oJ 
liie  day,  which  was  vooifeioasly  ap- 
plauded, ehiefly  because  everybody 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  make  as 
muoh  noise  as  possible.  3y  the 
time  it  was  over,  the  punch  was  on 
the  table,  steammg  hot,  and  spiead- 
ing  that  soothing  and  de&ck>us 
f rs«;iance  which  makes  it  l&e  most 
seductive  of  all  liquors  that  rqoioe 
the  heart  of  man.  Boxes  of  cigars, 
pipes,  and  jars  of  tobacco  also  made 
thefr  appetfance;  and  when  each 
man  mid  lit  ins  pipe  or  his  weed, 
and  filled  his  glass,  Hallett  rose  to 
propose  the  first  toast  of  the  evening. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Hallett,  '  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  all  wish  good 
health  to  the  Queen  and  her  royal 
family  [hear,  hear],  so  I  shall  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  propose  the  prin- 
cipal toast  of  the  evening,  I  mean 
our  gallant  Torpid  [cheers  and 
energetic  rattling  of  glasses  on  the 
table,  and  heels  on  the  floor,  con- 
tinued for  some  minutes].  Tve 
seen  a  good  many  Torpids  in  my 
time,'  said  Hallett,  '  but  I  never 
saw  any  for  pluck  and  perseverance 
and  real  good  training  to  beat  the 
St  Anthony's  Torpid  of  this  year 
[Renewed  cheers,  rattling  of  gla 
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and  thtmder  of  heels].  We  had 
our  uboaI  "  St  Anthonj's  Inok" at 
the  heginning  of  term.  We  lost 
some  of  the  men  we  had  leokxmed 
oo«  and  had  to  put  new  men  into 
the  hoat ;  bnt  by  dint  of  their  own 
hard  grind,  the  crew  oame  to  be 
one  of  the  beet  on,  and  yonVe  all 
seen  the  xesnlt  [cheers  and  noises 
as  before].  Tm  sure  no  one  who  saw 
those  three  bnmps,  espeoially  that 
glorions  one  on  iba  first  day  [Hmv 
rah  and  tremendous  oheeriDg^  wiU 
ever  forget  it :  I  shall  not  for  one. 
We  shall  never  forget  Bow's  torn, 
his  straight  back,  and  his  easy 
finish;  he's  the  prettiest  oar  Tve 
seen,  except  dear  old  Thomhill 
[Loud  hear,  hear,  during  which 
]&ow  was  smitten  on  the  back  l^ 
evezrhody  within  reach];  and  we 
wotft  forget  old  "Two"  [hear, 
hear],  how  he  was  always  late,  L"  Ha, 
ha,"  all  round  and  a  qniet  smile 
from  Vere],  and  how,  when  we  did 
get  him  into  the  boat,  he  did  his 
work  &om  end  to  end,  and  was 
noTer  known  to  shirk  [cheers]; 
and  we  won't  forget  how  ''  Three" 
tried  for  a  month  to  get  his  back 
strsight,  and  did  it  at  last  [''  Braro 
Three  1*'];  and  how  "Four"  was 
rather  lazy  in  training,  but  came 
out  strong  in  the  races  [cheers,  azMl 
"Soyoudid,  Four,my  boy"];  and 
we  won't  foKet  how  "  Five's"  oar 
came  through  with  a  '*rug"  that 
made  the  water  foam  [great  cheer- 
ing], and  "  Six"  looked  as  if  he 
meant  to  pull  the  boat  by  himself, 
and  "  Seven,"  with  his  long  back 
and  broad  chest,  reaching  out,  and 
picking«up  the  time  like  clockwork 
rcheers];  and,  if  we  forget  every- 
body else,  there's  one  man  we'll 
remember,  and  thafs  ''Stroke'* 
[cheers— glasses  and  heels  at  it 
again,  while  Baxter  patted  me  on 
the  back  with  such  warmth  that  I 
was  obliged  to  remonstrate].  He 
was  a  freshman  this  term,'  con- 
tinued Hallett,  '  but  I  don*t  mind 
saying,  that  his  steady  rowing  and 
pluclqr  spurts  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  oldest  oar  in  Oxford, 
and  I  hope  to  see  him  some  day  in 
the  winning  boat  on  the  Putney 
water  [loud  hear,  hear,  and  "  Well 
rowed.  Stroke  "] ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, though  last,  and  I'm  bound 


to  ssy,  hast,  we  won't  fingot  oor 
cox.  [Cheers,  at  which  Wmgfield 
did  not;  attempt  to  conceal  his  grati- 
fication]. He's  a  fmhman,  too, 
and  I  think  for  the  first  month,  as 
usual  with  a  new  cox.,  he  got,  so 
to  speak,  "  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence:" however,  he  stuck  to  it, 
and  m  say,  with  all  due  defersnoe 
to  Mr.  Pmy  ["  All  right,  old  fel- 
low," finom  Tip],  that  in  six  months' 
time  he'll  be  as  well  able  to  take  a 
boat  from  Putney  Bridge  to  the 
Ship  at  Mortlake  aa  any  cox.  on 
the  Oxford  river  [Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers].  And  now,  gentlemen, 
that  we've  cheered  them  all  sepa- 
rately, let^  cheer  them  all  in  a 
lump.  Here*s  to  the  St  Anthony's 
Torpid  and  the  three  bumps.' 

Ail  stood  up,  glass  in  hand,  except 
the  heroes  of  the  toast:  the  band 
struck  up  and  everybody  sang  "  For 
th^  are  jolly  good  fellows/'  Ac, 
which  was  succeeded  bj  tremendoOB 
voUeysof  cheers,  in  which  the  soonts, 
headed  by  old  Robert,  joined  with 
all  thehr  lungs.  Then  everybody 
tossed  off  his  punch,  and  '  No  heel- 
taps,'was  the  cry  all  round.  'Stroke, 
my  boy,  your  health,'  'Stroke, 
health,  old  fellow,'  'Five,  your 
health,'  'Cox.,'  'Wmgfteld,' 
'Stroke,'  'IMbynard,'  'Bow,  health, 
old  boy,'  and  so  on  till  the  men 
dropped  down  one  by  one  into  their 
seats,  and  there  was  something  like 
a  calm  once  more. 

'  Beg  to  call  on  Mr.  Maoleane  for 
a  song,'  said  Hallett,  rising  iaime- 
diately. 

'  Hear,  hear,'  from  all  sides,  and 
Maoleane,  after  a  good  deal  of  en- 
couragement finom  his  immediate 
neighbours,  and  pulls  at  the  punch, 
gave  us  '  A  hunting  we  will  go ' 
with  great  vigour,  warming  up,  as 
we  joined  him  in  the  chorus,  flou- 
rishing his  glass  in  one  hand,  and 
his  pipe  in  the  other,  and  shouting 
'  For  a  hunting  we  will  go,  my  boys, 
a  hunting  we  will  go,'  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  finishing 
up  at  hist  with  a  '  View-holloa'  of 
the  most  vigorous  description. 

After  that  I  foundl  had  to  return 
thanks,  which  turned  out  easier 
than  I  had  expected,  and  then 
everybody  called  out  '  Now  then, 
Macleane,  it's  your  calL' 
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'I  know/  said  Macleane;  'I 
think  I  can't  do  better  than  call  on 
the  celebrated  oomic  singer,  Mr. 
Yere,  for  a  song/ 

'  Hear,  hear/  shonted  Baxter ; 
'he's  awznlly  good/  he  added  aside 
to  me,  '  beats  Mackney  and  those 
fellows  all  to  nothing.  Now  then, 
Yere,  strike  up,  old  man/ 

So  Yere,  with  a  Tory  dismal  iaoe^ 
began  an  extremely  oomic  song, 
wmch  sent  me  into  fits  of  langhter, 
and  gaye  Baxter  inexpressible  de- 
light I  forget  what  tne  son^  was, 
but  I  know  there  were  some  umita- 
iions  of  a  grandmother  and  four  or 
fiye  'children  that  were  intenseiy 
qmusing.  As  soon  as  it  was  oyer 
we  struck  up  the  ineyitable  chonis 
well  known  to  eyery  Oxford  man — 

'  JoUj  so6d  aong;  joVij  wcU  nmg, 
JoUy  ooDpiidoot  6Tciy  ooaj 
Pat  on  yoor  nlf^tcaps.  keep  jounelTet  wanii, 
▲  litUe  more  liquor  will  do  yon  do  hum,' 

Then  more  toasts  were  proposed, 
and  more  songs  sung.  '  The  Cricket 
Club/  '  TheEight,^*  The  Hunting 
InteEest/  ' The Yolunteers/  'The 
men  who  had  taken  honours  in  the 
Schools,'  all  had  their  torn.  At 
last  Buter  gaye  '  The  Ladies/  in 
terms  of  i£e  highest  gallantry, 
which  was  greeted  with  '  Here's  a 
health  to  all  good  lasses,'  &o. 

Before  it  was  oyer,  Maoleane,  who 
bad  had  rather  more  punch  than  his 
head  would  carry,  was  on  his  legs 
to  return  thanks.  <  Qentlemen/ 
said  Macleane,  in  an  impressiye 
tone,  '  being— I  yenture  to  think — 
a  general  &yourite  with  the  fiiir 


*  Sit  down,  you  old  ass,'  said  Tip, 
who  sat  near  him ;  '  who  asked  you 
to  retnm  thanks  V 

'  Mr.  Tip/  rejoined  Macleane,  in 
a  tone  of  serious  rebuke,  '  your  con- 
duct is  un-ladylike,  I  mean  un— ' 

'  Now  do  go  to  bed,  there'sagood 
feUow/ 

'  Qentlemen  I'  continued  Mao- 
Ieane,i^oring  the  last  remonstrance, 
'  Mr.  Tip — oodsMbsb,  that  I  ought 
noi— to  return— to  return  to  the 
subject :  but,  gentlemen,  the  ladies 
— ^being— if  I  may  sho  speak,  our 
own— our  guiding  stars,  will— do- 
can— ' 

At  this  noint  the  door  opened, 
and  a  head  wearing  a  long  nose. 


and  sharp,  though  fishy  eyes,  was 
thrust  in.  It  was  Dick  Harris,  the 
College  messenger.  The  head  was 
immediately  assailed  with  missiles 
&(»n  all  parts  of  the  room. 

'Get  out,  Dick,  what  the  deuoo 
do  you  want?' 

'  Oh,  let* s  baye  him  in/  said  Bax- 
ter.   '  Here,  Dick,  haye  some  grog/ 

« Thankee,  sir/  and  Dick  po- 
hahed  off  a  tumbler  of  strong  punch, 
in  a  way  that  showed  that  it  was  no 
new  beyerage  to  him. 

'  Now  then,  Dick,'  said  Baxter, 
'  let's  see  if  yon  know  the  article  on 
Predestination.' 

'  No,  no/  interposed  Hallett, '  let's 
haye  a  bit  of  Cicera  Go  on ;  lef  s 
bear  you  pitch  into  Catiline.' 

Dick  began  at  once,  with  great 
emphasis  and  yolubility,  '  How 
kmg,  0  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our 
patience?'  &c.,  and  went  on  for 
about  half  a  page. 

^That's  enough,  Dick;  now  lefs 
see  if  you  can  return  thanks  for 
the  ladies;  Mr.  Macleane  can't  quite 
manage  it' 

'All right, sir.  Gentlemen, when- 
eyer  I  hear  speak  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  ladies,  I  always  think 
as  how  I  ought  to  return  thanks 
for  my  old  woman  at  home.  She's 
a  sort  of  aBebeccato  me, you  know, 
gentlemen,  and  I  hop  I  aint  a  bad 
Isaac;  wheneyer  sne  knows  as 
there's  going  to  be  a  festiye  meet- 
ing, like  this  'ere,  in  College,  says 
she  to  me, "  Dick,"  shb  says, "  I  hope 
you  won't  go  to  for^t  yourself."' 
r  And  you  neyer  do/  ironically  from 
Baxter  J  '  And  I  neyer  do,  sir,  and 
when  I  go  home,  as  it  might  be 
now  you  know,  sir,  she  says,  "  Ah, 
Dick,"  she  says,  "  what  a  blessin ' 
it  is  as  you  always  come  'ome 
sober."  [Oh,  oh,  and  laughter:  for 
Dick  was  generally  '  oyeroome ' 
twioeaweekat  leastj;  and  so  you 
see,  gentlemen,  I  know  the  yalyer 
of  t&  ladies,  and,  as  the  ladies 
stands  up  for  me,  I  stands  up  for 
them,  and— beg  i)ardon,  gentlemen/ 
said  Dick,  changing  his  tone,  '  the 
Dean  sends  his  compliments,  and 
he  hopes  you  won't  keep  it  up  no 
longer,  for  it*s  near  two  o  clock,  and 
he  can't  get  to  sleep,  he  says.' 

'  Oh,  hang  the  Dean/  'Ask  him 
in.'     'Tell  him  to  put  another 
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nightcap  on/  were  the  exclamafions  stuck  ms&!ti1Iy  to  '  A  hosting  we 

all  roond.  will  go/ 

*  Well,  I  suppose  if  s  about  time  And  then  we  all  zetired*  some 

we  bzoke  up/  said  Hallett;  '  we'll  straight  and  some  by  rather  crooked 

have  one  more  jolly  good  chorus,  paths,  to  our  respective  rooms.   I 

and  then  stop.      WhE^    shall  it  belieTemyfiootetepswaTeredalittle 

be?*  when  I  got  into  the  cold  ni^t 

« A  hunting  we  wHl  go/  said  air;  but!  walked  up  stairs,  lit  my 

Maoleane.  candle,  and  wound  up  my  watch 

'  No,  no,  can't  do  better  than  without  much  difSonlty,  so  I  sup- 

**  Auld  lang  Syne,**  as  usual/  said  pose  my  head  was  not  particulam 

Baxter.    'Oomeon;  "Should  auld  muddled.     But  next  morning  I 

acquaintance  be  forgot?^'  knewthemesning  of  *  Hot  ooppen/ 

And  off  we  went  at  the  top  of  and  had  no  reason  to  pegret  tiiat 

our  ydceB,  while  Maoleane,  with  his  Bump  Suppers  were  a  oomparatiye 

accompaniment  of  tumbler  and  pipe,  rariiy. 
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THE  bar  of  red  in  the  amber  west 
Burns  to  ashes,  and  all  is  grey. 
Though  a  sickle-moon  is  glittering  out 
Through  tiie  haze  of  the  dying  day. 

There  is  no  light  from  the  sickle-moan, 
And  &st  the  pearly  greys  grow  dead. 

And  the  trees  grow  black,  and  the  floworsdim, 
Till  the  beauty  of  all  has  fled. 

And  the  passlon-flowerB  that— moonlight  hued— 
Tangle  and  twin^  with  starry  graoe^ 

About  a  window  on  which  I  gaze. 
Even  these  will  the  night  efhoe. 

Already  the  wine-red  curtains  drawn. 
Hide  the  room  with  their  ruddy  glow. 

And  the  &ce  is  gone  that  whitely  gazed 
At  the  sunset  an  hour  aga 

Gonel    Ah,  no;  as  I  speak  there  streams 
A  shaft  of  light  athwart  the  gloom; 

The  dew-wet  laurels  beneath  it  g^eam. 
And  the  flowers,  returning,  bloom. 

She  had  come  again,  and  with  either  hand 

The  silken  damask  holds  apart. 
And  full  in  tho  streaming  light  she  stands. 

Troubled  of  eye  and  heart 

Full  in  the  softening  light,  that  makes 

A  glory  round  her,  like  a  saint, 
I  see  the  form  that  is  Art's  despair. 

And  a  feuse  that  no  words  can  pa^ 
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She  watches  and  waits  for  one  who  stays. 

For  one  beloTed  she  looks  in  yain ; 
And  the  big  black  eyes  are  fcdl  of  teaxB, 

And  the  child-moath  qniyers  with  pain» 

Passionful  longing,  and  not  reproach^ 

Steals  the  blood  from  her  ronnded  cheek ; 
And  sadness,  bom  of  the  hnngering  heart 

That  sofifeors,  and  dare  not  speak. 

'  The  hours  drag  on,  oh,  lore  of  my  heart  I 

Wearily  mi,  and  yon  are  not  here : 
A  hundred  tenoTB  oppress  my  hnm; 

I  am  sick  to  swooning  with  fear. 

'It  is  not  donbt,  oh,  life  of  my  life! 

Oh,  truest,  and  fondest,  and  best ; 
Bnt  I  am  a  woman,  and  womanly  £e«rs 

Tear  and  distract  my  breast.'  > 

So  I  ^cy  her  murmuring  low ; 

Yet  the  while  with  her  wktfdl  esyea 
She  gazes  into  the  garden's  gloom. 

And  up  at  tiie  dai^ening  skies. 

The  sickle-moon  has  the  gleam  of  gold 

In  the  deepening  blue  above; 
She  thinks,  'Itshinesnot  for  me  alone; 

It  is  gaining  on  him  I  love/ 

But  hark!    What  echo  the  silence  breaks  ? 

What  sound,  when  all  sound  seemed  dead? 
Her  cheek  is  changiiig  from  red  to  white, 

And  flushing  from  white  to  red; 

And  the  big  eyes  glisten.    Tet  these  alone 

Are  the  sounds  on  my  ears  that  grate, — 
Hasty  footsteps  spuming  the  road. 

And  a  hand  on  the  garden  gate. 

w.a 
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CHAPTER  in 


ONE  morning,  abont>  week  after 
our  arrival,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  on  entering  the  sitting-room, 
that  the  cloth  was  not  laid  for  break- 
fast, and  my  wife  soon  after  called  me 
to  say  that  she  had  been  ringing  for 
Simpkins  to  come  to  her,  without 
success,  for  the  last  half-hour.  On 
hearing  this,  I  determined  to  try 
the  awakening  power  of  the  sitting- 
room  bell,  and  plied  it  so  vigorously, 
that  no  one  wiwin  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  house  could  have  had  the 
assurance  to  assert  they  had  not 
heard  it.  The  appeal  was  too 
urgent  to  be  neglected,  and  pro- 
duced Simpkins,  who  came  running 
up  breathless,  and  big  with  intelli- 
gence. She  expressed  herself  some- 
what incoherently. 

'  Oh !  ma*am,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
—I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping 
you  waiting— but— it  has  given  me 
such  a  turn— I  really  could  not 
come  before.' 

Here  she  pressed  her  hand  on  her 
side,  and  looked  as  though  she  were 
about  to  M,  or  explode. 

'What  is  it,  Simpkins?' ;  cried 
my  wife,  in  alarm,    '^peakl    Are- 

thusa ?' 

'  No,  it  isn't  her,  ma'am.  Miss 
Arethusa*B  all  right— it's  Louise — 
Louise,  the  maid— her  as  attends  on 
you  here  I' 

'  What  of  her  ?*  asked  my  wife- 
relieved,  but  interested. 

'Well,  ma'am,  I  may  as  well 
begin  from  the  beginning.  As  I 
were  arpassing  the  door  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning, — it  might 
have  been  ten  minutes  past  seven, 
for  I  was  a  little  late,  I  generally 
get  up  when  1  hear  the  clock  strike 
six,  but  I  didn't  hear  it  this  morn- 
ing.   I  don't  bold  much  to  them 

French  clocks ' 

•^. '  Never  mind  the  docks,'  I  inter- 
posed.   '  What  about  Louise?' 

'Well,  sir,  it  was  about  ten 
minutes  after  seven,  as  I  was  a- 
passing  the  sitting-room  door,  I  saw 


it  open.  So  says  I  to  myeclf, 
**  What!  has  master  left  the  sitting- 
room  door  open  ?"  and  I  just  went 
to  look  in,  when,  who  should  I  see 
but  Louise,  lying  in  an  arm-chair 
with  her  broom  beside  her.  Ohl 
but  she  did  look  dreadful  bad,  sir, 
all  like  a  corpse  a'most,  and  I  felt 
the  cold  shivers  oome  over  me. 
"Louise!"  says  I,  and  she  opened 
her  eyes,  "whatever  is  the  matter?" 
She  shook  her  h^  but  made  do 
answer.  I  was  so  frightened,  and  1 
thought  of  the  cholera,  whidi  is 
about  the  town;  so  I  runs  and 
calls  Mons.,  Madame  Clement,  and 
Madame  Clement's  mother,  and 
Marie,  and  Adolphe,  and  they  car- 
ries her  up  to  bed ;  and  we've  been 
rubbing  her  with  brandy,  and  now 
a  doctor's  sent  for.' 

My  wife,  somewhat  uneasy  at 
Simpkins'  suggestion  of  the  cholera, 
sent  for  Madame  Clement  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  It  was  some 
time  before  she  and  her  husband 
arrived,  but  when  they  did,  they  at 
once  satisfied  us  that  the  illness  wu 
not  infectious ;  and  the  mistro^in 
a  few  words  explained  to  my  wife 
tiie  real  cause  of  the  poor  girl's 
wretehed  condition. 

But  what  had  become  of  the  in- 
fant ?  That  was  the  next  question ; 
and  it  was  one  at  which  the  master  of 
the  house  became  livid.  He  begged 
us  to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  the 
matter  quiet  He  knew  that  tbe 
French  police  were  inexorable. 
Were  any  suspicion  raised  they 
would  search  every  cranny  and 
comer,  tear  down  the  fire-places, 
turn  out  the  wine-cellars— uproot 
the  house  to  its  very  foundations. 
He  saw  nothing  before  him  but 
public  exposure,  and  his  guests 
migrating  from  his  hotel  en  masse. 
He  bemoaned  himself  as  tbe  most 
unfortonate  ot  landlords,  and  the 
miseries  of  Louise  appeared  to  ^ 
to  be  lost  in  his  own  impending 
ruin. 
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Looiae  would  give  no  informaUon 
aboat  the  in&nt  In  Tain  the  old 
grandmother  exhausted  her  softest 
blandishments,  by  the  bed-side ;  in 
Tain  the  landlord  gestionlated  at  the 
door.  Chance,  fortonately,  bionght 
to  light  what  entreaty  could  not 
elicit  One  of  the  housemaids,  on 
opening  a  china-closet  adjoining  our 
atting-zoom,  discoTored  the  little 
object  of  search  wrapped  up  in  one 
of  OUT  dinner-napkins.  The  good 
news  spread  like  wildfire:  ereiy 
one  &lt  reliered,  espeoiaily  the 
mast^  of  the  housOi  The  only  cir- 
coms^ance  which  marred  his  satis- 
faction was,  that  the  child  was  not 
found  allTe.  This  entailed  two  dif- 
ficulties; the  first  was  soon  diEh 
posed  <^,  for  the  family  doctor  gave 
a  certificate  to  say  that  death  oc- 
curred from  natural  causes  imme- 
diaiedy  after  birth.  The  second  was 
of  a  religious  nature;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  child  should  hayebeen 
baptized  to  entitle  it  to  Christian 
burial.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
in  the  English  Church,  but,  whereas 
the  Bomauists  enforce  it  strictly  and 
to  the  letter,  our  ministers  chari- 
tably refrain  from  asking  questions, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  parents  and  relations.  TheBoman 
Church,  howeyer,  while  it  renders 
the  rite  obh'gatory,  affords  greater 
fiadlities  for  its  administration.  Lay- 
men are  allowed  to  officiate,  and  in 
this  case  a  yisitor  in  the  hotel  who 
bad  accidentally  become  acquainted 
vriih  the  circumstances,  threw  some 
water  oyer  the  infEuit,  and  certified 
to  the  authorities  that  it  had  been 
duly  baptized.  The  priests  arriyed 
the  next  morning  ana  remoyed  the 
body,  chanting  the  solemn  seryices, 
and  preceded  by  white-robed  torch- 
bearers;  and  this  little  trayeller  was 
conducted  to  his  last  resting-plEce 
with  as  much  ceremony,  and  with 
the  same  offices  of  the  Church,  as  if 
he  had  liyed  to  a  ripe  old  age  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honours. 
There  was  only  one  difference: 
there  were  no  mourners ;  poor  little 
liouis  Fleuryhad  no  one  to  follow 
him  to  his  long  home.  He  had  but 
one  to  lament  him,  and  she  could 
not  be  present;  but  she  followed 
him  in  heart  though  not  in  person, 
and  was  a  more  sincere  mourner 
yoL.  XL— NO.  Lxy. 


than  any  he  would  haye  had  though 
he  had  died  a  patriot  and  his  bier 
had  been  borne  by  senators,  and 
crowned  with  the  garlands  of 
glory. 

All  cause  for  anxieiy  seemed  now 
remoyed,  and  Louise  was  attended 
with  unremitting  care.  But  imagine 
what  a  shock  our  feelings  receiyed 
when,  three  days  afterwards,  the 
little  coffin  reappeared  accompanied 
by  a  file  of  police.  They  marched 
into  the  hotel,  choked  up  the  hall 
and  gateway,  throng^  which  iJl  the 
yisitors  passed,  with  their  long 
swords  and  cocked-hats.  M.  Clement 
could  not  belieye  that  they  were  not 
intentionally  prominent  Such  an 
exhibition  would  haye  brought  dis- 
grace on  a  priyate  house—to  a  hotel 
it  threatened  ruin.  The  gens  d'armes, 
however,  would  listen  to  no  remon- 
strances, but  two  of  them  demanded 
to  be  flliown  into  Louise's  room, 
while  the  remainder  were  left  to 
keep  guard  at  the  door.  Louise 
was,  of  course,  in  a  yery  feeble  state, 
and  the  poor  thing  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf  on  hearing  the  dreadful 
tidings.  But  the  emissaries  of  the 
law  seemed  to  possess  neither  com- 
passion nor  delicacy.  They  clanked 
up  the  stairs,  stalked  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  demanded  whether  her 
name  was  that  in  their  warrant,  and 
then  ordered  her  to  rise  instantly 
and  prepare  to  accompany  them.  In 
yain  she,  and  kind  Madame  Clement,  * 
prayed  that  she  might  at  least  be 
allowed  to  dress  herself  in  private, 
promising  to  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  refused  to  make 
any  concession ;  and  it  vros  through 
such  humiliation  as  this  that  she 
was  rudely  borne  to  prison.  What 
could  she  expect  from  a  police  who 
had  treated  eyen  their  own  queen 
with  similar  brutality  ? 

I  happened  to  be  standing  in  the 
passage  when  she  was  brought  down, 
and  I  neyer  saw  her  look  more 
nobla  Her  complexion  seemed  as 
white  and  her  features  as  sharply 
cut  as  though  she  had  been  marble, 
and  the  indignities  she  had  suffered 
had  giyen  her  a  dauntless,  almost  a 
defiant  expression.  I  could  not 
ayoid  addressing  a  word  of  comfort 
to  her,  as  she  stood  between  those 
grim,  hard-looking  officials. 
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"Louwe/  I«ud«  *may  God  pro- 
tect y<m  !* 

She  looked  ronnd,  made  no  reply, 
bat,  bnrying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
bmst  into  tears.  A  word  of  ^kind- 
ness can  toudh  the  heart,  Which  no 
indignities  can  conquer. 

After  her  departare,  and  after 
soothing  my  wife's  sorrow  for  poor 
Louise,  and  indignation  «t  the  brolal 
treatment  she  had  met  with,  even 
admitting  her  guilt,  I  sought  onr 
Umdlord  to  inquire  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  Tisft  of  the  pelioe. 
He  said  he  feared  ti»  servants  in 
the  house  had  been  talking  about 
the  affadr  outside,  and  the  carpenter 
who  made  the  coffin,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  female  ndghbours,  had 
been  too  inquisitiye,  ancL  so  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence  had  come  round 
to  &e  knowledge  of  the  authorities. 

We  took  so  much  interest  in  the 
ftte  of  Louise,  standing,  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  strength,  on  the  Teiy 
brink  of  death,  accused  of  a  crime 
which  might  lead  her  to  execution, 
and  that  by  the  guillotine,with  all  its 
revolting  associations,  that  my  wife 
applied  for  permission  to  visit  her 
in  prison.  This,  after  some  forma- 
lities had  been  complied  with,  was 
granted,  and  the  day  and  hour  fixed. 
I  supposed  that  I  should  have  been 
allowed  to  accompany  her,  although 
my  name  was  not  inserted  in  the  per- 
mit;  but  I  found  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, as  the  police  regulations  were 
stringent  upon  the  subject.  Emily 
felt,  naturally,  very  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  traversing  the  dark, 
narrow  passages  alone  with  her  grim 
escort,  but  she  determined  not  to 
be  deterred  from  her  charitable  un- 
dertaking. The  French  police  are 
a  severe,  morose  set  of  men,  and 
have  none  of  those  pretty  ways 
which  makes  the  London  *  bhie '  so 
acceptable  in  the  public-house  and  so 
irresistible  on  the  area  step.  They 
seem  to  have  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  my 
wife  felt  an  involuntary  chill  pass 
over  her  as  she  gazed  at  their 
hardened,  inflexible  features,  and 
thought  how  little  consideration 
poor  Louise  could  expect  from  them 
.in  her  desolate  and  appalling  posi- 
tion. 

While   thoughts  such   as   these 


WW8  paasiDg  timiigh  hflriBiiid,(di6 
ibimd  herself  in  a  small  chualn  « 
rather  closet,  into  wMdt  a  fittle 
apextne  near  ibe  oefliag  toasody 
admitted  Hie  Bght  of  day.   On  oas 
side  was  «  double-giatiag,  so  cai« 
tziredhy  means  of  the  doaa  intfl^ 
lacing  of  the  bars,  and  the  dishnoe 
between  tiietwo  iron  baznsis,  thi^ 
it  wotM  hKfe  been  almost  ioocpaB- 
sible  to  traasmitfloy  artiole  fteoqgfa 
it.     Bmily  gave   «a  involantuy 
stmdder  as  tne  gaoler  pcoaeeded  to 
shut  asid  double-look   the   don 
behind   her.     She  felt  ahnot  de- 
prived  of  breiiih  in  such  a  aaaiow, 
dismaa   oefl,  and   begged  tiist  it 
m^htnot  be  entiiely  closBd.   The 
functi<msry  merdy  replied  that  lie 
moBkifbej  hiso«der8,and  shot  the 
massive  boHs.    !!%en  passiBgioosd 
to  ikB  otiier*8ide  «f  the  gsi&g,  he 
unloc^Bd  «  gate,  whi<^,  as  HgtouM 
upon  its  Imges,  diaoofered  a  yai^ 
b^ond,  seonied  att  erssy  poiiite^ 
access     by   heavy   iron  giath^ 
Within  this  ill-omened  piednet  ast 
several    sqfualM,   repattive4ooki]]g 
women,  in  moody  silmiee  or  fitfol 
conrersation,  tmd  at  one  side  nqr 
wife  recognised  Louise,  slaodiog 
aloof  from  ^be  rest,  cmd  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  her  superior  nueo, 
by  the  neatness  of  faer  dress,  and 
the  whiteness  of  her  oountry  osp. 
She  was  motioidees,  and  lootbsd  in- 
expressibly sad,  as  if  overcome  hj 
a  sense  of  her  degradatioo.    It  is 
surprising  what  an  efifect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  consoioOBneBsof 
being  in  prison,  oven  upon  tiiost^ 
who  are  so  undeservedly.     There 
must  be  sometiiii^  in  its  mem  at- 
mosphere whioh  seems  to  oonv^a 
taint 

The  statue-like  girl  steied  vr^ 
a  look  of  terror  as  the  gaoler  Sun- 
dered out  from  the  ircm  door, 
'  Louise  Flenry.'  She  oame  forwet^ 
trembling ;  but  as  riie  entered  ^ 
passage  and  saw  my  wife  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grating,  she  seemerl 
reassured;  but,  unable  to  restnim 
her  grief,  burst  into  a  pannysm  of 
sobs  and  tears.  My  wife  said,  in 
gentle  terms,  that  the  object  of  her 
visit  was  not  to  aggravate  her  «»• 
TOW,  but  to  bring  consolation ;  io 
hope  that  her  innocence  of  Se  foul 
charge  might   be  proved,  and  to 
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know  what  sbe  'wwhad  io  hwe  in 
the  ivay  of  elotheB,  or  mdh  little 
gifti  as  ipaze  allowed  to  the  untried 
pri6Qn«&  Poor  Louise  was  "seiy 
atudous  that  her  Buatreo  ahoold 
take  diaige  of  Iwr  box>  in  vbieh 
were  some  little  trinkets  she  vahied, 
and  also  that  her  thimkile  and 
needles  and  thread  should  be  aont 
to  her>  as  though  the  prison  antho- 
rities  pvavided  vnxtk,  they  did  not 
provide  the  mettDS  .of  doing  it 
Emily  then  asked  her  whether  sinoe 
her  imixrisoDiDent  she  had  heacd 
ftom  the  indiyidnal  who  had  been 
the  CBiwe  of  all  her  nuseiy. 

Her  iaoe  flnidied  with  indignation 
as  she  enphatioaUy  seplied, '  No ;  he 
has  neater  written  nor  inq[oired  since.' 

'Does  he  know  the  position  in 
which  yon  aie  placed  T 

'He  knows  it^  but  does  not  care, 
proTided  he  is  not  troabled.' 

She  spoke  with  so  mnoh  emotkm, 
and  at  the  «ame  time  so  rnneh  ve- 
6erve  on  this  snbject^  that  my  wifo 
lefinined  from  makmg  further  in- 
qniries  as  io  any  marriage  having 
taken  place.  On  one  point  Louise 
^vasiniezible:suffer  what  she  might, 
Bhe  would  n6Ter  betzur  the  name  of 
the  unworthy  indiTidual  she  had 
once  bTed  so  deTotedly. 

'You  have  parents?'  continued 
Emily.    '  They haye  written  to  you?* 

'No/  she  said;  'they  do  notknow 
where  I  anu  I  left  my  place,  and 
<*ame  to  Calais  unknown  to  my 
fnendSw  What  will  become  of  me !' 
she  exclaimed.  '  If  the  worst  does 
not  happen,  they  will  send  me  to 
the  prison  for  women  at  Renoes  for 
five  years,  and  I  shall  then  be  cast 
forth  without  a  home,  or  a  cha- 
racter to  procure  me  one.' 

My  wife  was  greatly  afifecied ;  she 
reminded  her  that  she  should  place 
her  trust  above.  MoreoTcr,  that  she 
had  a  good  friend  in  Monsieur 
Olem^t,  the  master  of  the  hotel,  and 
that  she  herself  would  not  forget  her. 
At  last  Emily  was  reminded  that 
the  time  allowed  for  the  interview 
was  past,  and  bade  a  sad  &rewell 
(perhaps  for  the  last  time)  to  one 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
short  sojourn  at  Calais,  had  seemed, 
in  the  bkx>m  and  confidence  of  youth, 
to  be  looking  forward  to  a  long  and 
happy  life. 


Our  stay  in  Fiance  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  dose;  but  before  leaving 
we  added  our  mite  to  a  subscription 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  for  poor 
Louiae  in  the  hotel,  that  she  should 
not  be  entirely  penniless  when  di»- 
charged  from  prison.  It  amounted 
io  about  three  hundred  finncs,  and 
had  to  be  put  in  trust  for  her,  and 
her  box  of  clothes  to  be  inscribed 
with  M.  Clement's  name  to  preTent 
its  bdi^  appropriated  by  the  au- 
thoriiies.  Hy  wife  wrote  a  strong 
testimonial  in  her  favour,  to  be 
presented  on  her  trial,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  the  master 
and  nustress  of  the  house  on  her 
behal£ 

I  must  here  digress  a  little  from 
the  order  of  events  to  add,  that 
during  the  winter  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  Louise  had  been 
acquitted,  and  that  she  had  been 
reoeired  back  by  the  master  of  the 
hotel,  partly  from  charitable  motives, 
partly  because  he  could  nowhere 
find  a  more  willing  or  efficient  ser- 
irant  Our  stay  in  France  had 
proved  so  agreeable  that  we  pro- 
posed to  visit  raris  early  next  spring, 
and  as  we  had  to  pass  thiooai^ 
Calais  we  dete^nined  to  stop  fnrtbe 
mght,  and  take  the  oppcnrtunity  of 
seeing  Louise  again.  Badly  ob- 
served to  me,  however,  that  she 
should  treat  her  distantly,  and  not 
make  a  pet  of  one  who  had  laidhei^ 
self  open  to  so  grave  a  suspicion. 
Alas  I  we  were  never  called  upon 
to  exercise  our  reserve.  She  had, 
indeed,  returned  to  the  hotel,  but 
she  oould  not  undertake  her  fiHrmer 
duties,  for  she  shunned  the  light 
and  the  face  of  human  kind.  Her 
mistress  kindly  employed  her  in 
needlework  in  a  back  room  into 
which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to 
enter,  and  where  for  several  weeks 
she  worked  indefatigably.  But  the 
cold  and  damp  of  the  prison  had,  in 
her  then  feeble  state,  laid  the  seeds 
of  an  incurable  disease.  She  gradu- 
ally drooped  and  languished,  until 
she  was  unequal  to  any  exertion, 
and  although  Madame  Clement  pro- 
vided her  with  every  comfort,  ahe 
oould  not  bear  to  be  a  burden,  and 
requested  to  be  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital. There,  alter  three  days,  she 
breathed  her  hyst,  without  a  relation 
2  F  a 
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to  attend  her,  with  no  one  bcsido 
her  but  the  mistress  of  the  hotel, 
whose  heart  had  been  touched  by 
her  ini8rortuno>i,  and  by  the  patience 
with  which  she  had  borne  them. 
She  sank  back  into  a  sweet  sleep 
wilh  her  hopes  fixed  on  heaven,  and 
her  expression,  I  was  told,  was  as 
peaceful  and  serene  as  though  she 
had  l)cen  already  an  angel  of  light. 
It  was  perhaps  for  the  best  that  she 
was  removed  from  this  censorious 
world.  She  is  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  slights  and  reproaches  of 
man,  and  is  gone  to  a  more  merciful 
Judge  than  any  she  would  have  had 
upon  earth.  Hood  teaches  us  most 
beautifully  how  to  bid  farewell  to 
such  a  child  of  sorrow : — 

'  CroiU  ber  hands  bumbly 
Ab  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  bor  breast; 
Owning  bcr  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour, 
And  leaving,  with  meGkncsa, 

Uer  fins  to  her  Saviour.' 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative. 
At  length  the  time  of  our  departure 
arrived;  everything  was  arranged, 
and  thirty  francs  paid  to  the  harbour 
authorities,  in  exchange  for  which  I 
received  a  sheet  of  paper  so  embel- 
lished with  crowns  and  eagles  that 
I  might  have  supposed  I  had  re- 
ceived a  patent  of  nobility.  Thero 
is  in  the  yachtsman's  movements  a 
pleasant  uncertainty,  as  they  depend 
upon  the  most  variable  of  all  things, 
wind  and  weather.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion wo  were  fortunate,  for  on 
the  day  proposed  the  breeze  was 
from  the  west,  and  the  morning 
bright  atd  genial.  All  was  bustle 
as  we  passed  out  of  the  harbour,  for 
the  fishing-boats  —  quaint-looking, 
three-masted  luggers,  manned  by 
the  noisiest  and  most  demonstrative 
of  sailors— were  also  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tide.  As  the 
little  fleet  sailed  on  its  way  under 
the  breakwater,  the  rough  seamen 
suddenly  paused;  every  voice  was 
hushed,  every  cap  doffed.  A  priest, 
easily  distinguishable  by  his  broad 
bat  and  voluminous  gown,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  pier ;  and, 
standing  with  outstretched  arms, 
was  invokins:  a  blessing  on  the  ex- 
pedition. The  scene  was  most  im- 
pressive, and  it  was   pleasing   to 


observe  these  men,  whose  lives  were 
so  often  in  their  hands,  recognizing 
the  power  by  which  tliey  were  pre- 
served. 

The  sea  continued  calm  until  we 
opened  Cape  Griznez,  which  lie? 
to  the  west  of  Calais,  and  acts  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  waves  of  the 
Channel  Outside  this  point  we 
began  to  pitch  and  roll  very  am- 
siderably.  When  we  were  near 
mid-channel  we  perceived  a  cloud 
and  fall  of  rain  darkening  the  western 
horizon,  and  the  captain  bade  ns 
prepare  for  4  shower.  As  the  squall 
approached  nearer  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  calm.  The  wind  dropped 
completely,  so  that  the  sails  flapped 
to  and  fro,  and  the  topsail  wa< 
ordered  to  be  laced.  The  cloud, 
however,  soon  relieved  us  by  passing 
off"  towards  the  coast  of  France.  I 
had  never  soen  the  proverb  that  *p. 
lull  precedes  a  storm '  so  strikingly 
illustrated.  The  breeze  was  soou 
as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the  water  be- 
came rougher  as  we  proceeded.  Tho 
wind,  moreover,  had  veered  round 
towards  the  north,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  Dover,  and  we 
shaped  our  course  in  the  directlo:. 
of  the  Downs.  Shortly  before  reach- 
ing them  the  captain  pointed  to  ft 
little  white  line  on  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, which  he  said  was  the  sur/ 
breaking  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 

'The  Goodwin  Sands  r  Emily  ex- 
claimed in  terror.  'The  Goodwin 
Sands !  That  I  should  ever  have 
ventured  upon  such  an  expedition. 
It  is  tempting  Providence,  Josepli. 
We  shall  never  see  our  home  tug&m, 
and  there  is  Arethusa  standing  iu 
the  wet  in  her  thin  boots.  Simp- 
kins,  where  are  Miss  Arethusa's 
clumps?    How  often  have  I * 

'  It  aint  my  fault,  ma'am,'  hiccuped 
Simpkins,    '  Miss * 

*  Not  a  word,  Simpkins—not  ano- 
ther word.  Oh  those  dreadful 
Goodwin  Sands!  I  see  the  sca 
breaking  mercilessly  upon  them. 
We  shall  all  be  drowned.  Now, 
Joseph,  mind  what  I  say,  Arethuf;* 
is  to  be  saved  first,  then  you,  then 
Simpkins,  and  I  last  of  all/ 

'  But,  my  dear ' 

'Now  don't  gainsay  me.  Simp- 
kins,  obey  my  orders.  You  are  to 
be  saved  before  me.    She  baa  some 
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to  lament  her--a  sister  in  California. 
No  one  will  care  for  my  loss.' 

In  Tain  I  endeavonred  to  alter  my 
wife's  resolntlon.  At  the  same  time 
onr  means  of  safety,  nnder  Emily's 
supposition  that  vessel  and  boat  were 
lost,  were  of  the  slendeiest  descrip- 
tion. They  consisted  of  a  hamper 
and  bncket,  the  boathook  and  the 
mop :  there  was  nothing  else.  Ac- 
cording to  my  wife's  arrangement, 
the  mop  would  fall  to  her  share.  I 
endeaTonred  to  persuade  her  to  take 
the  bucket  or  the  boathook.  I 
aigued  that  her  life  was  valuable  on 
many  accounts,.and  that  it  was  her 
dul7  to  preserre  it.  But  all  was  of 
no  avail.  I  could  not  shake  her 
noble  determination,  so  I  resigned 
the  boathook  to  Simpkina 

The  line  in  the  horizon  was  very 
soon  out  of  sight  We  had  passed 
the  South  Foreland,  and  were  enter- 
ing the  smoother  water  of  the  Downs. 
In  two  hours  more  we  anchored 
at  Bamsgate,  and  the  custom-house 
authorities  were  again  alongside. 

'You  have  had  a  rough  passage, 
sir,'  said  the  spokesman ;  'but  you 
have  had  a  good  wholesome  craft 
under  you;  not  so  fast  as  some, 
perhaps,'  glancing  at  the  bow,  '  but 
one  thatatands  the  sea ;  not  a  strip 
of  a  thing  like  a  man*s  coffin.' 

It  was  delightful  to  meet  with 
civih^  where  we  expected  rude  in- 
quiries  and  investigations.  They 
offered  to  take  us  on  shore  in  their 
boat,  and  paid  us  so  noany  compU- 
ments  on  our  vessel  andseamansnip 
that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  at  offering 
them  only  five  shillings.  The  cus- 
tom-house officials  seldom  examine 
yachts,  and  I  believe  the  confidenoe 
they  thus  repose  in  the  honour  of 
ownert  is  generally  well  founded. 

Thus  ended  the  f^rand  expedition 
of  our  summer.  We  made  several 
little  excursions  afterwards^  but  we 
look  upon  this  as  our  most  im- 
portant and  hazardous  enterprise. 
Among  the  results  which  accrued 
from  it  was  the  unfortunate  one  of 
attaching  a  nickname  to  our  boy 
Harry.  It  appears  that  James,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Calais,  had,  although 
a  thorough  British  tar,  been  guilty 
of  acquiring  several  French  words, 
which  he  was  constantly  airing,  and 
At  the  same  time  of  betraying  an 


umnistakable  affection  for  wines  and 
liquors  manufactured  in  France. 
One  of  his  words  was  tire-bouchcn, 
and  as  he  was  invariably  in  want  of 
tho  corkscrew,  he  was  constantly 
searching  and  asking  for  it  botli  in 
French  and  English.  On  Harry's 
returning  home  to  the  little  old 
village  in  Essex,  all  the  neighbours 
were  feign  to  hear  of  his  adventures 
inforeign]ands,and  he  gratified  their 
curioeify  to  such  an  extent  in  re- 
lating all  he  had  seen  and  done,  that 
he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  wonderful  boy  that  had  ever 
lived.  Among  other  things  he  said 
he  could  speak  French,  but  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  language,  he  could 
remember  no  word  hnt  tire-bouchon. 
The  other  little  village  boys  whose 
wits  were  sharpened  l^y  jealousy 
were  quick  enough  to  discover  this, 
and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  2Vre- 
houelion  &nith,  which  he  has  borne 
ever  since,  and  is  likely  to  cany  all 
his  days. 

The  yacht  was  laid  up  for  the 
winter  at  Gravesend,  the  rigging  and 
stores  were  safely  housed  on  shore, 
and  the  captain  alone  remained  in 
charge.  As  spring  approached,  I 
consulted  him  about  the  forthcoming 
season,  and  observed  that  I  intended 
to  undertake  more  adventurous  ex- 
peditions than  heretofore.  I  could 
not  have  anticipated  any  difficulty 
in  the  way,  for  the  seller  of  the  yacht 
had  assured  me  she  had  weaUiered 
gales  in  which  steamers  had  been 
disabled,  and  Brown  himself  had 
avowed  his  willingness  to  sail  in  her 
to  the  West  Indies  and  bring  back  a 
cargo  of  sugar.  But,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  looked  very  serious  at  my 
communication,  said  she  was  not 
krge  enough  for  the  more  exposed 
parts  of  the  Channel,  and  that  for 
such  voyages  as  I  contemplated  I 
ought  to  have  a  vessel '  as  big  again.' 
I  had  already  discovered  that  she 
scarcely  afforded  sufficient  acoonuno- 
dation  to  be  comfortable  for  any 
long  period,  and  that  she  necessitated 
our  sleeping  on  shore  during  our  ex- 
peditions, thus  entailing  a  double 
expense.  Besides  this,  several  re- 
novations and  additions  were  desira- 
ble in  her,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
expend  money  on  a  vessel  more  per- 
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mttDenlly  vtML  I 
therefore,  to  sell  the  ZepfaTriiiAr  and 
W9B  glad  I  had  takea  00  much 
trooMe  m  aaleetiiig  her»  a»  it  ^raa 
now  likely  to  be  repaid.  I  forth- 
with iDflarted  the  feUowiBg  ia « Bell's 
Life,-'— 

'  Yacht  fob  S alb.-« A  tw«ity-fiTe 
ton  eatter,  eight  jeazs  old.  1b 
strongly  boilt,  oopper-tetesed,  and 
a  flXBt-iate  sea-boat  StoTe,  boat^ 
and  oafam  fittings  sew  last  yeac 
Price  modeiale.  Address  ''Nep- 
tmiTis/'  care  of  Mr.  Salt,  te/ 

I  coDsidBred  this  to  ba  a  teiiT 
taifcmg  ad^vBTtisenient,  aithoug^  I 
was  oonTlnoed  that  so  good  a  oiaft 
wonM  be  eaaiiy  disposed  of  without 
any saoh  ezpedieal  Ireeei^edfite 
answers  to  it  Two  were  ixaok 
agents,  one  of  TiAom  thought  it 
li^hly  probable  ha  migfat  obtain  a 
purchaser,  and  inquired  whether  I 
isAiocdd  objeot  to  paying  the  osnal 
oommiswm;  the  other,  a  nwn  of 
more  aperianoe,  had,  at  that  very 
moment,  a  gentleman  requiring  lost 
sndi  a  Teasel  as  I  deeoribed,  and  ie« 
qnested  lliat  poiticnlan  might  be 
tewaided  immediately.  Of  the 
throe  remainiBg  answafs,  one  was 
from  a  ooantry  sqnire,  residing  at 
€h!eenfleld  Pads^  Sitfopshire,  who 
had  drawn  np  a  most  elabonite 
oatechluu  for  my  benefit  leqoiring 
a  detailed  aoootmt  of  the  yaeh*  ftom 
the  time  tint  her  keel  was  laid 
down,  and  adding  tJiat  if  these  qnea- 
tioBs  were  answered  saiiaAusAorily, 
be  woidd  imdertake  the  jonro^  to 
impeol  her.  Tl»  other  two  relies 
consisted  of  only  a  few  lines,  reqaast- 
ing  permission  ta  new.  Iietamed 
answers  to  all,  and  fearing  that  the 
low  priee  might  exnite  snspioion, 
observed  that  I  had  named  it  froma 
desira  to  find  aa  immediati  pnr- 
ofaasir.  The  som  I  fixed  was  fiffy 
potmds  belowwhat  she  had  cost  me, 
and  as  Ifaad  been  informed  thatahe 
was  worth  doable  what  I  had  given, 
these  appeased  to  me  tmaraaily 
moderate  terms.  The  inqninss  of 
my  Araadianfriendl  did  not  answer, 
for  tile  good  reason  that  I  was  ma* 
able  to  i^ord  the  desired  informa- 
tion. I  should,  perimps,  have  been 
more  eircnmstantial,  bat  that  I  sop- 
posed  the  vessel  woold  be  sold  at 
onoe,  bat,  as  it  uns,  merely  sent 


him  leJanencee,  and  as?ec  haasd 
from  himagam. 

Agent  No.  a  wrote  after  some  de- 
lay to  stats  that  he  had  inspaoted 
ZephTiina^  bat  that  she  waa  quite 
mwutable  for  the  gentleBaan  to 
whom  he  had  attended.  He  added 
that  he  had  aold  snob  a  ^vessel  the 
week  before  for  hdf  tiM  piioe;  bat 
still,  that  these  were  a  ehtt  of 
onstomera,  an  entirely  diffesentdass, 
whom  she  might  CTit  Ko.  4Wiotetfae 
dOT  after  a  very  onrt  reply,  tosay  he 
dia  not  require  aaoMveML  Iwm 
at  a  loss  to  xmderstand  theae  kttecL 
Such  gratoitoos  impertiaflBce  must 
emani3»  £rom  some  aenseleas  wa^s 
who  wese  plfl^rii^  off  on  me  thttr 
misemblepkasankieBrOr,  which  was 
more  likely,  fix»n  some  deeigniiig 
rogues,  who  imagined .  a  yachSwan 
ecNild  be  eaoly  imposed  upon.  I 
did  not  conkseend  to  reply  to 
either.  -  No.  5  sent  ma  an  offer,  bat 
hia  tenns  were  sGOoewhatzemaKkaUe 
with  regard  to  paQmeut  I  was  te 
receive^  as  an  eqoivaleint  &  VBcaor 
sory  note  and  a  group  of  danong 
figuxea  The  note  had  been  given 
by  agentleman  whoae  pwperty  wm 
in  Chaneeiy,  but  the  work  of  ait 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hiHtion,and  valued  by  the  soulptor 
at  sooi.  Now,  dastanee  deea  not, 
unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  money, 
*  lend  enchantment  to  the  view/  and 
Iknewtoomuohabout' the  law^  de- 
lays' to  lookvsery  fikvouzably  upon  a 
seenrity  dependent  upon  a  suit  in 
Ohanoery.  But  with  regard  to  the 
groupv  I  own  to  having  a  little  weak- 
nees  for  atatuary,  and  I  thought  it 
ViOQid  g^ve  aolassio  air  to  the  stair- 
case  window;  bnt  mx  showing  a 
aketeb  of  it  to  my  wife,  she  de- 
clared she  had  never'  seen  anythiag 
so  indelicate,  and  that  such  a  tinog 
ahonld  never  oorae  into  her  housa 
I  waa,  thaseftm),  eompdled  to  i^ive 
this  eiegant  eonsadexafcionb 

Another  advertisement  waa  now 
inserted,  but  although  I  zecired 
ssveml  answets,  th^a  was  nooiar, 
and  one  (tf  my  conespondents  hai 
the  incivility  to  vrzita  to  ma  that  he 
woold  not  takea  present  of  saoh  a 
▼esaeL  But  meanwhile^  a  0intle- 
mmi  who  had  not  seen  tiie  adv9- 
tisement,  had  been  inspeotmg  her, 
andsentinaan  ofiar withn twenty 
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pOBDds  of  the  fnce  I  bad  aamed. 
It  case  firom  a  gantteman  wfao, 
the  emyfeain  inftnoeaod  me^  bad  been 
to  YJitt  the  ZqdQriiaa  Mveral  timea^ 
and  seemed  highly  pteased  with 
her.  He  was,  he  adaed,  a  young 
giwWeman,  a  lather  wiid-looidiig- 
gcutiemaiiy  and  when  he  iveBt  on 
hoard,  be  laa  up  and  doim  tbe 
n'ggiDg,  a2id  worked  away  at  the 
pmnpi^  and,  is  abort,  earxiid  on  faia 
exaaunatioB  with  ao  mmh  enaigy, 
that  only  for  himaell  he  woabi  bave 
been  OTerboard  moce  than  once.  I 
wfoto  in  anaww  to  hia  letter  to  aay 
that  I  conaidiied  the  priee  I  bad 
fixed  Tery  low,  bnt  that  as  be  bad 
oflidTed  a  aom  afciU  amallar,  enr 
aimpleat  plan  would  be  toai^t  tin 
diffnence.  Hie  reply  appeared  tD 
meaoaMwhatevauTe;  heagnedto 
the  tanu,  bat  did  net  WMh  to  eaan 
plete  the  porofaaae  te  six  aontta. 
The  letter,  of  whieh  tbia  waa  the 
pnport,  happened  to  be  dated  fieem 
tha  boose  of  one  of  my  old  ooilege 
ftianda,  so  I  wrote  ta  anke  a  Urn 
jaqanm  abant  this  aoowwhak  ia- 
eonpiehensibie  enatomer.  I  ipand 
that  he  was  a  man  of  good  aooial 
ateoding,  but  thai  be  waa  negotai- 
tiD^  with  me  under  a  IMaB  name, 
and  it  waa  geneially  snppeaed  Iftiat 
hiB  afifein  were  a  little  embaifasaad. 
By  tile  neat  post  I  reeei^ned  a  note 
fiom  him  begging  to  be  ailowed  to 
wiHitokw  bia  offsr  altogether,  a 
re^pMBt  to  whieh,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  I  made  tittle  difteulty  in 
ooneenting. 
By  degraea  I  became  tired  of  caarry- 

a'  en  frnitleas  negotiations,  and; 
eed,  I  aooB  bad  no  tether  means 
ofptooeediog.  I  bad  admtiaed  ao 
loDfT  in  'BelFs  Life,'  that  erevy 
leader  of  it  who  leqiyied  a  yaeht 
moat  have  seen  that  mine  was  liar 
sale,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
nselees  to  try  the  '  Times,'  or  any 
othMrmedinm.  The  season  was  now 
adTsnein^,  and  it  was  neeaaaary  for 
me  to  commence  t^  more  agreeable 
business  of  pnrebasiBg,  unlees  I  was 
prepared  to  lose  it,  or  to  content 
mysdf  with  a  craft  refused  by  earlier 
mdB.  So  I  placed  tbe  Zepbyrina 
on  an  atfent*a  books,  and  aocoiding 
to  bis  advice,  bad  her  moved  to  ttie 
West  India  Docks,  aa  he  conaidered 
it  indispensable  that  she  diould  be 


within  eae^xeacb  of  London.  I  bad 
alao  to  engage  a  riiipkeepor  to  take 
daage  of  ber,  as  I  was  obliged  te 
eaaploy  Brovm  in  my  saaiob  te  ano- 
ther voBseL 

Cm-  tuning  my  attention  is  ite 
other  direction  I  found  that  my  task 
was  notso  eaay  as  I  had  anticipated. 
There  were  fSow  yaehtB  in  the  mar- 
kaat  of  tbe  aiae  I  required,  and  al- 
tiiougb  I  bad  extended  my  limitiB^ 
their  prioea  were  still  beyond  ma 
Brown  rerjeoted  naaow  veasela  as 
not  suitable  fo  '  irfeaauzing/  either 
with  regard  to  safely  or  aooommo- 
dation,  and  iron  evaf  t  he  consideied 
dgectionabl^  as  never  being  p^ea- 
faotly  chry  inside,  and  requiring 
to  have  their  bottoms  constantly 
etoaned.  The  proposal  which  i^ 
peaied,  under  the  dreumstancea, 
naeat  eligible  came  from  an  agent, 
'Who  ofieved  to  take  tbe  Zepbyrina 
in  part  pi^yniant;  \m%  tbe  price 
of  ma  yacht  appeased  eaorbitantly 
high,  and  on  my  inquiriag  what 
aUowance  he  int^Dded  to  make  for 
mine,  he  iaformed  me  that  after  I 
had  paid  hiaa  te  the  one  he  had 
to  setl,  he  wovdd  put  mine  up  to 
aawtien.  and  refund  me  whaftevur 
Ae  reeiifled.  Of  coane  the  only 
effect  this  pn^pesition  bad  upon  mo 
was  to  suggest  another  meaoia  <^ 
disposing  of  my  veaael.  Ipiooeeded 
forthwith  to  one  of  tbe  priaeipal 
shipping  auelioneers  and  xeqnestBd 
faim  to  put  ber  up  for  side.  Bie 
ashed  te  permisBMm  to  print  hand- 
Ullla  and  advertise,  which  I  readily 
granted,  rejmoing  is  the 'prospect  of 
leooveriog  even  a  small  amount. 
The  day  was  fixed,  and  I  repaired 
to  the  appointed  place  to  witness 
tbe  competition,  but  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  being  ushered  <m  my 
arrival  into  a  large  gloomy  ball  eon- 
taining  a  doaen  small  tables,  at  two 
cf  which  four  or  five  weather-beaten 
mariners  were  having  their  lun<^ 
or  sipping  thehr  'grog.*  I  seated 
myself  in  ttus  desolate  apartment, 
wondering  when  the  bidders  would 
arrive  and  thebuainees  commence, 
but  to  my  dismay  no  person  came 
in  but  the  aucti(»eer,  who  marched 
up  to  tbe  farther  end  of  the  room 
and  began  to  read  out  a  long  cata- 
logue of  Teaaels.  Most  of  them  were 
wrecks,  and  were  disposed  of  at 
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nominal  sums  to  the  lonchers.  At 
loDgth  the  Zephyrina  waa  pntnp^ 
and  the  auctioneer  gave  a  very  floor 
nshing  account  of  her.  and  pre- 
sently announced  a  biddiug  of 
seventy  pounds^  and  soon  after  an- 
other of  eighty,  and  so  on  up  to  a 
hundied.  At  this  point  he  stopped, 
and,  notwithstandmg  all  my  nods 
and  signs  to  let  her  go,  observed 
that  as  there  wb&  no  hidier  offer  he 
should  pass  the  lot  I  rolt  naturally 
indignant  at  such  conduct,  and  the 
moment  busineBs  was  over  made  my 
way  up  to  him  and  demanded  why 
he  retased  the  hundied  pounds,  as, 
although  it  was  a  miserably  small 
price,  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
take  it  He  replied  that  there  had 
been  no  real  bidders,  and  that  the 
contest  he  had  carried  on  so  warmly 
was  only  between  imaginary  com- 
petitors. Here  then  I  was  no  further 
advanced  than  before,  and  seven 
poxmds  out  of  pocket 

Thin^  now»  with  regard  to  the 
Zephyrma,  b^gan  to  settle  into  a 
chronic  stata  I  occasionally  in- 
serted an  advertisement,  but  no  re- 
sult followed  except  in  one  or  two 
cases  a  letter  stating  that  the  writer 
had  been  unable  to  get  on  board  or 
view  the  yacht  These  complaints 
implied  that  the  shipkeeper  was  not 
performing  his  duty,  and  led  to  my 
visiting  the  docks  to  satisl^  myseu 
on  the  subject  I  think  that  I  may 
safely  assert  that  the  West  India 
Docks  is  the  sweetest  spot  about 
London,  for  the  hogsheads  of  sugar 
are  so  numerous  there  that  the 
quays  are  almost  impassable,  and 
the  pavement  is  so  thickly  bestrewn 
with  the  rich  commodity  that,  in 
wet  weather,  such  as  that  in  which 
I  then  i)aid  my  visit,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  slipping  down 
into  the  saccharine  slush.  I  had  to 
wait  for  a '  Company'  boat,  in  which 
I  embarked  with  a  dozen  navvies 
bound  for  different  vessels,  and 
having  at  length  gained  the  Ze- 
phyrina,  found  everything  looked 
up  and  the  shipkeeper  absent  A 
man  in  a  vessel  alongside  told  me 
that  he  was  just  gone  to  tea  with  a 
friend  from  the  countiy,  but  this 
was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  I  re- 
solved to  try  a  few  days  later  whether 
that  friend  was  still  with  him.    On 


this  occasion  I  had  to  ferry  myself 
over  in  an  unmanageable  boat,  like 
an  old  barge,  and,  being  unaooiLB- 
tomed  to  sudi  oraft,narrowly  escaped 
fidling  overboard  into  the  reekmg 
pool.  The  shipkeeper  was  again 
absent,  and  I  nnde  my  way,  much 
incensed,  to  the  recreant's  house  to 
upbraid  him  for  his  neglect,  but 
before  I  had  time  to  commence,  he 
expressed  his  happiness  at  my 
arrival,  as  he  had  been  for  some 
time  desirous  oi  resigning  his  sitna- 
tion.  Of  course  I  at  once  relieved^ 
him  of  his  charge,  but  was  obliged 
to  engage  another  man  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  her  for 
two  months.  There  she  lay,  as 
many  of  her  sex  had  done  bdfoie, 
neglected  and  forgotten,  while  a 
more  attractive  rival  had  usoiped 
her  place.  I  could  not  even  bear 
to  hear  her  mentioned^  for  I  never 
oould  think  of  her,  nor  indeed  of 
any  ship,  as  a  mere  inanimate  thing, 
without  sense  or  feeling.  Theie 
18  8om<9thing  in  the  iaan.  and  in  tba 
fortunes  of  a  daughter  of  the  seas, 
and  in  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
she  haa  to  contend  with,  that  wasm 
to  give  bar  a  life  and  personality. 

The  next  Hme  I  heard  of  her  it 
was  ficom  an  old  sea-captain*  wix> 
had  been  to  inspect  her,  and  brought 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  he 
had  found  the  rain  pouring  through 
her  decks,  the  cabins  aUve  with  jati> 
and  everything  about  her  fast  fill- 
ing to  decay.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Was  I  to  spend  a  considerable  sum 
in  keeping  a  vessel  in  r^)air  which 
was  of  no  use  to  ine,  and  for  which 
I  could  not  obtain  a  sixpence? 
'No!'  I  replied— I  felt  like  a  mur- 
derer—'I  wiU  destroy  her,  break 
her  up;  her  materials  will  hnng 
something.' 

'Break  her  up,  sir?  Youll  find 
that  a  veiy  expensive  undertaking! 
with  wages  at  six  shillings  a  day— 
very  serious  thing,  sir.' 

'Confound  it  aU,  then!'  I  ex- 
claimed, impatiently;  TU— I'll  sink 
her.' 

'Sink  her,  sir?  You  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Thaotfa 
Conservancy.' 

'WeU,  then,'  I  persisted,  reck- 
lessly, '  ru  bum  her.' 
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'Bum  her,  sir?'  he  replied,  in 
horror, '  you  would  sot  be  allowed 
to  do  that;  you  might  set  some 
other  ship  on  fire.' 

'What, then,'  Idemanded,fiercel7, 
'  is  it  that  I  and  my  descendants  are 
bound  always  to  pay  a  man  to  lire 
in  this  vessel,  ana  are  .to  keep  her 
in  repair  for  ever  ?  HaTe  I  saadled 
myself  with  a  perpetual  annuity? 
A  man  should  think  well  before  he 
buys  a  yacht !' 

'Well,  sir,'  he  returned,  after 
some  reflection, '  I  think  tbati  haye 
a  friend  who  would  give  something 


for  her;  and  although  it  may  not 
be  much,  perhaps  it  will  be  your 
best  way  to  take  it,  and  rid  yourself 
of  farther  liabilities.' 

And  BO  I  did.  I  disposed  of  her 
to  this  'friend '  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  I  understand  he  has  heea  exe- 
crating me  ever  since  for  selling  him 
such  a  bad  bargain.  She  proved 
to  be  twenty-two  years  old,  and  to 
have  been  lengthened  by  the  bow. 
Her  timbers  were  rotten,  her  most 
sprung,  and  the  peculiar  cut  of  her 
mainsail  was  owing  to  its  having 
belonged  to  another  vesseL 


THE  PLAYGEOUNDS  OF  EUEOPR 


VnjMBERS  of  our  fellow-country- 
JLi  men,  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
Europeans,  a  few  perhaps  of  our 
fellow-Americans,  are  migrating  to- 
wards 'the  sweet  South,'  if  they  have 
not  already  arrived  there.  I  too  have 
been  in  the  South  In  my  youth,  and 
I  have  been  there  in,  say,  my  ma- 
turity. 

But  how  immense  the  difference 
in  the  means  of  getting  there,  and 
how  slight  the  change  m  what  you 
see  when  you  get  there!  I  am  not 
speaking  of  mere  political  scene- 
shiftings— of  Nice  and  Mentone  an- 
nexed toFrance — of  liberated  Venetia 
and  United  Italy—questions  for  tax- 
gafherers,  diplomatic  agents,  and 
foreign  secretaries— but  of  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  a  country,  the  natural 
history  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
ways.  Some  grand  social  regenera- 
tion may  be  coming  over  Italy ;  but 
it  is  not  come  yet.  The  same  sights 
strike  your  eye,  the  same  smells 
meet  your  nose. 

How  delightful  to  find  the  first 
drops  from  a  bottle— or  still  more 
sorely  from  a  flask— of  wine  cleverly 
dashed  out  upon  the  floor,  exactly 
as  they  were  thirty  and  probably 
three  thousand  years  ago— a  libation 
to  the  household  gods,  and  a  protest 
against  northern  housemaids'  neat- 
ness! A  genuine  Italian  cameriere 
has  a  soul  above  sawdust  sand,  or 
soap.  What  is  a  floor  made  for  but 
to  receive  and  keep  what  falls  upon 


it,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  substance?  How  refreshing 
to  be  again  met  at  every  turn  with 
entreaties  for  charity,  for  the  love  of 
God !  Italy  has  not  yet  forgotten 
either  the  way  to  hold  out  her  hand 
or  to  ask  for  more.  It  would  be  a 
curious  statistical  problem  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  Victor  Emma- 
nueFs  subjects  are  beggars.  Qynics 
aver  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  are 
such. 

Beggary  is  a  southern  institution, 
which  is  only  restrained  within  fron- 
tier bounds.  The  new  line  which 
separates  France  from  Italy  is  a 
purely  artificial  limit.  It  is  marked 
by  a  couple  of  posts  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  one  of  which  bears  the 
warning  notice,  'Mendicity  is  for- 
bidden in  the  D^partement  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.'  A  recent  traveller 
saw  two  Italian  beggars,  one  •stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  each  post,  iust 
within  the  territory  where  they  had 
the  right  to  beg,  ready  to  attack  the 
wayfarer  inmiediately  he  set  foot  in 
their  country.  The  spirit  with 
which  they  asserted  their  ancient 
privilege  received,  as  it  deserved, 
substantial  alms. 

The  same  traveller,  in  a  public 
garden  at  Milan,  accidentally  let 
fall  a  few  pieces  of  money.  A  well- 
dressed  passenger  in  a  white  cravat 
picked  them  up,  restored  them  to 
their  owner,  and  then  held  out  his 
.  hand  for  a  charitable  contribution. 
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It  WBB  flo&sidered  a  good  leoMm  ef 
self-rBspect  to  take  his  hand  and 
sliake  it  instead  of  tipping  it  He 
smiled  at  the  friendiy  act  but  did 
not  blnsh.  Evidently  he  would 
harre  prtferred  a  less  oeremonions 
form  of  aoknow]edgmeni  II  will 
require  a  hard  posh  and  a  eonaideF* 
able  lapse  of  tinte  to  bring  the  South 
up  to  the  mark  of  the  North,  it 
being  simply  fifty  yean  behindhand. 
Take  Genoa,  lor  instanee,  a  busy 
plaoe  which  it  is  the  onatom  to  ad- 
mire; and  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  it 
withont  admiration,  as  a  m<mnment 
of  olden  time.  But  instead  of  call- 
ing it  Genoa  the  Superb,  we  might 
style  it  Genoa  the  Obsolete.  Its 
palaces  belong  to  bygone  days  as 
completely  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
They  try  hard  to  conform  to  modem 
wants  and  usages,  and  caanot.  A 
Gd^  of  eighlrstoried  pakuses  without 
liffaiis  not  in  unison  with  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  cenkuy. 

Oaooa  is  a  ooUection  of  edifeiai 
anfciquitia^  in  which  gas^  m  enor- 
mona  madinval  laaterns^  is  an  in- 
oonnatoncy  9aA  an  iaocmgraify; 
while  railways  are  aUolute  nui« 
saoees,  rendering  naoow  streets  still 
narrower,  and  stoppmg  the  cizeolft- 
tion  of  man  and  beast  by  their  noi^f 
rathiDgs  to  and  fro.  As  the  ammo- 
nite itself  has  Tanished,  although, 
oasts  of  its  &eal  dioU  remaui,  so 
the  prineely  boildera  of  G^ioa  are 
ciftbev  eitiiiQt  or  aieduubwenfiBely 
of  their  aiiAestiws. 

Out.  of  emOi  paiacea  yoa  make 
hotels;  aadwhat]8tbeocHiae(|ii8nce? 
To  g^  a  bedioem  you  have  to 
moontperhaps  a  hunted  steps  (the 
Bdtel  fedsr  hassome  at  an  altitude 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  stepa);  «, 
if  your  bedroom  is  ata  lowarleyel^ 
you  are  oompelled  to  climb  to  the 
dinitt^-room,  and  lifts,  I  D^eat,  are 
tilangs  Tmknown.  At  the  Bdtel  de 
la  Yille  the  dining-ro<MB  is — ^my  me- 
mory will  not  be  answerable  for 
half«-dozen  or  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  exaggerates — some 
ninety^nine  steps  aboine  the  street 
The  room  itself ->too  magnifioent» 
too  ^ast— has  a  loftier  oeiBng  than 
many  a  church.  After  dad^  al- 
though you  eat  your  food  by  tho 
aid  of  lamps  on  l£e  table  and  a  gas- 
light overhead,  the   hall  itself  is 


darkness  visible  And^ini  from  the 
cornice,  but  from  something  moie 
than  half-way  belovir  it»  is  suspended 
a  bell-pull— a  bell-poll  in  middle- 
age  Gcoioal  Why  not  a  knoeker  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Cdoeema  at 
Borne  ?  The  oul;  way  to  modermae 
suoh  dties  as  Genoa^  aa  far  as  its 
material  condition  is  oonoemed,  is 
to  does  has  beendeae  at  Edinburgh 
and  elsewhere^build  a  new  town 
beside  the  old  one.  The  ntordl  pro- 
gresB  of  the  people  must  depend  on 
the  result  of  the  struggle  now  going 
oa  between  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  Turin,  till  lately  the  capital  of 
the  foremost  soveieign  of  Italy,  illa- 
minated  by  the  highest  intelligences, 
we  find  iostallea  La  Soxmambola 
Ida»  who  gives  (no  doubt  for  as 
much  as  they  are  worth,  although 
she  may  not  earn  quite  so  muchas 
Miu  Eatti  Sonnambula)  ConmtUor 
tione  in  Ma^inetismo,  announdng  the 
foot  an  oyer  tho)  towiL  by  notioes 
bearing  a  postage-stamp,  like  all 
other  bills,  placards,  and  annonnoe^ 
ments^  whether  manuscript  or  not, 
even  the  playbill  posted  to  the 
walls^  down,  to  'Apartments  to  le^ 
inqnira  within;!  for  Italy  wants 
xe¥enue,  and  would^  eract  a  statue 
to  any  Chancellor  of  ih&  Exchequer 
who  Qoold  invent  a  new  tax  and 
gpvther  ity  without  peoj^'s  foeling 
it»  PC  gmmhHnftif  they  felt  ii>  Italy, 
howeyer^  may  be  pttKloned  a.  little 
oiedulity  and  aupemtition  if;  as  is 
aaMrted  on  good  aothori^,  the  daily 
reoeipt  of  the  Ecench  xauways  foils 
oif  oonsiderahly  on  Fxidayal 

Turiais  probably  the  most  xegur 
lady  built  of  Italian  towns.  Evez;- 
thing  there  except  ibePx>  (which 
ffftS  flow  on  its  own  peryeme  dr- 
oumbendibus  way,  and  la  only  made 
navigable  for  boots  by  barrages 
across  the  stream  at  short  distances) 
is  reotilinearaod  rectangular.  This 
extreme  regularity  gives  a  marked 
physiognomy  to  the  town,  but  it 
deprives  the  $tnet9  of  their  indivi- 
dual physiognomy;  while  ia  staEeets 
with  azoades  <m  each  side  of  them 
the  houaea  have  no  physiogaoo^  at 
all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  mis- 
take, or  to  iail  to  recognise  az^* 
given  hoQse. 
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The  hmaoB  cf  Tmin  a»  lofty; 
most  of  ^em  being  tre  etories  hi^, 
besides  entnaolB  and  ottier  inter* 
B^aom,  wbieh  is  imposing  but  inoon'- 
venient  In  the  hotels^  foot  a  mode- 
late-prioed  room,  jcm  wfll  fas?e  t» 
mount  at  least  to  tlie  tiurd  story 
(piano).  Mine  was  reached  by  only 
tiiglity-nine  stops.  All  orer  the 
tofwn  is  an  orernew  of  photofinnphy ; 
and  to  arriTe  at  a  photo^pher's 
laboratory  yon  must  climb  to  the 
fomrttior  fiflb.  In  houses  inhabited 
bydi£brenl>  fittnifiss  yon  may  &sd 
a  hen  taidi^  her  ^ndteand  enjoying 
the  air  firom  the  deration  of  the 
tfaiid  ontside  gallery,  and  dahMas 
in  boxes  flowering  on  Hie  rooi  All 
tte  shops  axe  dan  and  dingy,  many 
looking  as  if  the  inmates  slejknnder 
tiieeoantororontheBlMi]ras.  The 
smartest  and  bcs^^i^ttnished  sm 
mder  tibe  arcades  ivliich  embole 
tile  Plana  diOastslkx 

Whese  do  Hke  poor  contrf  ve  to 
find  a  habitation  in  tiiese  palaiM 
bloeks  of  bnildings?  Some  ore 
ftireed  np  to  the  eWmtwy-tepa  by 
tiie  pfOBSore  of  their  wealtfaiev  M- 
low*toinmMn ;  olhen  ten  ssntcfat 
tO'  the  ftnboBrgs  to  lodge*  &m, 
these  vast  edifloes  contain  nooks 
and  exannJes  in  wliMt  small  fo^ik^ 
tte  the  rats  and  the  mioe,  maaage 
to  hide  tfaeur  heads  and  even  1» 
makemeny.  Asking  tot  a  glassof 
wine  at  a  hnmble  shop  wheiv  wuthp* 
ing  men  were  fteJiddng  and  5Basl^ 
ing,  I  was  shown  upstairs  to  a  soito 
of  littie  chambem;  such  as  might  be 
stolen  from  between  fkravs  and  ceO- 
ings,  beneath  balks  and  joists,  imder 
gable-ends  and  eemers*  finmsB 
meecto  had  wormed  their  faiddett 
way^  into  the  intersiioea  of  aasto- 
cratio  mansions. 

In  Genoa  it  is  dfftrsnt,  so  ISv  as 
tiial,  ttiere,  the  labouring  world  has 
an  openlywissigned  habitat  The 
steep,  narrow,  <fork,  stra^ht,  and 
honse^bonnd  ineo,  or  lane,  swarms 
wiiii  ISSd,  whieit  may  neither  bsTsry 
mdmppy  nor  nnhealthy  in  a  cMmato 
whefe,  tot  months  together^  diade 
and  gloem  are  Imraries. 

Tnnn  stieetsaie  primitlfely  pafed 
with  water-woxn  pebbles  ftom  the 
riTer^s  bed ;  bat  the  oential  xoad  has 
a  doable  row  of  flagstone  rails  for 
tiie  wheels  of  carriages  going  vp 


and  down  ht  eoitnDy  diieotfoBs^ 

enabling  at  least  the  omnibases  to 
drag  enomions  loads.  Aa  to  gar- 
densft  yon  am  not  yet  oome  to  the 
gloiioas  evergreens  of  Flosenee  or 
the  otaags^tzees  and  paima  of  tha 
IfedilerxaBean  coast,  wnile  yoa  hnve 
left  behind  yon  the  trim  and  loxor 
riant  pasterzes  of  Paris.  Theie  is  a 
piece  of  gronnd  ooTsted  with  patehes 
ef  ocdinaxy  shrnbs  (snowbesnesand 
oilier  like  xaiities)  badly  planted^  in 
Wfetehed  health.  Ton  are  prayed 
not  to  waft  open  the  grass,  bat  yoa 
ask  ^dieie  the  grass  is  to  walk  npon, 
aa  yoa  cannot  mistake  for  it  plan- 
tainaandweedL  Yonarereqaealed 
not  to  tooeh  anything,  bat  yoa  may 
inqnixe  where  ^eie  iaaaythiagthat 
a0ybody  weidd  tfaii^  of  tomhiag. 

Pedestrian  trayel  is  mnch  less 
mderstood  sooth  ef  the  Alps  l^an 
amidst  them  and  novth  of  them. 
The  natives  seem  to  ooinder  flmt 
the  man  who  goes  on  loot,  howoTer 
dsoent  in  hisappeaianca  and-pRaapt 
and  jost  in  his  expenditoxa,  can^at 
bottom,  he  no  other  thaa  a  member 
of  the  graad' Tramp'  ftBiily,arat 
best  an  olfefaeot  of  the  'Pedlar' 
braneh.  To  travel  on  foot,  in  the 
8oatfa,  witfaovfe  aaaoyanoe,  yoor 
papers  had  beat  be  forthcoming  and 
en  r^le,  and  eTm  that  is  not  alwag^s 
saflnent  to  avert  snsnicton  and 
sidelong  glances,  particafarly  in  the 
1  ilia  ill  innrhnod  of  a  frontier  linOi 
•wXomnld  go  on  foot,'  they  thinfc» 
ilth^ydonotsay, 'iriK>eoiiU  go  in 
any  other  way?*  Thaxefese,  it  is 
beUai>ed  tiiece  most  be  some  mo* 
ii9%  some  xeaaoo  for  cpncedment, 
SQoae  desixe  to  soeak  asva^  atealthily 
nnder  tiie  ocvrer  ef  l^-patha  and  on- 
lKK|uented  hoars  of  ute  day,  some 
avokhnoe  of  tiie  nomberiess  honest 
natm  folk  wfco  wooldn't  walk  a 
mile  nnless  to  saye  their  lires.  On 
foott  Anddit  woxshippeis  of  tha 
ddee  fsw  nimte,  indolgexs  in  doob- 
day  nappiag,  star  vers  six  daya  in 
tbeweeicfor  thesake  of  adriveen 
theserenthl  No^iadeedl  Fooling 
it  may  do  very  well  for  pet^ds  m 
training  for  iravaux  for<A,  or  to 
gentlemen  indifferent  to  penal  serri- 
lode;  batitiaonlyacanseef  won* 
der  in  latitndea  where,  at  certain 
and  hoBXB  of  the  day,  none 
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bat  dogB  and  EngliBlimen  axe  to  be 
seen  abroad. 

Bailway  pxojectB,  now  in  ezeoa- 
tion,  will,  when  completed,  permit 
the  accomplishment  pf  snndiy  plea- 
sant and  intitivg  tripe,  in  about  as 
many  days  as,  thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  costomary  to  employ  wedcs  in 
completing  them.  Portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast  can  now  be  got 
at  and  skirted  by  rail ;  Italy  can  be 
appoached  to  within  an  inconsider- 
able distance  by  rail ;  and  in  Italy 
itself  there  are  railways  which  aro 
and  will  be  on  the  increase.  Tnie, 
yon  do  not  see  so  mnch  by  rail  as 
you  did  while  posting,  or  even  by 
diligence;  per  contra,  you  are  so 
much  less  time  about  it,  and  yon  do 
see  places  which,  in  old  times,  busy 
people  bad  little  chance  of  visiting 
at  all. 

Still,  there  is  enough  variety  on 
the  marrellous  rail  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  keep  your  eyes  open— un- 
less, as  on  some  lines  southward, 
ererythinff  is  shut  out  by  envious 
acacia  heages. 

Thus,  you  change  railways  for 
chemins'de^er,  after  crossing  a 
herring-pond  called  the  English 
Ohannel;  and  you  quit  them,  by 
traversing  a  respectable  range  of 
rock,  for  strode  ferrate  andferravie. 
And  the  change  involves  some^ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  alteration  of 
name. 

You  test  the  qualities  of  multi- 
farious beds,  by  measuring  your 
length  in  tiiem  night  after  night 
There  are  springy  beds  and  non^ 
elastic  beds;  beds  of  wool  and  horse- 
hair; beds  of  seaweed  (zostera)  and 
straw;  beds  of  indian-oom  husks; 
high  beds  requiring  a  ladder  to 
reach  them,  low  beds  on  which  you 
cannot  sit  without  getting  cramp  in 
your  back;  shake-down  beds  and 
beds  in  alcoves;  narrow  beds  not 
wide  enough  for  one,  and  broad 
beds  in  which  three  might  pass  the 
night ;  feather-beds  under  you,  and 
eiaer-down  beds  over  you ;— every 
bed,  except  the  be-curtained,  ;b&- 
canopied  fonr^post  bed  you  left  at 


Then  there  are  your  travelling 
companions,  in  railway-carriage  and 
at  table^'hdte.  There  is  the  French 
lady,  with  handsome  grey  hair  and 


a  turquoise  ring,  who  travels  id& 
two  tall  daughters  and  a  tiny  lap- 
dog.  There  are  people  who  traVel 
with  buds;  with  baskets  as  big  as 
Noah's  arks;  with  i^ants  in  pots, 
of  slight  money  value,  but  doubt- 
less rich  in  recollections.  There  is 
the  stout  burly  man,  with  dir^ 
hands  and  a  ruby  ring  set  roond 
with  diamonds,  who  abuses  Freaeh 
rcdlways,  holding  up  for  the 
Prussian;  who  bullies  the  officiate 
if  anything  goes  wrong  on  their 
ports,  telling  them  tnuy  that  the 
railway  has  no  mercy  if  apastenger 
commits  the  slightest  error. 

There  is  the  diner  who  sulks  at 
his  dinner,  complains  ix>  the  iraiter, 
and  won't  eat  it,  although  he  pays 
for  it  all  the  same.  There  is  the 
little  French  lady,  deven  yeais  of 
age  (move  at  home  at  the  table- 
d'hdte  than  she  would  be  in  her 
nursery),  who  does  quite  the  eaor 
trary,  helping  herself  to  wne  into 
which  her  papa  parudeotly  dashes 
water,  and '  going  into'  eveiry  dicdi 
as  it  comes  lomid  to  her  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  a  noUer  causa 

Then  there  are  the  unaecnstomed 
eatables,  the  foreign  viands,  the  novel 
messes,  to  be  tasted  and  tried.  Bread 
made  with  lea?en  instead  of  yeast; 
barbel,  highly  prized,  and  pike 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  damfy 
dish;  leg  of  mutton,  not  sanoed 
with  currant  jelly,  but  seasoned 
with  a  clove  of  garlic;  escargots, 
ot  snails  in  the  shell;  gritfei  au 
ginievre  (Mont  Genis),  thmi^bes 
whose  natural  flavour  is  improved 
by  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
juniper  bush.  Foohsh  thrashes,  not 
to  abstain  from  everything  apper- 
taining to  gin !  Foolish  gourmands, 
not  to  abstain  from  thrushes  .^dbioh 
devour  the  devourers  of  your  vines 
and  their  produce!  '  Monsieur  does 
not  lika  little  buds!'  when  a  docen 
cock-robins  mi  a  spit  are  brought 
me,  is  uttered  by  the  gargon  with 
the  same  wonderment  as  a  London 
dining-rooms  waiter  would  exclaim, 
'The  gent  does  not  like  a  cut  of 
the  haunch  l^the  gent  does  not 
like  a  mealy  potato!'  No,  I  dent 
like  them  (the  dickey*birds).  Take 
them  away. 

There  is  the  landlord  who  esti- 
mates you  by  your  luggage.  Trunks, 
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mUx  Yarn,  aie  the  test  of  merit; 
jonr  Tirtnes  lie  in  your  baggage 
and  boxes.  With  six  large  port- 
manteaus, you  will  get  a  first-floor 
lodging ;  with  five  of  moderate  mze, 
yon  may  haye  to  mount  no  higher 
than  the  seoond;  with  four  or  three, 
yon  may  possibly  gain  admittance 
to  the  third  or  fourth ;  while  with 
one  little  one«  in  the  height  of  the 
season^  you  may  possibly  haye  to 
sleep  in  the  street 

There  is  the  'cuter  landlord  who 
apprises  your  worth  by  the  portable 
l^perty  which  adorns  your  person, 
with  the  keen  glance  of  a  pawn- 
bndosr  he  reckons  up,  'Watch- 
chain,  so  much ;  stock-pm,  so  much ; 
rings,  so  much;  studs,  so  much; 
decoration  (if  any),  so  much ;  total, 
so  much.  I  thmk  I  may  take  him 
in.'  And  there  is  the  hotel*keeper 
who,  haying  receiyed  you  as  a 
squeezable  consignment,  coolly  in- 
sists on  passing  yon  on  to  another 
of  the  rratemifty  with  whom  an 
tmderstanding  exists.  It  is  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  on  terms 
settled  beforehand.  They  may  keep 
between  them,  lor  aught  I  know, 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
guests  delivered  and  receiyed.  Your 
itznemry  is  made  out  for  you ;  you 
are  sent  away  in  chaige  of  your 
driyer,  yery  much  like  a  lamb  driyen 
off  to  be  shorn,  alter  undergoing  a 
searching  interrogatory— 

'  Monsieur  is  going  next  to—-?' 

'Bellolido;  where  I  intend  sleep- 
ing at  the  Albergo  del  Sole.' 

'Monsieur  cannot  do  that  He 
will  rather  push  on  to  Gattiyo- 
monte,  and  descend  at  the  Hotel  des 
EoorchenrsL' 

'  I  must  stop  at  Bellolido.  I  ex- 
pect letters  at  the  Poste  Bestante 
there.' 

'  At  least  Monsieur  cannot  go  to 
the  Albergo  del  Sole.  Low  people, 
bad  kitchen,  dirty  beds.  Nobody 
of  Monsieur's  rank  cyer  goes  there ; 
nothing  but  pig-jobbers,  pedlars, 
and  calf-merchants.  Luckily  there 
is  also  at  Bellolido  an  excellent 
Hotel  des  Ecorcheurs.  Monsieur 
has  only  to  present  this  card—"  Par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Louis 
Leloup  to  the  distinguished  atten- 
tion of  LudwigDerwolf."  Guiseppe, 
you  will  take  good  care  to  conduct 


MboBienr  straight  to  the  Hdtel  des 
Ecorcheurs.  Bon  yoyage^  Monsieur. 
SerTitore  umilissimo.' 

Quiseppe  knows  it  is  all  his  place 
is  worth  to  allow  Monsieur  to  giye 
him  the  slip.  Besides,  Guiseppe 
gets  his  own  little  pickmgs,  in  the 
shape  of  a  supper  ana  the  regulation 
tip. 

There  is  the  waiter  who  persists 
in  calling  you  'Milor,'  though  yoo 
tell  him  you  are  no  more  a.Milor 
than  he  is.  How  can  you  travel  at 
your  ease,  he  thinks,  and  liye  at 
hotels,  and  do  nothing  but  sight-see 
all  day  and  all  night  too^  unless  in- 
deed you  are  a  Milor?  There  iff 
the  polyglot  courier,  who  does  not 
speak,  but  who  beautifully  breaks 
on  the  wheel  of  his  tongue  four  or 
fiye  different  languages,  his  own  in- 
cluded; for  the  Pledmontese  dialect 
is  to  pure  Italian,  what  French  of 
Stratford-le-Bow  is  to  French  of 
Paris,  only  separated,  if  anything, 
by  a  wider  interval. 

There  are  Savoyard  cheesemaJcers 
—a  railway  carria^  ia  often  an  Ex- 
change, a  Ck>mhill,  a  Bourse,  a 
place  of  business— bareaining  with 
a  eheese-buyer,  as  hard  as  if  their 
very  liyes  were  in  question.  Tou 
expect  they  are  going  to  pitch  each 
other  out  of  the  window.  They  do 
no  such  thing.  Talkof  comicactors! 
There  are  few  to  equal  thesa  At 
the  next  station,  they  get  out,  all 
indignant  Their  conscience,  is 
shocked ;  their  moral  sense  upset. 
They  will  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  price !— nothing  whateyert 
They  depart;  they  return.  They 
haggle,  refuse,  frown,  turn  their 
backs,  and  again  go  away.  The 
train  is  in  motion ;  they  come  and 
hang  on  to  it  Just  before  danger- 
speed  is  attained,  they  conclude  the 
Mxgain,  with  smiles,  nods,  and 
friendly  hand-shakings. 

There  is  the  transition  between 
plain  and  mountain,  the  unac- 
customed (produce  of  the  land,  the 
pear-shaped  haystacks,  the  golden 
bunches  of  Indian  corn,  the  fios- 
tooned  vines.  There  is  the  change 
of  costume,  the  contrast  of  races— 
the  high-coloured  French  com- 
plexion, the  sallow  Sayoyard,  tha 
cheese-faced  Swiss,  the  cleanly, 
fresh-looking  English  countenance. 
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Thm  toe  the  5Pe3B6toB--J«MKnrt 
uusnlifiuiDg  mSJkwvj  csantngM,  9i 
wbiob  theie  is  s  saffioient  raaMsy, 
bolih  in  IftieirflnuigQmeiiteand  theix 
aduuBistimtioii-'from  «he  oiie4iane 
pill-box,  -wiik  a  tittle  bnUVheye  ib 
the  Ittdc,  to  the  moittter  three- 
bodied  dUigeitoe,  dxawn  by  eewi 
bOTees^  four  abreast  in  front  (for  the 
purpose  of  ntnnine  over  nangbty 
Httie  boys  and  girhi,  and  happily 
despatdfaing  halt  and  kme  old  men 
and  ivomen),  to  be  incnaaed  to 
tiral^  nvtai  the  monniain  steepena. 
Lord  Bateman,  to  oanscfle  his  no- 
jeoted  bddOj  said-- 

*She  cane  h«re  on  a  hone  and  pfflloik; 
8h»  than  to  Imne  In  »  aMKhttd  Untb' 

Mont  Ceois  wonld  tall  her— 

'Bbs  emo  vp  «b  ft  mlk  with  «  doMo  (iMgi^; 
BhB  shall  go  downai*  8*Uop  ^^  ^wo,' 

and  think  herself  liieky*  i^  ahe  leaoh 
the  bottom  without  faveakmg  her 
neok.  iprefer  waDmug  down  Mont 
Genis,  unless  witii  my  eyes  ban- 
daged, or  in  a  pttoh-darlc  nig^  It 
(t^  diligenoe)  is  a  moving  mass, 
6ome  twdve  yards  long  withoat 
the  additioBal  horses ;  lofly  oat  of 
all  proportion  to  its  length*  oovered 
wi&  a  black  leather  ooat  that  might 
))8ve  been  the  shell  of  an  anto- 
diiuTian  armadillo,  and  resembling 
Pdyphemns  in  having  for  its  eye 
one  big  lantern,  whi<£  wonld  not 
disgnoe  itself  if  it  had  to  do  duty 
as  a  lighthouse  This  world  upon 
wheels,  with  its  population  and  their 
prejperty,  pushes  before  it  downhill 
a  smgle  pair  of  horses,  whioh  just 
serve  to  help  it  to  turn  the  comers. 
Should  the  driver  have  a  sun- 
stroke, or  a  drop  too  much;  should 
it  upset,  there  axe  posts  by  the 
roadside  which,  by  catching  a 
wheel,  may  prevent  it  from  going 
over  the  precipice.  Well,  say  what 
you  like,  I  do  prefer  walking  down 
MontCeo^.  We  shall  whisk  tibrough 
it  by  rail,  one  of  these  days.  The 
tunnel  is  half  done  already ;  which 
is  even  better  than '  well  begun.' 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  journey  out 
and  the  return  homewards.  Hills 
which  appear  charming  when  you 
enter  or  approach  the  Alps,  have  but 
few  attractions  when  you  are  leaving 
them.    There  comes  on  a  satiety  of 


and  the  novd^ae 
as  tliere  does  of  aateiial 
feasting.  Even  an  accident,  a  nm- 
niag  off  the  jaas^and  agoodscrateh- 
ing  in  an  asicia  hedge^  if  nowoia^ 
is  regarded kssasAromantk^stimu- 
Iwt  than  «n  untowaad  dehiy  in 
yomr  veadiing  home. 

Bat  we  are  etill  aa  onr  way  io- 
WBids  the  8ou&,  and  may  glanoe, 
yet  untired,  at  what  we  see,  and  in- 
dulge in  a  brief  inquisitive  halt  or 
twa    Asyou  mayjodgeofawerk- 


i  by  faw  chips,  so  yea  may  gosn 
ataeoonty  by  its  fiieL  At  Juoon 
(eoBoellent  bufflet  for  aupplog  or 
dining),  foggots  of  Tina-twig?  oe 
hai^rad  about  the  streets,  to  lig^ 
the  fires  and  make  the  pot  ML 
Faney  lavdsd  quaSs,  bar&d  wifii 
vine-teaves,  and  zeastod  over  a  vine- 
wood  fire!  The  morning  milk-de- 
liYsry  is  a  renmant  of  the  praotioe 
of  fedoonry.  Earthen  mflkpols,  oo- 
veied  wftti  rosnd  nieces  A  wood, 
are  earned  suspended  with  sttob^ 
like  hooded  hawks— and  there  te^ 
mmates  all  analogy  between  the 
bland  fluid  'and  the  bloodthisBly 
bird.  After  Amberieux  station,  iiie 
villages  become  Italian  in  ihdr  char 
raoter.  Convex-tiled,  ruddy-teown, 
slightly-filoping  roofis,  vdth  broad- 
edged  eaves,  nestled  amidst  clumpe 
of  cbesnut  and  v^alnut  trees,  atfc^ 
the  relationBhip  of  Savoy  with  fiic 
peninsula.  The  incomplete  shelter 
and  imperfect  dosing  afforded  by 
the  houses  and  their  doors  and 
windows^  are  a  proof  of  the  wormtii 
of  the  climate  during  ihe  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

For  those  who  haye  never  seen  a 
lake,  and  even  for  those  who  have, 
there  is  the  exquisitely  blue  Lac  de 
Bouri|[et,  vnth  its  skirting  road  and 
occasional  tunnels ;  the  emergence 
&om  each  of  which  presents  you 
with  a  different  picture  of  rook  and 
water,  and  the  vines  hang  garlands 
£rom  tree  to  tree. 

Ghambery  is  a  toad  in  a  hole. 
At  its  inner  edge,  the  hole  may  he 
green  and  pleasant,  festooned  ^^^ 
grapes  and  bristling  with  maiie; 
but  the  outer  wall  of  mountains  is 
so  lofty  and  rugged  as  to  placeifae 
town  in  a  very  constrained  poeitkffi 
— cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
in  a  rocky  prison.    It  ffi  a  ^ao0 
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tiMEt  Imd  'Btood  bHII  to  mmms  of 
yma  past—imiil  ihe  njhvay  made 
one  change,  waA  aBneontion  to 
Fnmce  onoftfaer— "witti  two  or  thne 
dd,  grey,  xeqpeeteUe  streeis,  and 
Bondry  Ending,  nanow  iBtBeSy  nuso 
ifadiaa  ilum  Fmudi  in  the  oni  of 
tibeir  jib.  The  dwelliiigs  of  the 
lovier  elafis  'tsiB  SBsk  snd  dingy, 
with  earthen  flocxra  or  payed  irSk 
pebUffi. 

I^endi  18  idote  language,  BoBum 
Oattioliciam  the  nii^on.  The  fia- 
Tt^yards  appear  to  haYO  littfe  affinity 
m^  Hie  Swiss,  l^  -wham  indeed 
they  aie  dec^fied.  Yery  likely, 
abaoiption  by  vieir  g^ieat  neighbonr 
BU7  tun  oat  to  Boit  then  in  the 
end.  One  of  the  most  flmpriaiBg 
fetAs  of  ni&ig,  ii  that  iteA  oysleiB 
shoald  be  offeeed  at  Ghambeiy. 
Dmii^  lAie  xeigne  of  Hie  Dakes  of 
Etevoy,  duonbexyoonld  kaam  none 
but  f osBxl  oystsn. 

The  great  point,  now,  fiir  the  tra- 
Teller  whoee  leofo  of  ^iboBaoe  (and 
iwrhaps  whose  tiaTelling  pnrse)  is 
limited  is,  that  the  gaps  siall  ex- 
isting in  the  iron  road  dionld  be 
filled  np  as  soon  as  posaibla 

^nie  two  grand  obataoles  wfueh 
rear  tbemseiVes  in  the  ooorae  of 
oar  stoeple-chieing  after  sonthetn 
sanfiiiine,  haye  been  stadk  in  our 
way  by  the  hand  of  Natnie;  and 
we  cannot  take  them  at  a  leap,  as 
the  high-mettled  rider  dean  his 
brook,  his  hedge  and  diteh,  or  his 
diy  stone  waD.  For  a  time  we  roll 
onwards,  smoothly  enough,  and  ^t 
as  reasonable  expense  as  man  can 
luipe  for,  with  little  or  no  intermp- 
tion  or  priyation  of  needfhl  repose 
and  ordmary  meals;  aeeing  mti^  a 
person  who  caonot  breakfast  and 
lanch  in  a  railway  oaniage  (or  eyen 
sop)  will  hardly  get  elected  by  the 
Bational  Toarists*  CHab,  mnoh  less 
by  the  Alpine. 

There  is  no  need  to  exchange  a 
good  m'ghf s  rest  in  bed  for  feyerish 
shunbers  on  liie  line;  nor  do  I  re- 
commend the  sacrifice.  Man  makes 
locomotives  to  expedite  his  person 
with  greater  speed ;  bat  he  is  not 
himself  a  locomotive.  He  requires 
something  more  than  to  be  oiled,  and 
cleaned,  and  liberally  fed  with  coals 
and  water.  He  cannot,  like  his 
watch,  be  woand  np  in  half  a  minate. 


Bi§  jEO'wkidiDgs  up,  Mparatkms, 
and  xefittiBgB  reqmre  a  given  ia|iBe 
of  time  for  thesr  doe  perfoonanoe. 
To  get  interaat  for  yoar  aoney,  yon 
mnst  let  it  lie  qmet  tot  a  while; 
and  if  yon  dcaw  on  the  oapiftal  of 
sinngth  which  is  tying  to  your 
cradii  in  yonr  eoxpcneal  bank  (by 
dovoting  ni^  to  iqwinding  instead 
of  aoaunnliting  it),  yonr  balanoe 
will  be  so  mneh  dinuBished,  .and 
will  have  to  be  made  np  to  hy-aod* 
by.  Thflfefee^,  never  tsavel  all 
ni|M— 4f  yoncan  help  i^  ot  nnleas 
yonlkaitbvL 

1^  leaying  Bomtogne-BiusDier  at 
9  AJE.  and  ^eepng  in  Paris;  leav- 
ing Basis  «t  6'4o,.slaepiag  at  Maoon ; 
and  leaving  Macon  at  s*io,  yon 
leaeh  St.  ifiohel,  the  railway^s  ond, 
in  the  afternoon,  in  three  easy  days, 
pasBiBg  every  night  between  the 
sheets,  at  an  eoqpenseof  79  &•  55  e., 
seoond  class,  and  37 fir.  150.,  third 
daas,  shoald  the  tooiist  be  of  frugal 
mind— as  xaany  tonrists  of  lite 
have  the  hardihood  to  be.  The 
thisd-olass  traveller  must  halt  at 
tin  above<«iamed  aleepingMplaeea ; 
beesaae,  wero  be  to  pnan  en  to 
Montereaa  (as  he  migh^  by  leaving 
Bonlogne  at  6  a.  k.),  the  dneottrain 
(35)  hj  whiflh  he  leaves  Paris  will 
not  give  him  third-class  tickets  on- 
wards nntil  9*50,  to  reach  Maoon 
so  nnoomfortably  late  as  9*3 3.  The 
seeend-class  passenger  may  Im^  oat 
his  stages  as  he  pleases,  sleeping  at 
Montezeaa,  if  he  will,  to  leave  it  at 
8*35  A.M.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
on  the  diffecenoe  between  bdng 
gifted  with  eyesight  by  day,  and 
being  blind  by  night,  while  skim- 
ming over  foieign  lands  of  sach  im- 
and  interest  as  France  and 


Bvoy. 

At  St  Michel,  a  giant  stops  into 
yonr  way,  demanding  a  toll — ^blaek- 
mail  of  both  yonr  time  and  yonr 
money ;  whidi  latter  two  Mr.  Qrove 
onght  to  inclnde  in  his  next  dis- 
«oaz8e  on  Oonelatiye  Faces.  The 
giant  is  of  lofty  statnie,  very  square 
bailt,  hard-hearted,  of  unknown  age. 
His  head  is  covered  with  patches 
of  hoarinees.  He  is  considerably 
given  to  brawling;  and  when  he 
threatens,  it  is  unwise  to  despise 
his  threats,  for  they  are  warnings  of 
coming  commotion  and  trouble.    To 
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znove  him  is  next  to  impossible; 
where  he  takes  his  stand,  theie  he 
remains.  But  notwithstanding  the 
fiminess  of  his  chazaoter,  he  is  in- 
curably given  to  constant  weepinff, 
of  which  interested  people  take  ad- 
vantage, turning  his  own  weakness 
against  himself  and  using  it  to  force 
(by  water^worked  machinery^,  di- 
rectly through  and  across  his  do- 
mains, the  very  passage  which  he 
refbses  to  grant  Nevertheless,  he 
is  a  handsome  giant,  with  whom 
any  lady  might  faill  in  love  without 
blushing.  If  approached  at  proper 
times  end  seasons,  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  the  reception  he  gives  them. 
He  is  not  devoid  of  hospitality,  and 
his  name  is  Mont  Gbnis. 

Before  the  final  ascent  of  Mont 
Cenis,  on  this  side,  is  a  village 
Lanslebourg,  which  thinks  no  small 
beer  of  itself.  In  cookery,  it  rivals 
Stodare^s  perf(»manccs.  It  makes 
every  possible  dish  out  of  mutton. 
Beef-soup,  mutton  •  broth,  calfs- 
head  a  la  toriue,  sheep's  trotters  in 
disguise.  Fillet  of  beef— loin  of 
mutton,  boned.  Fine -flavoured 
venison—excellent  ram ;  genuine 
chamois  —  tender  ewe.  Roast 
shoulder  of  veal  (so  small  that  it 
must  have  been  roasted  before  the 
calf  was  bom),  eaten  with  relish, 
because  we  recognize  it  as  blade- 
bone  of  mutton,  only  wanting  the 
kidney  beans  or  the  onion  sauce  to 
complete  the  identification.  Oalf's 
foot  jelly— sheep's  foot  idem;  kid 
gloves— -lamb-skin  idem. 

At  last  the  blissful  moment  ax- 
rives  when  you  enter  the  olive 
groves,  the  forests  of  dreamland. 
You  have  reached  the  South.  You 
find  yourself  in  actuality  under  a 
sky,  in  an  atmosphere,  and  amidst 
a  vegetation  which  you  had  seen 
faintly  in  pictures,  had  figured 
feebly  from  poetry,  or  caught  tian- 
sient  glimpses  of  'twist  sleep  and 
awake.  They  are  colourless  trees, 
with  shadowy  foliage;  looking,  in 
certain  lights,  like  glittering  masses 
of  micacious  powder  suspended  by 
magic  in  the  air,  in  others  like  clus- 
tered flakes  of  greyish  snow  hover- 
ing by  attraction  about  the  out- 


stretched branches.  Greyish,  not 
grey,  is  the  fitting  epithet;  for  in- 
definite as  grey  is  as  a  colour,  the 
tint  of  QBve  leaves,  hanging  on  the 
tree,  is  still  less  definable.  It  is 
neither  green,  white,  nor  brown,  bat 
a  neutnd  something,  approaching 
nearest  to  glaucous,  which  har- 
monises with  everything  contrasted 
to  it. 

Then,  you  think  of  the  eastern 
enigma, '  What  is  the  tree,  all  whose 
leaves  are  light  on  one  side  and  dark 
on  the  other  ?'  and  decide  that  the 
answer  might  as  well  and  justly  be 
An  Olive  Tree,  as  The  Tear. 

So  oki  are  many  dive  trees,  that 
their  age  is  quite  unguessable ;  only 
you  nxe  sure  that  the  heads  of  tiie 
great-great-ffrand&thers  of  those 
who  planted  them  must  have  long 
since  ceased  to  ache.  Their  aspect, 
as  compared  with  other  cultivated 
trees,  is  that  of  Stonehange  com- 
pared with  other  ruins.  They  are 
still  adolescent  when  other  trees  are 
old.  At  the  age  of  maturity  for 
ordinary  fruit  trees,  they  are  still 
immature  and  unproductive.  There 
are,  at  Temi,  olive  trees  under  which 
tradition  says  that  Pliny  walked. 
After  gazing  at  them  attentively, 
you  can  easily  bring  yourself  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  real  trees, 
but  elves,  hamadryads,  unyielding 
nymphs,  imprisoned  out  of  revenge 
in  a  dungeon  of  bark  under  the 
form  of  a  vegetable.  They  are  cap- 
tive spirits  confined  in  a  living 
coffin  which  has  grown  into  and 
become  part  of  themselves.  In  the 
weird  hours  of  night,  they  mnst 
surely  shake  off  their  enciroliog 
panoply,  and  frolic  and  gambol 
over  ravine  and  rock,  untO  the 
cock's  shrill  clarion  warns  them  to 
retire  to  the  concealment  of  their 
sylvan  disguise. 

Of  La  Gomiche,  whence  you  may 
behold  distant  Corsica;  of  Mentone, 
where  you  may  muse  over  the 
Mediterranean  waves;  of  Monaco, 
where  yon  may  gamble  away  your 
last  napoleon;  of  Nice,  where  you 
may  dance  gaily  into  your  coffin,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  at  present 
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HAVE  yon  ever  been  at  Ply- 
moatb,  my  dear  Achates?  I 
think  I  know  your  anBwer-*you 
have  intimated  as  much  to  me  be- 
fore—' Only  passed  through/  A 
vague  answer,  conveying  the  notion 
of  only  an  infinitesimal  knowledge 
of  Plymouth.  Perhaps  while  you 
wero  waiting  for  the  train,  like  Mr. 
Tennyson  at  Coventry,  you  lounged 
about  with  grooms  and  porters. 
Perhaps  you  did  as  I  did  when  I 
first  'passed  through'  Plymouth, 
timed  yourself  and  ran  up  to  see  the 
Hoe.  How  you  must  have  been 
astonished  when  the  magnificent 
Sound  first  stretched  before  you! 
Had  you  ever  before  seen  such  an 
extent  of  natural  loveliness  in  con* 
junction  with  tho  highest  product  of 
our  civilization,  the  escarped  rocks^ 
the  prodigious  breakwater,  the 
stately  war  vessels  with  their  dor- 
mant thunders?  You  ought  to 
aJIow  yourself  at  least  three  days. 
And  if  it  is  the  fallow  time  of  the 
year,  and  you  are  at  leisure  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  your  own  sweet  will, 
your  three  days  may  advantageously 
be  expanded  into  at  least  three 
weeks.  For  let  me  tell  you  can- 
didly. Achates,  that  Plymouth  is  an 
extraordinaiy  place.  It  is  not  ex- 
traordinary even  as  other  places  are 
accounted  extraordinary.  In  going 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  our  great 
6emi-metropolitan  cities,  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Glasgow,  Belfast,  Bristol.  And 
an  Englishman  hardly  knows  his 
country  xmless  ho  knows  these,  for 
they  most  materially  help  to  make 
up  England.  But  they  have  failed 
to  impress  me,  although  I  tried  to 
keep  my  eyes  and  my  mind  fairly 
open,  in  the  same  way  tiiat  Plymoudi 
has  impressed  me.  Because  at  Ply- 
mouth you  have,  more  than  else- 
where, a  perfect  combination  of 
supreme  natural  beauty  with  the 
highest  achievements  of  modem 
art  I  grant  you  that  this  requires 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  first  in- 
stance. As  you  move  along  the 
streets,  where  you  will  observe  quan- 
tities  of  Devonshire  girls  with  very 
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pretty  complexions,  allowing  for  a 
certain  stir  and  picturesqueness 
you  vnll  still  think  that  your  ex- 
pectations have  received  only  a  very 
limited  gratification.  I  am  pre- 
pared for  that  But  let  the  place 
grow  upon  you  and  it  will.  1  met 
a  (3oth  once  who  said  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  Sound  when  he  first 
saw  it  But  that  same  amiable 
Goth  admitted  that  before  his  pro- 
menades on  the  Hoe  had  ceased  bo 
had  learned  to  discern  a  thousand 
beauties  in  the  Sound.  Tou  will 
remember  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  his  sea-captains  were  playing  at 
bowls  on  the  Hoe  when  the  news  of 
the  Armada  was  brought  to  them. 
But  set  about  your  investigations 
in  an  orderly  way  with  map  and 
'  Murray.'  There  is  a  fine  history 
of  the  British  navy  which  you  may 
work  out  in  the  three  towns,  Ply- 
mouth, Stonebouse,  and  Devonport, 
the  whole  of  them  being  called 
Plymouth  for  short.  If  you  under- 
stuid  docks  and  dockyarcbs,  gunnery 
and  machinery,  factories  and  forti- 
fications, victualling,  coopemge,and 
storage,  smithering  and  engineering 
— I  am  paying  an  undeserved  com- 
pliment to  your  understanding  in 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  you 
do — ^yon  will  derive  a  great  deal  of 
instructive  enjoyment  But  if  your 
enjoyment  is  of  a  mitigated  descrip- 
tion, and  mainly  made  up  of  wonder- 
ment, your  eye  will  hardly  be  suffi- 
ciently sated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  and  the  inland 
scenery. 

Then  again  Plymouth  is  a  very 
social  place.  The  people  there  are 
not  pitfticuiarly  rich  people.  Mil- 
lionaires and  territorial  lords  do  not 
abound  in  Plymouth  society.  The 
chief  nobility  are,  in  fisust,  non-resi- 
dent But  there  is  a  wonderful 
gathering  of  army  men  and  navy 
men,  to  my  mind  the  most  interest- 
ing people  in  the  world,  and  abun- 
dance of  acute  professional  men,  and 
merchants  enow ;  and  if  it  were  my 
object  to  improve  your  mind,  I 
would  explain  to  you  the  very  con- 
siderable things  which  the  sons  of 
Plymouth  have  achieved  in  art  and 
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science— but  I  am  afraid,  Achates, 
that  in  early  life  yon  bore  only  a 
very  shadowy  resemblance  to  Lord 
Macanlay's  Mnteltigent  schoolboy.' 
The  Plymouth  people  generally  en- 
tertain very  cheerfal  yiews  abont 
things.  The  corporation  sold  their 
noble  parish  chnrch— that  is  to  say, 
theadvowson— in  orderto  raise  fonds 
to  baild  a  theatre.  There  wereserenil 
social  points  abont  Plymoath—not  so 
much  connected  with  the  swells  as 
with  the  mob-ility,  which  struck 
me,  the  enlightened  tourist,  as  being 
yery  interesting.  There  is  an  enter- 
prising man  there  who  hires  several 
steam-vesselB  for  pleasure  exour- 
dons  in  the  summer  on  the  Ply- 
mouth waters.  Several  of  these  are 
expressly  arranged  fbr  the  oonveni- 
enoe  of  persons  who  will  be  confined 
by  business  during  the  day.  There  are 
^rly  Dawn  Excursions  and  Moon- 
light Excursions,  right  round  the 
BreeJcwater  and  to  Oawsand  Bay,  or 
out  into  the  open  sea,  round  the  Ed- 
dystone  Lighthouse  and  back  again. 
On  a  fine  afbemoen  or  eyening  the 
boats  will  be  thronged,  and  on  many 
tired,  worn  fiMOs  there  mil  be  a  most 
happy  expression  of  pleasure  and 
repose.  A  very  favourite  excursion 
is  up  the  Tamar  to  the  Weir-bead, 
but  that  is  a  long  expedition,  and  re> 
quires  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Then  any  one  who  is  at  Plymouth 
on  a  fine  Monday  ought  to  take  the 
ferry  and  go  over  to  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe.    Every  Monday  the  Earl — 

*  Glv«i  hte  broftd  lawns  ootll  the  wt  of  sun 
Up  to  tbe  people;' 

Most  pleasant  it  is  to  sec  the  people 
enjoying  themselves  amid  lawns  and 
terraced  walks,  and  leafy  avenues, 
and  in  wooded  dells,  and  on  lofty 
clifb,  and  along  sequestered  paths 
by  the  side  of  the  ocean.  But  be 
there  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
gloaming,  when  the  presence  of 
crowds  will  not  dash  away  a  portion 
of  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
But  the  loveliness  can  never  be 
really  dimmed.  You  can  very  well 
understand  how  Medina  Sidonia, 
when  the  Armada  drew  near  to  Ply- 
mouth, signalled  out  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  as  his  share  of  the  future 
spoils.  Then  you  will  so  down  to  the 
(>emillBeaoh,where  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 


nolds painted  his  first  portrait  on  an 
old  sail,  and  before  you  is  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Hamoaze,  with  many 
a  man-of-war  resting  peacefully  in 
its  shadows,  where  manyconflnent 
streams  pour  their  waters,  and 
among  them  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy. 

I  will,  as  you  request,  give  you 
my  notes  on  these  rivers,  not  only 
because  I  visited  them  ftom  Ply- 
mouth, but  because  I  have  repeat- 
edly met  them  in  my  tours,  and  1^ 
have  so  interested  me  that  I  have 
read  up  any  informatian  which  I 
could  procure  respecting  them.  My 
boat  passes  beneath  the  wonderful 
tube  of  the  Albert  Bridge,  Bnmri's 
greatest  achievement  From  the 
river  that  tube  looks  as  slight  as 
Blondin's  tight-rone  to  Uie  flooiing 
of  faces  below.  It  is  simply  a  rail* 
way  tight-rope,  and  a  nervous  pas- 
senger would  be  startled  if  he  could 
realize  his  position  as  I  am  able  to 
realize  it  for  him.  Then  you  pass 
Saltash,  the  crazy  old  houses  piled 
one  upon  another,  balconied  and 
balustraded.  At  this  point  the  river 
is  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  a  lake  dia- 
dowed  by  pendant  woods.  Here,  on 
the  left  side,  is  the  confluence  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  amid  the 
famous  woods  of  Warleigh  and  with 
Dartmoor  as  a  distant  background. 
The  Tavy  is  a  regular  Dartmoor 
stream,  and  gives  its  name  to  Tavi- 
stock, a  frontier  town  of  the  Moor. 
In  Browne^s  '  Pastorals '  there  is  a 
pretty  story  of  *  The  Loves  of  the 
walla  and  the  Tavy,'  perhaps  the 
prettiest  of  all.  Browne  was  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser.  The  Tamar  is  not  a 
Dartmoor  river.  As  far  as  its 
course  goes,  some  sixty  miles  to  the 
sea,  it  serves  as  the  border  between 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  where  it 
fails,  not  far  firom  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, its  place  as  a  boundary  is 
taken  by  a  much  more  diminutive 
stream. 

Warleigh,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
stream,  fans  its  own  place  both  in 
history  and  legend.  There  is  a 
high,  bold  rock,  called  Warleigh 
Tor,  which  nobly  sentinels  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tavy.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  mansion,  lighted  witn 
windows  of  stained  ^tSaa,  are  old 
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portraitfi  \?hich  onght  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  old  monnments  in 
Tamerton  church.  Tamertonchnrch 
is  close  by  the  little  creek  of  the 
same  oame,  where  it  is  pleasant  to 
row  about  on  a  Bummer  evening ; 
and  not  long  ago  there  was  to  be 
seen  here— bat  it  is  now  blown 
down— the  fatal  oak  of  Cioplestone. 
Here  Coplestone  of  Warleigfa,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  fit  of 
pafflion  threw  a  dagger  at  his  godson, 
which  slew  him  beneath  the  oek, 
and  he  had  to  purchase  the  avari- 
cious  queen's  {>ardon  with  thirteen 
of  his  manors  in  Oomwall.  There 
is  a  hamlet  of  Coplestone,  in  the 
parish  of  C3rediton,  which  hamlet 
DBS  a  station  on  the  North  Devon 
line,  boasting  of  a  strange  cross,  to 
which  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  assign  date  or  meaning,  but  which 
the  distingoished  Bishop  Coplestone 
caused  to  do  exactly  reproduced  on 
his  own  lands.  Ifl  wereanoyelist, 
I  should  suppose  that  this  curious 
cross  had  some  connection  with  the 
'  angered '  but  repentant  godfather 
who  acted,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
with  such  extreme  imprudence.  But 
I  must  not  now  linger  in  Tamerton 
Creek,  as  I  intend  to  make  a  push 
for  the  Weir-head.  The  Plymouth 
boats  often  promise  to  take  you  to 
the  Weir-h€«d,  but  they  frequently 
M  short  of  performance.  £et  me 
make  honourable  mention  of  the 
occasion  when  I  achieved  my  object. 
It  was  a  ho&t  chartered  by  a  most 
amiable  set  of  people  belonging  to  a 
church  which  was  called  'Kitual- 
istic'  I  remember  knowing  a  simi- 
lar set  of  people  who  used  to  dine 
together  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I 
speak  as  a  perfectly  unprejudiced 
individual;  and  I  consider  that  these 
innovations  on  the  traditional  tea- 
parties  of  another  ecclesiastical  tjrpe 
m  of  a  very  praiseworthy  descrip- 
tion. The  profits  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  schools  or  something  of  that 
sort;  and  I  believe  the  treasurer 
exhibited  a  dedsive  balance  of  five- 
pence,  which  caused  great  triumph, 
a  deficit  being  the  more  ordinary 
result  Under  their  auspices  I  did 
the  twentv-two  mfles  of  river  to  the 
Weir-head,  which  I  had  previously 
^led  to  do  under  any  other  auspices. 
The  river  scenery  is  really  very  re- 


markable, and  the  expedition  ought 
to  be  done  more  than  once.  Incotder 
properly  to  appreciate  river  scenery, 
here  and  elsewhere,  you  should  tra- 
verse high  grounds  near  the  river, 
where  you  can  obtain  views  com- 
manding the  windmgs  of  tiie  stream. 
There  is  one  such  view  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Tamar,  which  is 
ccmsidered  by  competent  authority 
as  oomnuuiding  the  most  impressive 
and  beautiful  view  in  Cornwall. 
So  we  pass  up  the  river  admiring 
the  opening  and  dosing  shores,  here 
the  beautiful  curve,  there  the  dense 
mosses  of  foliage  shadowing  the 
water-side,  now  the  glimpses  bf 
pastoral  scenery,  presently  the  views 
of  manor-house  and  mansion.  Yon 
will  not  fieul  to  notice  a  modern 
castle  called  Pentillie,  beneatii  a 
tower-crowned  hill  called  Mount 
Ararat  The  worthy  who  possessed 
this  estate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lastcentnry '  expressed  adenre  that 
after  deaUi  he  should  be  placed 
in  this  tower,  seated  in  a  duir  in 
his  customary  dress,  and  before  a 
table  furnished  with  the  appliances 
of  drinking  and  smoking.^  Then 
the  Tamar  below  the  woods  of  Cot- 
hele  are  very  pretty.  The  river 
skirts  the  embowered  hollow  of 
Danesoombe,  and  dose  by  a  dense 
rock  shadows  the  water,  crowned  by 
a  small  chapel,  which  has  its  legend. 
When  the  boat  does  not  go  further 
than  Calstock,  the  passengers  breaJc 
up  into  parties  for  rambles  in  the 
woods— oak,  elm,  and  chestnut.  The 
embattled  mansion  of  Cothele,  the 
third  seat  of  the  Mount-Ed^ecumbo 
&mily,  which  you  may  visit  in  a 
day,  must  be  passed  over  in  despair 
of  hoping  to  do  it  justice.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  came  up  the 
Tamar  in  their  steam-yacht,  and 
visited  Cothele  and  slept  there  a 
night  They  also  went  to  the  Weir- 
head,  and  from  thence  made  a  call 
at  Endsleigh— and  I  propose  to  do 
the  same.  By-and-by  you  come  to 
the  Morwell  rocks.  The  river  is 
girt  on  either  hand  by  lofty  rocks, 
but  the  Morwell  rock  is  so  superb 
that  people  might  well  come  from 
remote  parts  of  the  country  in  order 
to  levd  in  such  scenery.  A  seem- 
ingly perilous  path  skirts  it,  called 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  road,  having 
3  6a 
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been  laid  out  by  the  reigning  duke 
of  the  period.  You  pass  into  some 
private  ground  hard  by  the  Weir- 
head,  into  which  you  are  admitted 
upon  the  payment  of  the  very  mode- 
rate fee  of  one  penny.  The  weir  of 
course  put  an  end  to  all  further 
navigation.  The  multitude  of  weirs 
U  becoming  more  and  more  a 
serious  matter,  and  no  weir  ought 
to  be  permitted  when  a  salmon- 
ladder,  properly  approved,  is  not 
provided.  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that 
he  used  to  rent  this  portion  of  the 
river,  many  years  before,  as  a 
fishery.  That  part  of  the  pleasure 
of  fishing  which  consists  in  the  en- 
joyment of  sceneiy  cannot  be  found 
in  greater  perfection  than  upon  the 
pleasant  turf,  by  the  sparkling 
river,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Morwell  rock.  But  fishing  in  the 
Tamar  is  not  now  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  mines  have  spoilt  all  that. 
There  is  a  famous  mine  which  goes 
under  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many 
streams  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
which  used  to  yield  excellent  trout 
and  salmon  fishing,  have  been 
poisoned  by  tin  and  copper.  The 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Dart- 
moor watershed  are  comparatively 
untainted ;  but  near  Dartmoor  the 
trout  are  small,  and  the  salmon  too 
far  from  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  bo 
in  good  condition.  Our  old  friend 
rehearsed  the  delights  of  an  Indian 
Paradise  by  renewing  his  old  sports 
and  rehauling  the  captured  booty. 
He  congratulates  himself  on  having 
had  the  best  of  things  when  thmgs 
were  not  so  bad.  Properly  speak- 
ing, you  ought  now  to  return  back 
with  your  excursion  party  to  Ply- 
mouth. You  have  probably  met 
with  some  niae  people,  and  you 
may  improve  your  acquaintance 
with  them  at  lunch  in  the  inn  or 
during  a  stroll  in  the  woods.  But 
if  you  really  want  to  explore  the 
Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  you  must 
make  your  adieux  at  Morwellham, 
and  make  across  country  to  some 
other  point.  It  is  a  difficult  thing, 
Achates,  to  make  your  election 
l)etwcen  that  cheerful  party  and  a 
solitary  ramble.  I  know  some 
fellows  who  would  abandon  any 
programme  from  such  considera- 


tions ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  a 
programme  unless  you  mean  to 
carry  it  out  ?  Our  business  for  the 
present  must  lie  with  those  twin 
sister-streams  of  the  Tamar  and 
Tavy. 

I  will  tell  you  something,  sug- 
gested by  an  incident  the  other  iday, 
which  you  can  work  into  a  stoiy 
if  you  like.    At  Salisbury  a  yoiing 
gentleman  is  lounging  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  railway  station,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  London  train. 
Now    this   young   gentleman  has 
only  got  a  dozen  miiee  togotosome 
neighbouring  station,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  is  duly  provided  with  a 
second-class  ticket    But  it  so  hap- 
pens that,  as  the  tnua  draws  up  by 
the  platform,  he  catches  an  enticing 
view  of  a  very  nice-looking  girl,  with 
lively  eyes,  seated  in  a  compart- 
ment of  a  first-class  carriage.    He 
commits  error  uombeEone  by  enter- 
ing the  carriage,  and  taking  his  Beat 
opposite  the  young  lady*    Thoy  are 
alone,  but  she  does  not  brandish  a 
dagger  or  display  a  jflstol,  with  the 
statement  that  she  is  prepared  to 
protect  herself  from  insult,  which,! 
believe,  has  happened  to  be  the  case 
with  elderly  or  excited  females.  On 
the  contrary,  the  liveliness  of  her 
conversation  corresponds  with  the 
liveliness  of  her  eyes.    By-and-by 
the  train  halts  at  the  netty  station, 
but  the  gentleman  traveller,  charmed 
with  this  pleasant  oompanionship, 
madly  goes  on.    Error  number  twa 
It  was  very  nice  while  tl»y  were 
discussing  balls  and  rides,  novels 
and  news,  Paris  and  the  Highlands; 
but  when  they  are  not  very  rar  from 
London,  tickets  are  in  due  course 
demanded.    Now  this  is  very  awk- 
ward for  the  young  gentleman,  first, 
because  he  nas  no  money  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  the  extra  distance 
he  has  travelled;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  is  travelling  in  a  fiist-class 
carriage  with  only  a  second-class 
ticket  in  his  pocket     That  young 
man  deserves  a  moral  lesson  on  Iho 
propriety  of  adhering  to  an  original 
mtention.    What  shall  be  our  di- 
nouement.  Achates  ?    Shall  we  leave 
that  youth  on  the  platform,  exposed 
to  the  just  scorn  of  the  young  lady, 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  station- 
master?  or  shall  we  be  libeial,  my 
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friend — the  notion  vnll  cost  us 
nothing— and  make  that  young  lady 
produce  her  purse,  and  the  gentle- 
man procure  her  name  and  address 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  loan, 
and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
marriage  and  a  life  of  happiness? 

We  only  return  so  &r  as  Mor- 
\relham  Quay,  and  then  we  go  by 
the  side  of  the  canal  to  Tavistock. 
This  walk  is  remarkable  as  giving 
some  of  the  prettiest  canal  scenery 
in  esdstence,  and  also  for  the  con- 
siderate distance  which  the  canal 
traverses  underground.  The  scenery 
by  the  towing-path  is  fully  equal  to 
much  fine  river  scenery.  Here  and 
there  you  will  see  the  engine-house 
of  a  mine  peeping  through  foliage, 
and  will  own  that  even  this  very 
ntOitanaa  object  can  be  made  to 
look  picturesque.  Here,  too,  you 
will  catch  a  gleam  of  the  Tftvy, 
rushing  through  a  defile  of  wooded 
hills,  which  we  last  saw  by  Tamerton 
Greek,ln  its  juncture  with  the  Tamar. 
Tamar  and  Tavy  are  etymologically 
connected,  the  one  meanmg  the 
'great  Taw/  and  the  other  the 
*  little  Taw.*  You  will  pass  Crown- 
dale,  the  birthplace  of  that  great 
Devonshire  worthy.  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  At  Tavistock  I  come  to  an 
anchor  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Bed- 
ford. Charles  the  Second,  who, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  spent  some 
very  wet  days  here  during  the 
civO  wars,  used  to  say  that,  however 
&ir  it  might  be  elsewhere,  he  was 
sure  it  was  raining  at  Tavistock.  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,  however, 
b^ond  a  series  of  passing  showers, 
that  left  bright  weather  in  the  in- 
terval. As,  however,  I  have  arrived 
at  tiiie  fair  town  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Tavy,  I  will  now  give 
my  few  words  of  discourse  respect- 
ing the  river  itself. 

The  source  of  the  Tavy  lies  on  one 
of  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  moor,  one 
ot  the  most  sequestered  and  unap- 
proachable parts  of  the  western 
wilderness  of  Dartmoor.  'Vast 
tracts  of  morass,  bog,  and  heath 
stretch  away  on  every  side.  Besides 
Furtor,  few  tors  appear  to  break 
the  dec^felt  monotony  of  the  dreary 
wilds  around.  Not  a  sheex>-path  or 
peat>stack  gives  token  of  the  pro- 
of man  or  beast;  and  the 


heathfowl  which  may  occasionally 
spring  from  the  heather  only  prove 
that  this,  one  of  their  last  retreats, 
is  seldom  invaded  by  the  sportsman.* 
Lower  down  the  Tavy  receive  a 
stream,  which  is  considered  to  form 
the  northward  boundary  of  the 
forest,  and  is  appropriately  called 
Rattlebrook.  Lower  still  we  reach 
Tavy  Cleave,  a  range  of  tors  to 
which  a  castellated  character  has 
been  ascribed,  swept  by  the  Tavy 
as  if  by  a  moat.  Below  the  Cleave 
the  river-bed  flows  over  a  solid 
rocky  suriace.  A  bold  evinenoe, 
called  Gertor,  or  Great  Tor,  beetles 
down  upon  the  stream,  and  so 
we  get  on  to  Mary  Tavy.  There 
are  two  picturesque  hamlets,  called 
respectively  Mary  Tavy  and  Peter 
Tavy,  easily  accessible  from  Tavis- 
tock. And  there  is  another  spot 
of  espNodal  beauty  which  ought  to 
be  visited,  where  the  river  Walk- 
ham  meets  the  Tavy.  Keep  up 
the  Tavy  till  you  come  to  the 
Walkham,  and  keep  along  the 
Walkham  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  not  regret  it  Both  the 
valley  of  the  Tavy  and  the  valley  of 
the  Walkham  are  far-famed.  If  you 
only  go  far  enough  up  the  Walkham 
you  will  skirt  Mist  Tor,  perhaps  the 
finest,  and  be  able  to  puzzle  your- 
self vrith  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able Celtic  remains.  There  are 
especially  some  curious  stone 
avenues,  respecting  which  the  tra- 
dition runs  that  they  were  erected 
when  wolves  haunted  the  valleys, 
and  winged  serpents  the  hills. 
Where  the  Tavy  and  Walkham  meet 
is  called  the  Double  Water.  At  this 
point  l^ere  is,  or  was,  a  bridge  of  a 
peculiar  and  perilous  kind,  and 
common  enough  in  the  Dartmoor 
region.  A  single  plank  is  fiung 
across  the  stream  from  rock  to  rock, 
with  only  a  frail  handrail  for  sup- 
port. The  depth  generallv  is  not 
great,  except,  aa  frequently  happens, 
the  river  is  swollen  with  rains :  but 
then  the  current  is  exceedingly  ra- 
pid, and  you  may  be  carried  away 
in  a  moment  to  some  deep  pool 
where  you  are  out  of  your  depth. 
I  confess  that  I  ingloriously  drew 
back,  but  not  unwisely  so,  for  the 
ascertained  number  of  deaths  by 
acc^ents  at  such  bridges  is  not  in- 
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considerable.  It  is  tho  Dartmoor 
tradition  that  every  year  the  Tamar 
claims  a  life,  and  if  any  year  should 
pass  without  a  death,  bo  claims  two 
lives  the  next  year. 

The  Tavy  merrily  courses  along  in 
the  rear  of  your  hotel.  The  Bedford 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
old  abbey.  I  would  make  grateful 
mention  of  another  portion  of  tho 
abbey,  which  is  converted  into  as 
excel  lent  a  public  library  as  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  small  provincial  town. 
I  have  very  happily  beguiled  there 
some  of  those  showery  hours  of 
which  Prince  Charles  complained. 
Other  portions  of  the  abbey  are 
amicably  shared  between  the  vicar- 
o^e  and  a  dissenting  chapel.  Sensi- 
))ie  fellows  those  old  monks,  in 
choosing  a  site  sheltered  by  sur- 
rounding hUls  with  this  sparkling 
river,  richer,  doubtless,  in  fish  then 
than  now.  I  noticed  various  fisher- 
men, however,  in  the  summer  even- 
ings; and  that  walk  hard  by  the 
abbey,  where  a  bridge  is  arched 
over  a  cascade,  is  to  my  mind  about 
the  prettiest  thing  in  Tavistock. 
But  Tavistock  claims  to  be  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  numy  distinguished 
men,  and  its  roll  is  certainly  re- 
markable, including  the  great  law- 
yer, Glanvil  I,  whoso  monument  is  in 
the  church.  Its  localities  are  be- 
loved by  poets  and  artists,  and  few 
scenes  are  more  picturesque  than 
the  favourite  haunts  by  the  Tavy. 
At  Tavistock  the  river  is  of  some 
little  breadth;  and  the  gnarled  trees, 
whose  roots  are  deep  among  the 
water  fiags,  almost  overshadow  the 
channel. 

The  finest  point  on  the  Tamar  is 
within  a  manageable  distance  of 
Tavistock.  Milton  Abbot,  six  miles 
off,  is  the  point  for  Endsleigh.  Only 
do  not  be  deceived  by  the  guide- 
books that  tell  you  there  is  an  inn 
there;  the  old  tumbledown  little 
public  does  not  deserve  the  name ; 
but  either  return  to  Tavistock,  or 
push  onwards  to  Launceston.  Ends- 
leigh is  the  seat  of  the  untitled  Mr. 
Bussell,  who  is  the  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Bedford.  It  is  now  many 
years  ago  since  a  duchess  of  Bedford 
was  beyond  measure  delighted  by  a 
view,  which  she  obtained  near  Mil- 
ton Abbot,  of  the  river  Tamar.  And 


well  she  might  be,  for  the  scene  is 
thoroughly  Swiss— as  nobly  Swiss 
as  any  scene  of  pure  Engli'sh  beauty 
can  become.  For  the  silver  lines  of 
the  river  flow  through  ravine  and 
gorge,  and  thick  wocSs  cover  their 
abrupt  slopes,  save  where,  close  by 
one  side  of  tho  water,  there  are 
lawns  and  pastures  for  cattle,  and 
purling  brooks  from  the  higher 
grounds  pour  down  into  the  Tamar ; 
and  rocks  are  not  wanting,  nor  any- 
thing which  can  lend  either  softness, 
or  sublimity,  or  loveliness  to  the 
prospect.  The  duchess  with  a  clear 
eye  detected  the  marvellous  excel- 
lence of  the  site.  This  Duchess 
Georgiana  was  one  of  those  great 
people.  Achates,  who,  much  more 
easily  than  you  or  I,  could  have  a 
xomaniic  wish  acc(»nplished.  She 
chose  the  site,  and  her  husband,  the 
Buke  John,  buHt  her  a  cottage,  and 
her  four  sons  laid  the  first  stone.  It 
is  a  cottage,  you  understand,  not  for 
a  cottager  but  for  a  duchess.  I 
have  b^n  in  some  lovely  Italian 
villas,  embowered  cotta^^  oTer- 
looking  the  waters  of  Como  and 
Lugano,  but,  in  its  way,  Endsleigh 
is  as  pretty  as  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  cottage  was  built  by  Wyatt, 
who  restored  Windsor  for  George 
the  Fourth,  and  got  knighted  in 
consequence,  and  then  elongated  his 
name  to  Wyatville,  I  suppose  to  suit 
his  new  honours  better.  There  was 
some  difficulty  at  first  about  going 
to  Endsleigh,  as  Earl  BusseU  was 
staying  there  with  his  kinsman ;  but 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  doing 
this  part  of  the  Tamar.  One  of  the 
first  objects  which  met  my  view  was 
one  on  which  I  fdt  sure  that  the 
noble  earl's  gaze  had  also  Imgered. 
This  was  a  statuette,  in  an  external 
recess,  of  Earl  Grey  engaged  in 
reading  tho  Reform  Act  But  you 
have  no  business  to  think  of  politics 
at  Endsleigh;  you  should  rather 
think  of  '  love  in  a  cottage ;'  a  cot- 
tage so  admirably  contrived  that,  as 
poverty  cannot  come  in  at  the  door, 
so  you  may  hope  that  love  will  not 
fly  out  of  the  window.  You  have 
here  lawn  and  parterre,  terrace  and 
dell,  grotto  and  arbour,  rosaiy  and 
rockery;  and  that  noble  Tamar, 
flashing  gemlike  is  quite  the  gem 
of  the  prospect    You  pass  throogh 
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the  park  to  the  ahote  of  the  rapid 
tnuBparent  stream,  and  then  you 
see  a  boat  moored,  and  your  oall 
will  soon  summon  the  woodman 
from  his  oottage«  and  then  yon  may 
ramble  at  your  will.  Only,  as  tfaa 
late  Dnke  of  Bedford  was  once  beard 
to  say  that  he  had  ont  forty  miles  of 
rides  through  the  woods,  you  httl 
better  not  wander  too  &r  fitom  the 
house  and  grounds,  unless  you  aie 
acting  on  a  pre-amoiged  plaa  I 
will  venture  to  transcribe  for  your 
edifloation.  Achates,  a  remark  which 
I  haye  made  on  one  of  the  features 
of  this  sequestered  and  wonderftilly 
pretty  pl^oe.  <  The  constant  pre- 
sence of  water,  and  the  admirable 
way  in  which  it  is  managed,  fonn  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Endsleigb.  A 
fountain  faces  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees  blossoming  in  the  open  air ;  a 
taller  fountain  rises  amid  the  flower 
and  fem-coyered  rocks  near  the  con- 
servatories.  From  the  high  grounds 
aboye  the  cottage  little  streams 
nm  down  towards  the  river,  or 
the  small  shadowed  lake;  a  stream 
m  a  granite  basin  akirts  the  garden; 
there  are  continual  spoutings  from 
gianits  lips;  and  on  tiie  cushioned 


seat  of  the  verandah  you  are  well- 
nigh  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of 
flowing  or  falling  water.' 

You  will  hardly  match  this  Ends- 
leigb scenery  with  anything  elso 
either  on  the  Tamar  or  Tavy.  My 
limits  will  only  allow  me  to  take  a 
final  glance  at  the  source  of  tiie 
Tamar.  That  lies  in  a  very  different 
kind  of  country,  near  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  the  north  of  the 
penipwila  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Here  the  Tamar  drains  Iromadreaiy 
morass  amid  bleak  hills,  '  divided 
into  fuzzy  crofts  and  rush-covered 
swamps.'  But  you  will  find  near 
hers  what  vou  would  least  ex|pect*- 
fine  examples  of  the  ecdesiastio  and 
domestic  arohiteetuxe  of  Mr.  G.  Q. 
8cott  Having  come  to  the  source, 
you  may  either  go  east  to  Govelly, 
or  westward  to  'wild  Dundagil,  by 
the  Comkh  sea;*  wonderful  locali- 
ties, both  of  them.  Achates ;  but  the 
Tamar  and  Tavy,  leas  visited  by 
travellers,  are  in  their  way  equally 
deserving  of  exploration;  and  if  you 
will  go  there  this  sununer,  I  will 
with  pleasure  go  over  the  ground 
again  with  you. 


COUNTY  COUETS. 


AOOUNTY-COUBT  summons  is 
not  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
tlung  to  find  lying  on  one%  breidc- 
fasi-table,  amongst  the  ham  and 
eggs;  nor  a  pleasant  thing  to  re- 
ceive from  the  wife  of  one's  bosom 
on  returning  from  a  nice  little  tour 
in  search  of  health  or  business;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
axx|uainted  with  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  comes  generally  as  the 
climax  to  a  whole  series  of  an- 
noyances. Dunning  letters  from 
Threadneedle,  a  tailor  on  scientific 
principles,  who  has  pressing  biUs 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
arc  moderately  unwelcome,  as  every- 
hody  who  has  grazed  the  edges  of 
debt  must  be  perfectly  aware;  and 
the  matter  becomes  an  absolute 
nuisance  as  soon  as  Threadneedle's 
li^wyer  begins  to  have  a  hand  in  it, 
and  sends  little  reminder)  vid  the 
Post  Office  in  St  Martin's-ie-Grand. 


But  the  County  Court  summons  is 
a  culmination.  The  appointment 
of  some  definite  limit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Threadneedle's  account  is 
painftdly  destructive  of  that  beau- 
tiful vagueness  which  characterizes 
the  earlier  stages  of  pecuniary 
liability.  One  always  means  to  pay, 
as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the 
poetry  of  debt  is  knocked  on  the 
head  the  moment  that  a  date  is 
fixed.  There  is  something  so  shabby 
in  being  honest  on  compuIsioiL 

Our  own  acquaintance  with  County 
Courts  is  entirely  casual;  and  we 
state  the  fact  in  order  that  the 
r^er  may  acquit  us  of  having 
derived  any  experience  of  them  in 
the  character  of  a  defendant.  There 
are  about  sixty  of  them  scattered 
through  England  and  Wales;  and 
they  are  all  so  much  alike  that,  if 
you  have  seen  one,  depend  upon  it 
the  other  fifty-nine  are  not  worth 
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the  trouble  of  a  yisit.  In  Middlesex 
there  are  eight  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts ;  —  Westminster,  Brompton, 
Mary-Ie-bone,  Bloomsbury,  Glerken- 
well,  Shoreditch,  Bow,  and  White- 
chapel.  On  the  Surrey  side  of 
London,  Wandsworth  is  the  only 
district  that  eigoys  the  luxury  of  a 
County  Court  We  have  only  looked 
in  at  one  of  these  redoubtable  esta- 
bli^ments, '  the  name  of  which ' — as 
the  penny-a-liners  put  it — 'for 
obvious  reasons  we  conceal.'  It  is 
not  without  a  slight  feeling  of 
nervous  awe  that  the  freest  and 
most  independent  Briton  enters  a 
sanctuary  where  the  practice  of  the 
law  is  carried  on ;  but  we  soon  shake 
it  off,  and  leave  the  task  of  wincing 
to  the  galled  jade,  in  the  full  confi- 


dence that  OUT  own  witheis  aie 
unwrung.  Our  acute  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  gradually  assumes  a  mas- 
tery over  our  veneration  for  justice. 
Wo  begin  to  notice  thiogs,  and 
everything  that  we  notice  makes 
us  laugh.  Our  companion,  who  is 
even  more  utterly  destitute  of  shame 
than  ourselves,  produces  a  small 
note-book,  and  oonunences  making 
sketches — probably  with  a  distant 
view  of  'London  Society'  in  his 
mind*8  eye.  He  caricatures  the 
judge,  to  begin  with;  and  we  also 
mean  to  have  a  fling  at  the  judga 

His  life  must  be  rather  a  hard 
one ;  there  is  not  much  dignity  in 
deciding  these  paltry  Counfy  Cooit 
squabbles.  Probsibly,  the  most  equit- 
able method  would  consist  in  taking 


a  copper  coin  of  the  realm,  tossing 
it  gracefully  into  the  air,  and  leaving 
the  rights  of  the  case  to  chance. 
The  head  of  Queen  Victoria  might 
establish  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's 
daim,  and  the  figure  of  Britannia 
might  absolve  the  defendant.  One 
can  scarcely  help  speculating  upon 
the  private  financial  habits  of  a 
functionary  who  in  called  upon  to 
give  so  many  judgments  respecting 
debt  and  credit  Could  a  judge 
have  a  summons  in  his  own  court 
served  upon  him,  supposing  that  he 
declined  paying  a  hairdresser  for 
his  last  official  wig?  This  catas- 
trophe is  not  likely  to  occur,  we 
hope,  seeing  that  these  worthies 
never  receive  less  than  twelve  hun- 


dred pounds  a  year  for  their  labours. 
The  office  is  a  freehold  for  life, 
inability  or  misbehaviour  consti- 
tuting the  only  liabilities  to  removal. 
May  we  venture  to  suggest,  by  the 
way,  that  the  cause  of  justice  would 
lose  nothing  (and  might  gain  a 
little)  by  having  the  County  Court 
judges  occasionally  shifted  from  one 
district  into  another?  It  is  jwt 
I)os8ible  that,  through  constantly 
hearing  the  same  attorneys  and 
barristers,  the  hearer  might  imbibe 
just  the  least  prejudice  in  the  world ; 
he  might  now  and  then  weigh  the 
general  merits  of  a  counsel  (whom 
he  knows  perfectly}  rather  than  tbe 
particular  merits  of  a  case  (of  whi^ 
he  knows  nothing  befordiand),  aud 
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give  judgment  aooordingly.  If  this 
reason  is  not  a  soffident  one,  we  can 
giye  another;  the  change  of  scene 
would  render  a  judge's  work  less 
monotonous,  and  consequently  more 
endurabla 

The  usher  is  Tory  solemn,  and 
Tery  imposing.  He  rather  reminds 
us  of  the  immortal  footmen  that 
poor  John  Leech  drew  by  the  dozen. 
Leech's  footmen  were  always  large, 
raw-boned  men,  with  full  whiskers ; 
this  description  applies  exactly  to 
the  County  Ckmrt  usher.  He  is 
getting  bald  in  the  service  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  remaining  hairs  are 


slightly  silvered ;  but  he  is  proud  of 
the  fact,  and  would  rather  aye  than 
wear  a  wig.  From  a  long  and  un- 
varied career  spent  in  the  County 
Court  line  of  business,  the  usher 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a  profound 
contempt  for  money ;  he  looks  upon 
it  simply  as  the  root  of  all  sum- 
monses. We  should  like  to  see 
anybody  offer  him  a  half-crown ;  he 
would  probably  treat  it  as  con- 
temptuously as  Julius  CsBsar  treated 
a  whole  one,  putting  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  in  the  good  old 
traditional  manner.  Doubtless,  the 
usher  is  a  man  of  tolerable  sub- 


stance, who  pays  his  way  regularly, 
and  has  no  dealings  with  the  bail^, 
Bave  amicable  ones ;  but  even  grey 
locks  cannot  ensure  him  against 
being  caricatured. 

We  have  been  lucky  enough— or 
sufficiently  unlucky— to  see  the 
softer  sex  engaged  in  pecuniary 
disputes.  Ladies  are  tenacious  in 
these  matters;  much  more  tena- 
cious, we  fiincy,  than  the  lords  of 
creation.  Convince  one  of  these 
gentle  creatures  that  she  owes 
another  of  these  gentle  creatures 
money,  and  she  will  pay  it;  but 
the  difficulty  of  convincing  her 
almost  amounts  to  an  impossibility. 
If  Mrs.  Lockstitch  sells  Mrs.  Hem- 


ming a  sewing  machine,  it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  latter  lady  to  pay 
for  it  Well  and  good ;  but  suppose 
that  the  instrument  should  prove 
to  be  deficient  in  eveiy  quality  that 
makes  a  sewing  machine  respectable 
— what  then  ?  The  elements  of  liti- 
gation are  at  once  let  loose.  Mrs.  L. 
wants  the  numey,  and  Mrs.  H.  does 
not  want  the  goods ;  but  the  goods 
have  been  bought,  and  it  is  urged, 
with  some  £unt  shadow  of  propriety, 
that  they  ought  consequently  to  be 
paid  for.  The  difference  of  opinion 
]s  referred,  very  properly,  to  a 
County  Court,  where  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  indulge  in  mutual 
recriminations^  of  a  class  which  it 
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would  be  gro?s  flattery  to  call  irre- 
levant. Jud^'iueut  is  probably  given 
ia  favour  of  tlio  plaintiif,  iu  which 
case  the  defoii'lant  will  go  down  to 
her  grave  with   a   firm   belief  in 


the  mal  administration  of  jr.Mi.v 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Shou  <l 
the  victory  bo  dcK^ided  for  tLe  de- 
fendant, tlio  plaintiff  will  desctnd 
into  the  valo  of  years  with  a  griev- 


ance upon  her  mind ;  that  Connty 
Court  business  will  fignre  as  a  pro- 
minent topic  at  neighbouring  tea- 
parties  for  the  remainder  or  her 
natural  life. 


The  shopkeeper  figures  largely  in 
County  Courts.  Whenever  he  can 
spare  a  moment  from  his  labours  at 
the  counter,  he  appears  to  spend  it 
in  ifisoing  sunomonses.     Chemists 


are  great  sinners  in  this  respect; 
they  seem  to  physic  their  customers 
into  a  state  of  rude  health  on 
purpose  to  persecute  them  about 


money  immediately  afterwards,  jast 
as  the  cannibals  fatten  their  pri- 
soners for  eating.  Every  bottle  is 
a  marked  battery,  and  every  pill  * 
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pit&lL  Tftflors  and  wine  merchants 
are  also  in  the  habit  of  getting  Tory 
tronblesome  about  their  accounts. 
Shopkeepers  who  appeal  to  the  law 
are  generally  shorty  and  generally 


stoat  They  have  a  confident  nuoiner 
about  them ;  for  where  is  the  trades- 
man who  dares  to  appear  as  plaintiff 
without  having  right  upon  his  side? 
It  requires  a  man  of  soma  imagin- 


ation to  do  that,  and  imagination  is 
an  utter  stranger  to  trada  The  shop- 
keeper speaks  very  softly, '  with  bated 
breath  and  whispering  hum.bleness/ 


whenever  he  makes  his  appearance 
in  a  County  Court  He  never  seems 
to  demand  his  money,  but  merely  to 
that  he  should  rather  like 


to  have  it  than  otherwise.  We  need 
scarcely  remark  tiiat  he  generally 
succeeds  in  getting  it 

The  working  man,  who  reads  his 
morning  papers  with  assiduity,  and 


entertains  the  strongest  possible 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
occasionally  gets  into  difficulties 
that  require  the  interference  of  a 
County  Court  for  their  solution.  He 
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is  just  clever  enough  to  cret  paiti  for 
his  work  beforehand  now  and  then, 
and  the  possession  of  lucre  some- 
times makes  him  too  proud  or  too 
lazy  to  finish  it.  As  a  defendant  he 
requires  a  good  deal  of  c;>nyincing; 
having  probably  studied  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  more  as  a  poHtician  than 
a  teacher  of  abstract  locric.  In  the 
present  instance  he  is  tall  and  thin ; 
and  the  latter  peculiarity  is  perhaps 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  walked  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  every  procession  that  has 
been  organized  by  the  Ecform  League 
since  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation. One  is  rather  sorry  to  seo 
him  in  a  County  Court,  on  con- 
sideration of  his  highly  probable 
wife  and  family. 

The  attorney  swarms  at  County 
Courts;  he  is,  of  course,  well  up  in 
every  possible  description  of  claim, 
and  ready  with  every  possible  de- 
scription of  defence.  Defences  are, 
of  course,  multitudinous ;  the  most 
usual  ones  being — 


1.  Set-off. 

2.  Infancy. 

3.  Coverture. 

4.  Statute  of  Limitations. 

5.  Bankruptcy. 

6.  lu'^olvency. 

'Set-off'  implies  a  case  of  mutual 
debt  between  plaintiff  and  defendant 
The  other  grounds  of  defence  men- 
tioned need  no  explanation.  Some- 
times the  attorney  engages  a  bar- 
rister as  counsel,  but  more  frequently 
acts  himself  for  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  suit.  His  appearance  is  as 
a  rule  semi-legal,  and  semi-military : 
he  is  bald-headed,  and  wears  a 
moustache. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  much 
information  about  County  Court 
practice  without  growing  tedious. 
Allow  us,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest 
that  the  reader  had  better  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  have  told  him 
than  seek  actual  experience  for 
himself,  either  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, especially  avoiding  the 
latter  position. 
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PART  HI. 


THE  '  Spectator '  seems  to  have 
ifisned  secret  conunissions  for  the 
discovery  of  dnbe  of  an  xmuBiial  or 
piquant  character;  and  hy  the  ro- 
searches  of  hia  spies  was  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  Gluh  of  Parish 
Clerks,  which  met  that  ita  memheis 
might  concoct  in  comfort  their  hills 
of  mortality,  and  drink  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed.  A  Law- 
yers' Clob,  alao,  was  unearthed, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  meet 
stealthily  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
oussing  the  respective  cases  which 
each  memher  happened  to  have  on 
hand.  The  ohject  of  this  Cluh  is 
unhandsomely  represented  to  have 
been  the  furtherance  of  fraud  and 
deceit-*an  ohject  which  we  happily 
know  to  have  heen  impossihle. 

There  eidsted  a  Cluh  of  poor  crea- 
tures who  could  only  meet  by  the 
sufferance  of  their  wives,  or  as  they 
furtively  evaded  their  jurisdiction. 
But  the  Club  of  the  Henpecked  has 
been  long  defunct ;  that  is,  it  expired 
just  a  month  before  the  marriage  of 
the  most  exemplary  matron  who 
reads  this  article,  and  shows  no 
symptoms  of  revival  so  long  as  her 
daughters  are  inclined  so  well  as  at 
present  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

The  Henpecked  Club  was  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice  because  it  served 
to  introduce  an  association  in  which 
the  ladies  are  brought  into  con- 
siderable prominence ;  and  so  helps 
us  over  the  chaam  which  would 
otherwise  separate  male  and  female 
societies.  We  owe  to  the  'Spec- 
tator' the  registration  of  a  few 
Ladies'  Clubs,  only  one  or  two  of 
which,  as  his  account  of  them  was 
evidently  written  at  a  time  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  better  employed, 
we  intend  to  honour  with  a  momen- 
tary notice.  •  The  Club  of  She- 
Eomps  pretty  sufficiently  indicates 
its  objects,  which  were  to  play  high, 
to  quarrel,  to  break  fans,  tear  petti- 
coats, flounces,  furbelows,  and  to 
destroy  all  other,  even  the  most 
sacred,  curiosities  of  female  apparel ; 
and  once  a  month  to  demolish  a 
prude,  inveigled  for  that  purpose 


into  their  place  of  meeting.  Tho 
*  Spectator '  was.  invited  to  pay  them 
a  visit,  any  rule  forbidding  the  ad- 
mission of  a  gentleman  notwith- 
standing ;  but  from  a  mingled  feehng 
of  fear  and  gallantry  he  forbore  to 
avail  himself  of  the  flattering  invi- 
tation. 

The  Widow  Club  consisted,  on  the 
30th  June,  1 7 1 4,  of  nine  experienced 
dames,  who  took  their  places  once 
a  week  about  a  large  oval  table.  It 
may  be  described  generally  as  an 
association  of  Wives  of  Bath,  bent 
on  contracting  matrimony  as  often 
as  they  commodiously  and  profitably 
could.  £x  und  disce  amnes;  Mrs. 
President  was  a  person  who  had 
successfully  disposed  of  six  hus- 
bands, and  was  determined  forth- 
with to  take  a  seventh,  being  of 
opinion  that  there  was  as  much 
virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh 
husband  as  of  a  seventh  son.  The 
great  object  of  each  member,  in 
short,  was  to  achieve  her  own  dis- 
qualification. 

Manchester  men  are  nearly  as 
celebrated  as  are  ancient  mariners 
for  spinning  a  yarn.  A  particular 
one  which  came  into  our  hands  a 
few  months  ago  seems  to  have  got 
a  double  twist  in  it— the  twist  first 
of  falsity,  and  second  of  ill-nature. 
It  is  the  manufacture  of  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  'Manchester 
Examiner/  and  is  entirely  apropos 
of  Ladies'  Clubs  of  the  very  last  year 
in  this  very  city  of  London.  *We 
have,'  he  gravely  informed  his  Lan- 
cashire clienihU  last  April,  '  as  you 
know,  been  getting  tolerably  fast  in 
our  manners  at  the  West-End.  The 
present  season  has  witnessed  a  fur- 
ther development  of  feminine  inde- 
pendence. "  Ladies'  Clubs  "  are  this 
year  the  "go"  in  the  most  fashion- 
able circles.  The  young  and  un- 
married ladies  do  not  take  part  in 
them  to  any  great  extent;  tho 
"frisky  matrons"  there  reign  su- 
preme. Although  these  assemblies, 
which  are  held,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  houses  of  the 
members,  are  called  "  Ladies'  Clubs," 
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gentlemen  are  not  excluded.  A 
ticket  to  the  "Scuffiers/'  or  to  the 
"  Jolly  Dogs," — those  are  the  names 
of  two  of  the  most  fashionable— is 
reckoned  a  great  fovoor^  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  who  are 
in  high  favour  with  presiding  autho- 
rities, amongst  whom  more  than  one 
duchess  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. The  amusements  consist  of 
conyersation  and  smoking,  the  ladies 
doing  tiieir  part  manfully  with  their 
cigarettes.  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  manners  which 
these  riunicns  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, I  may  state  that  the  "  ScufSers" 
are  so  called  because  at  their  gather- 
ings chairs  and  tables  are  banished 
from  the  room,  and  the  members  sit 
or  lounge  on  the  floor  or  on  low 
divans.' 

We  can  fency '  Our  London  Cor- 
respondent' cottoning  with  some 
inebriated  footman,  who,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  half-pint  of  porter 
which  he  owed  to  tne  correspon- 
dent's munificence,  told  him  a  secret 
which  he  did  not  Imow  himself.  We 
at  least  do  not  intend  to  believe  the 
paragraph,  until  the  writer  of  it  can 
produce  evidence  that  he  has  him- 
self been  "  scuffled "  out  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  meeting-rooms 
of  the  Qub,  been  smoked  by  his 
Anonymas  the  duchesses,  or  demo- 
lished a  la  mode  des  She-Bomps,  by 
^e  most  able-bodied  of  the  sister- 
hood. 

«  There  is  one  club  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Timbs  has  the  temerity 
to  call  the '  Eccentric,'  which  claims 
recognition  at  our  hands,  because 
the  particulars  about  it  were  fur- 
nished to  the  'Guardian,'  June  i6, 
1713*  ^y  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
class  from  which  it  recruited  itself 
—Alexander  Pope,  to  wit.  We 
allude  to  the  Club  of  Little  Men, 
which  was  instituted  on  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  inauguration 
of  which  was  to  be  commemorated 
annually  over  a  dish  of  shrimps. 
Members  were  not  to  exceed  five 
feet  in  height,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  gloxy  in,  rather  than  to  be 
ashamed  of,  their  pigmy  propor- 
tions, under  penalties  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  enormity  of  their 
breach  of  discipline.  A  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  club»  and  a 


unanimous  belief  of  the  whole  of  its 
members  was,  that  as  the  human 
race  has  constantly  been  decreasing 
in  stature  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  it  is  obviously  the  deagn  of 
Nature  that  men  should  be  Httle; 
'and  we  believe,'  says  Bob  Short, 
whom  Pope  personates  in  his  epistle 
to  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.,  'that  all 
human  kmd  shall  at  last  grow  down 
to  perfection,  that  is  to  say,  be  re- 
duced to  our  own  measure.' 

In  spite  of  the  very  obvious 
soundness  of  this  theory,  several 
in&tuated  giants  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  open  an  opposition  Club  of 
Tali  Men.  This  club  soon  num- 
bered some  thirty  members;  and 
met  under  the  presidency  of  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  whose  stature  brought 
him  'withm  an  inch  of  a  show.' 
The  smallest  man  in  the  club,  mea- 
suring only  six  feet  and  a  half,  was, 
on  account  of  his  diminutiveness, 
appointed  to  officiate  as  secretaiy. 
'If  you  saw  us  all  together,'  boaste 
this  worthy,  'you  would  take  us 
for  the  sons  of  Anak.  Our  meetings 
are  held,  like  the  old  Gothic  parlia- 
ments, sub  dio,  in  open  air ;  Imt  we 
shall  make  an  interest,  if  wb  can, 
that  we  may  hold  our  assemblies  in 
Westminster  Hall,  when  it  is  not 
term  time.  I  must  add,  to  the 
honour  of  our  club,  that  it  xb  one  of 
our  society  who  is  now  finding  out 
the  longitude.  The  device  of  our 
public  seal  is  a  crane  grasping  a 
pigmy  in  his  right  foot' 

The  laureate  of  the  Club  of  Little 
Men  is  said  to  have  been  one  Mr. 
Distich;  and  if  he  presumed  to 
attack  the  Anakim  in  pentameters, 
he  and  his  whole  fratemily  were  to 
be  demolished  by  their  poet  in 
Alexandrines. 

Other  clubs  distinguished  by  the 
'  Guardian '  are  the  Silent  Club  and 
the  Terrible  Club.  The  members 
of  the  latter  were  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  veiling  their  natural 
cowardice  behind  on  air  of  swagger 
and  fary.    The  folbwing  are  the 

'  Articles  to  he  agreed  upon  hy  the 
members  0/ the  Terrible  Clttb: 

'  /wjprtmw.  That  the  club  do  meet 
at  midnight,  in  the  great  armoury 
hall  in  the  Tower,  if  leave  can  be 
obtamedj  the  first  Monday  izv  every 
month. 
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«n.  Thatthepieddentbe  seated 
upon  a  dmm  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  acoontred  mm  a  helmet, 
a  baaket-hUt  sword,  and  a  buff  belt 

'  in.  That  the  president  be  alTrays 
obliged  to  proviae,  for  the  first  and 
standing  dish  of  the  dab,  a  pasty 
of  bull-beef,  baked  in  a  target  made 
for  that  porpose. 

TV.  That  the  members  do  cnt 
their  meat  with  bayonets  instead  of 
knives. 

'Y.  That  erery  member  do  sit  to 
the  table,  and  eat  with  his  hat,  his 
sword,  and  his  gloves  on. 

'VL  That  there  be  no  Hqnor 
drank  bat  raok-ponch,  qaxckened 
with  brandy  and  gunpowder. 

'Yn.  That  a  large  mortar  be 
made  use  of  for  a  panch>bowl.' 

The  successors  of  the  Mohock 
Club,  and  other  like  associations  for 
the  cultivation  of  outlawry,  took  up 
a  position  of  more  cold-blooded  op- 
position to  whatever  was  reputable 
in  morals,  decent  in  manners,  and 
venerable  in  religion.  Clubs,  of 
which  blasphemy  and  licentious- 
ness were  the  avowed  bonds,  were 
instituted  in  alarming  numbers  by 
men  whose  ambition  it  seemed  to  be 
to  set  up  on  earth  a  visible  kingdom 
of  the  devil.  One  of  these  infamous 
societies  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hell-fire  Club,  and  boasted  the 
brilliant,  unprincipled*  and  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Wharton  amongst  its  badly- 
pre-eminent  members.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  rake  up  the  volcanic 
ashes  of  such  clubs  ss  these.  Their 
archives  may  be  left,  for  us,  to  rest 
in  the  fondly-regretfiQ  memory  of 
their  departed  and  uuBainted  mem- 
bers. 

Before  we  bid  a  long  fiurewell, 
however,  to  the  Clubs  which  sprang 
up  and  died  about  the  time  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  we  ought  to  devote  a 
few  words  to  those  peculiar  po- 
litical associations  laiown  as  Mug- 
House  Clubs,  the  parent  society  of 
which  met  in  a  great  hall  in  Long 
Acre  during  the  winter  season  on 
the  evenings  of  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  Club  consisted  of 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  and  politicians, 
to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred, 
and  was  named  from  the  &ct  that 
the  members  imbibed  their  liquor 
— ^whioh  was  limited  to  ale^out  of 


separate  mugs,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  fashioned  on  the  model  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  fiwje,  vulgariter, 
'ugly  mug.'  Hence  the  euphonious 
designation. 

Early  in  the  'eighteenth  century 
the  president  of  the  Club  is  de- 
scribed as  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
in  his  own  grey  hair,  and  armed 
with  the  reverence  due  to  nearly 
ninety  years  of  life.  His  seat  wasan 
arm-chair  raised  above  the  level  of 
those  of  the  other  members,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  in  order  and 
decorum.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  a  harp  discoursed  its  eloquent 
music,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
termitted for  the  songs  of  various 
indiyiduals  of  the  company.  Al- 
though at  this  epoch  the  Club  were 
such  exclusive  devotees  of  harmony 
and  good  fellowship  that  politics 
seemed  to  be  proscribed  by  their 
mere  non-necessity,  the  Mug-House 
by-and-by  became,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  dynasty  and  the 
different  sentiments  thereupon,  'a 
lallying-plaoe  for  the  most  virulent 
political  antagonism.'  The  Tories 
nad  it  all  their  own  way  with  the 
mob,  and  it  seemed  advisable  for  the 
friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion to  establish  meeting-places 
throughout  the  metropolis,  where 
loyal  and  well  -  affected  citizens 
might  assemble  to  keep  each  other 
in  countenance,  and  serve  as  centres 
for  the  diffusion  of  their  principles. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  London 
was  colonised  by  numbers  of  Mug- 
House  Clubs,  which  were  established 
as  affiliated  societies  in  St.  John's 
Lane;  at  the  Roebuck,  in  Cheap- 
side;  at  Mrs.  Bead's,  in  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street ;  at  the  Harp,  in 
Tower  Street;  and  the  Boebuck,  in 
Whitechapel.  Besides  these,  others 
were  instituted  in  less  central  lo- 
calities—at the  Ship,  in  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  at  the  Black 
Horse,  in  Queen  Street,  near  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields;  at  the  Kag's 
Head,  in  James  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den; at  the  Fleece,  in  Burleigh 
Street,  near  Exeter  Change;  at  the 
Hand  and  Tench,  near  tiie  Seven 
Dials.  There  were  several  in  Spital- 
fields,  frequented  by  French  re- 
fugees; one  in  Southwark  Park; 
one  in  the  Artillery  Ground ;  and 
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another  at  the  Magpie,  now  the 
Mi^pie  and  Stomp,  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  'At  all  these  honses/  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Timbe,  *  it  was 
cnstomary  in  the  forenoon  to  exhibit 
the  whole  of  the  mugs  belonging  to 
the  establishment  in  a  row  in  front 
of  the  house.'  The  members  of 
these  societies  offered  their  services 
to  keep  in  order  the  mob,  who 
nightly  took  possession  of  the  streets 
in  a  most  disorderly  and  seditions 
manner;  and  the  collisions  of  the 
Jacobite  rabble  with  the  loyal  ir- 
regulars of  the  Mng-Houses  occupy 
a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  politioo-BOcial  records  of 
the  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  171 5  the  Loyal 
Club,  in  session  at  the  Roebuck,  in 
Gheapside,  burnt  the  Pretender  in 
efSgy ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
in  the  same  year  the  Jacobite  rabble 
repaid  the  insult  in  kind  by  burn- 
ing King  William  IIL  in  the  Old 
Jewry.  The  Mug-House  gentry 
came  to  the  rescue,  cndgelled  the 
disaffected,  and  bore  off  the  image 
of  Macaulay's  hero  in  triumpb  to 
their  head-quarters,  the  Boebuck. 
Of  course  the  return  compliment 
was  paid  on  the  morrow,  November 
5th,  a  day  sacred  to  political  and 
religious  dissensions.  The  riot  of 
Ouy  Fawkes'  Day  being  quieted, 
there  was  peace  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night, when  other  and  wide-spread 
riots  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
Loyal  Society  meeting  at  the  Boe- 
buck to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  mob 
assembling  in  St.  Martin's-le-Qrond 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  effi- 
gies of  King  William,  King  George, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A 
general  collision  of  forces  super- 
vened ;  and  this,  the  principal  dis- 
turbance of  that  year,  was  quelled 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  caused  the 
dispersal  of  the  rabble  with  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  men  done  to  death  by 
a  gun-shot  wound  as  he  was  head- 
ing a  party  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Boebuck. 

The  next  year,  1716,  saw  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Mug-House  Clubs  was  stimu- 
lated by  their  poets,  and  their  songs 
were  extensively  circulated.  Mar- 
rowbones and  cleavers  gave  forth 


their  ezhilaratlDg  afcraina.  in  aider 
to  keep  up  the  enthusiaBm  of  the 
Jacobites ;  and  the  fight  was  fdrtber 
emphasized  on  either  side  liy  oakea 
cudgels  and  Uadgeons^  pok«8, 
tongs,  and  £Lre-BhoYel& 

Some  cold  water  was  Uixown  on 
the  courage  of  the  aeditious  un- 
washed when  fiTO  of  their  number 
were  convicted  of  not  and  lebellioD, 
and  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Tyburn ;  and  a  few  years  saw  Lon- 
don completely  zeleased  from  the 
&ctiou8  outrages  with  which  its 
streets  had  been  infested,  Tb& 
Mug-House  Clubs,  with  this  resloi^ 
ation  of  order,  lost  their  sigaifieanoe 
and  their  occupation,  and  became 
no  longer  venerable  or  worthy  of  a 
chronicle. 

We  come  now  to  a  knot  of  CSuhs 
whose  lustre  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  contemporary  men— 
Clubs  which,  founded  on  a  basis  of 
political  or  fashionable  afiMties, 
find  their  most  distinctive  glory  in 
the  traditions  of  their  coloflaal  ^uor 
bling  transaotioDs. 

The  CooosrTree,  which  was  the 
Tory  Choeolate*House  of  tlie  da^ 
of  Queen  Anne,  first  appears  as  a 
Club  about  the  time  of  the  attempt 
of  the  young  Pretender  to  recover 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  It  was 
here  that  Gibbon,  in  1763,  encoun- 
tered '  twenty  or  thirty  of  perhaps 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  &shion  and  fortune  supping 
at  little  tables  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin, in  the  middle  of  a  cc^ee-room, 
u^n  a  bit  of  cold  meat»  or  a  sandr 
wich,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  ponoh.' 
Walpole,  writing  to  Mann,  Febraary 
6,  1780,  records  a  then  recent  in* 
stance  of  high  play.  'Within this 
week,'  he  ssys,  'there  has  been  s 
cast  at  hazard  at  the  GoooBrTiee  (in 
St.  James's  Street),  the  difference  of 
which  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fourscore  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  O'Biroe,  an  Irish  gamester,  had 
won  one  hundred  thousand  ^undB 
of  a  young  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Chigwelli 
just  started  into  an  estate  by  bis 
elder  brother's  death.  O'Bimesud. 
"  You  can  never  pay  me."  "loan," 
said  the  youth ;  "  my  estate  will  sell 
for  the  debt"  "No,"  said  0.;  "I 
will  win  the  thousand— you  shall 
throw  for  the  odd  ninety. "'  Hsrvey 
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^ru  Ibrtanaie  enough  to  come  off ' 
^nimer. 

Almack's  dab  was  eslabliBhed  in 
Fall  Mall,  in  X764t  *by  twen^- 
seren  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in- 
eluding  the  Duke  of  Bcncborghe, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Mr.  Crewe  fafterwarda 
Lord  Grewe),  and  Mr.  0.  J.  Fox.' 
The  following  are  half-ardozen  called 
from  the  original  Boles  of  the 
Clab."— 

'  No  gaming  in  tiie  eating-room, 
except  tossing  ap  for  reckonings,  on 
penally  of  paying  the  whole  bill  of 
the  members  present 

'Dinner  shall  be  served  ap  ex- 
actly at  half-past  fbor  o*clock,  and 
the  bill  shall  be  brought  in  at 
seven. 

'Ahnaek  shall  sell  no  wines  in 
bottles,  that  the  Glub  approves  o^ 
oat  of  the  hoase. 

'  Any  member  of  this  Society  that 
shall  become  a  candidate  for  any 
other  Club  (old  White's  excepted), 
shall  be,  ipso  fatto,  exdaded,  and 
his  name  sbruck  oat  of  the  book. 

'  That  every  person  playing  at  the 
new  goinea  taole  do  keep  ftffy  goi* 
ness  belbiehim. 

'That  every  person  playing  at 
the  twenty  guinea  table  do  not  keep 
less  than  twenty  goiaeas  before 
him.' 

Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mann, 
Febroary  s,  1770,  says  that  'the 
gaming  at  Ahnaok's,  which  has 
taken  the  pas  of  White's,  is  worthy 
the  decline  of  oar  empire,  or  com- 
nxmwealtb^  which  yoa  please.  The 
yoang  men  of  the  age  lose  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty  thonsand  pounds  in  an 
evening  there.  Lord  Stavordale,  not 
one^and-twenty,  lost  ii,ooo^  tiiere 
last  Tnesday,  bat  recovered  it  by 
one  great  hand  at  hazard.  He 
swore  a  great  oath,  "Kow,  if  I 
had  been  playing  deep,  I  mig^ht 
have  won  millions.''  His  coasin, 
Charles  Fox,  shines  equally  there 
and  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 
He  was  twenty -one  yesterday 
se'nnigbi,  and  is  abeady  one  of  oar 
best  apeakers.  Yesterday  he  was 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 
'The  play/  remarks  Mr.  Timbs, 
'  was  certainly  high— only  for  rou- 
leans  of  soZ.  each,  and  generally 
there  was  lo^oooZ.  in  specie  on  the 
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table.  The  gamesters  began  by 
palling  off  their  embroidered  dothea, 
and  put  on  frieze  greatcoats,  or 
tamed  their  coats  inside  outwards 
for  luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of 
leather  (such  as  are  worn  by  foot- 
men when  they  clean  the  knives)  to 
save  then:  laced  ruffles;  and  to 
guard  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and 
to  prevent  tumbling  their  hair,  woce 
hi^-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad 
bnms,  and  adorned  with  flowers 
and  ribbons ;  masks  to  conceal  their 
emotions  when  they  played  at 
quinz.  Each  gamester  had  a  small, 
neat  stand  by  him,  to  hold  his  tea, 
or  a  wooden  bowl,  with  an  edge  of 
ormulu,  to  hold  the  rouleaus.' 

'  Almack's  was  subsequently 
Gooeetree's.  In  the  year  1780,  Pitt 
was  then  an  habitual  frequenter* 
and  here  his  personal  adnerents 
mustered  strongly.'  Pitt  entered 
into  the  gaming  at  Gooeetree's  with- 
out reservation;  his  friend  Wilber- 
force,  after  a  very  slight  experience 
of  the  losses  and  guns  of  the  faro- 
table,  soon  bade  adieu  to  such  vain 
pursuits. 

Almack's  Assembly  Booms  were 
opened  the  year  after  the  Club  just 
adverted  to— that  is,  in  1765— in 
King  Street,  Si  James's.  Here, '  in 
three  very  elegant  new-built  rooms,' 
as  Gilly  Williams  records,  in  a  letter 
to  George  Selwyn, '  there  was  opened 
a  ten-guinea  subscription,  for  which 
you  have  a  ball  ana  supper  once  a 
week  for  ten  weeks.  You  may 
imagine  by  the  sum  the  company  is 
chosen;  though,  refined  as  it  is,  it 
will  be  scarce  able  to  put  old  Soho 
(^bB.  Comeby*s)  out  of  countenance. 
The  men's  tickets  are  not  transfer- 
ase, so,  if  the  ladies  do  not  like  us, 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing us,  but  must  see  the  same  per- 
sons for  ever.'  And  again:  'Our 
female  Almack's  flourishes  beyond 
description.  Almack's  Scotch  face, 
in  a  bag-wig,  waiting  at  supper, 
would  divert  you,  as  would  his  lady, 
in  a  sack,  making  tea  and  curtsey- 
ing to  the  duchesses.'  This  assem- 
bly is  characterized  hj  Walpole, 
five  years  after,  as  '  a  Club  of  both 
sexes,'  of  which  the  foundresses  were 
Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Lady  Pembroke,  Mrs. 
Meynell,  Lady  Molyneux,  Miss  Pel- 
hBm^  and  Wsa  lAoj±  And  the 
a  E 
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Teieraii  Horaoe  proceedB  to  confess, 
with  a  blushing  candour,  that  he 
was  weak  enough  to  be  of  them, 
choosing  rather  to  be  idle  than 
morose.  'I  can  go,'  says  he,  'to  a 
young  supper  witiiout  forgetting 
how  much  sand  is  run  out  of  the 
hour-glass/ 

The  Sociely,  everybody  knows, 
was  tolerably  ezolusiye.  'Ladies 
Bochford,  Hurington,  and  Holder- 
ness  were  black-balled,  as  was  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  was  subse- 
Quently  admitted/  Flay  here  was 
aeep ;  scores  were  ruined,  and  units 
amassed  large  fortunes  on  the  down- 
fall of  their  friends. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Al- 
mack's  was,  on  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Gronow, '  the  seventh  heaven 
of  the  ftshionable  world.'  'Many 
diplomatic  arts,  much  finesse,  and  a 
host  of  intrigues,  were  set  in  motion 
to  get  an  invitation  to  Almack's. 
Very  often  persons,  whose  rank  and 
fortunes  entitled  them  to  the  entrie 
any  where,  were  excluded  by  the 
cliqueism  of  the  lady  patronesses; 
for  the  female  government  of  Al- 
mack's was  a  pure  despotism,  and 
subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  despotic 
rule:  it  is  needless  to  add  that,  like 
every  other  despotism,  it  x^as  not 
innocent  of  abuses.  The  fisdr  ladies 
who  ruled  supreme  over  this  little 
dancing  and  gossiping  world,  issued 
a  solemn  prodamation,  that  no  gen- 
tleman should  appear  at  the  assem- 
blies without  bemg  dressed  in  knee- 
breeches,  white  cravat,  and  chapeau 
Tmu,  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  about  to  ascend  the 
staircase  of  the  ball-room  dressed  in 
black  trousers,  when  the  vigilant 
Mrs.  Willis,  the  guardian  of  the  es- 
tablishment, stepped  forward,  and 
said,  "Your  Grace  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  trousers;"  whereupon  the 
Duke,  who  had  a  great  respect  for 
orders  and  regulations,  quietly 
walked  away.' 

The  rooms,  called  now  almost 
exclusively  Willis's  Booms,  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  let  for  balls, 
concerts,  public  meetings,  and  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  The 'Quar- 
terly Beview '  nas  seen  in  the  deoline 
of  Almack's  the  dying  out  of  that 
feeling  of  exclusiveness  which  for- 
merly reigned  in  London  society. 


'In  1831  was  published ''Abnack's,' 
a  novel,  m  which  the  leaden  of 
fiashion  were  sketched  with  much 
freedom^  ac^  identified  in  a  "  Key  to 
Almack's,"  by  Benjamin  DjsbmIL' 
But  the  allusioDB  to  Ahna^  in 
polite  fiction  are,  as  all  our  readezs 
m^  know,  well  nigh  innnmemble. 
Brookes's  Club  was  originally  a 
gaming  Club,  'farmed  at  first  by 
Almack,'  then  taken  by  Brookes,  a 
wine-merchant  and  money-lender, 
described  by  Tickell  as^ 

•  Uberal  BvookM^  vboae  qiecnlatlte  akUl 
U  htfty  credit,  «nd  a  diitont  blU ; 
Who.  nursed  In  Clabs,  diadidns  a  voicir  trade, 
Esolts  to  trns^  and  blnshes  to  ba  paid.' 

The  Club  was  removed  in  1778 
from  Pall  Mali  to  St  James's  Stiek, 
but  it  did  not  answer  well  eooajgfa 
to  prevent  Mr.  Brookes  firom  dyug 
poor  about  four  years  after.  The 
list  of  members  of  this  Club  is  a 
brilliant  one,  and  is  graced  by  the 
names  of  Sir  Jodina  Beynolds, 
Burke,  Garrick,  Hume,  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Gibbon,  Sheridan,  and  Wilber- 
force.  Tickell,  in  'Lines  from  the 
Hon.  Charles  Fox  to  the  Hon.  John 
Townshend,  cruising/  thus  invites 
Townshend  to  share  in  the  pleasant 
dissipations  of  the  dab  :— 

*Soon  «•  to  Brookea't  thenoe  thy  fwtstcpt 


What  gratolattoDa  thy  approach  attendl 

See  Gibbon  tap  hia  box— ao^ldons  flgo. 

That  clastic  «omplUneDt  and  erU  combine. 

Sec  Beancleric's  cheek,  a  tinge  of  red  surprlsr, 

And  friendship  gives  what  cruel  health  denio. 

lo^Mrtant  Towndiead  I  what  can  thee  with- 
stand? 

The  Ungexing  Mack  bsU  lagi  in  Boothby'i 
band. 

Even  Diaper  diedka  the  sentimental  sigh ; 

And  Smith,  ;withoot  an  oath,  suspends  the 
die.' 

Endless  would  be  thie  record  of 
memorable  saying  and  doings  that 
gather  around  this  Club,  if  we  had 
room  to  indulge  in  anything  like  an 
enumeration.  Here  is  at  least  an 
epigram  of  Sheridan's,  whose  gen* 
tfemanly  friend,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  an  habituS  of  Brookes's.  Whit- 
bread,  the  great  brewer,  was  com- 
plaining at  the  Club  of  tJie  conduct 
of  ministers  in  levying  a  war-tax  on 
malt,  and  he  had  enlisted  the  ^- 
pathy  of  the  entire  company.  Sheri- 
dan attempted  consolation  by  in- 
diting upon  the  back  of  a  letter. 
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\7hich  he  handed  to  Whitbxead.  the 
toUowing  lines: — 

•They've  ralnd  the  prloe  of  tablt  drink} 
WhAt  ift  the  reaeoD,  do  yoa  think  f 
llM  tB  OB  maU  '•  the  eente;  I  heer,^ 
Bat  whAi  hat  Mott  to  do  with  ewrf 

Fox,  whether  at  Brookes's  or  else- 
wheie,  iTas  a  desperate  gamester; 
and  Lord  Tankerville  assured  Mr. 
Boeers  that  Fox  onoe  played  cards 
with  Fitzpatrick  at  Brookes's  from 
ten  o'clock  at  mght  till  near  six 
o'clo^  the  next  afternoon,  a  waiter 
standmg  l^  to  tell  them '  whose  deal 
it  was/  they  being  too  sleepy  to 
know.  Fox  once  won  about  eight 
thoosand  pounds,  and  one  of  his 
tiond-oreditora,  who  soon  heard  of 
hk  good  luck,  presented  himself  and 
asked  for  payment  'Impossiblei 
car/  replied  Fox;  'I must  nrst dis- 
charge my  debts  of  honour/  The 
bond-creditor  remonstrated.  '  Well, 
sir,  give  me  your  bond/  It  was  de- 
Uyered  to  Fox,  who  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  'Now, 
sir/  said  Fox, '  my  debt  to  you  is  a 
debt  of  honour/  and  immediately 
paid  him. 

The  manoBUTre  by  which  Sheri- 
dan, in  collusion  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was,  after  being  black-balled 
by  George  Selwyn  and  Lord  Bess- 
borough,  at  length  admitted  of 
Brookes's,  is  a  little  history,  of  which 
one  yersion  or  other— for  details  vary 
and  are  hard  to  fix— is  known  to 
most  people.  Equally  familiar,  and 
equally  yarying  in  details,  is  the 
story  of  the  admission  of  '  Fighting 
Fitzgerald;'  but  this  story  has  lately 
been  cruelly  questioned  by  the  scep- 
tics of  the '  AtbencBum.'  According 
to  the  received  legend,  'Admiral 
Keith  Stewart  proposed  Fitzgerald 
as  a  member  of  Brookes's  Club,  be- 
cause he  knew  such  a  candidate 
would  not  be  elected.  All  the  balls 
in  the  ballot-box  proved  to  be  black ; 
but  Admiral  Stewart  is  represented 
as  stooping  to  a  folsehood  through 
fear  of  the  great  bully  and  duellist, 
and  sending  him  a  message  that,  as 
there  was  one  black  ball  against 
him,  he  was  not  elected.  Fitzgerald 
affected  to  suppose  that  an  error 
had  occurred,  and  refused  to  believe 
otherwise,  when  successive  messages 
reached  him  that  ttoo,  asxd,  finally. 


a  totality  of  black  balls  had  rejected 
hiscandidateship.  Fitzgerald,  prince 
of  ruffians,  rushed  into  the  club- 
room,  asked  each  gentleman  there  if 
he  had  voted  against  him,  and  we 
[*Athenseum/  March  3,  1866]  are 
required  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
nool^  men  in  the  land  told  a  lie, 
and  answered  "No I"  out  of  fear 
of  a  man  whom,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  a  seat  as  if  he  were  a 
member,  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  aud  against  whose 
future  attempts  to  enter  they  pro- 
vided stringent  means !  The  whole 
story  is  incredible.' 

Arthur's  Club,  established  more 
than  a  century  since,  is  another  of 
kindred  character.    It  was  located 
in  St  James's  Street,  and  named 
after  'Mr.  Arthur,  the  master  of 
Whito*s    Chocolate-House  in    the 
same  street'    He  died  in  1761,  and 
the  establishment  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Mackreth,  who  had 
married  Arthurs  only  child.    Mack- 
reth had  the  honour  of  representing 
Castle   Bising  in  parliament,  and 
afterwards  acnieved  the  distiaction 
of  knighthood.    White's  Club,  ori- 
ginally established  as  White's  Choco- 
late-House, on  the  west  side  of  St. 
James's  Street,  dates  &om  1698,  and 
in  1733  was  kept  by  Mr.  Arthur, 
mentioned  above.    On  the  a8th  of 
April  of  this  year  the  house  was 
consumed  by  fire,  when  young  Ar- 
thur's wife  distinguished  herself  by 
leaping  out  of  a  second-floor  window 
upon  a  feather  bed,  without  sustain- 
ing material  injury.    Hogarth  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  this  fire  to  give 
Mat  to  some  of  the  plates  of  his 
'  Rake's  Progress/ ..  Wnite's  enjoyed 
rather  an  evil  reputation.    Early  in 
ite  history  dashing  highwaymen  had 
there    sipped   their    chocolate  or 
thrown  their  main,  before  proceed- 
ing to  exorcise  the  more  technical 
branch  of  their  profession  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath.    And  later,  when  from 
an  open  chocolate-house  it  had  be- 
oome  a  club-house,  it  was  notorious 
for  ite  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
most  reckless  play.    '  I  have  heard/ 
says  Swift,  'that  the  late  Eaxl  of 
Oxford,  in  the  time  of  his  ministry, 
never  passed  by  White's  Chocolate- 
House  (the  common  rendezvous  of 
infamous  sharpexs  and  noble  cullies) 
ana 
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without  bestowing  a  curse  upon  tbat 
famous  Academy  as  the  bono  of  half 
the  English  nobility.' 
'  CJolley  Gibber/  to  quote  Davies's 

*  Life  of  Garrick/ '  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Club  at 
AVhite's;  and  so,  I  suppose,  mi^ht 
any  other  man  who  wore  good  clothes 
and  paid  his  money  when  he  lost  it 
But  on  what  terms  did  Gibber  live 
with  this  society  ?  Why,  he  feasted 
most  sumptuously,  as  I  baye  heard 
his  friend  Victor  say,  with  an  air  of 
triumphant  exultation,  with  Mr. 
Arthur  and  his  wife,  and  gave  a 
trifle  for  his  dinner.  After  he  had 
dined,  when  the  club-room  door  was 
opened,  and  the  Laureate  was  in- 
troduced, he  was  saluted  with  loud 
and  joyous  acclamations  of  **  0  King 
Cole!  Come  in.  King  Cole!"  and 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  ICing  Colley !" 
And  this  kind  of  gratulation,  Mr. 
Victor  thought,  was  very  gracious 
and  very  honourable.* 

Bets  were  made  at  White's  on  the 
most  trivial  or  the  most  momentous 
of  events— which  out  of  two  ladies 
would  first  present  her  husband 
with  an  heir,  or  leave  him  a  widower, 
and  upon  the  contingency  of  the 
said  widower  marrying  again. 

'One  of  the  youth  at  White's,' 
Walpole  informs  Maun,  '  has  com- 
mitted a  murder,  and  intends  to 
repeat  it.  He  betted  1500^.  that  a 
man  could  live  twelve  hours  under 
water;  hired  a  desperate  fellow, 
sunk  him  in  a  ship,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, and  both  ship  and  man  have 
not  appeared  since.  Another  man 
and  sliip  are  to  be  tried  for  their 
lives,  instead  of  Mr.  Blake^  the  as- 
sassin.'       . 

Walpole  found  at  White's  a  very 
remarkable  entry  in  their  wager- 
book,  wliich  is  still  preserved.  'Lord 
Mountford  bets  Sir  John  Bland 
twenty  guineas  that  Nash  outlives 
Cibber.'    '  How  odd,'  says  Walpole, 

*  tliatthese  two  old  creatures,  selected 
for  their  antiquities,  should  live  to 
see  both  their  wagerers  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives !  Cibber  is  within 
a  few  days  of  eighty-four,  still 
hearty,  and  clear,  and  well.  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so 
well.  "  Faith,"  said  he,  "  it  is  very 
well  that  I  look  at  all." '  As  it 
tamed  out,  the  bet  trould  have  been 


in  Mountford's  favour.  Cibber  died 
in  1757,  while  Nash  lived  till  tho 
year  1761. 

A  man  dropped  down  at  the  door 
of  White's :  ho  was  carried  into  the 
house.  Was  he  dead  or  not?  The 
odds  were  immediately  given  and 
taken  for  and  against  It  was  pro- 
posed to  bleed  him.  Those  who  bad 
taken  the  odds  the  man  was  dead 
protested  that  the  use  of  a  lancet 
would  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet^ 

Walpole  gives  some  of  these  nar- 
ratives as  good  stories  'made  on 
White's.'  A  parson  coming  into  the 
Club  on  the  morning  of  ttie  earth- 
quake of  1750,  and  hearing  bets  laid 
whether  tho  shock  was  caused  by  an 
earthquake  or  by  blowing-up  of 
powder-mills,  went  away  in  horror, 
protesting  they  were  such  an  im- 

?}ious  set  that  he  believed  that  if  tho 
ast  trump  were  to  sound  they  would 
bet  puppet-show  against  judgment 
But  the  Club  is  now,  as,  happily, 
most  modem  institutions  are,  com- 
paratively in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
•Boodle's  Club,  originally  the 
*'Savoir  vivre,"  which,'  says  Mr. 
Timbs,  *  with  Brookes's  and  White's, 
forms  a  trio  of  nearly  coeval  date, 
and  each  of  which  takes  the  present 
name  of  its  founder,  is  No.  28,  St 
James's  Street  In  its  early  records 
it  was  noted  for  its  costly  gaieties, 
and  the  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  1773 "  commemo- 
rates its  epicurism : 

«  For  what  is  Natare  i  Ring  h«r  dL-mgea  ronnd. 
Her  thrc«  flat  notea  are  water,  ptonta,  aoi 

ground; 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet,  fpll«  of  aU  yotir  cbf  ter, 
Hie  tedious  chime  la  stiU  ground,  planta.  ar.J 

water; 
Lo,  when  some  John  his  doll  Inyentloii  ncka. 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners  or  Alraack*«» 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  ejn, 
lluree  roasted  geese,  three  buttcred/ipple  pitf^.** 

'  Boodle's  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
oounby  gentlemen,  whose  status 
has  been  thus  satirically  'insinuated 
by  a  contemporary.  "Every  Sir 
John  belongs  to  Boodle's,  as  you 
may  see,  for  when  a  waiter  oomcs 
into  the  room  and  says  to  some  aged 
student  of  tiie  *  Morning  Heiakl,' 
'Sir  John,  your  servant  is  oome,' 
every  head  is  mechauieally  throvn 
up  in  answer  to  the  address.*  * 

Captain  Gronow  relates  that  somt 
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genilemea  of  both  White's  and 
Brookes's  had  on  one  occasion  the 
hononr  to  dine  with  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. Compassionating  the  mem* 
bers  of  these  clubs  for  the  monotony 
of  their  fare  at  dinner,  his  Boyal 
Highness  summoned  his  cook,  Wa- 
tier,  on  the  spot,  to  aak  him  if  he 
would  take  a  house  and  organise  a 
dinner  Club.  Watier  assented,  and 
hence  the  dub  which  bore  his 
name.  Macao  was  played  at  Watier^s 
to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  '  the  Club/ 
according  to  Mr.  Baikes,  'did  not 
endure  for  twelve  years  altogether: 
the  pace  wos  too  quick  to  last;  it 
died  a  natural  death  in  18x9  from 
the  paralysed  state  of  its  members; 
the  house  was  then  taken  by  a  set 
of  blacklegs,  who  instituted  a  com- 
mon bank  for  gambling.  To  fonn 
an  idea  of  the  ruin  produced  by  this 
short-lived  establishment  among 
men  whom  I  have  so  intimately 
known,  a  cursory  glance  to  the  past 
suggests  a  melancholy  list,  which 
only  forms  a  part  of  its  deplorable 
results.  None  of  the  dead  reached 
the  average  age  of  man. 

'  One  evening  at  the  Macao  table, 
when  the  pl&j  was  very  deep,  Brum- 
mell,  having  lost  a  considerable 
stake,  affected,  in  his  farcical  way^ 
a  very  tragic  air,  and  cried  out, 
"  Waiter,  bnng  me  a  flat  candlestick 
and  a  pistol!"  Upon  which  Bligh 
(a  notorious  madman,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  Watier's),  who  was  sit- 
ting opposite  to  him,  calmly  pro- 
dneed  two  loaded  pistols  from  his 
eoatrpoeket,  which  ho  placed  on  the 
table,  and  said,  "Mr.  Brummell,  if 
you  are  really  desirous  to  put  a 
period  to  your  existence,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  offer  you  the 
means,  without  troubling  the  waiter." 
The  effect  upon  those  present  may 
easfly  be  imagined,  at  finding  them- 
selves  in  the  company  of  a  known 
madman  who  had  loaded  weapons 
about  him.^ 

Grockford*8  Club,  also  noted  for 
its  devotion  to  play,  was  instituted 
in  x827»  in  the  house  No.  20*  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  James's  Street 
Crockford  had  begun  life  with  a 
fish-basket,  and  ended  with  the 
'  most  colossal  fortune  that  was  ever 
made  by  play.  He  began,'  accord- 
ing to  the '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  *  by 


taking  Watiei^s  old  dnb-honse,  in 
partnership  with  a  man  named 
Taylor.  They  set  up  a  hazard- 
bank,  and  won  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  quarrelled  and  separated  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Taylor  con- 
tinued where  he  was,  had  a  bad 
year,  and  Med.  Crockford  re- 
moved to  St  James's  Street,  had  a 
good  year,  and  immediately  set 
about  building  the  magnificent  club- 
house which  bears  his  name.  It 
rose  like  a  creation  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  the  genii  themselves  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  the  beauty  of 
the  internal  decoration,  or  furnished 
a  more  accomplished  mattre  dPhotd 
than  Ude.  To  make  the  company 
as  select  as  possible,  the  establish- 
ment was  regularly  organised  as  a 
Club,  and  the  election  of  members 
vested  in  a  conmuttee.  "Crock- 
ford's"  became  the  rage,  and  the 
Totaricb  of  fashion,  whether  they 
liked  play  or  not,  hastened  to  enrol 
themselTes,  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  an  original  member,  though 
(unlike  Blucher,  who  repeatedly  lost 
everything  he  had  at  play)  the  Great 
Captain  was  never  known  to  play 
deep  at  any  game  but  war  or  poli- 
tics. Card-tables  were  regularly 
P|laced,  and  whist  was  played  occa- 
sionally ;  but  the  aim,  end,  and  final 
cause  of  the  whole,  was  the  hazard- 
bank,  at  which  the  proprietor  took 
his  m'ghtly  stand,  prepai-ed  for  all 
comers.  Le  Wdtington  dcs  Joueurs 
lost  33,000?.  at  a  sitting,  beginning 
at  twelve  at  night  and  ending  at 
seven  the  following  evem'ng.  He 
and  three  other  noblemen  could  not 
have  lost  less,  sooner  or  later,  than 
100,000/.  apiece.  Others  lost  in 
projportion  (or  out  of  proportion)  to 
tiieir  means ;  but  we  leave  it  to  less- 
occupied  moralists  and  better  cal- 
culators to  say  how  many  mined 
families  went  to  make  Mr.  Crockford 
a  millionaire,  for  a  millionaire  he 
was  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term,  after  making  the  lai^est  pos- 
sible allowance  for  bad  debts.  A 
vast  sum,  perhaps  half  a  million, 
was  sometimes  due  to  him;  but  as 
he  won,  all  his  debtors  were  able  to 
raise,  and  easy  credit  was  the  most 
fatal  of  his  lures.  He  retired  in 
1840,  much  as  an  Indian  chief  re- 
tires from  a  hunting  oountiy  when 
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there  is  not  game  enough  left  for 
histiihe.' 

Theodore  Hook,  whom,  as  a  Clnb- 
man,  we  may  have  occasion  again 
to  notice,  was  accustomed  to  fre- 
quent Grockford's,  where  play  did 
not  begin  tilllate.  He  would  often* 
after  going  the  round  of  the  Clubs, 
wind  up  with  'half  an  hour'  at 
Grockfora'a  In  order  to  avoid  the 
night  air,  against  which  he  had  been 
cautioned  by  his  medical  attendant, 
he  was  accustomed  not  to  leave  the 
gaming-house  for  Fulham,  where 


he  resided,  till  about  four  or  Atc 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  After 
Crockford's  death,  the  club-hoiue 
was  sold  by  his  executors  for  2900^, 
held  on  lease,  of  which  thirty-two 
years  were  unexpired,  subject  to  a 
yearlvrentof  1400Z.  It  is  said  tiiat 
the  aeoorations  alone  cost  94,000!. 
The  interior  was  redecorated  in 
1849,  and  opened  for  theMiJitaiy, 
Naval,  and  Ck>unty  Service  Club, 
but  was  closed  again  in  1851*  It 
has  been  for  several  years  a  oining* 
house— the '  Wellington.' 


AETISTff  NOTES  FBOM  CHOICE  PICTUEES. 
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IN  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sheep- 
shanks Collection  this  picture 
is  entitled  'Florizel  and  Perdita/ 
But  Leslie  himself  called  it  simply 
'Perdita'— nothing  more:  and  the 
painter  may  be  supposed  to  have 
known  the  purpose  of  his  picture 
better  than tne  catalo^emaker.  I, 
for  one,  should  certamly  leave  the 
matter  to  him  in  every  case.  In  the 
present  instance  the  catalogue- 
maker's  alteration  is  assuredly  not 
an  improvement,  but  very  much  the 
opposite.  Perdita  is  not  merely  the 
prmcipal  figure  of  the  composition 
but  the  whole  interest  of  it  is  cen- 
tred on  her.  The  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes,  ^e  is  yet  under 
eclipse.  The  painter  has  set  him- 
self to  shadow  forth  the  two  phases 
of  her  existence—the  visible  sem- 
blance, the  veiled  reality.  Seeming 
but  a  shepherd's,  she  is  truly  a 
king's  daughter. 

*  ThlB  is  the  prettieBt  low-bom  laoB  that  erer 
Ban  on  the  greeD-swanl ;  nothing  she  does  or 


Bat  Bmecks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place.' 

Florizel  is  in  the  picture :  but  so  is 
Dorcas,  so  are  Polixenes  and  Ca- 
millo.  They  are  there  as  the  flowers 
are  there:  the  story  would  be  in- 
complete without  them.  It  is  Per- 
dita who  makes  the  picture,  and  the 
painter  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  entitled  it '  Perdita.' 

But  the  catalogue-maker  has  done 
Leslie  a  further  involuntaiy  injus- 


tioe,  and  is  likely  to  mislead  tiie 
visitor,  by  quoting,  as  the  motive  of 
the  painting,  the  line 


*0!  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted,  thoa  letf  at  m 
Fh»n  Dis's  waggon    .... 

....   thcaellack. 
To  make  yon  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  fiieod. 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er.' 

*  IFtnter's  nOtf,'  Act  lY.,  Scene  3. 

Looking  at  the  arrangement  of 
the  picture  and  the  action  of  the 
several  personages,  and  espeoiaUy 
of  Perdita,  the  spectator  wno  had 
only  these  lines  in  the  catalogue  to 
guide  him,  must  have  a  wondrously 
keen  perception  if  he  could  disoem 
the  appropriateness  of  the  painter*6 
treatment  of  his  subject,  or  appre- 
ciate the  subtler  touches  of  his 
genius.  The  passage  which  Leslie 
had  in  his  mind,  and  that  which  be 
quoted  for  the  Academy  Catalogue, 
occurs  earlier  in  the  scene,  and  rSers 
to  an  antecedent  circumstance,  9sA 
quite  another  turn  of  thought :  it  is 
that  where,  welcoming  the  guests, 
she  presents  them  with  floweca— 
she  is  holding  the  marigold  between 
her  fingers— her  mindf  the  while 
running  into  dreamy  musings  :— 

« Here's  flowers  for  yon ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  saTory,  mai:}oram ; 
Tha  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  withthesn^ 
And  with  him  rises  weeping:  these  snflBwns 
Of  middle  Bommer,  and,  I  think,  th^  an  gl^ 
To  men  of  middle  age:  you  are  vciy  wthanw  * 

Pictures  of  the  order  of  Uiat  now 
before  us  may  be  arrasged  under 


^  ^  -  /"^^t^fAS.  Sm. 


From  the  I'aiatmg  bj  0.  li.  Leslie.] 
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two  broad  divisions :  those  in  which 
the  painter  inTonts  his  story ;  and 
those  in  which  he  deiiTes  it  twni 
the  pages  of  the  poet  or  novelist 
Hogarth  or  Willde  may  stand  as  the 
^pe  of  the  painters  who  invent, 
LeiBlie  of  those  who  borrow  their 
topica  It  is  not  often  that  an  artist 
adopts  indifferently  either  method. 
Mnlready  has,  however,  done  so, 
and  done  so  sncoessfally.  Scarcely 
an  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  cited  where  Leslie  has  not  chosen 
his  text  from  some  fiunons  writer. 
Even  pictures  like  his '  May  Day  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,'  or  the 
•  Fairlop  Fair/  would  hardly  on  ex- 
amination be  pronounced  excep- 
tions. That  which  looks  most 
strictly  an  original  subject,  '  Who 
am  this  be  from?*  (No.  iia  in  the 
Sheepshanks  Ck>ll6ction)  has  so 
much  the  air  of  a  passage  from  an 
essayist  that  on  seeing  it  you  invo- 
luntarily try  to  recollect  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  'Tatler'  or  'Speo- 
tator.' 

This  practice  of  borrowing  the  in- 
cident of  a  picture  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  the  result  of  de- 
ficiency of  imagination  or  want  of 
originality,  and  as  stamping  the 
work  therefore  with  a  mark  of  infe- 
riorify.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  certain  native  imptdse  or  inventive 
talent  is  required  m  order  to  devise 
an  original  theme  for  a  picture,  and 
that  the  same  talent  is  not  called 
into  exercise  when  a  subject  is  taken 
ready-made  from  a  book.  If  the 
subject  so  taken  is  described  in  de- 
tail and  followed  implicitly  there 
may  indeed  be  little  more  invention 
required  in  representing  it  than  in  a 
piece  of  mechanical  copying.  But 
this  is  not  the  procedure  of  the  true 
artist  He  goes  to  his  author  for 
suggestion  rather  than  for  informar 
tion,  and  embodies  in  form  and 
colour  just  those  fugitive  hmts 
which  to  the  ordinary  reader  convey 
the  least  definite  impression. 

And  if  this  latter  kind  of  painting 
should  on  analysis  be  found  to  fall 
short  in  some  measure  in  its  claims 
on  the  imaginative  faculty  as  com- 
pared with  tho  former,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  makes  greater  de- 
mands on  the  artist's  acquired  know- 
ledge and  tact    The  spectator,  if 


the  subject  be  taken  fhxm  a  familiar 
passage  in  some  favourite  author, 
has  a  notion  of  his  own  respecting 
it,  which  he  by  no  means  wishes  to 
undo,  and  is  not  very  ready  to 
exchange  fbr  another's.  If  the 
painters  conception  accords  with 
that  he  has  formed,  well:  the 
painter  is  a  man  of  taste  and  shall 
have  his  verdict  If  not,  the  painter 
— however  great  he  may  be  in  other 
works— has  blundered  now.  ^uis 
not  the  Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew. 
Tennyson  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  such  a  Mariana.  Mulready's  fine 
lady  is  not  the  homely  Deborah  of 
Goldsmith's  'Yicar;'  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  cycle  of  memories. 
But  whatever  be  the  exact  degree 
of  merit  assignable  to  the  respective 
classes  of  productions,  we  must  be 
cautious  in  denying  the  possession 
of  original  power  to  either.  Else  we 
might  find  ourselves  landed  on  very 
untenable  ground.    Even  the  very 

Slay  from  which  Leslie  has  drawn 
le  inspiration  for  the  picture  before 
us  would  have  to  be  deposed  from 
its  acknowledged  rank;  for  Shak- 
speare, in  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  has 
followed  pretty  closely  the  plot  of 
Boberfc  Greene's  forgotten  novel 
'  Pandosto.'  And  did  not  Tennyson 
find  both  title  and  suggestion  of  his 
'  Moated  Grange,'  and  catch  its 
mournful  tone,  finun  the  fiunous 
passage  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,' 
where  our  great  dramatist  tells  that 
'at  the  moated  grange  resides  the 
dejected  Mariana?' 

In  truth  nearly  all  depends  on 
how  the  purpose  is  effected;  in 
otiier  words,  on  the  genius  of  the 
artist  The  illustration  of  the  idea 
of  a  great  poet  by  a  man  of  mediocre 
abih^  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  A 
living  embodiment  of  the  same  idea 
by  a  man  of  congenial  mind  adds  a 
new  value  to  it  And  it  is  the  in- 
trinsio  quality  of  Leslie's  genius 
that  he  always  seizes  the  inner 
spirit,  and  renders  palpable  the 
special  flavour  and  subtlest  essence 
of  his  author's  conception.  This, 
and  his  clear,  keen  appreciation  of 
character,  are  the  distinctive  mental 
qualities  of  his  works.  His  range 
of  perception  was  limited.  He  could 
not  grasp  the  sublime;  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  fiurcicaL  But  no 
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man  had  ft  truer  aenae  of  quiet 
hnmonr,  none  a  more  hearty  love 
of  whatever  waa  gentle  and  gene- 
rona  and  beauUfal.  And  within 
his  limits  his  sympathies  were  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive.  His  tastes 
were  more  literary  than  is  common 
among  artists.  He  read  and  illus- 
trated with  equal  gem'ality  the 
works  of  Shakfipeare  and  Moli^re, 
of  Fielding  and  Cervantes,  Smollett 
and  Goldsmith,  of  Addison  and 
Sterne.  And  if  you  had  not  his 
delightful  'Autobiography'  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  fact,  you  could  have 
little  doubt,  after  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  his  pictures,  that  he 
had  read  and  enjoyed  the  authors 
he  illustrated,  and  did  not  merely 
turn  over  their  pages  to  find  suIh 
jects  for  his  peueiL  This  it  was 
that  made  him,  what  all  who  have 
really  studied  his  pictures,  along 
with  those  of  his  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  line,  will  readily  idlow 
him  to  be,  the  greatest  illustrativQ 
painter  of  the  English  School. 

For  the  realization  of  a  certain 
range  of  Shaksperian  imaginings  his 
pencil  was  eminently  fitted.  With 
numour  he  had  polish.  His  sense 
of  beauty  was  innate  and  his  taste 
perfect.  In  all  he  touched  are  pas- 
sages of  genuine  feeling  and  fioished 
grace.  He  knew  perfectly  how  to 
blend  poetry  with  reality. 

Among  the  most  marvellous  of 
even  Shakspeare's  wonderfid  crea- 
tions are  nis  female  charactonEL 
Numeroua  as  they  are  each  has  a 
distinct  individuality ;  each  is  tame 
to  nature,  or  what  we  feel  to  be 
possible  in  nature ;  and  each  is  the 
type  of  a  class.  No  writer  has  con- 
ceived so  wide  a  variety,  each  in 
her  way  an  almost  faultless  ex- 
ample of  the  imion  of  excellence 
in  mind  and  person.  And  of  idl  of 
them  surely  Perdita  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  Not  much  is  seen  of  her, 
but  nothing  she  does  and  not  a 
syllable  that  she  utters  is  out  of 
keeping  with  her  position,  or  con- 
tradicts the  simplialy  and  purify  of 
her  nature.  Even  a  stranger  pro- 
nounces her  at  firstsight '  the  rarest 
of  all  women;' 

•The  most  peeriflia  pleoe  of  eartfa.  I  thlDl^ 
TliAt«'er  the  ran  ihom  bright  oo.' 


Whilst  the  enraptured  Fk»UDel  da- 
dares 

*Wh«te1eryoado 
sun  betten  vbAt  Is  doua    Whoa  yoa  ipeal; 

iweet, 
rd  have  jcm  do  it  ever   .... 
....    When  yoa  do  danoe;  I  wish  yea 
A  wave  o'  the  lea,  that  yoa  might  ever  do 
Nolhbig  bat  that' 

It  was  no  light  task  Leslie  under- 
took in  giving  visible  form  to  so 
exquisite  a  creature;  and  he  was 
evidently  conscious  of  the  difScully, 
and  put  forth  all  hia  powers.  He 
has  painted  many  beautiful  women, 
but  this  is  the  loveliest  of  alL  Even 
onr  artist^  who  is  so  skilful  in  ren- 
dering female  beauty,  has  not  ex- 
preBsed  fully  her  exquisite  grace  and 
delicacy.  Tet  Leslie^  whilst  he  has 
endowed  her  with  the  rarest  love- 
liness^ has  preserved  her  proper 
personality.  She  is  the  Perdiia  of 
Shakspeare,  as  rich  in  worth  as 
beauty.  Sweet  as  is  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  there  is  y^  an 
air  of  tender  sadness  in  it  that  teUs 
at  once  of  the  depth  of  her  affection, 
and  the  forebodmg  that  some  evil 
is  impending  which  must  shortly 
blight  it  Leslie  is  not  often  pa- 
thetic, but  there  is  true  pathos  here. 
Curiously  enough,  this  sad  expraa- 
sion  in  Perdita's  fiboe  is  what  seems 
first  to  arrest  the  attention  of  most 
casual  observers.  Stand  by  the  pic- 
ture awhile  on  a  public  day,  and 
you  will  hear,  as  group  after  group 
clusters  round  it,  the  inquiry '  What 
is  the  story?  constanUy  repeated, 
and  as  constantly  the  ready  answer, 
'  Disappointed  Love.'  But  it  needs 
only  a  moment's  steady  gaze  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
disappointment  in  that  gentle  face. 
There  is  deep  feeling,  sadness  yerg- 
ing  on  tears,  but  it  is  the  sadness  due 
to  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  mys- 
tery ;  to  the  feeling  that  the  present 
is  but  a  blissful  dream  from  which 
there  must  soon  be  a  dreary  awaken- 
ing.   'Tis  but  just  now  she  has  said 

«0bnt,eir. 
Tour  reeolvlkm  eamiot  hold, « hen  'Os 
Oppos'd,  aa  it  nrast  be,bgrthe  power  o'  the  Jdag; 
One  of  these  two  most  be  neoeeelUei^ 
Which  then  wIU  ^eak;  that  yoa  mast  cbaoge 

this  parpoee. 
Or  I  mjr  life.' 

Let  us  look  now  for  a  moment  at 
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the  pieiiiie  as  a  piotoxe.  It  is  bat 
of  smiJl  dimeiiBioiis— Leslie  seldom 
employed  a  large  canTas— low  in 
ooloiir»  quiet  in  tone;  altogether 
tempeiate  and  singolarly  nnobtra« 
siye.  Originalhr  there  was  peroe]i- 
table  in  itsomeuiing  of  that  'ohalki- 
oess'  which  was  charged  with  jus- 
tice against  Leslie's  later  pictues^ 
and,  from  which  those  of  his  middle, 
and  on  the  whole,  best,  period  were 
not  entirely  free.  Bat  thirly  years 
liave  passed  since  it  was  painted, 
and  Time  has  tooched  it  with  a 
fgeaaHe  finger.  In  no  respect  has  it 
worsened  by  age,  and  in  most  it  has 
unprored.  The  colonr  is  mellower, 
the. contrast  of  light  and  shadow 
somewhat  more  sabdoed,  whilst  the 
flesh  tints  retain  all  their  freshness 
and  parity,  and  have  acquired  by 
oompozison  more  warmth  and  bril* 
liancy.  Especially  is  it  so  with  the 
ftce  of  Perdita.  Nothing  can  well 
aorpasB  the  natoial  red  and  white 
of  her  complexion,  the  pearly  hoe  of 
her  neck,  or  the  soft  round  truthful- 
aesB  of  the  modelling.  This  dear 
unsunned  complexion,  however, 
whilst  it  adds  to  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  her  appearance,  may 
aeem  a  little  at  yariance  with  her 
preeent  eonditian  as  the  shepherd's 
danghter,  one  who  has  been  used  to 
'milk  her  ewes  and  weep.'  Tet 
licslie  had  the  highest  authority  for 
painting  her  skin  so  fair.  Florizel 
says  to  her^ 

•1  take  thy  hand';  this  hand 
As  toft MdoTcTa down,  and  aa  white  aa  lit 
Or  EtUoplaa'a  tooth,  or  tha  fann'd  mow, 
ThalTa  bolted  bj  the  nortbera  blaata  twloe  tf'er/ 

In  point  of  execution  the  head  and 
arms  of  Perdita  are  worthy  the 
closest  study  of  the  young  painter, 
and  mightcause  the  oldest  to  despair. 
The  colours  are  laid  in  broadly  and 
with  a  touch  k'ght  and  facile  as 
gossamer;  and  though  a  {)ractised 
«ye  can  see  that  the  details  haye 
been  executed  with  a  small  ^ncil, 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  pencil  is  any 
more  Tisible  than  there  is  in  the 
flesh-painting  of  Titian ;  and  the  last 
thing  that  any  one  would  think  of 
in  looking  at  it  would  be  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed.  There  is 
in  truth  consummate  art,  but  it  is 
the  art  which  conceals  its  opera- 


Perdita  is  the  centre  of  the  pio- 
tare  by  position  as  well  as  in  virtue 
of  being  queen  of  the  feast  The 
sun  streams  through  the  open  lat- 
tice full  upon  her.  It  is  the  festival 
of  the  sheeiHBhearing,  and  she  as  its 
aueen  is  cuessed  up  in  'borrow'd 
flaunts,'  blushinff  to  see  herself  so 
disguised,  till  Florizel  assures  her 
that 

•Tbcae  year  imnnal  weeda  to  each  pert  of  joo 
Do  giro  a  life:  noihepberdea;  batFlon^ 
Fwring  In  April's  front' 

Of  these  unusual  weeds,  however, 
Leslie  has  been  chary  in  the  display. 
She  has  an  amb^vcoloured  silk 
scarf  fastened  across  her  shoulders, 
and  her  hair  is  garlanded  with  a 
wreath  of  the  little  wild  convolvu- 
lus, but  besides  these  there  is  none 
of  that  finery  with  which  she 

*  Poor  lowljr  maid 
Most  goddesB-Uke'i  prankt  op.* 

Her  dress  is  of  the  plainest  cut,  and 
of  a  blue  so  dark  as  hardly  to  be 
distingmahed  from  black.  Leslie 
dislik^  fjaintastio  clothing;  but 
some  seems  so  evidently  required 
here  that  its  absence  can  only  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  as  the 
least  of  two  evils  he  preferred  de- 
parting from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
text  to  incurriog  the  risk  of  marring 
the  tender  grace  and  simplicity  of 
Perdita's  countenance.  But  his  re- 
serve in  regard  to  Perdita's  costume 
rendered  necessary  a  like  reserve  with 
reference  to  the  other  characters. 
The  Florizel  of  the  '  Winter's  Tale' 
we  know  whilst  'obscured  with  a 
swain's  wearing,'  was,  like  his  mis- 
kess,  so  transformed  that,  as  she 
tells  him— 

•Bnt  that  oar  feaata 
Tn  ervry  men  hare  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Uient  tt  with  a  costom,  I  shoald  bluah 
To  aee  yon  ao  attir'd ;  awom,  I  think. 
To  ihow  myself  a  slMa.' 

Yet  he,  in  truth,  in  the  picture 
serves  as  a  glass  by  the  yerj  plain- 
ness of  his  attiring.  Florizel,  in- 
deed, is  not  one  of  Leslie's  most 
successful  personages.  Like  most 
gentlemen  lovers  he  is  rather  in- 
sipid, or  appears  so  to  a  looker-on. 
But  he  is  a  necessity  in  the  picture, 
and  he  serves  one  good  purpose 
there:  he  is  an  excellent  foil  to 
Perdita.    He  is  plainly  habited  in  a 
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timic  of  a  deep  red-brown,  which 
serves  well  to  increase  the  brilliancy 
of  his  mistress's  coinplexioD. 

Dorcaa,  wlio  stands  by  Perdita's 
right  hand  (the  Catalopie  says  it  is 
Mopsa,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  tho 
writer  would  have  seen  if  he  bad 
read  the  earlier  part  of  Perdita's 
address),  is  also  of  great  value  in 
the  picture  as  a  contrast  to  her 
mistress.  She  is  not  vulgar,  for 
Leslie  never  made  tho  meanest 
female  vulgar ;  but  there  is  a  ruddy 
sunburnt  homeliness  in  her  face  and 
expreesion  strikingly  opposed  to  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  Perdita's. 
Leslie  seems  to  have  found  it  a  dif- 
ficult face  to  paint,  for  there  are 
traces  of  labour  and  even  of  repeti- 
tion in  it ;  and  our  artist  appears  to 
have  experienced  a  like  difficulty  in 
copying  it ;  for  as  something  of  the 
loveliness  of  Perdita  has  escaped  in 
the  engraving,  so  some  new  refine- 
ment and  btauty  have  been  given 
to  Dorcas. 

The  disguised  king,  Polixenes,  and 
his  friend  Camillo,  are  the  least 
satis&ctory  figures  in  the  picture. 
They  are  too  much  like  the  dis- 
guised princes  of  tho  stage.  Leslie 
was  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  deal 


with  them.  Happily  they  are  not 
obtrusive,  but,  oddly  enough,  tlic 
whole  of  the  '  borrow 'd  flaunts  *  are 
their  disguisings.  CamiOo's  ver- 
milion hat  and  cock's  feather  arc 
plainly  masquerade  properties. 

The  scene  is  the  interior  of  the 
shepherd's  hut.  A  plain  plastered 
wall  is  the  simple  background.  A 
pair  of  shepherd's  shears,  the  lea- 
thern wallet,  a  shelf  with  a  few 
ordinary  household  articles,  an  xm- 
painted  deal  table,  are  the  fitting 
accessories.  A  feebler  painter  would 
have  elaborated  the  furniture,  and 
given  us  minnte  imitations  of  all 
sorts  of  nick-nackeries  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  together  in  a 
shepherd's  shieling.  Leslie  was  hap- 
pily free  from  all  such  coxcombry. 
He  felt  the  poetry  of  the  scene  he 
was  painting,  and  makes  us  feel  it 
His  attention  was  fixed  on  sentiment 
and  character,  and  we,  in  looking  at 
tho  picture,  no  more  think  of  tho 
room  and  its  gamishings  than  wo 
should  if  we  had  witnessed  such  a 
scene  in  actual  life.  Enough  is  it,  as 
Camillo  declares,  to  gaze  on  that 
fair  face, 

•And  only  live  by  gailug/ 


H 
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A  STBANQE  COUBTBHIP, 
E  comes,  yon  eay^  to-morrow?' 


'Yes;  heoomes 
With  the  next  snn  that  smiles.— Shall  yon  he  glad?* 

'  O,  more  than  glad ! — ^My  one,  own  hrother !    He 
I  never  saw;  so  soon  to  take  his  way 
To  Ui  Ionia. — ^And  his  tntor,  too, 
I  think  you  said,  comes  with  him?    Bead,  read  all ; 
Dear  governess,  the  letter  is  to  yon.' 

'  I  pass,  dear  Lanra,  a  few  flattering  words 
Your  &ther  writes— th^  praise  me  over-mnch; 
Sir  John  is  ever  kind,  most  kind  to  me, 
Me,  yonr  poor  govemess.    I  pass  those  words; 
The  rest  ran  thns :—"  Fray  fot  my  children  meeti 
And  be  as  much  together  as  th^  will; 
It  is  not  well  that  children  of  one  honse 
Should  be  bred  np  at  distanca    Boon  my  son 
Starts  ibr  the  old  Greek  Isles,  where  he  shall  take 
His  little  liter's  piotnie  in  his  mind ; 
To  live,  a  pleasant  thought,  in  after  years 
When  only  they  are  left  of  all  their  honseii 
As  for  his  tutor,  a  grave  moody  man. 
As  savage  as  a  yet  xmmnzzled  bear, 
Show  him,  I  pray,  what  oonrteoy  you  can. 
The  while  my  children  romp  beside  the  sea. 
He  has  much  learning:  you  well  love  old  lore; 
Perhaps  he  may  prove  less  niggard  of  his  speech 
Than  my  son  stDl  reports  him.'^ ' 

•  How  I  wish 
The  horrid  man  wonld  stiQr  at  Brasenose !' 

'  Nay,  let  ns  make  the  best  we  can  of  him. 
A  diamond  sometimes  shows  but  in  the  rough 
A  sorry  gem  at  first' 

'How  dull  for  you  I 
I  and  my  brother  playing  on  the  beadi. 
My  poor  old  aunt  for  ever  wheeled  about. 
And  you  no  one  to  talk  to  but  this  bear.' 

'  A  little  discipline  may  do  me- good. 
You  know  you  spoil  me  all,  till  I  forget — 
Almost,  not  quite,— that  I  am  but  a  stray, 
A  weed  on  this  great  ocean  of  the  world 
Set  floating  early,  tangled  in  the  drift 
That  bears  me  on,  dose  clinging  here  and  Hbaso, 
Where'er  I  find  a  gentle  holding,  dear  :— 
A  little  staff,  like  Jjaura,  is  enough 
For  me  to  cUng  to.' 

Saying  which,  her  arms 
She  wound  about  the  light  form  of  the  girl. 
And  sealed  a  silent,  liforlong  bond  of  love. 
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There  stands  an  old  prrcy  castle  by  the  sea 

Perched  on  a  chalk-cliff  hill,  where  tamarisk  trees 

Ware  to  the  wind,  showing  the  bright  waves  through 

Their  rosy  stems, — like  youthful  fingers  held 

Before  the  sun,-— to  screen  the  fairer  face 

Of  nature  blooming  amid  flower-bed  lawns 

That  lie  within  the  decked  old  court  and  keepu 

It  is  a  place  for  spring-time,  when  the  balls 

Of  amber-flowered  japonica  drop  down 

The  ruined  wall,  like  orbs  from  sceptred  hands. 

It  is  a  spot  for  loTcrs,  and  vet  more 

For  those  denied  of  love.    The  place  is  rich 

With  many  memories  of  our  English  land : 

The  lone  may  pause  upon  its  antique  ground 

And  muse  of  battles,  kings,  and  '  dusty  death.' 

Day  after  day,  in  arbourago  so  rich. 

Week  after  week,  and  month  on  rolling  month. 

The  woman-teacher  and  all-learned  man 

Took  counsel  of  the  waters,  rocks,  and  skies. 

And  some  slight  sfuurring,  too,  of  wits  was  theirs — 

A  salt  that  savoured  much  the  too  stale  bread. 

So  duly  served,  of  every-day  discourse. 

One  eve,  when  they  were  resting  'mid  the  bowers. 
Looking  abroad  upon  the  motley  crowd. 
Some  bitter  words  of  woman-hating  spleen 
Broke  from  the  man.    To  which  she  calm  replied : 

*  We  are,  I  think,  sir,  what  you  make  of  us.* 

'  Must  we,  then,  answer  for  your  every  freak 
Of  fiishion?    Do  we  trick  you  out,  now  this 
Now  that  way;  with  a  stiflened  robe  to-day, 
To-morrow  with  a  garment  limp  as  nets 
Yon  careless  fisher-boy  drags  tlurough  the  brine? 
A  simile  that  holds  in  more  than  that; 
For  all  your  garments  are  but  meshes  fine 
To  catch  unitary ' 

'  Fishes  ?    They're  cunning,  too ; 
But  over  busy  in  their  own  high  way. 
The  sun  that  breaks  upon  their  glittering  scales 
Perchance  may  dazzle  them.    For  our  poor  robes. 
Most  women  that  I  know  make  sweet  appeal 
Unto  the  lords  who  rule  them  in  their  homes. 
The  answer  is :  "  Still  wear  what  others  wear ; 
Make  not  yourself  a  mock  for  gaping  eyes.** 
This  "  do  as  others  do,"  so  lightly  said, 
*Tis  this  which  mars  us  all.    It  seems  to  mo 
Women  are  less  like  flocks  of  sheep  than  men.' 

'  You're  complimentary.' 

Tm  true,  I  hope: 
That  truth  is  sharp,  pray  lay  not  to  my  charga' 

'  Would  you  could  all  be  true  in  higher  things  1' 

•  Why,  there  again,  you  cavil  without  causa 
Give  us  the  chance:  then  see  what  we  may  be,' 
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'Ofoonxfle;  petmit  yon  to  go  lecturing  forth 
To  grinning  students.' 

'Notso;  lectarens' 
The  lather.    Qvre  ns  of  yonr  wealth  of  mind: 
Teach  ns  in  gentleness,  and  we  will  leani« 
And  bless  tM  hand  that  led  ns  gently  np 
The  weaiy  steep  we  cannot  dimb  alone/ 

'  You're  gentle  now.    Yon  hare  as  many  moods 
As  yonder  deep.    Mark  how  it  snrges  np« 
Then  bresks  in  foam- wreaths  on  the  enamonred  shore 
That  draws  it,  sparkling,  to  hid  wide  embrace  t 
The  very  sands  seem  all  orglow  with  life  I 
The  changefolness  of  ocean— ist  not  sweet?* 

'  Sweet  as  the  constant  face  of  heaven,  that  looks 
Upon  the  sea,  as  mother  on  her  child» 
And,  seeing  her  own  image  in  its  face, 
Feels  keenly  it  is  hers.    See  I  bending,  breaks 
The  sky  in  smiles  the  sea  gives  hack  again. 
Mark  where  the  donds  glide  floating  far  away. 
Like  angry  passions  from  a  child's  first  kiss  I' 

*  Yon'ie  fond  of  children  ?' 

'  Yes ;  but  knew  it  not 
Till  I  knew  Laura.    Do  you  love  them  too?* 

Not  I ^Yes,  Laxin;  just  as  I  should  bve 

A  little  sister,  had  I  one.' 

•You  are ' 

'  AJone  in  all  this  bitter,  biting  world.' 

'  Not  now— not  nowl    Not  since  you  came  to  ns. 
I  think  that  Laura  loves  you;  for  I  note 
That  while  the  child  plays  busy  on  the  shore. 
And  gives  her  idle  brotl^  tasks  to  do. 
She  often  lifbs  her  face  to  where  you  brood. 
So  sorrowfiDdly  musing.    When  you  chance 
To  smile  upon  her,  she  breaks  out  in  smiles, 
As  though  a  dearer  brother  were  in  you 
Than  nature  gave  her  in  the  youth  yon  teach 
To  be  the  pride  and  honour  of  his  house.' 

'  That  is  no  sign  of  leva    You  do  as  much 
Yourself,  who  hate  me  and  my  bearish  ways. 
If  I  but  langh,  you  catch  the  simple  trick 
Of  giving  back  my  nuxxi.    A  lunatic 
Is  treated  thus,  one  dare  not  differ  from 
Lest  he  should  seize  us  in  his  sudden  arms 
And  leap  with  us  a  crag  into  the  seal 
If  I  am  black  in  melancholy,  then 
You  grow  as  miserably  like  myself 
As  my  twhi-spirit    'Tis  a  sign  of  hate.' 

'  Most  grieved  am  I  that  so  you  should  mistake 
An  honest  wish  to  see  you  more  at  ease. 
If  I  knew  how * 

'  Then  smile  when  I  am  sad.* 
*I  cannot' 
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'When  I  am  in  merry  mood, 
I  pray  yon  look  a  little  sullen  on  me.' 

'  I  cannot,  for  my  life !    Tour  smiles  infect 
The  happy  world  abont  yom    Dancing  lights 
Play  all  abont  the  flowers,  till  they  stir 
Their  petals  and  grow  winged  with  innocent  joy. 
The  airy  scope  of  nature  makes  the  most 
Of  that  most  seldom  gladness,  as  the  skies 
Bond  to  a  bow  of  beauty  after  storm.' 

*  I  shall  be  better  hence.    I  will  go  back, — 
Not  to  my  home ;  I  have  none :  back  to  college, 
And  take  a  followship  in  place  of  wife/ 

'  A  wife,  though  but  a  shrew,  would  help  yon  most 
Hard  men  have  done  their  best  to  harden  you.* 

'Am  I  so  hard?' 

'  Hard  to  yourself,  I  mean.' 

'Not  hard  to  you?' 

<  I  think  not  of  myself: 
I,  too,  am  used  to  cufis  and  bufietings — 
Or  was,  at  least,  until  I  sheltered  here.  * 
All  love  me  here ' 

*  Including  Reginald  ?' 

*  I  hope  to  make  him  friend  to  me,  as  well 
As  his  young  sister  and  the  good  Sir  Johjo.' 

*  And  nothing  more  V 

*  I  understand  you  not* 

'  I  may  seem  rude ;  but— might  it  not  be  well 
To  cultivate  a  softer  feeling  still  ? 
A  baronet  is  not  amiss,  though  poor.' 

*  I  should  be  angry.    Yet  I  can  but  smile 
To  think  in  all  this  time  how  little  way 

I  must  have  made  in  your  esteem.    Were  there 

But  one  man  in  the  world,  and  marriage  meant 

For  me,  love,  safety,  honour,  and— a  home, 

I  could  not  owe  them  to  my  master's  son. 

Whose  heart  so  noble  to  believe  me  true 

Both  to  myself  and  him  ?    What  though  I  loved 

Him,  as  I  could  love  some  &r  other  man 

I  ne*er  have  seen — perchance  may  never  see — 

What  warrant  could  I  ^ve  that  all  my  love 

Were  not  a  show— «  bribe — to  win  a  place 

Was  never  meant  for  me?    What!  steal  a  son? 

A  poor  return  for  such  a  warm  regajni 

As  makes  me  here  a  house-child  in  his  home.' 

*  You,  then,  could  like  him  well,  if  things  were  other?' 

'  He  seems  a  youth  of  promise  most  in  that 
Which  savours  of  your  teaching ;  is  well  learned. 
But  somewhat  cold,  I  think.    Ho  does  not  love 
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His  sister  Latiia  as  the  fihould  be  loved. 
Impatient  is  he  ever  when  the  child 
Entreats  him  to  some  pastime  at  her  hand — 
Yon  never  do  so— never !' 

'Tnie;  I  like 
The  child :  one  must  love  something * 

'Good  or  hod, 
It  not  much  matters  whiclu    AU  the  great  joy 
Of  love  is  in  the  giving ' 

'  There  you  miss 
The  truth  I    All  my  love  given  is  noUiing ;— less : 
I  must  have  your  love— have  it  now — have  aU, 
Given  up  to  me  in  bond  to  have  and  hold  I 
Give— give  it  me !    Nay,  do  not  rise,  in  doubt 
If  I  am  sane  or  mad.    Your  love  TU  have. 
Ay,  though  I  die  for  it!' 

'Amenyjest 
I  fain  would  smile  at  it' 

'It  is  no  jest; 
'TIS  &tefiil,  fearful  eamest    Til  have  love— 
Yonr  love— its  fall  assnnince,  given  ea  free 
As  the  free  winds  that  kiss  that  rosing  cheek 
Which  sets  my  wild  heart  throbbing  with  a  hope. 
TeU  me  it  is  the  rose-hue  of  the  west 
That  comes  to  say  my  life's  sun  is  not  dead 
Though  ni^ht  and  darkness  draw  upon  the  world  I 
Before  I  slip  my  secret  to  the  winds 
That  round  you  cannot  blow  and  hold  deceit. 
Answer  me — here  at  once — ^with  all  yonr  son!. 
My  Marian,  do  you  love  me?' 

'Hold,ahttle; 
My  eyes  are  dim.    You*re  sudden.    I  am  weak. 
Is  it  the  son  between  the  tamarisk  boughs— 
Or  see  I  but  the  waving  of  the  stems. 
A  bird  seems  fluttering  in  my  breast.    My  heart 
Beats  as  it  never  beat— will  ne'er  beat  more 
If  now  you  should  forsake  me.' 

'  Call  me  yours. 
And  trust  yonr  sweet  head  on  my  guardian  breast.' 

My  friend— nay  more— my  love,  for  life— for  death. 
And  oh,  beyond— ibr  ever  and  for  ever!' 

'YourEeginald.' 

'MyB^ginald?' 

'  Your  own ; 
The  son  of  good  Sir  John.    Pardon  the  plot- 
Pardon,  for  love's  sweet  sake !' 

'ItwasnotwelL' 

'  It  was  most  shameful— hateful.    I  could  curse 
Myself  for  putting  such  a  cheat  on  you. 
Yet,  this  believe:  whatever  be  my  sin 
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In  changing  places  thns  with  yonder  dolt, 
*Twas  less  my  scheme  than  my  good  father's  plan 
To  bind  you  to  us,  spite  of  your  sweet  self.' 

'  I  see  it  all.    You  did  it  but  to  make 
My  heart  and  conscicTice  hght    My  pardon,  then ; 
As  full  as  I  can  speak  it    Nay,  my  cheek — 
Well, — take  it  Irom  my  lips,  then :  they  are  yours.' 

Eleai^ora  L.  Hebyey. 
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MY  ESCAPE  FEOM  HYDEOPATHY; 
0r,  mcbut  Cal^r  Wiuttv  HOT  far  me. 


WHEN  onr  troables  are  sncli  as 
we  could  by  no  means  Lave 
averted  or  aToided,  kind  friends 
someiimes  feel  for  ns;  but  when  we 
soffer  for  onr  own  foUy  we  have 
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little  right  to  seek,  and  still  less  to 
expect,  much  sympathy.  The  writer 
of  the  few  following  pages  accord- 
ingly looks  not  for  one  word  of  pity, 
not  a  i^mpathizing  thought  from 
2  r 
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those  who  read  them,  for  he  freely 
admits  his  to  have  been  the  latter 
case,  he  having  deliberately  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  scourge  that  chastised 
him  so  severely. 

By  no  means  ont  of  health,  yet 
overclone  with  study  some  few  years 
back,  I  resolved  to  put  my  books 
away,  and  to  combine  a  little  change 
of  scene  with  a  short  but  thorough 
holiday.  The  question  was,  Whi- 
ther should  I  betake  myself?  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter;  the  veiy 
season  when  of  all  others  there  is 
no  place  like  home.  The  seaside 
would  be  dreary.  For  amusement 
there  would  of  course  be  nothing 
like  London;  but  then  I  wanted 
freshening,  and  I  had  my  doubts 
whether  the  atmosphere  of  town 
was  the  best  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  a  town  bird  myself,  and  had  a 
notion  that  country  air  would  be 
the  thin^  for  me;  but  just  femcy  a 
lodging  in  a  retired  village,  or  at  a 
iarm-house  in  a  meadow^  at  such  a 
time  of  year ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  difficulty  a 
friend  called. 
'  I  have  it,'  said  4ie.    '  Have  you 

ever  been  to ?' 

'  No,  I  have  not,'  was  my  reply ; 
'  but  that  m  a  cold-water  establish- 
ment, is  it  sot  ?^ 

'  Oh,  never  yon  mxild  that  You 
are  not  oU^ged  to  beooine  a  patient 
unless  yoa  hke.  I  go  there  some- 
times wiifin  I  wmt  a  change,  simply 
as  a  visitor,  aad  am  tuioBii  in  m 
pensioTK  It  Is  a  ea^^tel  p&HB.  Tbo 
situation  is  moet  healtiiy.  Tan  ftn 
plainly  bat  w^  and  tba  booaa  is 
generally  fall  in  winfeer.  Taka  mj 
advice  and  try  it,  inrit  oflfaES  exariSy 
what  you  want— conntiy  air  witif> 
out  the  attendant  diawbadcs  wfaiab 
you  so  nmch  dread.' 

I  needed  no  more  uzgxng.  I 
thanked  my  frimd  fmr  his  sugges- 
tion, and  before  I  was  twtanty'-toav 
hours  older  I  had  packed  up  my 
portmanteau  and  was  on  my  way 

to . 

One  always  forms  beforehand 
one's  notions  of  people  and  of  places 
— generally  how  errooeous  are  they  I 
All  the  journey  through  I  had  been 

picturing  to  myself,  and  of 

course  when  I  reached  the  spot  I 
found  my  preconceived  notions,  as 


usual,  quite  unlike  tiie  reality ;  and 
I  confess  I  felt  most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed as  I  drove  through  the  well- 
kept  grounds  up  to  the  door  of  the 
establishment 

No  dismal  infirmary-looking  baild- 
ing  was  this,  but  a  handsome  and 
imposing  mansion  which  many  a 
nobleman  might  be  pardoned  covet- 
ing. I  alighted,  and  as  I  entered 
the  spacious  hall  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  hydropathic  host, 
who  concluded  his  salutations  by 
expressing  his  conviction  that  a  few 
weeks  of  the  treatment  would  re- 
move  the  symptoms  &om  which  I 
was  suffering.  This  was  probably 
a  cut-and-dried  speech  wherewith 
every  fresh  patient  was  greeted,  by 
way  of  inspiring  confidence;  but 
havmg  no  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
an  invalid,  or  'treated'  with  cold 
water,  I  deemed  it  well  to  set  tho 
worthy  doctor  right  at  once,  and 
told  him  I  thought  he  must  have 
misteken  me  for  some  one  else,  as  I 
had  come  merely  as  a  visitor,  aod 
should  not  trouble  him  at  present 
to  prescribe  for  me. 

'Oh,  I  beg  your  pordoB,'  replied 
he,  'you  are  Ife.— — >  wio  wrote 

to  me  from ^  I  r^^smA^  now 

all  about  it     Hsvr  ia  Mc  T 

alluding  to  mj  ftmud  who  had 
reconunettiid  ny  oosndag  to  the 
place. 

Having'teen  sbttwir  mj  zoom  up- 
steirs,  a  piMnly  but  oomfortably- 
fumished  one,  the  windov  of  which 
commBoded  ik  lasw  whioh  id  sum- 
mer vast  taw  been  exiuiiBite,  I 
mn  taken  mat  totrodnoad  as  the 
last  acrival  to  ttie  inaoataB  of  the 


Tha  patienta  mimbetod  between 
thifffy  and  forty,  of  both  aexa,  of 
divers  aad  of  doubiftd  age0»  fot  the 
most  pact  baofarion  and  angle 
kdie&  Of  itoM  some  were  invalids 
and  no  Bustake,  but  olfrers  looked 
quite  hale  and  hearty.  I  leumed^ 
however,  that  all  were  undergoing 
the  treatment,  so  that  I  should  be 
the  solitary  look6iH>n.  The  pre- 
vailmg  topic  of  conversation  was 
'the  treatment,'  which  was  expa- 
tiated upon  well-nigh  incessantly 
and  with  more  or  less  enthusiasni, 
according  to  the  degree  of  benefit 
derived.     There  were  some  who, 
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haying  pozsned  other  systems  with- 
out ETaily  had  wonnd  up  here  as  a 
dernier  retaort.  They  had  tried  al- 
lopathy and  homoeopathy,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  pathy,  and 
now  hydropathy  was  taking  its  torn 
— expected  to  accomplish  the  np- 
hill  work  of  nndoing  all  the  mis- 
chief which  preceding  systems  had 
effected.  And  one  or  two  had 
already  tried  hydropathy  elsewhere. 
Past  experience  had,  it  is  tme,  not 
been  yery  enconraging,  but  then 
they  had  heard  there  was  a  special 

yirtae  in  the  water  of  ,  and 

Br.  was  such  a  cleyer  man! 

So  jndicions  too !  He  knew  exactly 
how  to  Boit  his  treatment  to  the 
strength  of  his  patients.  They 
neyer  felt  so  hopeful  of  recoyery  as 
they  did  now;  they  only  regretted 

not  haying  come  to sooner. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
gpoka  in  a  similar  strain,  a  feeling 
of  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
system  they  were  at  that  moment 
pursuing  peryading  the  party.  To 
me,  who  neyer  had  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  or  the  techni- 
calities  of  hydropathy,  the  whole 
(noeesB  seemed  unintelligible,  and 
as  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  patients 
descanting  on  the  merits  and  effects 
peculiar  to  the  'douche,'  and  the 
'lamp,' and  the  'packing,'  I  fairly 
wondered  what  it  all  could  mean. 
I  know  not  whether  I  &lt  the  more 
amassed  or  amused  at  the  learned 
and  elaborate  disquisitions  upon  pa- 
thology, which  some  of  these  ama- 
teoxs  in  physic  entered  into;  and 
certainly,  to  judge  from  the  fieuni- 
Imrity  with  which  medical  terms 
were  quoted,  and  the  readiness 
wherewith  the  anatomical  yocabu- 
lary  was  appealed  to,  one  might 
haye  supposed  some  eyen  of  the 
gentler  portion  of  the  company  had 
had  the  adyantage  of  promenading 
it  at  Guy's.  In  &c^  1  learnt  more 
about  cutaneous  action  and  reaction, 
about  oiroulation  and  respiration, 
oongistion  and  digestion,  from  sim- 
ply listening  to  what  passed  than 
I  had  eyer  succeeded  m  taldng  in 
during  my  whole  life  befora  I 
made  no  secret  of  my  ignorance,  for 
which  no  doubt  I  was  much  com- 
miserated, especially  by  one  of  the 
patieniBi  amatnmly  lady  who  kindly 


undertook  to  make  me  for  the  mo- 
ment her  pupil. 

'You  see,  sir,'  she  began,  'the 
great  adyantage  of  the  hydropathic 
treatment  is  that  it  assists  nature/ 

'Indeed,  ma'am.  I  presume  when 
nature  needs  assistance  V 

'  Precisely.  There  is  in  nature  a 
great  principle  which  physicians  of 
the  old  school  failed  to  recognise, 
the  principle  of  self-restoration.  By 
that  is  meant  the  tendenpy  in  nature 
to  labour  for  its  own  cure,  and  that 
is  what  hydropathy  seeks,  and  seeks 
so  successfully  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  that  property  of 
nature  before  which  you  refer  to, 
and  I  do  so  thoroughly  belieye  in  it 
that  I  am  conyinced  we  should  often 
do  much  better  did  we  leave  her 
alone  to  work  a  cure  for  herself.' 

'Sometimes,  I  grant,  that  may  be 
so;  but  suppose  nature  labouring 
to  a  disadvantage  with  enfeebled 
organs,  it  may  be  unable  to  develop 
those  symptoms  which  are,  in  &ct, 
the  safeliy-valves  for  the  escape  of 
disease.' 

'I  dare  say  I  am  very  stupid,  but 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  absence  of 
symptoms,  we  ought  not  to  concern 
ourselves  about  disease.' 

'  Tou  do  not  xmderstand  me  quite. 
Suppose  there  to  be  indications  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
expel  disease  through  the  cuticle, 
but  only  partially  succeeding,  do 
you  not  think  we  should  take  a  hint, 
and  seek  to  develop  her  external 
action  to  the  full?' 

I  began  to  fear  my  learned  in- 
structress was  getting  fetr  beyond 
me;  however,  I  replied,  'Perhaps 
so.' 

'And  in  case  nature  should  be 
unwilling  so  to  act  at  all,  to  originate 
such  action?' 

'Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
thai  I  think  we  are  going  a  little 
too  fiast  when  we  set  about  originat- 
ing symptoms  and  suggesting  to 
Dame  Nature  a  course  which  may 
be  flEur  from  her  purpose.' 

'So  many,  like  yourself,  have 
thought,  but  the  results  in  multi- 
tudes of  cases  have  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory,  and  one,  I 
may  say,  the  chief  aim  of  hydro- 
pathy is  to  encourage  such  action— 

*  a  I  a 
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mainly  external^  as  will  tend  to  ex- 
pel disease.' 

'  I  should  be  afraid  of  it/ 

*  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  it 
It  is  the  safest  of  all  systems ;  and 
most  interesting  is  it  to  watch  its 
working  either  in  one's  own  case  or 
in  others',  &om  the  commencement 
of  its  operation  to  the  effecting  of 
its  crisis.' 

'I  beg  yoor  pardon^  I  did  not 
qnito  catch  that  word.' 

'  A  crisis,  sir;  a  crisis.' 

'Then  matters  come  to  a  crisis^ 
do  they?  Of  what  natnre  is  that 
crisis,  may  I  ask?' 

'  Why,  it  varies.  Sometimes  it 
manifests  itself  in  an  acute  attack  of 
the  patient's  present  complaint,  or 
one  of  some  former  period,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  had  disappeared 
long  ago ;  sometimes  in  violent  sick- 
ness; frequently  in  a  cutaneous 
eruption  which  lasts  for  several 
days,  and  occasionally  a  mild  form 
of  insanity  will  appear;  but,  indeed, 
there  is  no  determining  beforehand 
what  form  the  crisis  may  assume.' 

'  What  a  dreadful  state  of  appre- 
hension the  patient  must  be  in  while 
anticipating  any  such  seizures! 
May  I  ask,  do  aU  pass  through  this 
crisis  ?' 

'No,  by  no  means  all;  but  the 
most  successful  cases  experience  it. 
Now,  I  am  expecting  to  pass  through 
this  stage,  I  may  say,  daily,  and  I 
do  hope  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
I  have  been  quite  longing  for  an 
attack  of  some  sort  or  other  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  effective  working  of 
the  cure  in  my  case.' 

'  And  why  is  this  termed  a  crisis  ?' 

'!Because  it  is  the  critical  stage  of 
the  treatment  It  is  the  turning- 
point  in  the  complaint,  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired.' 

'  But  the  coDpplaint  might  happen 
afterwards  to  take  a  turn  the  wrong 
way.  What  a  sad  consummation 
that  would  be  I  Has  such  a  thing 
ever  been  known?' 

'Whether  such  a  result  as  you 
suggest  has  ever  been  known,  I  can- 
sot  tell  you ;  but  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crisis,  the  treatment 
is  generally  at  an  end,  and  the 
patient  quits  the  establishment' 

'I  should  say  it  was  then  quite 
time.' 


'Iperceive  you  are  very  sceptical, 
but  1  don't  despair  of  seeing  you  yet 
a  convert  before  leaving  us,  and  per- 
haps submitting  to  the  treatment' 

'  No,  I  think  not  The  prospect 
of  some  terrible  crisis,  such  as  you 
have  described,  would  of  itself  deter 
me  from  meddling  with  hydropathy.' 

'  Pray  don't  allow  anything  I  have 
said  to  alarm  you.  Perhaps  I  have 
unduly  represented  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  crisis.  It  is  by  no 
means  such  a  dreadful  thing.  Now 
that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to 
one  of  the  patients  on  a  so£ei  close 
by)  has  just  passed  through  it^  and 
is  going  home  to-morrow.' 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that 
the  individual  referred  to  was  the 
picture  of  an  invalid.  His  body  was 
80  thin  that  his  clothes  seemed  to 
hang  upon  hinL  His  face  was  fear- 
fully covered  with  blotches,  as 
though  he  had  recently  recovered 
from  the  small-pox.  What  skin 
there  was  was  deadly  pale.  Alto- 
gether his  aspect  was  truly  deplor- 
able. 

'  He  looks  dreadfully  ill,  poor  fel- 
low,' I  remarked. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  Why,  that  is 
one  of  our  show  cases.  Hydropathy 
has  done  wonders  for  that  gentle- 
man. I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
change  it  has  effected  in  him.  When 
he  first  came  here  he  was  quite  of  a 
corpulent  habit.  His  cheeks  were 
unnaturally  full  and  high-coloured, 
and  it  was  plain  his  was  a  case  need- 
ing strong  treatment    Dr. said 

he  would  soon  alter  all  that,  only 
give  him  time.  And  sure  enough, 
after  praiseworthy  perseverance  for 
two  months,  the  welcomo  crisis  su- 
pervened. He  awoke  up  one  morn- 
ing covered  with  an  infinity  of  boils. 
For  a  fortnight  or  so  he  suffered 
grievously,  fading  ease  in  no  Li- 
tton. But  he  is  now  getting  rid  of 
this  inconvenience,  and  fast  regain- 
ing his  health.    I  am  sure  Dr. 

deserves  great  credit  for  the  case, 
bavins  wrought  such  a  change  in 
him  that  his  friends  will  scucely 
recognise  him.' 

'  That  I  can  quite  believe.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  tell  you  he  is 
about  the  last  person  I  should  have 
thoueht  of  styling  a  show-patient; 
and  mr  my  part>  were  I  so  disfigured. 
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I  would  go  and  hide  myself  some- 
where till  I  had  regained  some  of 
my  good  looks.  Why,  the  man  will 
prore  an  antidoto  to  hydropathy 
wherever  he  exhibits  himself.' 

I  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  this 
case,  for,  as  it  happened,  no  similar 
one  occnrred,  nor  did  any  crisis 
transpire,  while  I  was  at  the  esta- 
blishment, at  least,  none  came  to  my 
knowledge;  but  I  was  told  such 
effects  were  by  no  means  nncommon, 
and  the  simple  view  which  I,  as  a 
plain  man,  wonld  have  taken  of  snch 
a  condition  was,  that  by  dint  of  con- 
stant external  and  internal  applica- 
tion of  water,  the  blood  of  the  suf- 
ferer had  become  so  thoroughly 
impoyerished  or  diluted,  that  results 
had  followed  exactly  similar  to  tiiose 
that  arise  from  a  long  course  of  poor 
or  insufficient  diet. 

To  do  them  justice,  the  patients 
appeared  to  go  through  the  system 
in  right  earnest.  All  seemed  to  per- 
sist in  it  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the 
best  of  causes.  I  detected  no  eva- 
sion of  the  discipline,  or  departure 
from  the  prescribed  regimen.  The 
stated  number  of  baths,  and  the 
specified  number  of  libations  to  be 
taken  in  the  day,  were  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of 
inconvem'ence  or  disinclination. 

The  hours  of  the  establishment 
were  early.  The  place  was  all  astir 
at  six  o'clock,  soon  after  which  hour 
nearly  all  the  inmates  took  their 
first  bath,  and  vain  was  it  for  any 
light  sleeper  like  myself  to  court 
slumber  after  busmess  had  begun. 
I  could  hear  my  neighbours  over- 
head, or  alongside  of  me,  hard  at 
their  elaborate  aquatic  exercises 
every  morning.  The  same  routine 
of  sounds  was  gone  through  day 
after  day.  First  would  come  the 
pouring  and  splashing  of  water  into 
tho  various  tm  reservoirs,  then  a 
slight  pause,  and  one  heard  the  un- 
mista^ble  plunge  in  of  the  patient, 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  a 
fkint  yell  on  encountering  the  first 
shock  of  the  cold  element;  then 
came  a  distinct  thud  upon  the  floor, 
the  patient  was  out  again;  and 
lastly,  you  heard  the  voices  of  pa- 
tients and  attendants  in  conversa- 
tion while  the  former  were  being 
rubbed  down  by  tho  latter.     The 


process  of  dressing  being  completed, 
a  walk  of  half  an  hour  or  so  was  the 
next  thing,  unless  the  elements  posi- 
tively forbad  such  a  proceeding;  so 
an  interval  would  succeed,  during 
which  the  house  was  empty  and 
quiet  until  the  clock  struck  eight, 
when  the  patients  rallied  to  the 
breakfiist  room. 

A  walk  before  breakfast  in  the 
depth  of  winter  is  a  cheerless  thing, 
especially  when  that  meal  is  at  eight, 
and  the  sun  does  not  rise  much  be- 
fore that  hour.  Still,  although  some 
mornings  it  was  almost  dark,  even 
ladies  turned  out  to  take  their  early 
airing  in  Uie  gloom,  and  snatch,  it 
was  hoped,  the  pearl  of  health  from 
Nature  while  she  lay  but  half  awake. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  preface 
to  the  day  was  beyond  all  question : 
it  made  itself  evident  at  the  break- 
fast table  in  the  unmistakal^e  avidity 
—not  to  use  a  stronger  word— where- 
with all  met  their  meal  whose  appe- 
tites had  had  the  benefit  of  ventila- 
tion. The  fare  was  plain,  but  good. 
You  had  the  choice  of  two  beverages 
—tea  or  cocoa,  coffee  being  a  for- 
bidden thing;  choice  of  two  breads 
also— white  or  brown — both  of  yes- 
terday's baking,  if  not  the  day's  be- 
fore ;  you  might,  besides,  have  cold 
meat  or  eggs ;  both  if  you  liked,  for 
there  was,  as  fiur  as  I  could  see,  no 
restriction  laid  upon  the  patients  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  taken  in.  The 
facility  with  which  the  well-co?eped 
table  was  relieved  of  ite  morning 
burden  fairly  amazed  me ;  and  as  I 
found  my  own  power  of  appropria- 
tion sadly  inferior  to  that  of  my  fel- 
low-breakfesters,  I  confess  I  longed 
to  pick  up  somewhat  of  this  hydro- 
pathic hunger. 

How  is  it  ?  thought  I ;  these  folks 
are  invalids,  while  I  am  supposed  to 
be  in  health ;  still  they  can  eat  a 
hearty  meal  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
can't  1 

Truth  to  tell,  I  felt  envious  of 
their  appetite ;  my  feelings  probably 
resembling  those  of  a  young  lady  in 
a  ball-room  who,  having  never 
learnt  to  dance,  is  fain  to  be  content 
with  looking  on  at  her  companions 
while  they  trip  it  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe. 

So  fer  all  was  very  well.  Thus 
much  of  the  system  was  highly  be- 
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DoGdal.  There  are  yery  few,  I  feel 
convinced,  who  wonld  not  find  them- 
selves great  gainers  in  the  way  of 
health  if  they  would  bat  take  to 
early  rising  and  a  regolar  cold  bath 
all  through  the  year,  not  omitting 
the  sequel  of  a  qnick  walk  in  the 
fresh  air  till  breakfast  time.  We 
should  have  fewer  complaints  of 
seediness  in  the  morning  if  this 
practice  were  more  generally  re- 
sorted to;  and  many  who  saffer 
from  dyspepsia  might,  I  believe, 
thus  wash  off  the  first  half  of  it  in 
their  dressing-room,  and  blow  away 
the  other  half  outside.  But,  as  it  is, 
some  dine  late,  others  sup  late ;  bed 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  forsaken 
till  the  last  moment ;  there  is  an 
effort  to  cram  the  toilet  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  of  time,  and 
folks  hurry  to  the  breakfast  room 
iresh  firom  the  land  of  dreams, 
though  anything  but  fresh  as  regards 
physical  and  digestive  energies; 
then  tii^  wonder  that  tiiey  are  not 
hungry  for  their  morning  meal. 
Where  is  the  wonder  ?  The  stomach 
is  probably  still  contemplating  the 
tribute  of  the  night  before,  and  is 
not  just  yet  looking  for  another 
windfall.  Perhaps,  like  its  owner, 
it,  too,  has  been  napping  in  ilie 
night,  and  has  left  its  work  to  stand 
over  till  next  morning ;  and  scarcely 
is  it  cause  for  astonishment  if  there 
is  an  indispoBition  to  take  in  ano- 
ther job  while  there  is  still  a  heavy 
one  on  hand.  Too  much  can  hardly, 
then,  be  said  in  praise  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  hydropathic  code  which 
knocks  such  habits  on  the  head; 
and  though  I  was  a  sufferer,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  from  the  cold 
water  treatment  generally,  I  will 
not  utter  a  syllable  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  free-breakfjBSt  part  of 
the  system. 

Amongst  the  patients  I  found  two 
or  three  of  a  congenial  spirit,  with 
whom  I  firatemised  extensively,  es- 
pecially one,  a  captain,  but  just 
come  home  from  the  Crimea,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  his  medals,  had 
brought  away  a  more  effectual, 
though  less  welcome,  memento  of 
his  campaigning  in  the  shape  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  for  which  ho 
had  hitherto  vainly  sought  a  remedy. 
With  this  exception  ho  enjoyed  per- 


fect health,  and  when  free  from  pain 
could  take  his  ten  or  twelve  miles 
walk  as  well  as  any  man.  I  eaw  a 
good  deal  of  him,  and  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  his  Gzimeaa 
anecdotes ;  but  we  chatted  on  other 
subjects  besides  the  Bussian  wur, 
and  I  think  our  conversation  gene- 
rally drifted  into  a  discussion  i  the 
hydropathic  system. 

'  Have  you  been  long  at  the  es- 
tablishment?' I  one  day  asked  him, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
aoca 

'I  have  nearly  spent  a  manfh 
here.  I  came,  I  think,  the  aaoood 
week  in  December.' 

'And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
treatment?  Are  you  deriving  any 
benefit  from  it? 

'  W^,  my  general  health  is  cer- 
tainly improved;  not  that  I  was 
much  amiss  before ;  bat  in  a  geoeral 
way  I  feel  invigorated.  As  zegaidB 
my  rheumatism,  however,  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  coming  hen,  I 
must  confess  to  feeling  scmiewhttb  of 
disappointment  Perhaps  my  at- 
tacks of  pain  are  not  quite  so  fre- 
quent as  they  used  to  be ;  but  when 
^e  pains  do  come  on,  ibey  are  every 
bit  as  violent  as  they  were  before. 
But  how  do  you  like  the  place?  yoa 
are  not  ander  the  Izeaiment,  are 
you?' 

'No,  I  am  not  undergoing  the 
water-cnie,  as  I  scarcely  felt  suffi- 
ciently out  of  sorts  to  warrant  my 
subjecting  myself  to  it  I  am,  how- 
ever, participating  so  fiar  in  the  ays- 
tern  that  I  rise  and  take  mj  oold 
bath  two  hours  earlier  than  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  I  am  also  Izying 
the  experiment  of  a  walk  befiora 
breakfast,  which  is  quite  a  sofslly 
tome.' 

'Whatapifytofltoptheiel  Tito 
my  advice,  and  go  in  for  a  oonzseof 
the  treatment  Ask  the  doctor  to 
prescribe  for  yoa  as  he  has  done  for 
me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  yoa 
good.' 

'  No;  I  think  not,  at  preeent  I 
shall  content  mysdf  with  the  ohaoge 
of  air,  and  of  hours,  and  of  diet  snd 
see  what  that  will  do  for  m&  There 
is  one  thing  I  miss  heie  dieadfally, 
and  that  is  a  glass  of  wine  or  »  drc^ 
of  beer ;  Bome^UBg  better  tfan  water 
daring  dinner.' 
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'Ah!  I  felt  jxiBt  the  same.  For 
some  days  I  was  yery  good,  and 
tried  bard  to  gulp  down  the  cold 
water,  but  it  was  no  go,  my  stomach 
wouldn't  stand  it,  so  I  gave  it  up, 
and  hare  since  consoled  myself  wiUi 
a  substitute  upstairs.' 

'  How  do  yon  manage  that?* 

'  Oh,  very  simply.  I  never  leave 
home,  that  is  to  sa^,  without  a  tra- 
Teiling-companion  in  the  shape  of  a 
portable  canteen.  It  looks  like  a 
large  dre86iog-K»8e,bnt  it  is  capable 
of  carrying  half  a  dozen  bottles  of 
wine.  On  coming  down  here  I 
brought  my  companion  with  me; 
and  really  it  is  a  most  fortunate 
thing  I  did  so,  for  without  a  little 
stimulant  I  find  I  cannot  ^et  on.' 

'But  does  not  drinkmg  wine 
rather  interfere  with  the  treatment? 
I  have  always  heard  that  it  does.' 

'Quite  a  mistake,  I  assure  you, 
quite  a  mistake.  The  fact  is,  under 
hydropathy  you  need  stimulants 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  for  it 
has  a  lowering  tendency.  The  doc- 
tor, deluded  man,  supposes  I  drink 
water;  but,  should  he  cure  me,  I 
intend  to  tell  him  that  I  have  had  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine  every  day.' 

'  Would  he  be  much  annoyed  if 
he  knew  it?' 

'  Oh,  I  expect  he  would  drop  on 
to  me  pretty  sharply.  He  would  say 
I  had  been  deceiving  him,  and  we 
should  probably  have  a  scene.  I 
wish  to  avoid  this ;  so  when  he  re- 
minds me  to  drink  water  at  intervals 
dmring  the  day,  I  say  nothing,  but 
mentally  I  label  his  decanters  "For 
external  application  only." ' 

'You  amuse  me  with  your  dodg- 
ing of  the  doctor;  but,  I  suppose, 
in  other  matters  you  conform  ¥' 

'  Yes,  rigidly.  I  take  my  three 
baths  daily ;  and  though  I  brought 
a  lot  of  medicine  with  me,  I  flung 
it  all  away,  for  fear  I  should  be 
tempted  to  violate  the  rule  that  pro- 
hibits everything  but  hydropathic 
remedies.' 

'And  are  you  one  of  the  anxious 
expectants  of  a  crisis,  may  I  ask  ?* 

'Not  I.  Mine,  the  doctor  tells 
me,  is  no  case  for  crisis.  The  fact  is, 
such  things  only  come  on  when  the 
blood  is  in  a  verv  bad  state,  or  there 
is  a  malignant  disease  of  some  sort 
in  the  constitution*    But  tell  me. 


what  have  you  heard  about  the 
crisis?' 

*  Oh  I  enough  to  terrify  me  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  hydro- 
patliy.' 

'  What  nonsense  I  And  has  that 
been  the  only  thing  to  hinder  you 
from  trying  it?  You  may  depend 
on  it  you  would  never  have  expe- 
rienced a  crisis,  unless,  indeed,  there 
is  far  more  the  matter  with  you  than 
I  take  there  to  be.  But  you  have 
never  told  me  what  brought  you  to 
this  place.' 

'  Why,  you  see,  I  read  and  write 
a  good  deal,  which  confines  me 
mostly  to  the  house.  I  have  led  a 
sedentary  life  for  some  time  now 
withoat  a  break ;  but  latterly  I  be- 
gan to  feel  I  must  shut  up.  I  could 
not  sleep  at  nights,  and  my  appe- 
tite fell  ofif  completely;  so  I  came 
off  here  for  change  and  perfect 
rest.' 

'  Is  that  all?  Why,  yours  is  the 
very  case  to  be  benefited  by  the 
treatment  Do  be  prevailed  upon 
to  try  ii  You'll  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health,  and  go  home  a  new  man.' 

Thus  my  friend  resumed  his 
pleading  for  hydropathy.  Much 
more  passed  upon  the  subject,  he 
arguing  strongly  in  its  favour,  and 
endeavouring  to  dissipate  my  pre- 
judices, and  I  stoutly  resisting  his 
entreaties  that  I  should  give  it  a 
trial,  till  at  length— will  it  be  cre- 
dited?—I  gave  in.  In  an  evil  mo- 
ment I  was  persuaded  to  vote  my- 
self a  patient,  and  go  before  the 
doctor  next  morning. 

Dr. had  a  stated  time  for 

seeing  patients  after  nine  o'clock. 
At  the  stated  hour  in  I  turned  to 
the  consultation-room.  A  victim 
had  that  moment  come  away.  The 
doctor  motioned  me  to  the  chair  but 
just  vacated — a  chair  in  which  some 
hundreds,  probably,  had  sat  before 
me— a  chair  which,  could  it  but  have 
spoken,  might  have  related  many  a 
sad  case  of  suffering.  Some  droll 
tales,  too,  it  might  have  told,  it  may 
be,  for  no  doubt  hypochondriacs 
had  sat  there  also.  Into  that  same 
chair  I  dropped,  the  doctor  assum- 
ing his  regular  consultation  look — 
all  gravity  and  mute  attention — 
while  I  explained  my  case. 

'Doctor,'  said  I, 'I  am  going  to 
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try  a  course  of  yonr  treatment  after 
all.' 

*  I  think  yoa  are  very  wise.  Hare 
yon  anything  particnlor  that  wants 
attending  to?  Anything  about  the 
fiystem  not  working  well?  Is  your 
general  health  good?' 

'Well,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  wrong  with  me;  but  I  am 
anxious  to  give  hydropathy  a  trial, 
because  they  tell  me  it  benefits  the 
healthy  and  the  strong  as  well  as 
invalids.' 

'  So,  unquestionably,  it  does.  But 
would  you  just  let  me  feel  your 
pulse,  and  look  at  your  tongue,  for 
we  doctors  frequently  discover  in- 
dications of  morbid  action  when  all 
is  supposed  to  be  going  on  well. 
Indeed  it  was  only  yesterday  1  de- 
tected i^mptoms  of  a  latent  disorder 
in  a  gentleman  who  quite  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  being  out  of  health— an 
affection  which  was  insidiously  un- 
dermining his  constitution,  and 
which,  had  it  been  neglected,  must 
ultimately  have  assumed  a  fatal 
form.' 

I  own  I  did  not  quite  like  this 
3tyle  of  talk.  The  thought  of  being 
preyed  upon  by  some  concealed 
disease  which  you  do  not  feel  is  dis- 
agreeable. /,  too,  might  possibly 
he  the  victim  of  some  hidden  ma- 
lady, to  be  discovered  there  and 
then.  I  made  no  answer,  but  just 
held  my  tongue  in  check  till  his 
was  quiet,  when  out  I  shot  it  to  its 
utmost  length.  I  know  not  what 
he  saw  thereon,  or  what  he  gathered 
from  my  throbbing  vein;  but  he 
answered  with  a  physician's  *  Huml' 
and  asked  me  if  my  appetite  was 
good.  I  admitted  that  it  was  at 
fault. 

'  I  am  not  surprised,'  said  he,  'to 
hear  it  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised had  it  been  otherwise.  Your 
digestion  is  evidently  out  of  order. 
Hence,  too,  the  bad  nights  which  you 
complain  of.  Tour  pulse  is  full  and 
feluggish ;  you  are  suffering  from  — ' 
Here,  inspired  man,  he  went  into 
an  elaborate  diagnosis  of  my  case, 
letting  loose  a  complete  storm  of 
medical  jargon,  placing  me,  as  it 
were,  under  his  verbal  shower-bath 
while  he  pulled  the  string,  and 
soused  me  with  a  torrent  of  physio- 
logical technicalities  from  which  I 


at  length  emerged  very  little  the 
wiser  for  the  intiicticm.  'But,' added 
he, '  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  I  csn 
discover  no  trace  of  anything  like 
organic  disease  about  you.' 

This  was  consoling,  and  the  relief 
to  me  was  great.  For  to  one  like 
myself,  unversed  in  medical  phiBae- 
ology,  it  seemed  as  if  somethiog 
awful  must  result  from  such  a  com- 
bination of  verbal  prodigies;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass— unless  on  the 
principle  that  one  ailment  combats 
another— that  so  formidable  a  train 
of  anatomical  mechanism  could  all 
be  out  of  order  and  yet  produce,  I 
may  say,  nothing,  will  remain  a 
mystery  with  me  to  the  end. 

'  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  re- 
commend me  to  do  ?'  said  I,  anxious 
to  come  to  something  practical 

'  I  am  writing  some  instruciioQS 
for  you.  Here  they  are.  Hang 
them  up  on  a  hook  yoa  will  see 
over  your  bed-room  mantelpieoa  In 
the  morning,  first  thing»  take  a  glass 
of  water — two  if  you  like— then  a 
tepid  bath^  the  temperature  to  be 
^:adually  reduced  till  auite  cold. 
Then  walk  till  broaJdast-time. 
Another  half-pint  of  water  towards 
eleven  o'clock^  followed  by  a  lamp- 
bath  and  another  walk.  Take  about 
a  pint  at  four  o'clock  and  a  sitz- 
bath  after  it  Let  the  oold  water 
be  applied  to  the  back  of  tiie  neck 
and  allowed  to  trickle  down  the 
spine.  Mind,  a  walk  after  every 
bath.  Keep  that  up  till  I  see  you 
again  in  a  few  days'  time.  X  ^I 
soon  cure  you.' 

I  departed  with  my  watery  pre- 
scription, prepared  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  very  letter.  I  confess  I 
dreaded  those  unpalatable  draughts, 
but  they  should  go  down  with  all 
their  tastelessness,  and  not  eves  mjf 
friend  the  captain  should  induce  me 
to  omit  them,  or  touch  a  drop  of 
something  stronger.  An  attenduit, 
one  Jack  Smart,  waa  selected  to  |;at 
me  through  my  hydropathic  drill 
He  was  a  capitcd  fellow  in  his  wa;, 
who  had  not  spent  three  yeais  at 
the  establishment  in  vain.  He 
knew  all  about  the  treatment,  and 
has  probably,  by  this  time,  aet  np 
on  his  own  account  Of  the  two,  I 
preferred  Jack  infinitely  to  hiB 
master,  because  he  did  not  seek  te 
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mystify  me  ^th  Bcientifio  boeh. 
His  distortions  of  his  master's  terms 
were  sometimes  most  amusing.  He 
hod  a  patient  in  the  room  below,  he 
informed  me,'  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  him;  and  abnost  daily 
was  I  wicked  enough  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  ailed  the  gentleman 
in  order  to  elicit  the  same  descrip- 
tire  answer — ^'Conjecture  of  the 
liver,  sir,  conjecture  of  the  liTer.' 
His  notions  of  the  action  of  water  on 
ihd  human  frame  were,  to  himself, 
quite  satisfactoiy,  whilst  to  me  they 
were  as  unanswerable  as  they  were 
entertaining. 

•I  hope,  sir,  you  drink  plenty  of 
water,'  said  he  one  day,  while  rub- 
bing me  down. 

•Why,  Smart?'  saidL 

'  Because,  sir,  you  needs  it  on  ac- 
count of  all  this  here  X)erspiratiQn. 
That's  how  'tis,  sir,  as  many  of  our 
patients  don't  derive  no  good.  The 
bath  drains  off,  like,  what  you  drinks 
in.  But  if  so  be  as  you  takes  the 
bath  only,  and  don't  take  in  liquid 
acoordin',  why,  don't  you  see,  sir, 
'tis  just  like  workin'  the  pump 
when  there  aint  no  water  in  the 
well ;  and  that* s  it  as  does  the  mis- 
chief to  the  constitution.  But  by 
keepin'.up  a  good  supply  inside, 
and  workin'  it  out  continelly  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  there's  a  con- 
stant flowin' always  keptagoin'as 
draws  off  all  them  things  the  master 
calls  the  acrid  rumours.' 

Ear  were  it  from  me  to  dispute 
this  admirable  theory.  Why  should 
I,  with  no  better  to  replace  it  by  ? 
He  had  others  in  abundance,  equally 
conclusive  and  amusing,  to  which, 
by  dint  of  strong  effort,  I  was  gene- 
rally a  smileless  listener. 

But  few  will  care  to  study  Smart 
upon  hydropathy;  so  on  I  pass,  to 
specify  a  sample  or  two  of  the  pro- 
cesses to  which  I  was  subjected. 
iljid  of  all  the  inventions  for  bring- 
ing a  man  down  commend  me  to 
the  lamp-bath.  This,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  to  constitute  my 
midday  operation.  Accordingly,  at 
ihe  hour  named,  acting  under  Jack 
Smart's  guidance,  I  proceeded  to 
imrobe.  A  kitchen  chair^one  with 
a  wooden  seat— was  ready  to  receive 
me.  I  sat  therein  in  wonderment 
at  what  was  coming  *  but  as  I  be- 


held my  attendant  deliberately  place 
a  light  upon  the  floor  beneath  me,  I 
was  just  as  well  content  that  there 
was  something  denser  thim,  cane 
wicker-work  between  me  and  Ihe 
flame.  No  sooner  was  I  seated  than 
my  hydropathic  valet  wrapped  a 
blanket  round  my  quivering  frame, 
inclosing  chair  and  light  as  ho 
folded  it  around  me.  He  then  ap- 
plied a  second  in  like  manner,  and 
a  thu'd,  taking  care  to  leave  no  aper- 
ture by  which  the  cold  air  from 
without  might  gain  access  to  the 
heated  air  within.  There  I  sat, 
enveloped  to  the  chin,  my  head 
alone  emerging,  Sphynz-like,  at  the 
vertex  of  the  woollen  pyramid.  I 
never  before  knew  how  simple  a 
thing  it  is  to  get  warm,  nay  hot,  in 
the  coldest  winter's  day ;  but  soon 
I  made  the  discovery  that  nono 
need  shiver  long  who  can  command 
a  blanket  or  two,  a  farthing  rush- 
light, and  a  wooden  diair. 

I  may  have  sat  some  fifteen 
minutes,  to  me  it  seemed  much 
more,  when  I  was  led  to  feel  that  all 
below  my  chin  was  gradually  being 
baked.  At  first  the  warmth  was 
pleasant,  and  I  was  led  to  think  tho 
lamp-bath  not  a  bad  thing,  after 
all ;  but  the  temperature  rose,  and 
rapidly  became  oppressive.  Mois- 
ture oozed  from  every  pore,  then 
it  literally  flowed,  fames  of  thick  hot 
vapour  forced  a  passage  through  the 
blankets,  enveloping  me  in  a 
cloud  of  steam.  I  felt  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  appealed  to 
Smart  to  set  me  free.  He  urged 
me  to  submit  a  little  longer,  but 
I  said,  '  No,  not  another  moment.' 
He  said  the  bath  was  jast  beginning 
to  work  beautifully :  that  I  should 
spoil  its  operation  if  I  stopped  just 
then.  I  replied,  'I  didnt  care. 
Take  off  these  blankets  instantly,  or 
I  will  rise  and  fling  them  from  me.' 

A  slight  movement  on  my  part 
convinced  the  man  I  was  in  earnest, 
so  he  reluctantly  complied.  A  word 
or  two  of  something  like  respectful 
remonstrance  at  my  impatience 
escaped  my  well-meaning  attendant 
as  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  uncover 
me,  bidding  me  at  the  same  time 
to  lose  not  an  instant  on  emerging 
from  my  wrapping,  but  to  plunge 
forthwith   into   a   cold  bath  that 
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awaited  me  in  the  coraer.  Quick 
OS  thought  I  did  bo.  Dripping  and 
smoking  as  I  was,  I  hurriedly  lay 
down  in  the  cold  water  regardless  of 
all  preoonoeiTed  notions  of  the  risk  of 
checking  perspiration  and  so  forth. 
But  how  refreshing  was  that 
plunge  I  How  delicious  the  sensa- 
tion of  that  instantaneous  chill! 
.  My  sufferings  while  under  distilla- 
tion were  all  forgotten  in  the  luxury 
of  that  momentary  dip.  Nay^  tl^ 
relief  was  so  delightful  that  it  more 
than  compensated  for  all  my  baking 
in  the  cbftir,  and  I  resolyed  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  more  patiently 
next  time.  But  little  more  than  a 
second  was  allowed  me — two  at 
the  very  outside;  Jack  Smart  was 
waiting  with  a  rough  bathing  sheet, 
into  which  he  summoned  me  with- 
out delay.  And  then  he  set  to 
rubbing  me.  What  a  fietmous  rub- 
ber that  man  was  1  Had  I  been  a 
horse,  what  a  coat  he  would  have 
giTcn  me !  He  seemed  to  throw  his 
whole  strength  into  this  part  of  the 
operation.  As  he  rubbed  he  pressed, 
or  rather  leant,  against  me ;  while  I, 
like  John  Gilpm's  horse, '  who  never 
in  tiiat  sort  had  bandied  been 
before,'  bad  hard  woris  to  hold  my 
ground  against  the  onsets  of  my 
assailant;  till  at  length,  beginning 
himself  to  pant  under  the  effort,  he 
told  me  he  thought  that  would  do, 
and  I  might  re-attire.  So  ended 
the  lamp-bath,  an  appliance  of 
which  I  had  hoard  the  patients 
talk  so  much,  and  of  which  hitherto 
I  knew  so  little.  The  whole  pro- 
oess  usually  lasted  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  period  of 
physical  excitement,  and  one  in 
wluch  not  a  httle  was  effected.  The 
result  of  a  series  of  such  baths,  £0 
lowering,  so  exhausting  to  the  frame, 
must  be  obvious  to  the  moet  ordi- 
nary thinker.  Two  or  three  may 
be  taken  with  impunity,  though 
I  have  known  a  strong  man  swoon 
away  under  the  third ;  but  there  are 
very  few  indeed  who  can  bear  to 
have  their  strength  day  after  day 
thus  distilled  out  of  them  without 
giving  way  before  such  treatment. 
Qo  with  myself.  After  my  first 
lamp-bath,  1  felt  much  refreshed. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  bad  been  relieved 
of  a  weight;  I  felt  lighter  eveiy- 


where.  In  place  of  Icsmg  strength, 
I  felt  myself  altogether  more  elastic, 
and  my  sensations  generally  were 
so  satisfactory,  that  I  became  en- 
thusiastic in  praise  of  the  bath  in 
question.  After,  however,  my 
third,  I  think  it  was,  I  imagined 
I  had  grown  weaker.  I  rose 
from  my  seat  anything  but  reno- 
vated ;  and  after  coming  out  of  the 
cold  water,  I  felt  more  inclined  to 
go  to  bed  than  to  take  exer- 
cise. I  tried  hard  to  persnade 
myself  'twas  fiuicy.  I  thought  to 
walk  it  off,  but  it  wouldn't  do;  the 
walk  I  used  to  take  with  ease  now 
knocked  me  up,  and  I  was  £u2i  to 
be  satisfied  with  half  the  distaneei 
I  told  the  doctor  I  was  loalog 
strength.  He  did  not  say  at  once 
the  lamp-bath  had  done  it,  bat 
tacitly  he  recognised  the  fietct.  for  he 
bade  me  suspend  them  for  the  pre- 
sent I  was  to  continue  the  mom* 
ing  and  evening  haA  'm  befoie/ 
but  at  midday  my  attendant  was 
to '  pack'  me  until  further  orders. 
I  ought  here  to  mention,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  system,  that  the  only 
points  in  which  there  was  a  symp- 
tom of  falling  off>  were  musea- 
lar  energy  aiKl  superfluona  fle^ 
Some,  periiaps,  will  think  these 
quite  sufficient  to  awaken  appre- 
hension ;  but  in  other  respects  there 
was  improvement  I  slept  like  a 
top.  My  digestion  had  mended,  for 
my  appetite  approached  the  xav«h 
ous.  I  sat  down  feeling  what  I  had 
so  eagerly  longed  to  feel—hungry  for 
breakfast,  and  my  performance  at 
the  table  did  high  credit  to  the 
treatment  Jij  fellow-patienta  af- 
firmed they  perceived  improve- 
ment in  my  looks— my  complexion 
was  clearer,  said  they.  It  may  fasTB 
been  so.  Nevertheiess,  I  wm 
weaker.  *Tou  will  soon  regain 
your  strength'  was  the  oonaoling 
assurance  t  met  with  on  all  sides. 
I  hoped  I  should. 

I  have  abstained  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  patience  of  the  reader 
with  a  wearisome  description  of  the 
sitz-bath,  for  tiiere  is  really  nothiotr 
in  it  to  describe,  but  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  a  ward  or  two  on 
'  packing,'  for  the  term  ia  bj  » 
means  self-exi^anatory. 

My  first  essay  in  this  damp  diTW* 
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sioQ  I  shall  bear  in  mind  for  some 
time  to  oome,  having,  through  the 
carelessness  of  my  attendant,  had  a 
slight  mishap  while  nndergoing  it, 
which  has  serTod  to  impress  it  rather 
Tividly  npon  my  memory.  Un- 
happily for  me,  my  regular  bath 
man  was  absent  for  the  day,  and 
I  was  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  anotibter  of  the  firaternity, 
who  proved  bnt  a  sorry  snbstitate 
for  the  effioient  Jack  Smart  1  per- 
ceived this  before  the  fellow  had 
been  five  minntes  in  the  room  with 
me.  Hewasdnllandimenergetio — 
two  fenlts  fetal  in  a  hydropathic 
attendant.  At  his  bidding,  how- 
ever, I  nndressed  and  turned  in 
between  the  blankets,  while  he  was 
slowly  wringing  ont  a  sheet  in  the 
big  bath  already  refened  to.  I  was 
to  be  packed  in  tiiat  sheet  I 
awaited  the  man  with  an  iostioct- 
ive  shndder;  and  ^i^t  a  shock  it 
gave  me  when  my  flesh  first  csme  in 
oontact  with  the  cold  wet  linen! 
What  misery  did  I  endure  whilst 
being  plastered  vnth  the  icy 
ahioudl  Howhonidlyit  held  me 
in  its  clammy  folds!  Over  and 
over  was  I  xoUed,  while  the  attend- 
«it  coiled  the  chilly  wrapper  round 
my  quivering  frama  Arms  and 
all  went  in,  everything  except  my 
head  bemg  bound  up  or  packed 
inside  the  sheet  In  shorty  I  was 
literally  bandaged  like  a  mummy, 
and  lay  as  helpleas  on  my  back  as 
any  Egyptian  specimen.  Then,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lamp-bath,  came 
blankets  in  ivrofiision,  not  merely 
laid  upon  me,  but  tucked  well  in  at 
the  sides,  depriving  me  still  more  of 
any  motive  power.  And  now  the 
'packing'  process  was  complete. 
As  fer  as  I  can  remember,  twenty 
minutes  was  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  doctor  for  remainiog  in  a  state 
of  'pack;'  so  I  ordered  the  man  to 
bang  my  watch  up  by  me,  and  then 
bade  him  leave  me  to  my  thoughts, 
telling  him  to  be  sure  and  make  his 
reappearance  in  a  quarter  of  an 
bourns  tima  I  heard  the  door  shut, 
I  knew  I  was  alone  and  x>awerle6s  to 
raise  a  finger ;  but  it  was  winter  time, 
and  so  I  congratulated  myself  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  a  gnat  settling 
on  my  nose.  The  shiver  which  I 
felt  at  first  subsided  very  quickly. 


the  sheet  soon  acquiring  the  heat  ot 
the  enveloped  animal,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes'  time  I  was  letting 
off  steam  like  a  bailed  rolJy-poly. 
There  I  lay  puffing  on  my  back, 
oppressed  with  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  bedclothes,  longing  for 
my  liberation.  What  wretched- 
ness it  was!  The  lamp-bath, 
thought  I,  was  bad  enough,  but 
packing  beats  it  into  fits.  What- 
ever I  endure,  here  I  must  lie  and 
bear  it.  How  eagerly  I  watched  the 
hands  of  my  dironometer  I  Wliata 
comfort  to  feel  that  five  minutes 
more  would  see  me  out  of  misery ! 
Bat  how  was  this?  It  was 
past  the  quarter,  and  the  man  had 
not  come  back.  Til  wait  tiU  the 
time  is  up  before  I  call ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  outside  the  door.  I  kept  my 
eye  upon  the  mmute  hand  as  it 
slug^hly  approached  the  longed- 
for  point  upon  the  diaL  At  last  it 
reached  it—the  time  was  up. '  Hallo 
there!'  shouted  I;  'come  in— the 
time*s  up.'  Bnt  it  was  like  shouting 
to  the  winds,  the  fellow  was  out  of 
hearing.  I  shouted  louder,  in  the 
hope  that,  though  he  heard  me  not, 
some  one  else  would,  to  whom  I 
might  canununioate  my  pUght;  but, 
though  I  fancied  I  \mxd  sounds  in 
the  adjoining  room,  no  one  seemed 
to  hear  my  bawling.  I  had  better 
lie  still  and  submit  patiently  to  my 
fete.  No,  I  could  not  The  feeling  of 
restraint  alone  had  grown  insuppor^ 
able,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stifling 
heat  which  was  increasing  with 
every  effort  I  mad&  I  never  knew 
what  desperatioa  was  till  then. 
Five-and-twenty  minutes  had  I  lain 
thus  tied  and  bound,  and  motion- 
less, fixed  in  a  position  which 
seemed  hopelassly  unchangeable. 

Describe  my  fSaelings  I  cannot, 
but  I  remember  self-reproach  and 
rage  entered  largely  into  them. 
What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  have  let 
the  fellow  go!  Was  he  coming  back 
at  all,  or  should  I  have  to  wait  till 
night  to  be  released  from  this  state 
of  thraldom?  I  felt  I  should  be 
dead  by  then.  I  was  getting  ex- 
cited. I  thought  I  could  not 
breathe.  How  I  escaped  an  apo- 
plectic fit  I  know  not  How  I 
struggled  to  get  kx>6el  But  my 
struggles  were  not  wholly  ineffeo- 
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tual.  I  fonod  I  could  bend  my  el- 
bows sufficiently  to  rest  upon  tiiem; 
that  by  a  violent  effort  I  could 
draw  myself  up  it  nught  be  an  inch. 
This  was  a  grand  discovery.  I  per- 
severed in  the  effort,  delighted  to 
find  I  was  slowly  worming  my  way 
out  of  my  cocoon  of  bedclothes,  tUl, 
by  dint  of  straining  and  forcing,  out 
I  fell  upon  the  floor,  head  foremost, 
completely  exhausted  with  my  ex- 
ertions. I  6up{K>6e  I  made  con- 
siderable noise  in  falling,  for  an 
attendant  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing, judging  there  was  something 
wrong,  tapped  and  came  in.  Poor 
man— he  appeared  much  concerned 
at  seeing  me,  and  wh^x  he  learned 
the  nature  of  my  mishap,  he  seemed 
to  share  in  some  degree  the  indig- 
nation which  I  felt  with  Smart's 
stupid  deputy.  It  turned  out,  as  I 
suspected,  that  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  other  patients  to 
aftend  to,  had  forgotten  all  about 
me,  his  ill-fated  supernumerary. 

Most  richly  would  he  have  de- 
served his  cong^,  and  his  master 
was  for  turning  him  adrift  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  his  negligenee, 
but  I  interceded  for  him,  pleading 
extenuating  arcumstances,  and  so 
the  m£Ln  was  kept  on,  to  perpetuate, 
it  may  be,  similar  acts  of  foi^etful- 
ness  upon  subsequent  victims. 

The  recital  of  my  misfortune 
elicited  much  merriment  from  the 
patients,  who  thought  it  a  capital 
joke,  at  the  Fame  time  one  which 
they  appeared  to  prefer  avoiding, 
resolutions  being  taken  there  and 
then  not  to  give  an  attendant  leave 
of  absence  whilst  lying  in  the  help- 
^  lessness  of  '  pack.'  I  need  hardly 
say  I  subscribed  heartily  to  ihib 
resolution,  and  in  after  packings,  of 
which  I  underwent  a  few,  I  kept 
my  man  in  the  room  with  me  till 
the  operation  was  quite  concluded* 
I  had  now  persisted  in  the  treat- 
ment for  some  weeks,  being  in  turn 
subjected  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
divers  hydropathic  appliances  in 
vogue  at  the  establishment.  With 
the  exception  of  that  awful  thing, 
the  douche,  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  were  probably  amongst  the 
most  effective,  and  told  most  upon 
the  frame.  At  least,  so  I  found 
them.    I  was  manifestly  losing  ffesh« 


and  that  &8i  Had  my  loss  been 
computed  by  the  pound  I  feel  as- 
sured it  would  have  shocked  me. 
These  pounds  had  mostly,  I  sop- 
pose,  gone  off  in  vapour,  though  no 
doubt  something  should  be  put 
down  to  Jack  Smart's  rubbing. 
But  it  mattered  little  how  they  had 
vanished,  the  fact  was  beyond  qnes- 
tion.  To  this  my  dothiM  bore  wit- 
ness. It  was  cl^r  they  had  been 
made  to  fit  a  bigger  man  than  my 
present  self.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  place  my  garments  were  m 
close  contact  with  my  person,  hut 
now  my  person  was  retreating  from 
them  inwardly,  leaving  a  chilly 
passage  betwixt  me  and  my  clothing; 
a  sort  of  cold  air  flue,  throng 
which  a  constant  ventilation  was 
maintained  that  ill  assorted  with 
the  season.  This  diminution  of  my 
form  would  perhaps  have  signified 
little  had  it  not  been  aoeompanied 
by  weakness;  increasing  weakness. 
I  felt  it  chiefly  in  my  limbs,  from 
the  hips  downwards.  My  ambu- 
latory powers  were  evidentiy  on  the 
decrease.  I  could  not  walk  any 
di^ance  without  wanting  to  &it 
down  and  rest.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
hundred  weight  had  been  attached 
to  each  fi>ot,  such  a  labour  was  it  to 
drag  them  after  me.  I  dreaded 
going  upstairs.  When  evening  came 
on  I  found  myself  regularly  done 
up,  and  glad  was  I  to  recline  foil 
length  upon  a  oouch,  longing  as  I 
lay  for  bedtime  to  amve.  I  wta 
now  beginning  to  feel  some  anxiety 
about  mj  case,  not  because  I  had 
grown  thinner,  but  because  I  yn& 
losing  strength.  There  could  not 
now  be  any  doubt  that  thcoe  waa 
something  wrong,  or  what  could  oc- 
casion this  debility  ?  That  the  treat- 
ment had  reduced  me,  I  nevar  fox 
a  moment  doubted,  but  that  did  not 
distress  me,  as  I  thought  I  had  some 
spare  fiesh  which  I  might  oobto- 
niently  dispense  with.  But  that 
the  system  I  waa  going  thioogh 
contributed  in  any  measum  to  i^y 
weakness  never  entered  my  ima- 
gination. Of  oouxse  I  told  tho 
doctor  all  about  it  According  to 
his  opinion  it  was  my  liver  which 
waa  at  the  root  of  say  troaUa 
He  affirmed,  as  doctors  always  ^» 
that  mine  was  quite  a  common  oas^ 
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that  be  had  seen  hundreds  such, 
that  symptomB  like  mine  were  the 
genezal  reeolt  ci  inactivity  of  liver. 
*  Yon  may  consider  yourself  for- 
tunate/ said  he,  *  in  having  come 
here  when  yon  did.  Had  you 
placed  yourself  under  some  allopath 
he  would  have  dosed  yon  with  ca- 
lomel and  damaged  your  constitu- 
tion, whereas  you'll  see  we  shall  set 
you  to  rights  without  any  mercury 
or  any  drugs  at  alL' 

'Well  but,  doctor/  I  replied, 
'  can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
iime  which  it  may  take  for  the 
treatment  to  work  a  cure  in  m^ 
case,  because  I  have  now  beeo  six 
weeks  at  it,  and  am  certainly  fBX 
worse  than  when  I  came  here.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  so.  I  really  think 
you  better.  I  see  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  yonr  appearance; 
perhaps  it  may  be  some  weeks  yet 
before  you  are  quite  yourself.  Only 
persevere  in  the  treatment  and  don't 
distress  yourself  about  a  little  tem- 
porary debility.' 

The  prospect  was  not  cheering. 
Some  weeks  yet!  and  then  only 
'  perhaps.'  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
take  a  dose  of  calomel  on  the  sly, 
but  I  knew  not  how  hydropathy 
and  calomel  might  suit  one  another, 
and  I  feared  I  might  take  cold,  so  I 
submissively  adhered  to  the  treat- 
ment, living  on  from  day  to  day  in 
hope,  anxious  hope,  for  symptoms 
of  returning  strength.  Bat  vainly 
did  I  watch  for  any  indication  of 
improvement  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  growing  worse.  Perceiving 
this,  I  became  unhappy.  I  believed 
I  was  in  for  a  long  period  of  invalid- 
hood,  and  began  to  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  I  should  recover  at 
all.  I  longed  to  be  at  home.  A 
eold  water  establishment  is,  after 
all,  a  heartless  place  for  one  really 
out  of  health,  and  I  had  had  quite 
enough  of  it,  so  I  resolved,  weak  as 
I  was,  to  come  away.  I  commu- 
nicated my  determination  to  the 
doctor,  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
induce  me  to  stay  on,  implored  me 
not  to  consult  an  allopath,  but  to 
I^ersist  in  the  treatment  after  I 
reached  home.  But  how  altered 
T7as  I!  How  different  did  I  feel 
myself  as  I  crawled  with  difiSculty 
up  the  steps  to  my  hall  door  to 


what  I  was  when  I  left  home  some 
two  months  ago  I  What  benefit  had 
I  gotten  by  that  two  months'  change? 
That  it  never  should  have  occurred 
to  me  to  connect  the  treatment  with 
my  debility  seems  to  myself  amaz- 
ing. I  was  content  to  believe  my 
weakness  in.  the  limbs  arose  from 
some  complaint  or  other,  if  not  an 
affection  of  the  liver,  of  something 
equally  serious,  for  which  the  b^t, 
if  not  the  only,  cure  was  hydro- 
pathy. 

Whilst  at  the  establishment  I  had 
caught  the  mania  from  the  other 
patients,  and  had  become  as  enthu- 
siastic a  behever  in  its  efficacy  as  any 
of  its  most  ardent  devotees.  I  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  in  its  disparage- 
ment, but  was  wont  to  wax  hot  in 
its  defence.  Accordingly,  on  my 
return  home,  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  set  mvself  up  with  the 
various  hydropatnic  paraphernalia, 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  system  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  I  embarked 
a  small  fortune  in  baths,  bathing- 
sheets,  and  water-cans,  not  forget- 
ting the  article  with  the  wooden 
seat  for  the  lamp-bath  operation. 
Two  difficulties,  however,  met  me 
in  my  attempt  to  set  up  a  private 
water  cure, — one  was  the  erection 
of  a  douche,  the  other  the  supply- 
ing an  equivalent  to  Jack  Smart. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
and  contented  myself  witii  approxi- 
mations to  both  as  near  as  I  could 
accomplish.  To  sot  up  a  veritable 
douche  I  found  out  of  the  question. 
It  involved  letting  in  a  pipe  through 
the  ceiling  of  my  room  and  a  reser- 
voir somewhere  on  the  roof  of  my 
house,  so  I  abandoned  the  project. 
But  I  had  my  douche  all  the  same, 
such  as  it  was.  I  procured  a  huge 
syringe,  and  taught  my  servant  how 
to  work  it,  and  with  practice  he  be- 
came quite  expert  in  handling  this 
weapon,  taking  an  excellent  shot 
with  the  jet  and  maintaining  a  steady 
fire  at  the  spot  selected  as  a  target 
for  the  time  being.  But  when  he 
came  to  rub  me,  how  I  missed  Jack 
Smart  I  Oh !  there  is  an  art  inmb- 
bing  which  not  many  understand. 
It  is,  in  fiict,  a  talent  possessed  by 
but  a  few,  of  whom  my  servant  evi- 
dently was  not  one.  I  used  to  dread 
rubbing^time  with  hinu    I  felt  as 
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though  I  had  been  sciaped  all  oyer 
with  fland-paper,  my  skin  being  in  a 
state  but  one  xemove  from  rawness 
when  this  piocess  was  concluded. 
Neyertheless  I  bote  it  with  a  good 
grace,  only  thinking  myself  lucky  in 
having  attained  so  fiur  an  imitation 
of  the  model  I  had  come  from.  I 
thus  kept  up  these  hydropathic 
practices  all  through  the  winter  and 
well  into  the  spring,  watching  with 
concern  the  constant  increase  of  de- 
bility, and  wondering  whateyer  could 
have  come  to  me.  I  had  in  my 
youth  been  much  given  to  gymnas- 
tics. I  had  thought  nothing  of 
hanging  by  my  heels  and  doing 
other  inverted  eccentricities  on  the 
horizontal  bar.  The  muscles  of  my 
limbs  had  by  these  exercises  ac- 
quire, when  I  was  young,  a  hard- 
ness and  a  tightness  which  they  had 
retained.  But  now,  all  this  firmness 
was  gone.  My  thighs  had  grown 
soft  and  flabby,  and  were  growing 
more  so  every  day. 

Paralysis  must,  thought  I,  sooner 
or  later  come  upon  ma  What  a 
poser  my  case  was  to  the  doctors! 
I  consulted  not  a  few,  but  not  one 
could  detect  physical  disorder,  or  a 
symptom  indicative  of  disease,  func- 
tioned or  organic ;  I  was  sound,  said 
they,  in  every  respect,  and  with  one 
consent  they  gave  their  decided 
opinion  against  my  having  any  liver 
alGsction.  As  my  object  was  merely 
to  discover  what  was  the  seat  of  my 
ailment,  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
conceal  firom  the  physicians  I  con- 
sulted the  remedies  I  was  resorting 
to.  Probably  any  one  of  them  would, 
had  I  told  him,  have  said  sufficient 
to  make  me  drop  the  waternsure  for 
ever.  But  I  kept  my  secret  well, 
and  paid  well  for  ii  How  long  I 
might  thus  have  gone  on,  or  to  what 
state  I  might  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  more  have  reduced  myself, 
it  were  difficult  to  say,  but  as  the 
weather  was  growing  finer,  I  re- 
solved to  try,  as  a  dernier  ressort, 
what  change  of  air  would  do.  'Go,' 
said  some  friend  or  other,  *  to  some 
bradng  place  by  the  sea-side.'  I 
selected  Bamsgata— a  bracing  place 
enough  in  April  in  all  conscience. 
But  hydrc^athy  was  to  go  down 
with  me;  it  was  only  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  single  day— the  day  I 


spent  upon  the  journey.  My  port- 
able douche  and  baths,  all,  I  think, 
were  stowed  away  in  the  van,  for 
fear  I  could  get  no  hatha  at  Barns- 
gate,  everytmng  except  the  kitchen 
chair,  which  I  suiHP^sed  would  be 
procurable  anywhere,  the  artide 
with  the  wooden  seat  being,  I  knew, 
in  universal  vogue.  Here  again  I 
commenced  devoting  myself  to  my 
aquatic  remedies,  believing,  like  a 
fool,  that  the  watarHsnie  would  jet 
do  great  things  fiur  me. 

But  here,  at  Bami^fl,  providen- 
tially for  me,  the  myttoy  of  my  cue 
becune  at  last  unravelled,  and  I  wis 
released  from  thedeluskm  by  vbich 
I  had  so  long  been  bound  as  by  a 
spell.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  had 
recourse  to  one  more  physiciaOi  I 
should  be  a&aid  to  affix  a  number 
to  him,  I  had  consol  ted  so  many.  I 
anticipated  nothing  new  finm  him, 
but  when  ill-health  has  set  in  and 
there  is  no  symptom  of  amendment 
one  is  glad  to  consult  everybody. 
And  I  shall  never  fiirget  that  con- 
sultation.  After  sabmitting  to  the 
same  examination  with  which  I  had 
grown  so  painfully  fiumliar,  my  new 
medical  advise  remarked, 

'There  is  no  disease  about  yoo 
that  I  can  discover,  but  your  case 
resembles  that  of  one  who  has  hada 
severe  chill.  Are  yon  consdons  of 
anything  of  the  kind  ?' 

Not  being  able  to  call  to  mind 
having  su£Sefed  &om  a  violent  cold 
«t  the  time  my  troubles  first  began, 
I  replied  in  the  neigative. 

'  You  are  sure  you  have  had  no 
rheumatic  affection  at  any  period, 
say  within  the  last  twelve  months?" 

'  Not  that  I  can  remember.' 

'  Well,  my  impression  is,  your  de- 
bility proceeds  entirely  from  the 
spine.  You  may  perhaps  on  some 
occasion  have  slept  in  a  damp  bed, 
or  else  you  have  made  a  mactice  ot 
putting  on  damp  linen.  1  am  con- 
vinced the  spine  in  your  case  has 
somehow  been  severely  chilled. 
You  cannot  account  for  it  in  any 
way?' 

A  strange  sensation  came  over 
me  as  he  said  these  words.  The 
truth  darted  in  upon  my  mind  for 
the  first  tima  I  ielt  all  ina  glow, 
while  my  cheeks  became  flnshed 
with  the  surprise  of  one  who  has 
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made  a  startling  discoyery.  The 
man  appeared  to  perceive  it,  thongh 
I  said  nothing,  for  in  a  tone  of 
eagerness  he  quickly  asked  me— 

•  Why,  what— what  is  the  matter?' 

*  Doctor,'  said  I,  *  I  believe  yon 
have  hit  upon  the  truth,  and  dis- 
covered the  source  of  all  my  trouble. 
I  have  been  for  months,  and  am 
still,  undergoing  the  cold-water 
treatment.  Since  December  last  I 
have  been  at  it  Sometimes  twice, 
sometimes  thrice  daily  have  I  un- 
dergone the  regimen,  ringing 
changes  on  the  hydropathic  roster. 
I  have  taken  sitz-baths  and  lamp- 
baths.  I  have  been  packed  and 
douched.  Compresses  and  bandages 
have  been  applied  to  me  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  added  to 
which,  the  amount  I  have  taken  in 
in  cold  potations  would,  I  believe, 
go  fEur  to  fill  a  small  reservoir.' 

He  smiled,  I  suppose  a  smile  of 
self-satisfaction,  and  replied, '  Then 
I  do  not  at  all  wonder  to  see  you  as 
you  are.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
farther  inquiries,  and  I  went  more 
into  a  detail  of  what  I  had  been 
doing.  He  was  bitter  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  lamp-bath,  and 
farther  assured  me,  as  many  other 

Sractitioners  have  subsequently 
one,  that  the  practice  of  sitting  in 
cold  water,  ana  allowing  cold  water 
to  be  trickled  down  the  spine,  would 
take  the  strength  out  of  a  Hercules. 
'But  tell  me  candidly,'  I  prp- 
ceeded,  'what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
my  recovering  my  strength?  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of 
the  muscles  regaining  their  firm- 
ness, so  that  I  may  be  able  to  walk 
as  I  did  formerly?' 

'Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you 
have  let  matters  proceed  rather  far, 
and  your  efforts  to  induce  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  have  been  well-nigh 
successful ;  at  the  same  time,  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
cover. You  will  excuse  my  speaking 
more  positively.  What  you  have 
now  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  drop  the 
oold-water  treatment,  and  take 
every  means  to  neutralize  its  effects 
npon  your  frame.  I  think,  for  the 
present,  you  had  better  discontinue 
it  even  as  a  beverage,  and  take  three 
or  four  glasses  of  good  port  wine 


instead  every  day.  And,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  proceed  to  one  or  other 
of  the  German  watering-places,  and 
take  a  course  of  the  natural  warm- 
baths.' 

I  think  I  never  paid  a  fee  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  for  I  felt  the  man 
was  right  in  his  opinion.  But,  how 
I  blasphemed  hydropathy  I  Howl 
loathed  the  very  sight  of  everything 
connected  with  the  system !  I  was 
far  too  weak  for  any  act  of  violence, 
otherwise  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  spent  half  an  hour  or  so  in 
giving  vent  to  my  exasperation,  and 
smashing  ug  my  whole  apparatus, 
wooden  chair  included,  with  the 
poker.  How  I  now  rated  myself  for 
my  own  folly,  simpleton  that  I  had 
been!  I  could  blame  no  one  else, 
for  I  was  a  free  agent,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  force  only  of  per- 
suasion. 

Tet  I  wa&  still  f^  from  being 
Fanguine  of  recovery.  What,  thought 
I,  could  bring  back  strength  to 
limbs  that  had  once  lost  it?  What 
possibly  could  impart  firmness  to 
muscles  that  had  once  grown  flabby  ? 
However,  I  resolved  nothing  shomd 
remain  untried  which  my  last  ad- 
viser had  recommended,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  start  for  some  Ger- 
man Bad.  Which  of  them  all  was 
it  to  be  ?  For  some  days,  Granville, 
on  the  Waters  of  Germany,  was  my 
study ;  and  after  a  careftd  peru£al 
of  this  work— the  only  one  upon 
the  subject — I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Wildbad  would  be  the 
place  for  me.  To  Wildbad,  acoord- 
mgly,  I  hastened ;  and  ere  a  week 
had  expired  I  was  dipping  in  its 
waters.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  called  in  one  more  doctor,  a  Ger- 
man this  time,  by  name  Haussman. 
I  was  told  it  was  not  safe  to  bathe 
without  advice.  He  struck  me  as 
being  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
fellow ;  the  only  thing  he  said  which 
shook  my  &ith  in  his  opinion  being 
his  confident  assertion  tnat  I  should 
leave  Wildbad  quite  strong,  and 
able  to  walk  about  with  ease. 

The  springs  of  Wildbad  are  very 
warm— considerably,  if  I  mistake 
not,  over  the  temperatuzo  of  the 
blood— yet  I  was  to  oonmience  by 
remaining  half  an  hour  immersed  in 
them  to  the  chin^  increasing  by  de- 
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grees  the  period  of  immemon^  till  1 
spent  a  whole  hour  in  the  water. 
I  had  always  held  the  notion  that 
warm  hathing  induced  weakness; 
bnfc  this  was  to  give  strength!  I 
confess^  I  went  to  this  new  system 
with  some  misgiying. 

I  conldj  of  course,  get  no  port 
wine,  but  I  strove  to  console  my- 
self with  [n)arkling  Moselle  instead, 
which  I  dare  s^  is  every  bit  as 
strengthening  a  beverage  for  an 
invalid,  whilst  many  times  more  re- 
freshing. 

I  stayed  at  a  hotel,  where  the  fare 
was  excellent,  though  anything  but 
plain ;  a  first-rate  diner  a  la  Jiusse 
being  served  up  every  day,  to  which 
I,  notwithstanding  my  infirmities, 
did  ample  justice.  Here  I  abode 
some  weeks,  bathing,  eating,  and 
drinking,  thinking  all  the  while 
what  a  jolly  life  this  was,  if  I  were 
only  well,  though  willingly  would  I 
have  exchanged  the  Moselle  and  the 
French  cooking  for  a  mutton  chop 
and  a  glass  of  water,  with  the 
strength  I  formerly  enjoyed. 

At  the  end  of  my  &rst  week  I 
found  myself  no  better,  nor,  indeed, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight; 


and  I  was  in  despair;  bat  wben 
three  weeks  had  passed,  I  imagised 
I  ielt  somewhat  less  exhaustion  after 
trying  to  take  exercise.  It  might  be 
my  fancy ;  but  it  encouraged  me  to 
persevere,  and  I  did  so,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  more  there  were 
evident  symptoms  of  retoimng 
strength. 

Yes,  I  could  now  man!^  a  mile, 
and  even  walk  up  stairs  without  the 
sensation  of  lifting  a  hundred-weight 
at  each  step.  With  what  delight  did 
I  hail  these  indications  of  retumise 
strength  1  I  believed  that  I  had 
turned  the  comer,  and  that  my  re- 
covery was  only  a  question  of  time. 

And  so  it  proved.  IleffcWildbad 
a  different  man.  Health  being  my 
sole  object,  I  spent  some  months  in 
travellmg,  getting  daily  better,  till 
I  grew  quite  strong. 

AH  this  happened  a  few  yean 
ago,  and  I  know  not  that  I  am  now 
any  the  worse  for  what  I  went 
through.  Perhaps  I  am  the  better, 
for  I  have  learnt  from  my  experienec, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  playing 
tricks  with  my  constitution,  and  in 
particular  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
hydropathy. 
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TRULY  the  amateur  pedestrian, 
athlete,  and  gymnast  have  no 
cause  to  lament  any  decline  in  their 
farourite  pursuits  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  particularly  during 
the  year  1 866.  Since  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  games  were  held  on  the 
Christchurch  ground  (for  the  thttd 
time  only)  in  that  year  we  have 
seen  an  amateur  champion  meeting ; 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of 
clubs,  new  and  old,  have  held  meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Few,  if  any,  of  these  meetings 
have,  however,  as  yet  attained  equal 
prestige  with  that  which  took  place 
for  the  fourth  time  at  Beaufort 
House,  Walham  Green,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1867,  namely,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  athletic  games.  It 
is  unneoessaxy  to  speak  of  their 
popularity;  for  this  none  could 
doubt  who  wexo  present  and  saw 


the  oourae  thronged  by  eager  speo- 
tators  (by  far  the  greater  number 
proclaiming  their  partisanship  by 
costume  as  well  as  demeanour),  or 
who  heard  the  re-echoing  shouts  of 
'  Pitman,  Michell,  Long,  Scott,  and 
Pelham.'  Although  we  are  one  of 
those  who  hope  that  in  future  years 
the  games  wul  again  be  held  at  the 
Universities  themselves,  yet  the 
sight  was  one  which  was  worth 
going  miles  to  see,  and  to  witness 
one  half  of  the  contests  wliioh  took 

glace,  and  of  wfaioh  we  can  only 
ope  to  give  some  fiaint  idea,  would 
hare  amply  repaid  a  Tisit  to  the 
ground. 

Since  we  left  the  Chxistidiurch 
ground  on  the  loth  of  March,  1866 
(when  the  sounds  of  'Laing'  and 
'  Long '  were  yet  in  our  eeirs),  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
athletic  positions  of  both  ^niTe^ 
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stties.  At  Oxford  an  XJmrersiiy 
Athletic  Club  has  been  formed  simi- 
Jar  to  that  founded  in  1865  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  already,  we  think,  the 
fmita  of  united  action  may  be  traced. 
The  frequency  of  contests,  and  tiie 
opportunities  for  practice  which  the 
foundation  of  such  a  club  afifords, 
canuot  fiiil  to  bring  out  talent  which 
otherwise  would  haTe  remained 
guite  unexercised. 

At  both  Universities  ruiming  paths 
have  been  laid  down,  each  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  length;  that  at  Cam- 
bridge being  in  the  form  of  a  flat- 
tened oval,  and  that  at  Oxford  of  a 
rectangle  with  rounded  angles.  The 
style  which  running  on  a  path 
usually  produces  is  not  at  present 
so  apparent  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, there  being  still  a  good  deal 
of  flat-footed  running,  but  this  will 
doubtless  vanish  in  time.  Very  fast 
races  indeed  have  been  run  during 
the  last  year  on  the  Cambridge  path 
(which  is  a  faster  path  by  a  good 
deal  than  the  Oxford) ;  and,  in  £fict, 
it  may  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  and  best  rnnning  paths  in  the 
kingdom.  We  think  if  some  of  the 
old  light  blues  who  once  donned 
flannels  in  the  old  pavilion,  and 
afterwards  subscribed  to  build  the 
new  one,  could  see  Fenners  on  a  fine 
afternoon  in  the  end  of  March,  they 
would  indeed  wonder  at  the  energy 
and  go-a-head  spirit  displayed  by 
young  Cambridge.  The  Oxonians, 
too,  are  waking  up,  but  they  will, 
we  are  sure,  pardon  an  old  haLd  for 
saying  that  it  was  not  before  the 
time  had  come  for  so  doing.  We 
must  not,  however,  delay  too  long 
at  the  post,  for  the  starter  has  given 
the  word  '  get  ready ;'  and  we  have 
a  long  though  very  pleasant  task 
before  us  in  attempting  to  give  to 
those  who  could  not  be  present  a 
brief  account  of  the  Inter-University 
Qames  in  1867. 

The  nine  ev^its  included  in  the 
]irogramme  were  the  same  as  those 
of  last  year,  but  they  were  arranged 
in  a  different  order,  so  that  Maitland 
and  Little,  who  represented  their 
respective  Universities  in  both  jump- 
ing and  running,  might  have  their 
lighter  work  first. 

At  a  quarter -past  two  there 
emerged  ham  the  black  ring  of  spec- 
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tatora,  who,  in  ranks  four  and  five 
deep,  thronged  nearly  the  whole 
course,  four  figures,  all  equally  keen 
to  score  first  blood  for  their  own 
side.  The  light  blue  was  repre- 
sented by  T.  G.  Little,  of  St.  Peter's, 
whose  name  is  enough  to  frighten 
any  ordinary  jumper  out  of  the  field, 
and  who  has  lately  striven,  but  not 
with  equal  success,  on  the  running 
path,  and  C.  E.  Green,  of  Trinity, 
well  known  to  all  'Varsity  cricketers. 
Oxford  were  supported  by  F.  W. 
Parsons,  of  Magdalen,  who  jumped 
so  plucMIy  for  them  last  year,  and 
F.  S.  O'Grady,  of  St.  John's,  a  young 
one,  who  will,  to  all  appearances, 
make  a  very  good  one  as  time  goes 
on.  The  bar  was  placed  at  4  ft. 
10  in.,  which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
they  all  cleared ;  and  it  was  raised 
two  inches  at  a  time  up  to  5  ft.  6  in., 
and  one  inch  afterwards.  At  5  ft. 
7  in.  Parsons  went  out,  and  the 
last  hope  of  Oxford  died  away 
when  O'Grady  failed  in  clearing 
5  ft  8  in.  Green  and  Little  now 
held  a  short  conference,  and  ulti- 
mately decided  to  jump  once  more. 
The  bar  was  accordingly  raised  to 
5  ft  9  in.,  which  Little  cleared, 
but  Green  could  not.  Thus  the 
Cantabs  scored  one  two  for  the 
first  event,  a  result  which  was  truly 
foreshadowed  by  the  results  of  the 
two  University  Games,  in  which 
Green  jumped  5  ft  7}  in.,  and 
the  Oxonians  tied  at  5  ft.  4  in. 
Little  has  somewhat  lost  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  jumping,  as  he 
knocked  the  bar  down  several  times, 
whereas  formerly  he  seldom  jumped 
more  than  once  at  each  height 
Green  jumped  with  ^reat  st^i- 
ness,  never  failing  until  5  ft  7  ui. 
O'Grady  is  a  very  good  and  likely 
jumper,  tucking  his  legs  well  un- 
derneath him,  and  making  sure  of 
each  try;  and  the  h'ght  blue  will 
find  in  him  an  awkward  customer 
next  year  if  he  continues  to  improve 
on  his  present  as  much  as  he  hdB 
done  on  his  old  form.  There  is 
nothing  that  astonishes  outsiders, 
and  those  who  have  not  seen  much 
of  athletic  games,  more  than  good 
height  jumping.  The  eiTort,  or 
rather  the  force  required  to  raise 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  stone  over  a 
bar  5  ft  9  in.  high  can  be  better 
a  E 
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izxiagined  than  appreciated,  and 
eepecially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  spring  is  made  from  one 
foot  alona  In  years  gone  l^  5  ft 
3  in.  was  thought  a  wonderful  jnmp, 
and  the  idea  of  a  man  jmnping  5  ft 
8  in.  or  5  ft  9  in.  from  ordinary 
torf  was  never  dreamed  oL  These 
heights  will  perhaps  be  in  their 
turn  beaten;  bat  we  think  that 
Boupell,  Little,  and  Green  will  long 
be  the  mythical  heroes  of  jumpers. 

When  the  four  starters  trotted 
down  to  the  post  for  the  xoo  yards, 
one  oon}d  see  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  Oxford  partisans  a  perceptible 
gleam  of  confidence,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  misplaced,  for  they  ran  J.  M. 
Golmore,  01  Brasenose,  who  was  so 
unmistakeably  the  hundred-yard 
runner  of  1866,  when  he  won  the 
Oxford  University,  Inter-Univeisity, 
and  Amateur  ChiBimpion  100  yards. 
Bis  fellow  champion  was  J.  Somer- 
Tell,  of  St.  John's  College,  who 
proved  himself  a  first-class  man. 
Cambridge,  however,  seem  at  last  to 
have  brought  out  a  sprint  runner  in 
the  person  of  E.  A.  Pitman,  of  St 
John's,  to  whom  we  shall  have  &gun 
to  allude  in  this  brief  history.  The 
light  blue  was  also  worn  by  C.  C. 
Corfe,  of  Jesus  College,  who,  al- 
tiiough  not  second  in  the  University 
Games,  challenged  the  second  man, 
M.  Templeton,  of  Trinity,  and 
having  defeated  him  was  chosen  as 
second  horse.  After  several  false 
starts  and  breaks  away  they  got  off, 
not  too  evenly,  when  Colmore  first 
shot  out ;  at  fifty  yards  Pitman  was 
decidedly  in  the  rear,  Somervell  and 
Cohnore  apparently  shutting  him 
oat;  but  at  about  fifteen  yards  &om 
home  he  came  with  a  rush  such  as 
IS  seldom  seen  in  so  short  a  race, 
and  landed  the  light  blue  by  about 
eighteen  inches.  Colmore  was  se- 
cond, but  not  much  in  front  of 
Somervell,  and  the  time  of  the  win- 
ner was  io|  seconds.  This  per- 
formance stamps  Pitman  as  quite  in 
the  first  class  of  sprint  runners,  and 
he  has  vastly  improved  since  he  ran 
in  1865,  when  he  was  beaten  in  the 
second  heat  for  the  100  by  Pelham 
and  Hood. 

We  fancy  Colmore  could  not  fiBkoe 
the  wind  as  strongly  as  the  winner, 
for  he  seemed  to  us  to  die  away  in 


the  last  fifteen  yards,  and  Corfe,  of 
whom  much  was  expected,  did  not 
seem  in  his  best  form.  Whenever 
the  four  men  meet  again  a  wonder- 
ful race  may  be  expected,  but  cer- 
tainly at  present  Pitman  must  be 
stamped  the  best,  firom  the  way  in 
which  he  caught  his  men  in  the  last 
fifty  yards. 

The  next  event  on  the  card  was 
the  Broad  Jump,  and  it  produced  a 
most  exciting  contest,  the  result 
being  in  doubt  up  to  the  very  last 
jump.  The  Oxford  representatives 
were  W.  F.  Maitland  and  W.  G.  Ed- 
wards, both  of  Chtistchurch;  the 
Cambridge,  C.  A.  Abeolom,  of  Tri- 
nity, and  the  inevitable  Little.  The 
Gmtabs  were  the  favourites,  as 
their  broad  jump  was  twenty  inches 
better  than  that  at  Oxford ;  but  good 
judges  knew  it  would*  be  no  walk 
over,  as  Maitland  last  year  covered 
19  ft  II  in.,  and  Little  has  not  been 
jumping  up  to  his  old  form.  Each 
competitor  was,  as  usual,  allowed 
six  jumps,  taken  in  order,  bat  the 
man  who  has  made  the  best  jump 
reserves  his  tries  until  he  is  beaten. 
At  his  third  jump  Maitland  covered 
19  ft  10  in.,  and  tho  two  CantAbs 
did  all  they  knew  to  beat  ft,  but 
without  success,  until  Absolom, 
with  his  yery  last  tiy,  made  tho 
magnificent  jump  of  20  fL  a  in. 
Maitland,  who  had  been  (like  Little 
last  year)  calmly  observing  their 
efforts  to  reach  him,  now  had  his 
three  reserved  'tries,'  and  at  his 
fifth  attempt  he  cleared  20  ft  i  in., 
but  one  inch  behind  Absolom;  no 
further,  however,  could  ho  get,  and 
so  the  light  blue  scored  the  third 
win  in  succession. 

It  seems  rather  presumptive  for 
any  one  (even  an  old  hanc^  to  pre- 
tend to  advise  such  adepts  m  jump- 
ing, bat  it  did  strike  me,  in  marking 
how  often  these  first-dass  men 
failed  to  jump  nearly  their  best, 
that  th^  did  not  run  to  the  'tafce 
off'  in  what  used  to  be  considered 
the  scientifio  manner;  they  so  be- 
quently  patter^  t.  e.,  take  very  short 
steps,  when  nearing  the  marie. 
Now  I  have  always  obBerved  that 
the  best  jumps  are  made  when  a 
man  gets  thoroughly  into  his  stride, 
and  comes  down  to  the  mark  at  his 
top  speed,  which  no  man  can  do  if^ 
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instead  of  Btrlding  out,  he  is  pal- 
pably shortening  his  step.  Of 
oonne  mach  most  depend  on  a 
man's  power  of  judging  his  dis- 
tance, but  I  am  oonvinoed  that  much 
is  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  taking 
Tery  short  steps,  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  take  off;  it  is  quite  as 
easy  to  judge  the  distance  for  long 
strida. 

The  oompetitoEB  foot  the  Broad 
Jump  had  hardly  left  the  ground 
when  the  four  hurdle  champions 
entered  it  In  this  contest  the  light 
blue  was  worn  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
of  Si  John's,  who  last  year  won  the 
Amateur  Champion  Broad  Jump, 
and  by  H.  M.  Thompson,  of  Trini^, 
who  in  the  years  1865  and  1866  ran 
in  the  final  heat  of  the  hurdles  at 
Cambridge,  being  beaten  by  the 
great  TiSiuiy,  Milvain,  and  Hood. 
In  this  year  he  fell  and  was  beaten 
in  the  first  heats,  but  on  public  form 
he  diould  haye  won.  For  Oxford 
there  appeared  A.  Hillyard,  of  Pem- 
broke, and  C.  N.  Jackson,  of  Mag- 
dalen; the  former  of  whom  ran 
without  success  in  tiiie  Oxford  Uni- 
▼ersity  hurdles  in  x866.  After  a 
Ym  leyel  start  they  ran  almost  to- 
gether to  the  third  hurdle,  Thomp- 
son being  then  in  the  rear.  Jackson, 
the  Oxford  second  horse,  now  came 
out,and  running  with  great  strength, 
led  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  won 
by  two  feet  from  Thompson,  who 
came  up  ^ery  well  in  the  last  fiye 
hurdles.  The  sfyle  of  all  four  was 
good,  and  the  time  also,  considering 
the  wind.  Oxford  thus  scored  their 
first  win,  and  their  spirits  revired 
again.  We  think  that  it  is  a  yery 
near  thing  between  Jackson  and 
Thompson,  and  if  they  were  to  run 
four  or  five  times  the  results  might 
he  strangely  yariable. 

In  Putting  the  Weight  all  the 
competitors  were  new  hands  except 
B.  Waltham,  of  St.  Peter's,  who  wore 
the  light  blue  last  year,  and  was  then 
fleeond  to  Elliott,  also  of  Cambridge. 
His  fellow  competitor  was  Absolom, 
the  wiimer  of  the  Broad  Jump;  and 
for  Oxford  there  appeared  T.  Batson, 
of  Lincoln,  and  W.  Burgess,  of 
Queen's.  Waltham,  at  his  yery  first 
attempt^  put  the  shot  the  'really 
great'  distance  of  34  ft-  7  in.,  and 
then  stood  out  whilst  the  three 


others  made  their  eighteen  attempts 
to  beat  it,  Batson,  of  Oxford,  suc- 
ceeding in  reaching  31  ft  11  in., 
and  Absolom  was  close  up.  When 
Waltham  had  been  declared  the 
winner,  he  took  his  fiye  remaining 
tries,  and  with  one  of  them,  the 
fourth,  he  put  34  ft.  9  in.,  which 
was  the  put  of  the  day.  Since  this 
competition  was  first  introduced 
each  year  has  shown  an  improye- 
ment,  but  we  fimqy  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  Waltham's  per- 
formance is  surpassed. 

The  next  race,  the  One  Mile,  has 
always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  eyents  of  these  meetings,  and 
both  sides  anxiously  hoped  for  a  win. 
I  wish  I  had  space  to  do  more  than 
briefly  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
starters,  and  give  some  idea  of  what 
they  each  haye  done  preyionsly; 
but  anything  like  a  correct  account 
of  their  p^ormances  would  take 
long  indeed.  There  started  for  Ox- 
ford S.  G.  Scott,  of  Magdalen,  and 
T.W.Fletcher,  of  Pembroke.  Scott 
ran  second  to  Laing  in  the  Oxford 
IJniyersity  Mile,  hSmg  beaten  by 
fiye  yards  in  4  min.  46  sec.,  Fletcher 
being  third;  the  latter,  it  will  also 
be  remembered,  ran  for  Oxford  in 
the  Mile  last  year.  The  Cambridge 
men  were  W.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Jesus 
College,  £.  Boyds,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  T.  G.  Little.  Gibbs,  who  ran 
for  Cambridge  last  year,  has  been 
but  little  before  the  world  of  late, 
as  he  sprained  his  foot  some  few 
weeks  smce,  and  was  unable  to  com- 
pete in  his  Uniyersity  Games,  but  he 
won  a  mile  handicap  at  Cambridge 
in  the  spring  in  4  min.  36  sec. 
Boyds  is  'the  same  which  was' 
second  to  Gamett  (and  a  yery  good 
second  to  a  yery  good  man)  in  the 
four«mile  Amateur  Champion  Bace 
at  Beaufort  House  last  year ;  he  also 
won  the  Cambrid^  Mile  this  year 
from  Long  in  4  mm.  36  sec  Little 
we  all  know  as  a  jumper,  and  as  a 
runner  he  has  been  doing  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  is  doubtless  best 
known  by  his  defeating  seyeral  men 
in  the  Trinity  Hall  open  half  mile 
this  year,  and  by  his  performance  in 
the  two  miles  against  Oxford  in 
1866.  As  will  haye  been  seen  from 
the  aboye  statistics,  the  race  looked 
on  paper  a  good  thii^  for  Cam- 
a  K  a 
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bridge,  especially  as  Laing,  who  has 
been  doing  wonders  at  every  dift* 
tance.  was  lame  and  unable  to  start 
The  race  itself  does  not  admit  of 
much  description,  as  after  the  first 
lap  (there  being  three  in  all)  Scott 
took  the  lead,  and,  running  with 
great  strengthi  won  by  six  yards 
from  Boyds.  The  latter  spurted 
Tery  gamely  in  the  last  lap,  but  we 
think  he  should  have  made  more 
e£fort  to  keep  dose  to  his  opponent 
The  time  was  4  min.  41  seo.  Scott 
is  a  runner  of  very  great  promise; 
he  has  a  very  good  and  steady  style, 
without  any  great  showiness,  but  a 
wonderful  amount  of  strength ;  and 
we  fimcy  that  if  the  running  was 
made  for  him  through  the  first 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  he  would 
do  it  in  first-rate  time.  Boyds  has 
also  shown  himself  a  very  good  man, 
but  he  is  very  weak  at  the  end  of 
his  races. 

And  now  the  attention  of  all  was 
turned  towards  what  may  be  justly 
styled  the  third  blue  ribbon  of  the 
meeting,  the  Two  Miles,  One  Mile, 
and  Quarter,  decidedly  being  the 
races  in  which  most  interest  is  cen- 
tred, and  the  next  event,  viz.,  the 
Quarter,  produced  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  struggles  and  gamest 
races  ever  seen.  The  Cambridge 
starters  were  the  renowned  F.  G. 
Pelham,  of  Trinity,  who  has  for  two 
years  borne  her  colours  to  the  fore, 
and  E.  A.  Pitman,  the  100  yards 
winner.  These  two  ran  first  and 
second  in  the  Cambridge  games, 
when  Pelham  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, although  Pitman  ran  a  most 
determined  race.  The  Oxford  were 
W.  F.  Maitlandi  who  was  beaten  by 
two  yards  only  by  W.  G.  Knight,  of 
Magdalen,  the  Oxford  champion  in 
'65  and  '66,  and  W.  J.  Frere,  of 
Magdalen,  who  was  third  in  the 
same  race.  The  times  at  the  two 
Universities  were  as  nearly  as  po8« 
sible  equal;  but  the  confidence  in 
the  almost  invincible  Pelham  caused 
the  Cantabs  to  be  made  hot  fa- 
vourites. At  the  word '  off '  Pitman 
darted  out  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  increasing  his  speed,  at 
1 50  yards  had  a  lead  of  twelve  yards. 
Bounding  the  bend,  Pelham  and 
Maitland,  and  afterwards  Frere, 
closed  up  to  him,  and  fifty  yards 


from  home  they  were  all  together, 
and  Pelham  began  to  show  in  frost 
Shouts  of  'Pelham,'  'Maitland,' 
'  Pitman'  resounded  on  all  sides ;  but 
instead  of  going  dean  away,  as  he 
is  wont,  at  about  fifteen  yards  from 
the  tape,  Pelham  faltered,  when 
Pitman,  coming  with  the  gamest 
po(»ible  rush,  won  by  two  yards; 
Maitland,  Pdbam,  and  Frere  woe 
all  together,  but  the  judges  gave  it 
by  a  head  to  Maitland.  This  do- 
cision  did  not  give  universal  satis- 
faction, as  some  thought  Pelham 
pulled  off  second  place ;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  majority  upheld  the  ded- 
sion.  The  time  was  just  under  5a 
seconds,  and,  considering  the  wind, 
wss  indeed  Ikst  Pitman  has,  as  we 
have  already  said,  proved  himself 
one  of  the  gamest  and  best  runners 
in  England,  and  we  are  sure  both 
he  and  MaiUand  will  pardon  us  for 
saying  that  they  had  a  stroke  of 
luck  in  defeating  Pelham.  It  is 
very  sddom  Pelham  dies  away  in 
the  last  fifty  yards,  and  our  own 
idea  ^ia  that  be  was  weak  on  the 
day.  Frere  also  both  proved  him- 
self quite  first-class;  in  fact,  where 
all  are  so  good  it  ceems  unfair  to 
particularize.  The  contest  itself 
was  the  finest  race  for  a  quarter  we 
ever  saw. 

The  eighth  event  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  Throwing  the  Hammer, 
which  is,  to  our  minds,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  graceful  con- 
tests. Oxford  had  W.H.Croker,  of 
Trinity,  who  in  1S65  represented 
his  University  at  Putting  the 
Weight,  and  in  1866  was  with 
Morgan,  in  Throwing  the  Hammer; 
the  second  representative  was  W. 
Headley,  of  Umversity.  Cambridge 
were  represented  by  G.  R.  Thorn- 
ton, of  Jesus,  the  winner  of  left 
year,  and  J.  B.  Eyre,  of  Clara  The 
Cambridge  men  have  much  im- 
INTOved  in  [this  exercise  since  last 
year,  when  Thornton  won  with  S6 
feet  For  the  first  few  tries  the 
contest  was  fairly  equal,  Eyie  and 
Croker  having  the  best  of  it,  when, 
with  his  third  try,  the  former 
hurled  the  'ponderous  missile'  9^ 
ft  10  in.  This  was  a  really  splendid 
throw,  and  was  remarkable  beoauBS 
it  was  in  a  dead  straight  line  fiom 
the  centre  oi  the  scratch,  and  at  xi'i^ 
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aogtes  to  it,  wheiMs  many  of  the 
otben  were,  to  Bay  the  least,  erratic. 
Thornton  was  second,  with  an  almost 
equally  good  throw  of  97  ft.  3  in. ; 
Croker  being  first  for  teford  with 
90  ft.  10  in.  We  were  sorprised 
to  see  that  the  tiniversity  autho- 
rities still  kept  to  their  old  ^way 
of  measnring  the  length  of  the 
throws,  viz.,  from  the  centre  of  the 
scratch,  because  at  so  many  meet- 
ings the  fairer  way  of  measuring  by 
parallel  lines,  or  from  the  footstep 
of  the  thrower,  has  been  adopted, 
owing  to  the  manifest  advantages 
gained  by  crooked  throws  in  the 
old  method.  This  victory  made  the 
light  bine's  sixth  win,  which,  as 
may  be  imagined,  caused  the  Oxo- 
nians no  small  disappointment 

After  waiting  but  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  eyes  of  all  were  tamed 
to  the  six  athletes  who  were  starting 
for  the  last  and  greatest  contest, 
the  Two  Miles.  The  dark  blue 
jersey  was  worn  by  R.  L.  N.  Mi- 
ohell,  of  Ghristohurch  (brother  of 
£.  B.  Michell,  of  Magdalen— the 
Diamond  Sculler— who  in  1865  ran 
for  Oxford  in  the  Mile),  the  winner 
of  the  two  miles  race  at  Oxford 
this  year,  by  J.  H.  Morgan,  of 
Christchurch,  and  J.  W.  Fletcher, 
of  Pembroka  Fletcher  we  already 
know ;  Morgan  iB  a  young  one,  but 
likely  to  be  a  good  one  some  day. 
The  light  blue  sent  out  G.  G.  Ken- 
nedy and  0.  H.  Long,  both  of  Trinity, 
und  A.  E.  S.  Mioklefield,  of  St 
John's.  Kennedy  defeated  Long  in 
the  Cambridge  University  two 
miles  this  year,  but  only  l^*  two 
yards,  in  10  min.  10  sea  Long, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  same 
that  ran  such  a  gallant  race  with 
lifting,  of  Ohristchurcb,  last  year. 
The  Oxford  University  time  was 
10*30,  so  that  on  public  form, 
Kennedy  or  Long  ought  to  have 
woo,  even  taking  into  account  the 
difference  of  the  respective  paths  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  starting, 
Micklefield  went  off  at  a  great  pace, 
followed  by  Michell  and  Long ;  but 
after  half  a  mile  Mo^an  passed  the 
two  latter  and  raced  with  MickIe-> 
field  until  the  end  of  the  first  mile, 
which  was  done  in  5  min.  3  sec. 
Through  the  beginning  of  the  second 
mile  Morgan  led,  witJi  Long  and 


Michell  not  far  behind,  and  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  slightly  outpaced, 
15  yards  in  the  rear.  Entering  the 
last  quarter.  Long  drew  rapidly 
ahead,  and  at  250  yards  from  the 
finish  was  11  yards  in  front  of 
MkshelL  Then  again  the  dark  blue 
crept  up,  and,  on  entering  the  150 
yards  straight,  a  most  determined 
set-to  took  place.  Each  was  loudly 
cheered  and  called  on  by  their 
friends ;  and  after  running  together 
for  the  last  60  yards,  Michell  threw 
himself  in  front  of  the  poet,  and 
won  by  a  bare  foot  The  time  was 
10  minutes.  Morgan  was  third; 
and  Kennedy,  who  would  have 
finished  very  fast,  was  knocked  over 
by  the  crowd.  We  never  saw  a 
more  magnificent  struggle;  in  fact, 
the  pluok  which  has  always  eha* 
raoterized  these  races,  and  especially 
the  long-distance  races,  almost  sur- 
passes that  displayed  in  any  other 
pedestrian  contests,  amateur  or 
professional.  For  Laing,  Long,  and 
Michell  to  have  mn  two  such  races 
as  the  Two  Miles  in  1866  and  1867, 
the  one  a  dead-heat,  the  other  won 
by  a  foot,  speaks  for  itself.  Michell 
is  as  game  a  ranner  as  ever  stepped, 
and  has  a  very  lasting  style.  He, 
moreover,  ran  with  great  judg- 
ment in  not  endeavouring  to  race 
with  Long,  when  he  went  ahead  at 
the  beginning  of  the  *  last  quarter;' 
and  we  certainly  think  that  Long 
was  wrong  in  doing  so,  for  had  he 
left  it  later,  and  made  the  effort  in 
the  last  150  yards,  we  think  the 
result  might  have  been  reversed. 
These,  however,  are  idle  specula- 
tions :  Michel!  won,  and  won  well. 

80  ended  the  Inter- University 
Athletic  Sports  in  1867;  andwhilo 
the  crowd  are  clearing  away,  and 
the  excitement  is  subsiding,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  respective  merits 
of  the  competing  parties  and  their 
champions. 

In  this  year  Cambridge  were  first 
in  the  Quarter  Mile,  the  Hundred 
Yards,  the  High  Jump,  the  Broad 
Jamp,  Putting  the  Weight,  and 
Throwing  the  Hammer.  Oxford 
were  first  in  the  Two  Miles,  One 
Mile,  and  Hurdles.  Cambridge  were 
second  in  the  Two  Miles,  One  Mile, 
Hurdles,  High  Jump,  and  Hammer ; 
Oxford  in  the  Qoarter,  Hundred, 
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Broad  Jump,  and  Wei^i  In  all, 
Oamhridge  gained  6  ni«k,  and  5 
seoond  places;  and  Oxford  3  first 
and  4  seoond. 

Looking  back  tbrongh  the  yista 
of  the  fast  retiring  years,  we  re- 
member that,  in  1864,  Cambridge 
had  4  first  and  7  seoond,  against 
Oxford's  4  first  and  i  seoond;  in 
1865,  Cambridge  6  first  and  6 
seoond,  Oxford  3  first  and  3  seoond ; 
and  in  1S66,  Cambridge  5  firat  and 
3  seoond,  against  Oxfcnd  3  first  and 
5  second ;  and  tiiere  was  one  dead- 
heat  Dark  bine,  take  care!  Cam- 
bridge are  well  ahead  again  this 
year,  and,  fiK>m  what  we  haeor,  mean 
to  do  better  still. 

We  always  feel  it  an  inyidions 
task  to  speak  of  indiTidnal'  medt, 
where  all  are  so  good ;  and,  strangely 
enongh,  there  were  so  many  oham- 
pions  in  1867  who  took  part  in  more 
than  one  ocmtest,  whion  makes  the 
task  of  selection  even  more  difficnli 
Little  appeared  in  three,  Pitman, 
Maitland,  Absolom,  and  Fletcher  in 
two  eaoh;  bat  in  loddng  for  the 
'  victor  Indorom,'  if  one  there  be,  we 
feel  that  the  nominid  hononr  which 
was  in  1864,  by  general  consent^ 
given  to  Darbyshire,  in  1865  to 
Webster,  and  in  1866  to  Lung, 
most  in  1867  fall  on  K  A.  Pitman, 
the  winner  of  the  Quarter  and  the 
Hundred  Yards ;  and  none  will,  we 
think,  deny  liiat  hehasfiBurly  earned 
thetitla 

It  is  onrions  to  notice  that  in 
1864  the  Oxonians  and  Cantabs 
won  respectively  exactiy  what  they 
have  in  this  year  lost,  and  the 
victory  has  berai  secnred  by  the 
new  oontests  introduced  in  the  later 
years,  and  by  one  hnrdle-raoe  having 
been  struck  ont  from  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Judges  W6re:^for  Oxford, 
B.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Balliol,  Eton, 
Lord's,  &c.,  &c.,  and  R.  E.  Webster, 
of  Trinity,  and  late  of  Fenner's ;  both 
of  whose  names  are  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  their  suitability  for  the 
rt.  The  Referee  was  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Hopkins,  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  than  whom  no  better  could 
be  found,  for  he  is  one  who  for  years 
has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all 
athletic  pursuits. 

Three  men  there  were  of  last 


year's  oiiampk>nfl  whose  atanos 
we— and  not  only  we,  but  all  eio^ 
perhaps  those  who  would  have  had 
to  run  against  them  —  regretked; 
they  were,  Laing,  of  Christdmrafa, 
Nolan,  of  St  John's,  Oxford,  and 
Cheetham,ofTriniiyHalL  It  needs 
no  words  of  ours  to  recall  how 
ably  they,  in  1866,  wore  the  dad[ 
blue  and  the  light;  and  douhtksB 
OQ  a  foture  occasion  they  will,  in 
racing  slang,  '  be  heard  of  agHS.' 
Lain^  was  lamed,  we  hear,  fima 
runmng  on  the  path;  Nolan  has 
been  prohibiied  from  miming  fin  a 
time;  and  T.  H.Cheetham  spraiBed 
his  knee,  and  it  was  thought  unwise 
for  him  to  try  it  fay  todxmig. 

We  tried  again  this  year  to  inoe 
the  educational  ped^rees  of  the 
winners  and  oompetztors,  but  as  it 
seemed  rather  peculiar  for  an  elderly 
stranger  to  ask  them  all  where 
'  they  were  raised,'  we  had  to  he 
content  with  but  soan^  gleaningB. 
This,  however,  is  the  result  of  theo. 
Harrow  olahns  Long,  Maitiand, 
Kennedy,  and  Somervell;  Eton, 
Pelham,  Thompson,  and  Boyds; 
Qreen  hails  from  Uppingham,  Col- 
more  from  Rugby,  O'Gsady  from 
Charterhouse,  and  Gibbs  firem  Mad- 
borough,  whilst  Brighton  ColMgs 
trained  the  young  ideas  of  FitaiaD. 
Turm'ngi  however,  to  colleges,  where 
(thank  the  secretaries)  the  cards 
speak  for  themselves,  we  see  that 
Christchurch  claims  the  lion  share 
of  the  Oxford  champions,  and  Mag- 
dalen the  nexl  At  Cambridge, 
though  Trini^  leads  the  van,  yet 
Jesus  maintains  the  aihletic  fime 
that  a  Thornton  first  gave  it,  and 
St  John's  claims  Pitman  and  twt) 
others. 

We  are  sorry  that  some  ol  tiie 
changes  ipropoeed  by  many  who  take 
mterest  in  these  games  have  not 
been  this  year  visible  in  the  pro- 
gramme. First  and  foremost  we 
would  mention  the  introduction  d 
a  walking  race,  which  we  still  think 
would  produce  such  an  admirable 
contest  and  always  an  exciting  race. 
We  have  been  told,  and  have  se 
reason  to  doubt  it,  that  the  sevoi 
mile  walking  race  at  Cambridge 
was  this  year  won  by  a  comparative 
novice,  and  that  many  who  entered 
and  walked  well  had  only  practised 
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for  a  few  weeks.  Oxford,  too,  now 
has  walking  xaoes  in  some  of  her 
college  sports,  and  we  ean  see  no 
reason  for  longer  delay  in  introduc- 
ing one  at  the  Inter -University 
Gfones.  Another  change  which  we 
tiiink  would  he  for  the  hotter  is  the 
proposed  substitation  of  a  four  mile 
ror  the  two  mile  race  for  reasons 
which  are  obYions.  One  point  more 
suggests  itself  to  ns :  why  is  not  the 
High  Pole  Jump  included  in  the 
programme?  It  is  a  most  admirable 
exercise,  and  when  well  done  about 
the  most  graceful  and  exdting  tiling 
poesiUe.  A  friend,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation, informs  us  that  both  at 
Oxford  and  Osmbridge  it  is  but 
little  practised :  we  can  only  say  we 
aie  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  in  days  gone 
by  it  was  a  faTouiite  amusement 
of  many. 

Sefore  closing  our  brief  and  hur- 
ried memoir  we  feel  tempted  to  say 
something  about  the  lemoval  to 
London  of  these  annual  festiyals. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  outsiders,  and  not 
regarding  'dons'  with  the  eyes  of 
an  undergraduate  or  cTen  through 
the  medium  of  the  ideas  with  which 
the  undergraduates  of  the  present 
day  endeaTOur  to  imbue  us,  we  do 
feel  that  those  most  respected  fane- 
tionaiies  (<  dons')  have  been  guilty 
of  shortsighted  policy.  The  meet- 
ing has  to  us,  even  as  outsiders, 
lost  half  its  charm— the  run  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  tiie  m'ght 
before,  when  the  majority  of  the 
competitorB  met  together,  and  with 
friendly  chaff  talked  over  the 
chances  of  the  morrow ;  in  Loudon 
they  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
have  no  chance  of  all  or  even  many 
of  them  seeing  one  another.  Be- 
sides, we  do  most  assuredly  believe 
that  the  mutual  visits  toeither  Uni- 


versity were  engendering  a  liberal 
spirit  towards  each  other,  and,  in 
their  quiet  way,  working  much 
good.  Of  course  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  can  he  readily  ima- 
gined—the discipline  and  quiet  of 
file  University  is  for  one  night  set 
totally  aside,  and  indulgence  and, 
in  some  cases,  excess  are  the  con- 
sequences. Now  this  may  be  all 
peifeotly  true,  though  we  ourselves 
doubt  it;  but  our  experience  of 
University  men  is,  that  putting  a 
stop  to  what  was,  in  its  worst 
form,  but  the  superabondanoe  of 
youth  and  animal  spirits  is  not  the 
best  way  to  make  men  more  ame- 
nable to  discipline  and  rule  at  other 
times.  We  have  stated  before,  and 
WB  can  only  xepeai  i^  that,  looked 
upon  from  an  outsidei's  point  of 
view,  athletic  gaaMs,both  at  and  be- 
tween tiie  Universitiea,  have  worked 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  more  perhaps 
than  often  falls  to  the  share  of  other 
more  worthy  schemes  of  mental 
or  bodily  impiovement;  and  we 
believe  that  to  dwell  upon  the  abuse 
of  them,  or  upon  the  evils  connected 
with  them,  is  not  the  way  to  coun- 
teract the  abuses.  In  short,  if,  as 
we  are  told,  the  games  are  to  be 
permanently  removed  to  London 
because  of  the  excitement  and  dis- 
turbance which  prevailed  on  the 
former  occasions  on  which  they  have 
been  held,  we  believe  that  they  will 
soon  lose  their  character,  and,  it 
may  be,  decline  both  in  interest  and 
importanca 

For  another  year,  dark  and  light 
blue,  we  wish  you  farewell,  and  be 
sure  that,  whether  your  next 
'  Olympia'  are  held  in  London,  at 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  we,  old  and 
rheumatic  though  we  he,  hope  to 
be  there  to  witness,  to  admire,  and 
it  may  be  to  record  your  efforts. 
D.D.B. 
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THE  infatuatioii  of  woman!  No 
fiooner  was  Mrs.  Felix  made 
awaro  of  her  husband's  prowess  in 
the  field  than  she  insisted  on  his 
hunting  something  better  than  a 
poor  little  hare.  She  began  to  read 
up  encjolopiBdias  on  all  matters  oon- 
oeming  the  ancient  sports  of  £ng- 
land.  She  busied  herself  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  Henries  to  find  how 
often  they  went  royally  chasing  the 
deer.  She  compelled  Felix  to  order 
a  scarlet  coat;  and  set  her  eldest 
gurl— that  poor  little  mite  of  a  thing 
with  a  chirping  Toice  so  unlike  the 
resonant  organ  of  her  mother—to 
sing '  Old  Towler.'  She  was  indig* 
nant  at  the  pusillanimity  of  her 
husband  in  not  adding  his  uncertain 
bass  to  the  chorus, 

*  Tbis  daj  ft  stag  mwt  die  $* 

but  he  escaped  by,  observing  that 
the  air  was  set  rather  high  for 
him. 

Felix,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by 
no  means  loth  to  cease  his  connec- 
tion with  the  ' thistle- whippers.' 
After  having  killed  Lord  S  witchem's 
best  hound,  he  had  no  particular 
wish  to  see  either  the  pack  or  his 
lordship  again ;  and  as  a  keen,  bar- 
baric aesire  to  hunt  and  kill  was 
growing  up  in  his  respectable  citizen 
soul,  my  friend  turned  his  attention 
to  the  staghounds.  Ho  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  gentlemen  of 
the  nearest  hunt;  he  talked  of  a 
big  subscription ;  he  made,  without 
seeking  my  advice,  large  additions 
to  his  stables  (a  circumstance  which 
had  nearly  sundered  our  friendship) ; 
and  at  length,  having  been  asked  to 
a  breakfast  which  was  to  celebrate 
a  grand  meet  in  the  south  of  Kent, 
he  got  Mr.  Wheatear  to  include  me 
in  the  invitation,  and  together  we 
went 

The  meet  was  somewhere  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  Beeches; 
and  as  we  had  to  send  our  horses  on 
the  previous  evening  down  to  the 
nearest  village,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  criticising  in  a  friendly  manner 
the  new  purchase  which  Mr.  Felix 
proposed  to  ride.     Next  morning. 


however,  saw  my  friend's  wago- 
nette drive  roxmd  to  the  door  of  his 
house;  and  I  iiad  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  Mrs.  Felix,  in  the  utmost 
gorgeousness  of  her  attire,  superin- 
tend the  disposition  of  the  whole  of 
her  children  inside  the  vehicle.  She 
had  come  forth  to  witness  the 
achievements  of  her  lord.  She  had 
just  discovered  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  a  famous  hunter,  and  that  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  dearly  loved  to 
follow  a  pack  of  hounds;  and  she 
was  striving  to  determine  whether 
she  would  liken  Mr.  Felix  to  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrell  when  her  husband 
took  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  the 
whip  in  his  left,  the  groom  let  the 
horse's  head  go  free,  and  away  we 
went 

But  we  had  not  gone  twenty  yards 
when  Mr.  Felix,  fumbling  with  the 
reins,  had  taken  the  off  wheels  of 
the  wagonette  on  to  the  lawn.  He 
wrenched  at  the  horse's  mouth; 
down  they  came  again  with  a  bang 
upon  the  path ;  the  horse  stood  up- 
right on  bis  hind  legs  for  several 
seconds,  and  had  nearly  thrown  Mrs. 
Felix  out;  then  he  set  off  with  a 
great  clatter  along  the  gravelled 
avenue.  Felix  flung  the  whip  into 
the  road,  and  hekl  on  by  the  xeins 
with  both  hands ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment there  was  a  terrifio  Graah,  the 
wooden  post  of  the  gate  was  horled 
down,  Mrs.  Felix  was  tilted  over 
upon  her  four  children,  while  her 
husband,  suddenly  resolving  to  sir 
orifice  bis  dignity  in  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  his  neck,  besought  me 
to  add  my  strength  to  his  in  holding 
the  reins.  But  the  horse  was  in 
reality  no  fire-eater,  although  Mrs. 
Felix,  so  soon  as  he  was  quieted, 
hysterically  insisted  upon  her  hus- 
band selling  him  off-hand  for  twenty 
pounds;  while  she  kept  her  arms 
outstretched  in  a  fluttering  manner 
over  her  children.  Felix,  with  his 
white  lips  and  trembling  fingers, 
looked  as  though  he  would  have 
parted  with  him  for  ten ;  and  with 
a  great  and  rather  comical  effort  to 
•appear  self-possessed,  asked  if  I 
would '  take  the  xeina  a  fait  tmtil  he 
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lit  a  cigar.'  I  took  the  reins,  and 
he  lit  the  cigar;  but  as  he  showed 
no  signs  of  eagerness  to  have  them 
bock  again  1  changed  seats  with 
him,  and  we  placidly  droye  down 
the  long,  quiet,  undulating,  and  not 
unpicturesque  road  which  here  cuts 
Kent  into  east  and  west. 

'Oh,*  he  suddenly  cried,  'what 
have  I  done  with  the  whip?' 

'The  last  I  saw  of  it/  I  replied, 
'was  the  crop  sticking  out  of  a 
laurel-bush.  People  generally  do 
find  a  whip  held  in  the  left  hand 
rather  in  the  way.' 

'  Of  course,'  he  said,  with  a  look 
of  indifference,  but  with  a  rosy 
blush— 'of  course  I  held  it  there 
until  I  should  settle  in  my  seat,  only 
that  ugly  brute  broke  away  without 
giving  me  a  chance.' 

And  as  we  passed  through  the 
quaint  little  Tillages  and  along  the 
pleasant  country  lanes,  sjmptoms 
of  the  coming  hunt  began  to  show 
themselves.  It  was  to  be  a  very 
fine  affair,  and  all  the  country-side 
had  come  out  to  see  the  show. 
Vehicles  of  every  description  crept 
np  hill  and  rumbled  down  dale  m 
the  one  direction ;  people  came  out 
from  the  cottages  and  houses  and 
took  the  same  way;  gentlemen  on 
horfeback  trotted  peacefully  by, 
taking  as  little  as  possible  out  of 
their  animals.  Then  the  morning, 
which  had  been  rather  dismal,  gave 
promise  of  better  weather ;  and  as  a 
few  faint  shafts  of  misty  light  broke 
through  the  dense  dull  gray  of  the 
soutli,  Mrs.  Felix  brightened  up 
wonderfully,  and  vowed  the  scenery 
was  finer  than  any  photographs  of 
Switzerland  she  had  ever  seen. 

Felix  did  not  seem  so  enthu- 
siastic. 

'  How  many  people  would  be  on 
horpeback,  did  yon  say?'  he  asked. 

'  Probably  over  two  hundred.' 

'  And  many  spectators?' 

'  Half  a  mile  of  them :  every  one 
a  keen  critic,  from  the  ladies  in  their 
carriages  to  the  clodhoppers  along 
the  hedges.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  almost  savagely, 
'you  may  talk  of  the  fun  of  putting 
up  hurdles  for  people  to  jump  in 
presence  of  all  that  crowd;  but  I 
don't  see  it  I  say  there  are  plenty 
of  hedges  and  ditches  and  streams 


to  be  jumped  without  adding  arti- 
ficial dangers  to  the  hunt.' 

'  But  a  baby  could  jump  them.' 

'  I  told  you  before  1  wasn't  a  baby, 
and  if  a  baby  could  jump  them 
what's  the  use  of  putting  them  up  ?' 

'  For  the  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators.' 

'What  you  call  amusement  I 
suppose  means  a  lot  of  the  riders— 
perhaps  fathers  of  families— tum- 
bling and  breaking  their  necks. 
That  may  be  amusement;  but  I 
Wouldn't  think  it  was  for  the  chil- 
dren who  were  left  orphans.* 

Mr.  Felix  spoke  quite  bitterly, 
addressing  me  as  if  I  had  been  busy 
all  night  in  putting  up  these  frail 
lines  of  fences.  Indeed  his  wife  was 
shocked  by  this  exhibition  of  a  mor- 
bid dread,  and  rebuked  him  severely. 

'  When  the  Norman  princes  went 
out  hunting,'  she  observed,  'they 
not  only  risked  a  fall  from  their 
horse,  but  also  being  attacked  by  a 
hart  at  bay,  and  being  shot  by  an 
arrow  into  the  bargain.' 

'  But  I'm  not  a  Korman  prince,' 
said  he,  sulkily.  'The  Korman 
princes  were  a  lot  of  thieves,  and  I 
wish  they  had  stayed  at  home.' 

Now  this  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
Mis.  Felix ;  for  not  only  had  she  a 
strong  liking  for  all  sportsman- 
princes,  but  some  friend  of  hers  had 
further  assured  her  that  the  name 
of  Felix  was  an  old  and  honourable 
one,  and  that  an  application  to 
Heralds'  College  would  certainly 
secure  to  her  husband  the  posses- 
sion of  a  noble  ancestry  and  a  neat 
crest — perhaps  with  the  motto, '  Fe- 
lix, qui  potuit'  The  discussion, 
however,  was  lost  in  our  approach 
to  Mr.  Wheatoar's  house— a  tall, 
peaked  building  of  red  brick  which 
stood  some  distance  down  a  by- 
road. At  the  point  where  this  road 
joined  the  main  road  stood  a  large 
inn ;  and  here  were  congregated  such 
clusters  of  carriages  waiting  for 
sheds,  hordes  waiting  for  stabling, 
servants  waiting  for  their  masters, 
and  idlers  of  ail  descriptions  as  to 
wholly  block  up  the  thoroughfare. 
In  vain  Mr.  Felix  looked  out  for  his 
man.  Horses  there  were  of  every 
shape  and  colour,  and  grooms  of  all 
sizes  and  ages ;  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  right  groom  and  the  right 
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bozsefl.  Finally  it  wba  amnged 
that  I  ahonld  dnre  His.  Felix  to 
a  good  posztion  on  the  Vy-road, 
whence  she  might  see  her  husband's 
first  dash  away  after  the  hounds, 
while  he  went  in  qnest  of  his  steed. 

Already  half  a  mile  of  this  xoad 
was  occnpied  by  carriages  placed 
near  to  the  hedge,  and  OTerlooking 
the  conise  which  had  been  chalked 
out  for  the  deer.  Thicker  clusters, 
however,  were  around  those  posi- 
tions whence  a  good  view  of  the 
jumping  could  be  obtained;  to 
across  Mr.  Wheatear's  meadows 
stretched  two  long,  low  lines  of 
hurdles,  over  which  all  intending 
huntsmen  were  expected  to  leap. 
Presently  Mr.  Felix^  coming  up, 
brought  with  him  his  groom,  who 
was  now  appdnted  to  look  afbsr  the 
wagonette  norse,  lest  Mrs.  Felix 
should  be  frightened  during  the  in- 
terval in  which  her  husband  would 
beatbresk&st 

As  we  slowly  wriggled  between 
carriage-wheels  and  horses'  legs,  on 
our  way  back  to  Mr.  Wheatnr's 
house,  it  was  plain  that  Felix  was 
very  nervous  and  not  a  little  angry. 

' Ifs  all  very  well,'  said  he;  'but 
I  don't  believe  in  gentlemen  being 
trotted  out  like  drcus-riders  for  the 
benefit  of  a  lot  of  ploughmen.  I 
say  it  isn't  sport  at  all.  I  wonder 
they  haven't  two  or  three  clowns  to 
make  jokes;  and  it's  a  pity  thev 
meadows  aren't  laid  with  sawdust^ 

*  And  would  you  have  those  ladies 
drive  all  this  way  for  nothing? 
Surely  th^  ought  to  see  a  little  fait 
of  the  run.' 

'I  wish  the  ladies  would  stay  at 
home  and  mind  their  own  business,' 
said  he,  snappishly.  'A  woman 
even  looks  better  sitting  at  a  sewing- 
machine,  making  ridiculous  cotton 
gowns,  than  sitting  in  an  open  car- 
riage and  gaping  hke  a  fool  at  what 
she  doesn't  understand.' 

I  could  not  account  for  this  sud- 
den acerbity  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlest  of  men.  But  cold  fowl  and 
champagne  8weet6n  the  temper  won- 
derfaUy.  As  we  wormed  our  way 
through  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
in  Mr.  Wheatear's  front  garden,  and 
squeezed  ourselves  into  places  at 
the  brtakfiust-tablo,  I  observed  that 
a  milder  influence  began  to  dawn 


upon  my  friend's  free.  BewBspB^ 
tioularl^  polite  in  passing  things  to 
the  master  of  the  hoonds,  who  vu 
within  arm's-ieogth  of  him.  He 
laughed  merrily  at  Mr.  Wfaeatear^B 
joke  about  the  spotkas  soadei  of  Im 
coat— a  joke  that  had  done  serrn 
in  welcoming  strangers  wfasn  Ur. 
Wheatear  was  a  gawky  lad  who 
hung  about  the  doors  of  his  fiitfan^s 
big  room  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent There  was  another  gentiemm 
to  whom  Mr.  Felix  was  piofdaely 
dvO,  handing  him  all  maimer  of  un- 
necessary condiments  and  saperfln- 
ous  dishes,  which  the  sizanger  vas 
courteous  enough  to  pretend  to  use. 
He,  my  friend  afterwards,  with  an 
aw&«truck  air,  infonned  me,  vw 

the  Due  de ,  who  never  mined 

Mr.  Wheatear's  meet 

As  the  diampagne  flowed  mare 
and  more  freely  Mr.  Fehx  grew 
more  and  more  coui«geou&  He 
said  that,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing noble  in  huirting  a  stag— some- 
thing finer  than  in  prowlmg  aboat 
hedges  for  a  mis^Abfe  haie.  As  the 
gentiemen  rose  in  turn  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  master  of  ue  hoimdB, 
liie  giver  of  the  fareaktei  and  evBiy- 
body  and  everything  connected  nith 
the  hunt,  Mr.  Felix  applauded  ihe 
speeches  in  a  very  vehement  man- 
ner, and  informed  me  private  that 
'if  it  wasnt  for  fear  of  the  shoit- 
haad-writer  who  was  taking  notes, 
he  would  like  to  propose  liie  health 
of  Mr.  Wheatear  a  second  tinteoo 
behalf  of  the  strangers  pressDi' 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Felix,  in 
company  with  several  otben,  m 
rather  unsteady  in  his  movemorts 
in  going  out  of  doors;  but  in  the 
universal  scrimmage  of  looking  fer 
horses  and  mounting,  this  may  bare 
been  caused  by  excitement 

'How  do  you  like  my  coat?*  te 
said,  with  a  watery  snnle.  '  isn't  it 
a  good  shade?  Oh,  then  aie  our 
horses.  That's  my  new  hone,  the 
white  one.  0—  eome  here. 
Cfeariie!' 

Charlie  was  a  white  ammal,  witii 
a  highly-curved  neck,  a  singular 
tail,  and  «leepy  eyes.  He  looked  as 
though  the  ehaftoof  a  eartwonldbe 
no  unfamiliar  object  to  him. 

'What  do  you  tiunk  I  gave  for 
him?'  he  asked. 
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'  Twcn^-fi  w  pound*.* 

*  Thaf  8  all  you  know  about  faonei,* 
he  Baid,  eontemptaoasly,  as  he 
straggled  into  the  saddla 

At  length  the  deer-cart,  whioh 
had  slowly  oome  along  the  road, 
was  driven  throngh  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  into  the  meadow  fronting 
Wheatear's  honse ;  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  dense  stream  of  house- 
men ponied  throngh  the  same 
passage.  The  latter  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  irregular  rows,  stretoh- 
iDg  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
meadow,  and  waited  to  see  the  stag 
tamed  out  of  that  cmnbrons,  prison- 
van-looking  vehicla  We  heard  the 
heaty  gates  being  swnng  open,  and 
piesmtly  a  timid  little  lighirgrej 
onatnre  leaped  gently  out,  and, 
taming  completely  round,  first 
looked  quietly  into  the  cart,  and 
then  calmly  regarded  us. 

'  There  he  is  1  there  he  is !' shouted 
0verybody. 

'Whece?  i^eie?'  cried  Felix, 
gazing  wildly  around. 

*  There,  in  front  of  you,'  I  said  to 
him. 

^That's  a  donk^,'  said  he,  peer- 
ing with  halMiut  ^es,  *  that  isn't  a 
stag.' 

'It's  ail  the  stag  youll  get, sir,' 
BtsA  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side, 
afvpaiently  offended  by  Felix's  con- 
temptuous observations. 

*  Where  are  his  horns,  Ihenf 
The  man  turned  away  his  head. 

He  evidently  thought  that  a  person 
who  asked  for  the  aawn-off  antlero  of 
a  stag  was  not  worthy  of  an  answer. 
Meanwhile  tiie  pretty  little  animal 
whaoh  was  the  object  of  so  much 
attention  turned  his  head  away  from 
US,  and  took  a  peep  at  the  long  line 
of  carriages  and  people  on  the  road. 
Then  he  kxdced  at  the  other  side  of 
the  meadow,  which  was  bounded  by 
a  row  of  tiees;  and  finally,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  this 
brilliant  oompeny,  he  composedly 
trotted  away  westward.  Lightly 
and  gracefnUy  he  hopped  over  the 
flnt  hurdle,  wilii  a  &ie  artistic  ab- 
sence of  effort,  and  continued  his 
course.  The  second  hurdle  was 
passed  in  the  same  manner,  imd 
then  he  broke  into  a  httle  canter. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  and  turned 
round. 


'  He's  wsiting  to  give  the  dogs  a 
chance,'  said  ona 

'He's  wondering  why  we  don't 
foUow,'  said  anoth^. 

The  crowd  roared  and  cheered, 
some  out  of  d6risi<m,  others  to  hasten 
him  on  his  course ;  and  as  he  heard 
this  unmusical  bray  of  human  voices 
he  set  off  at  a  light  gallop,  and  with 
a  fine,  high  leap  cleared  a  rather 
broad  stream  whioh  crossed  his 
path.  We  could  now  but  catch 
glimpses  of  his  grey  fur  shooting 
IMttt  avenues  among  the  distant 
trees,  appearmg  for  a  moment  on 
high  ground,  and  then  dipping  into 
some  hollow,  until  he  seemed  to 
alter  his  line  of  route  and  go  away 
to  the  south.  At  this  moment  a 
large  number  of  renegades,  wishing 
to  shirk  the  hurdles  and  overtake 
the  hounds  by  a  cross-cut,  retired 
from  the  meadow  and  took  to  the 
main  road,  which  led  pretty  much 
in  the  direction  the  stag  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken. 

'Dont  you  think  we  should  go 
with  them  ?*  said  Felix  to  me,  very 
timidly. 

'  But  what  would  Mrs.  Felix  think 
of  you?' I  said. 

'  Trae,'  he  replied,  rather  mourn- 
fully ;  a  had  forgotten  her.' 

Then  he  burst  into  a  somewhat 
forced  laugh. 

'  Wfaafs  a  tnmUe,  after  aUI'  he 
cried. 

'Oh,  nothing.' 

*  Besides,  Charlie  is  said  to  be  a 
nice  easy  jumper— ccmies  down  with 
all  his  feet  at  once  on  the  other  side. 
I  say,  haven't  these  ten  minutes  ex- 
pired yet?  I  don't  consider  it  proper 
to  give  the  deer  so  great  a  start;  it  is 
cruelty  to  the  horses  to  put  such  a 
strain  upon  them.' 

The  ten  minutes  had  just  expired 
when  the  dogs  were  turned  into  the 
meadow.  Almost  immediately  they 
hit  off  the  scent,  and,  with  a  joyful 
ory,  were  across  the  field  and  clam- 
bering over  the  first  hurdle,  whither 
the  two  lines  of  horsemen  straight- 
way  followed  them.  Felix  cast  ooe 
look  in  the  direction  of  his  wife  sad 
children,  and,  with  his  teeth  set 
hard,  pressed  into  the  heart  of  the 
great,  rushing,  noisy  throng  that 
now  went  full  tilt  at  the  artificial 
fence.    Over  they  went,  one  here 
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and  there  striking  hearily  on  the 
top  spar,  two  or  three  ooming  lightly 
to  the  groand,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  undergoing  the  pleasant  ex- 
perience of  a  refusal,  to  the  no  small 
delight  of  the  crowd.  Among  these 
last  was  Mr.  Felix,  whose  sleepy- 
eyed  animal  had  rushed  straight  at 
the  hnrdles,  and,  wheeling  round, 
had  severely  braised  his  rider's  foot 
against  the  spars. 

'  At  it  again,  old  un  1'  shouted  a 
lot  of  little  boys,  with  that  easy 
soom  incident  to  pedestrians  when 
a  horseman  gets  into  troubla 

Mr.  Felix,  clenching  his  teeth 
still  harder,  did  go  at  it  again,  riding 
fairly  at  the  hurdles ;  then,  just  as 
his  horse  was  about  to  swerve,  he 
wrenched  at  his  head  and  simply 
drove  the  beast  through  the  spars, 
while  he  himself  was  seen  the  next 
moment  to  be  perched  ungracefully 
on  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which 
now  stood  with  trembling  legs 
among  the  splintered  wood.  Mad- 
dened with  rage,  Felix  struggled 
backward  into  the  saddle,  and  cut 
into  his  horse  fiercely  with  spur  and 
whip.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Felix  was 
posted  near  the  second  flight  of 
hurdles,  and  there  still  remained  a 
chance  for  her  husband  to  distin- 
guish himself  before  her  eyes.  How 
he  did  mani^e  this  second  leap  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing ; 
but  I  was  told  affcerwaids  that,  to 
the  great  delight  of  Mrs.  Felix,  who 
nearly  wept  for  joy,  he  rose  well  and 
cleared  the  jump  gallantiy  at  the 
first  effort.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  my  friend's  triumph  was 
enhanced  by  tiie  &ct  that  two  or 
three  horses,  after  repeated  refusals, 
were  withdrawn  altogether  from  the 
contest  by  their  disgusted  riders. 

The  stag  having  taken  a  pretty 
straight  course  over  some  rather 
heavy  country  soon  thinned  the 
company  of  horsemen;  and  for  a 
long  time  Mr.  Felix  was  to  be  seen 
painfully  toiling  over  tfao  stiff  fields 
with  a  large  number  of  stragglers 
who  had  not  yet  given  up.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  minutes  there  were  not 
above  sixty  out  of  the  original  two 
hundred  who  could  be  said  to  be 
with  the  hounds  at  all;  and  about 
that  time  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Felix 
and  bis  perseToxing  comrade& 


By-and-by  it  bocame  evident  that 
the  stag  had  turned  his  head  east- 
ward; and  'By  Jove  I'  cried  some 
one,  'he  must  have  gone  straight 
through  Tonbridge  V  The  snrmisB 
turned  out  to  be  correct;  the  deer, 
for  once,  taking  to  the  road,  had 
gone  stmight  through  a  dense  doa- 
ble line  oi  carriages  and  noboloas 
horsemen,  who,  having  tried  to  over- 
take the  hunt  by  this  near  cut,  had 
almost  filled  the  main  tboroDgbfate 
of  the  town.  As  the  riders  who  had 
really  followed  the  hounds  nov 
came  cantering  up,  covered  with 
perspiration  and  blowing  like  p(H^ 
poises,  the  good  villagers  cheend 
them  on  their  way,  and  shonfeed 
with  derisive  laughter  after  those 
who  unblushingly  joined  thaiL 
Among  the  latter  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  quietly  drinking  a 
glass  of  ale  in  front  of  the '  Bull ;' and 
no  sooner  did  this  person  peioeiTe 
me  than  he  rode  up  to  my  side. 

'  You've  a  friend  on  a  white  hocsef 
he  asked. 

•Yes.' 

'  Who  sat  next  yon  at  breakfast?' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  with  some  alann, 
fearing  to  hear  of  Mr.  Felix^  sadden 
death. 

<  Well,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ;be 
was  wit^  me  a  few  minwlfls  ago 
when  the  stag  came  upthe^ieet» 
and,  in  spite  of  all  I  oould  do,  be 
started  ofif  in  pursuit  He  wouldn't 
wait  for  the  nounds ;  he  said  they 
would  overtake  him  in  plenty  <tf 
time.  Has  your  ftiend  Jbeen  oofe 
before?' 

'  Not  with  the  siagbonnds,'  IsaxL 

'  I  thought  so,*  he  added,  with  a 
peculiar  look,  'for  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  determined  to  have  tbe 
chasing  of  the  deer  all  to  hiooselL 
He  seems  to  consider  hounds  a  noi- 
sance.' 

Mr.  Felix,  bowevery  was  soon  fo^ 
gotten  in  the  univerail  clauKnir  tfid 
hurry.  The  day  was  declared,  with 
many  an  unnecessary  ejacuktioB, 
to  be  the  finestof  the  season^  for  the 
deer  had  never  taken  to  tiie  road 
except  during  his  brief  visit  to  Ton- 
bridge,  and  the  scent  was  goodL  and 
the  hounds  ran  fiamously,  and  tbe 
field  was  again  speedily  thinned,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  being 
ridden  over,  and  eveiybodly  (who 
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conld  keep  up  with  the  pace)  vma 
jubilant  with  a  strange  and  tingling 
joy.  The  conzBe  was  feingularly 
straight,  leading  almost  in  a  direct 
line  over  garden-land  and  meadow, 
down  into  moist,  deep  glades  and 
np  the  sides  of  trying  hills,  through 
park,  and  wood,  and  field  and  fid- 
low,  nntil  we  had  returned  to  our 
starting-point,  passed  it»  and  were 
away  &r  to  Uie  north.  At  length 
the  hounds,  running  by  the  side  of 
a  house,  led  us  down  a  Talley,  to 
get  into  which  we  had  to  ride  along 
a  narrow  by-path.  As  we  rounded 
the  oomer  we  saw  that  the  main 
road  led  up  and  over  the  tall  hill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hollow;  and 
on  this  road,  a  considerable  distance 
ahead  of  the  hounds,  stood  a  man 
in  a  scarlet  coat.  He  set  up  a  joy- 
ful halloo  upon  seeing  us,  and, 
breaking  through  the  hedge,  pro- 
ceeded  to  come  down  the  steep  in- 
cline at  a  pace  dangerous  for  even 
an  experienced  rider. 

'Why,  that's  your  friend,'  said 
the  man  who  had  formerly  spoken 
to  me ;  *  he  is  in  luck's  way  to-day.' 

The  hounds  had  just  time  to  pass 
when  Felix  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow;  and,  as  we  came  up,  it 
was  evident  that  this  down-hill  pace 
had  been  none  of  his  making.  His 
white  horse  had,  on  hearing  the 
hounds,  taken  him  away  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  now  w%nt  crash  into  a 
small  hed^e  which  the  others  were 
about  to  jump.  The  brute  stuck 
there;  but  Felix,  scarcely  a  second 
afterwards,  found  himself  lying  on 
the  bank  of  a  ditch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  his  hat  smashed, 
his  whip  gone,  and  scarcely  power 
left  within  him  to  open  his  eyes. 

'  Give  me  some  sherry,'  he  gasped, 
as  I  got  down ;  *  I'm  afraid  this  is 
my  last  jump.' 

His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
from  the  utterly  helpless  way  in 
which  he  lay  extended  on  the  car- 
peting of  matted  primroses,  wild 
hyacinths,  and  dandelions,  I  fancied 
that  he  had  zeally  injured  himself 
internally. 

•  Tell  my  wife  she's  provided  for,' 
he  moaned,  after  having  gulped 
down  some  sherry. 

'Why,  get  up!'  I  said  to  him; 
'  you're  not  hurt,  ate  you?' 


'  Toall  look  after  my  children ;  I 
know  you  will,'  he  said,  faintly, 
shutting  his  eyes;  'and  don't  let 
Jack  go  out  on  the  pony  any  mora' 

'  Where  are  you  hurt?* 

'All  over,'  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
ghastly  whisper. 

In  order  to  inspire  him  with  some 
sort  of  courage,  I  insisted  that  he 
oould  not  be  hurt,  having  fiJIen 
on  this  soft  and  opportune  bank; 
and  finally  helped  or  dragged  him 
to  his  feet  despite  his  repeated 
moans.  I  persuaded  him  to  use  his 
limbs  one  by  one,  and  made  him 
confess  that  no  bones  were  broken. 

'But  what  are  bones*?'  he  said, 
plaintively;  'it  isn't  the  breakage 
of  bones  that  kills  men,  but  injury 
to  the  lungs,  or  heart,  or  liver,  or 
something.  And  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
shaken  to  pieces  inside.' 

'Mi,  Felix,'  said  I,  'you  know 
how  much  I  esteem  you.  At  the 
same  time  I  can't  wait  any  longer, 
and  cut  off  my  chance  of  ever  seeing 
the  hounds  again.  If  you  get  on 
your  horse — he  waits  for  you  quietly 
enough— you  will  find  yourself  all 
right,  and  you  may  yet  distinguish 
yourselL' 

'No,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
sadly ;  '  I  have  had  enough  for  to- 
day. I  shall  have  to  ride  home  now ; 
but  if  I  find  myself  growing  weak, 
I  shall  call  at  Graham's  and  stay 
there  for  the  night' 

He  mounted  his  horse  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  and  very  slowly  and 
very  carefully  walked  the  animal  up 
the  hill  down  which  he  had  come  so 
rapidly.  As  he  disappeared  round 
the  comer  of  the  road,  he  waved  his 
fingers  with  a  frail  hilarity,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

But  as  it  is  the  fortune  of  Mr. 
Felix  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  it  may  be  better  to 
follow  him  and  look  at  the  stag- 
hunt  from  lus  point  of  view.  The 
house  in  which  he  proposed,  in  case 
of  feeling  very  ill,  to  pass  the  night, 
was  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  mishap ;  and  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  it  the  long 
solitary  ride  had  greatly  depressed 
his  spirits.  He  resolved,  at  leasts 
to  enter  and  rest  himself,  leaving 
the  question  of  his  night's  lodging 
for  further  consideration.     Fortu- 
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nately  Mr.  Graham  was  at  home; 
and  in  his  friend's  dining-room  Mr. 
Felix,  with  the  help  of  a  little  wine, 
began  to  feel  himself  again.  Dnsk 
was  coming  on;  and  onr  hero  bo- 
goiled  the  lassitude  of  the  afternoon 
by  a  history  of  his  morning's  adyen- 
tnre. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  crash  was 
heard  outside;  a  snocession  of 
shrill  screams  followed;  and  the 
next  moment  there  was  a  pattering 
of  hoo&  across  the  lawn,  and  the 
noise  of  a  &Uing  tray  in  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's halL  The  whole  party  started 
np  and  mshed  to  the  window,  where 
they  beheld  an  awfhl  scene  of  devas- 
tation. The  glass  frame-work  of  a 
fine  conservatory  was  smashed  to 
pieces,  and  lay  in  splinters  and 
fragments  npon  the  path,  while 
trailing  stems  of  yines,  potted  gera- 
niums and  azaleas,  and  mnumerable 
green-house  plants  lay  heaped  to- 
gether amid  snreds  of  earthenware. 
Mrs.  Graham  was  the  first  to  dart  to 
the  door ;  and  she  had  scarcely  done 
so  when,  with  a  loud  shriek,  she 
tumbled  back  into  the  room. 

'Oh,  George r  she  cried,  'there's 
— there's  some  creature  in  the  hall !' 

George,  rushing  to  the  door,  and 
expecting  to  meet  a  vision  of  some 
horrible  heing  with  eyes  of  fire  and 
cloven  hoofis,  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  very  stag  which 
Mr.  Felix  had  vainly  attempted  to 
follow ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
there  came  the  cry  of  the  hounds 
which  were  now  coursing  along  the 
garden-path.  Mr.  Graham's  hall 
would  soon  have  become  a  slaughter- 
house, had  not  the  gardener,  alarmed 
by  the  crash  of  the  conservatory, 
come  running  forward  from  the  out- 
side, and  at  once  comprehending  the 
situation,  darted  to  the  hall-door 
and  shut  in  the  deer.  But  what  to 
do  with  the  frightened  animal  which 
was  so  encaged?  Had  it  been  a 
fftmished  tiger  at  bay,  the  people 
in  the  house  could  not  have  been 
more  alarmed ;  and  for  a  time  Mr. 
Felix  and  his  friends  contented 
themselves  by  peeping  round  the 
comer  of  the  drawing-room  door  at 
the  unfortunate  beast,  which  stood 
panting  and  trembling  by  the  side 
of  the  umbrella-stand.  In  time, 
however,  the  gardener  came  to  the 


rescue,  and,  with  the  flflsistB&ce  of  a 
groom,  threw  a  rope  over  the  stag's 
head  and  secured  him. 

Such  was  the  posiiaon  of  affiurs 
when  I  again  came  in  view  of  Mr. 
Felix,  who  now  passed  outside  to 
meet  the  members  of  the  hunt  He 
had  taken  care  to  put  on  his  bat; 
and  doubtless  most  of  us  fimcied 
him  a  terrible  feUow  to  have  beaten 
the  very  hounds  in  the  run. 

'All  right,  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
blandly,  'he's  safe  and  sound,  and 
ready  for  another  day  as  soon  as 
you  want  him.' 

But  Mr.  Graham,  cominRforwaid, 
and  discovering  who  was  the  master 
of  the  hounds,  began  to  make  a 
grievous  complaint  about  the  demo- 
lition of  his  conservatcnry.  He  be- 
came quite  angry.  He  vowed  that 
no  money  could  recompense  him  for 
the  loss  of  rare  plants  he  had  sos- 
tained;  and  that,  for  the  mere  break- 
age of  glass  and  so  forth,  five  guineas 
were  the  least  he  vrould  taka 

'  And  unless  I  get  the  five  guineas/ 
said  he,  'you  don*t  get  yoorstag; 
thaf  s  all.' 

Now  the  master  did  not  happen 
to  have  any  money  at  all  with  mm ; 
and  it  vras  with  the  greatest  difS- 
culty  that  he  was  enabled  to  gather 
by  subscription  the  sum  of  ^  lot, 

'I  don't  belieye  the  whole  place 
is  worth  five  pounds^'  said  the 
master,  with  a^  great  oath;  'bat 
here,  sir,  as  you  bring  your  shop 
vrith  you  from  London  down  into 
the  country,  Pll  give  you  4Z.  loc 
for  the  article,  and  if  you're  not 
satisfled ' 

'Then  I  shall  be  xeoDcmBible  fcfc 
the  rest,'  observed  Mr.  relix,  witii  a 
grand  air. 

As  we  rocte  off  to  the  neatest  inn 
to  order  some  dinner,  Mr.  Felix 
came  to  me,  and  said,  ooaxingly— 

'  Youll  come  home  with  me  and 
stay  over  the  night  at  our  plaoe? 
And,  you  know,  you  needn't  eay 
anything  to  Mrs.  Felix  about  my 
being  in  the  house  when  tbe  deer 
was  taken.  Let  her  suppose  I  rode 
all  the  way  with  the  hound8-«he 
will  like  it,  I  know.  WomflD  do 
feel  gratified  by  such  trifles:  and 
whaf  s  the  harm  of  a  little  »  of 
innocent  deception  ?' 
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•      SMOTHERED  IN  EOSES. 

'\7ES ;  charity,  I  know,  may  hide 
X     A  multitude  of  aius : 
But  there's  a  proTerb  to  decide 

Where  charity  begiu& 
Should  mine  in  futore  contemplate 

A  journey  anywhere, 
Twill  be  a  ball— a  pjay— a  i^&to — 

And  not  a  Fancy  f'air. 

Hie  girls  are  all  so  yery  bold — 

The  men  so  very  rash — 
So  many  trifles  must  be  sold. 

And  all  for  ready  cash. 
Youll  find,  when  once  you  come  to  count 

The  guineas  here  and  there. 
It  costs  a  pretty  large  amount 

To  see  a  Fancy  Fair. 

Three-quarters  of  the  things  they  sell 

Are  not  a  bit  of  good— 
(One  can't  refuse,  though,  very  well. 

And  wouldn't,  if  one  could). 
They  have  such  yoioes  and  such  curls, 

And  such  a  winning  air — 
About  a  dbzen  pretty  girls 

May  work  a  Fancy  Fair. 

They  hunt  a  fellow  roiditl  and  round. 
They  track  him  up  and  down ; 

They  sell  him  portraits  at  a  pound. 
And  roses  at  a  crown ; 

Scent,  pnrses,  pocket-books,  and  rings- 
Pomatum  for  the  hair— 

And  fifty  other  little  things 
That  stock  a  Fancy  Fair. 

I'm  not  particularly  shy. 

As  eyerybody  knows, — 
And  yet  I  am  obb'ged  to  buy 

Whatever  they  propose. 
I've  been  so  often  overcome, 

That  now  I  only  dare 
To  take  a  very  modest  sum 

To  any  Fancy  Fair. 

They  little  know,  or  little  feel 

What  injuries  they  do : 
A  wound  upon  the  purse  may  heal. 

But  hearts  are  wounded  too. 
This  damage  done  by  lips  and  eyes 

Is  more  than  I  can  bear ; 
So,  charity,  take  any  guise 

Except  a  Fancy  Fair.  "       H.  S.  Lbov. 
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WHAT'S  IN  THE  PAPEE8  ? 

(ILLDSTBATBD  by  TSB  IilTB  C.  H«  BXHHXTT.) 


TTTELL,  as  iar  as  matters  of  in- 
T  Y  tense  personal  interest  are  con- 
cerned, it  entirely  depends  upon  yoar 
own  piecnliar  hobby;  but,  if  yon 
are  merely  anxious  to  learn  the  con- 
tents of  '  The  Times,'  'Daily  Tele- 
gnpW  'Standard,'  or  'Morning 
Star,'  as  a  matter  of  statistics  in 
jonrcalism,  I  can  som  them  np  and 
give  ^on  the  result  in  a  twinkling. 
Leading  articles,  reports,  critiqaes; 
intelligence  on  military,  naval,  sport- 
ing, and  mercantile  matters;  foreign 
correspondence,  adTcrtisements,  and 
padding.  If  yon  can  find  nothing 
whateyer  to  amuse  yon  in  any  of 
these  departments,  you  may  just  as 
well  give  up  the  study  of  news- 
papers for  ever,  and  stick  to  the 
perusal  of  fiction  for  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  I  am  fully  oonyinced, 
for  my  own  part,  that  a  belief  in 
reality  is  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  the 
fancy:  I  only  put  my  faith  in  things 
that  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
proved,  and  I  am  consequently 
looked  upon  (by  people  who  don't 
know  any  better)  as  an  ethereal 
dreamer-^a  creature  of  wild  imagin- 
ings--a  beiTig  of  infinite  aspirations ; 
as  anythiog,  in  short,  rather  than  a 
practical  and  well-conducted  young 
person.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
wish  of  most  people  to  imitate 
Lord  Byron,  and  wear  an  enormous 
amount  of  back  hair.  The  present 
age  believes  in  its  own  doings  con- 
siderably, and  likes  to  see  how  it 
gets  along ;  hence  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  newspapers. 

I  always  make  a  point  of  reading 
my  own  particular  organ  of  opinion 
in  bed;  and,  having  perused  it 
through  and  through  very  carefully, 
I  throw  it  down  and  give  myself  up 
to  a  luxurious  criticism  on  all  that 
it  contains.  Facts  arc  not  much  in 
my  line,  as  I  have  already  stated; 
but  Society  demands  that  one  should 
know  something  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  world ;  and  I  desire,  to 
keep  well  with  Society.  To-night, 
perhaps— during  the  intervals  of 
the  mazy  waltz  or  the  maddening 
galop— I  shall  find  myself  in  want 


of  a  subject  on  which  to  breatiie 
soft  nothings  to  my  delightful 
partner.  I  shall  probably  dine  this 
evening  in  the  most  inteUectnal 
company,  and  I  wish  to  be  putioo- 
larly  terse  and  epigiammatic  on 
current  events.  The  newspaper 
obviously  supplies  me  with  xnate- 
rials  for  the  exhibition  of  my  cod- 
versational  acquirements;  and  I  am 
enabled,  by  perusing  it  in  bed,  folly 
to  digest  its  varied  cootenta  Tbe 
body's  repose  is  propitious  to  the 
mind's  exertion ;  and  I  have  long 
ago  discovered  that  my  bnuQ  is 
never  so  active  as  when  recliniog 
on  my  downy  pillow.  Try  to  wid 
a  |»aper  during  breakfast,  in  tha 
tram,  or  on  the  omnibus :  you  cuh 
not  concentrate  your  intelleettipoD 
the  task.  It  is  merely  one  dnty 
amongst  the  many  that  you  bate  to 
perform  during  the  day.  Pemn 
it  in  bed,  and  it  becomes  your  sole 
occupation — the  only  interTal  be- 
tween rest  and  labour,— the  neutral 
ground  that  separates  dreamiog 
from  doing.  Never  tell  me  that  yoQ 
cannot  afford  the  time  for  it  Let 
the  servant  wake  you  halfanTwor 
before  you  mean  to  rise. 

The  readers  of  a  newniaper  an 
as  various  in  their  choice  of  topics  it 
the  topics  themselves.  NoifiiBg^ 
too  heavy  for  some  of  thenusw 
nothing  too  light  for  others.  Ttm 
are  people  in  this  world,  I  Wiigj 
who  take  a  fervid  interssl  fa  vi 

Srecise  time  of  high  water  Ml^ 
on  Bridge;  yet  high  'wtarg 
low  are  matters  of  profound  m^ 
ferenoe'  to  most  of  us.  The  geow 
reader  cares  very  little  about  aW 
that  have  arrived  and  ships  nP 
have  sailed;  yet  the  deparfcotsv 
every  ship  makes  a  good  xnasy 
people  very  anxious,  and  the  arritii 
of  every  ship  makes  a  good.  J0»7 
people  very  happy.  The  adwrMJ; 
ments  that  befem  with  jW«»tBd 
have  never  created  muehiatosttt 
tbe  bosom  of  your  humble  sertwt; 
yet  they  are  devoured  with  wd- 
siderable  eagerness  by  P*^j*„ 
out  of  employment    It  is  not  at  au 
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WhoU'a  in  the  Papers? 


a  common  thing  for  the  reader  of  a 
newspaper  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
indifference  on  (vcri/  subject  con- 
tained in  it. 

We  all  profess  to  entertain  strong 
opinions  on  the  (luestion  of  polities 
now-a-days ;  and  those  who  cultivate 
the  most  mtxlerate  principles  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  outrageous  in 
their  talk.  I  always  fight  extremely 
shy  of  a  man  who  tells  me  that  he 
is  a  Liberal -Conservative,  because 
I  feel  certain  that  he  intends  to 
get  upon  his  hind  legs  and  argue. 
He  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways,  in  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.*  I 
like  a  stanch  Conservative,  and  I 
love  an  enthusiastic  Liberal.  Only 
let  a  man  be  black  or  white ;  this 
whitey-brown  school  of  pohtics  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  The  num- 
ber  of  respectable  householders  in 
London  who  firmly  believe  that 
the  British  Empire  would  go  to 
smitheieens  imless  they  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  stating  their 
private  impressions  respecting  its 
government  must  be  something  ab- 
solutely enormous.  They  deliver 
themselves  of  their  pet  theories  on 
all  possible  occasions,  and  very 
often  learn  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  previous  night's  Parliamentary 
debates  by  heart.  The  conduct  of 
Lord  Stanley  in  the '  Tornado '  busi- 
ness, and  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  respecting  the  demonstration 
in  Hyde  Park,  must  have  set  folks 
disputing  in  very  nearly  every  coflfee- 
room  and  eating-house  in  town. 
The  newspaper,  student  who  reads 
politics  for  their  own  sake,  gene- 
rally contrives  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  his  facts.  His 
deductions,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
are  occasionally  erroneous ;  but  the 
opponent  who  rashly  attempts  to 
confute  his  logic  is  generally  suffer- 
ing firom  a  loose  screw  in  his  own 
statements.  When  one  party  in  an 
argumentcan  only  remember ^  and  the 
other  can  only  reason,  a  considerable 
amount  of  precious  time  is  likely  to 
be  lost  in  talk. 

The  gentleman  who  pays  the  Fine 
Arts  the  graceful  compliment  of 
cultivating  about  a  couple  of  them 
to  a  modest  extent,  gives  his  first 
glanoe  to  the  critiques.  The  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  the  French  and 
Flemish  Exhibition  are  absorbing 


topics  for  him ;  he  is  quite  capablc- 
of  forming  his  own  opinion  on  pic- 
tures, but  he  is  nevertheless  rather 
anxious  to  discover  what  the  verdict 
of  a  professional  critic  may  happen 
to  be.  lie  likes  to  find  himself  sup- 
ported by  authority,  and  so  ne 
studies  the  daily  papers  as  well  as 
the  weekly  reviews.  He  welcomes 
with  joy  the  latest  news  regarding 
operas  and  concerts.  The  notices 
of  new  plays  have  a  singular  fasci- 
nation for  him,  whether  he  believes 
or  not  in  the  dechne  of  the  drama. 
It  gives  him  huge  gratification  to 
be  told  that  Miss  T.  performed  with 
her  usual  tenderness  and  grace  in 
the  three-act  comedy  produced 
somewhere  last  m'ght,  or  that  Miss 
F.  was  the  life  and  soul  of  'iir. 
Somebody's  latest  burlesque.  He  is 
perhaps  acquainted  personally  with 
a  popuhu:  actor — ^in  which  case  be 
]X)sses8es  a  strong  qualification  for 
becoming  a  consummate  bore,  both 
amongst  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  several  popular  actors,  and 
amongst  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  none  at  all.  Whenever  his 
friend  happens  to  be  spoken  well  of 
in  the  papers  he  announces  the  fact 
with  immense  triumph  in  every 
circle  that  he  pervades,  to  the  un- 
bounded joy  of  his  listeners.  He 
succeeds  now  and  then  in  picking 
up  very  small  pieces  of  green-room 
gossip.  A  certain  actress  is  going 
to  be  married;  or  a  certain  actor 
appears  before  the  public  under  an 
assumed  name  (his  proper  one  bein;; 
Smith  or  Jones,  probably);  and 
these  infinitesimal  scandals  are 
whispered  about  with  every  demon- 
stration of  profound  sagacity,  until 
their  garrulous  chronicler  has  gra- 
dually come  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  weak-njinded  as  an  oracle  in 
dramatic  a&irs.  His  interest  in  the 
papers  is  greatly  heightened  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the 
critics.  If  you  are  ever  nnlucky 
enough  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  bis 
company  on  the  first  night  of  a  new 
piece,  he  will  point  you  out  •  The 
Times,'  *  Telegraph,'  and  *  Star/  veo' 
knowingly. 

The  mercantile  gentleman  turns 
at  once  to  the  money  article  of  his 
favourite  organ.  He  is  an  eminently 
practical  man,  sir,  and  has  been 
occupied  during  several  years  of  hi» 
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life  in  trying  to  spell  some  pretty 
word  out  of  the  three  letters  L,  S, 
and  D.  He  reads  his  paper  in  an 
omnibns  or  a  railway  carriage  (first 
class)  on  his  way  to  his  place  of 
business.  The  E.O.  pK>stal  district 
is  to  him  a  garden  in  which  he 
gathers  money  all  the  day,  like  a 
busy  bee.  Politics  interest  him  in* 
asmuch  as  they  influence  the  funds. 
He  is  at  present  a  OonserTatiYe,  if 
anything :  in  the  days  of  his  clerk- 
ship, a  long  time  ago,  his  tendency 
was  towards  the  meet  pronounced 
Badicalism.  On  seyenlyor  eighty 
pounds  per  annum,  one  must  be  a 
Badical,yousee;  Oonserratiye  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  nourished  at  the 
price.  Except  the  City  intelligence, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  paper  to 
amuse  our  commercial  friend ;  but 
he  glances  at  the  police  reports 
when  he  gets  to  his  chop-house,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  because  read- 
ing  is  fiftYOurable  to  the  process  of 
digestion.  He  likes  to  hear  about 
finaudulent  bankrupts;  and  a  good 
big  forgery  is  meat  and  drink  to 
him  for  seyeral  days. 

To  the  lounger,  pur  et  simple,  the 
most  seductive  portion  of  a  daily 
paper  is  its  padding.  This  is  the 
technical  word  made  use  of  to 
describe  those  little  scraps  of  general 
information,  and  odds  and  ends 
which  are  introduced  at  the  foot  of 
a  column  in  order  to  fill  it  up. 
They  are  almost  endless  in  their 
variety;  and  some  such  headings 
as  the  following  may  generally  be 
looked  for  amongst  them  :— 

Singular    Discovery    (f    Human 

Remains  in  a  Chalk  FiL 
The  Bombay  Mails, 
Daring  Bobbery  in  the  South  of 

France, 
Progress  of  the  Metropolitan  Imr 

provements. 
Fatal  Termination  to  a  Practical 

Joke, 
Bemarkalle  Atmospheric   Pheruh 

menon  in  Devonshire, 


These  entertaining  morsels  very 
often  go  the  round  of  the  London 
papers,  and  end  by  going  out  starring 
in  the  provinces.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  as  topics  for  small- 
talk  ;  and  I  should  advise  all  diners- 
out  who  feel  their  intellects  insuf- 
ficient for  grappling  with  questions 
of  imporUnce  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of .  their  spare 
time  to  the  study  of  padding.  Plenty 
of  amusement  can  also  be  obtained 
from  the  perusal  of  those  mysterious 
advertisements  which  entreat  some- 
body to  return  to  his  disconsolate 
wife,  or  treat  of  'an  elderly  man 
who  left  his  home  last  week  in 
a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  a 
wide-awake  hat,  and  a  pair  of  patent- 
leather  boots.  He  was  last  seen  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  insane/  It  is  interest- 
ing, too,  to  know  that '  X  received 
the  52.,  and  will  be  happy  to  hear 
from  Z.  again;*  or  that  some  in- 
curable maniac  has  been  sending 
money  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  account  of  unpaid 
income-tax.  The  cynic  will  find 
food  for  conversation  in  the  an- 
nouncement headed,  'Wanted  a 
Governess.'  The  immense  prices 
given  for  education  just  now  are 
amongst  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times. 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
haust the  types  of  people  who  tako 
delight  in  the  newspaper  —  from 
the  Minister  of  the  C^own  who  is 
anxious  to  see  whether  his  oration 
of  last  night  in  Parliament  is  cor- 
rectly reported,  to  the  sympathetic 
burglar  who  desires  to  know  how 
his  bosom  friend  conducted  himself 
yesterday  before  the  Bow  Street 
'  beak.'  I  have  only  tried  to  sketch 
three  or  four  of  the  most  earnest 
readers,  and  I  must  leave  you  to 
exercise  your  own  powers  of  obser- 
vation upon  the  rest. 

H.  S.  L, 
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'  EXPEEIENCES  ON  DAETMOOE. 


I'^HE  other  day  I  saw  in  a  ma- 
.  gazine  the  narrative  of  a  chi- 
valrous gentleman  who,  one  fine 
afternoon,  walked  straight  across 
Dartmoor,  and  forthwith  worked 
up  his  adventares  into  an  article  of 
fifteen  pages.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  narrative  rather  severely 
criticized,  when  I  have  been  out  on 
the  moor;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Dartmoor  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated or  understood  by  a  single 
peregrination.  I  have  been  there 
on  yariouB  occasions,  and,  so  far  as 
we  may  yenture  to  speak  of  future 
plans^  I  intend  to  go  on  various 
occasions  more.  I  will  venture  to 
give  some  of  my  experiences,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  premising  that, 
whatever  they  may  oe  worth,  they 
are  bonft  fide,  and  acquired  with 
some  little  cost  and  care,  and  I  will 
take  them  in  their  order. 

A  large  proportion  of  my  readers 
must  have  travelled  upon  the  South 
Devon  Bail  way.  Hardly  any  line  of 
nil  presents  the  traveller  with  scenes 
of  such  variety  and  beauty.  TVhen 
you  have  left  Ezminster  behind  you 
the  estuary  Exe  broadens  into  a 
wide  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right  you  have  Powderham 
Castle  and  the  broad  park  of  tho 
Earl  of  Devon.  A  little  further  on, 
the  line  directly  skirts  the  shore. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  on  the 
left,  you  might  fancy  yourself  on 
the  railway  to  Venice,  or  on  the 
railway  across  Morecombe  Bay.  You 
presently  come  to  a  fine  house,  to 
which  a  curious  story  belongs. 
There  was  a  gentleman  who,  irri- 
tated beyond  expression  by  railway 
expansion,  sought  out  a  secluded 
glade  in  Devonshire  near  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Dawlish.  But  this 
remorseless  line  cut  straight  be- 
tween his  windows  and  the  sea,  and 
Dawlish  expanded  into  a  fashion- 
able watering-place ;  and  the  tragic 
story,  firmly  believed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 18,  that  the  gentleman 
died  of  a  broken  heart  You  take 
leave  of  the  sea  before  you  arrire 
at  Newton  Junction,  but  between 
Newton  and  Plymouth  you  pass 
through  some  very  prstty  country. 


You  will  not  fail  to  be  particularly 
impressed  by  the  viaduct  of  perilous 
altitude  which  spans  the  deep  glen 
of  Ivybridge.  As  I  surveyea  tbe 
mass  of  green  foliage  below,  with 
the  shady  walks  cut  between,  and 
saw  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  stream 
rushing  downwards  to  the  mill,  I 
thought  that  the  scene  fully  realized 
all  that  I  had  heard  of  Devonian 
beauty,  and  I  registered  an  inten- 
tion of  making  it  a  visit  one  of  these 
days.  Here  I  was  told  the  line 
had  really  reached  Dartmoor,  and 
it  skirted,  like  a  terrace,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  high  moor- 
land region.  The  wild,  barren  moor 
is  everywhere  girdled  by  a  region 
of  peculiar  beauty,  and  the  doep, 
romantic  valley,  spanned  by  the 
viaduct,  is  one  of  its  outposts,  and 
may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the 
moor  itself. 

I  subsequently  made  a  visit  to 
Ivybridge  from  Plymouth,  which 
is  chiefiy  memorable  to  me  as  form- 
ing the  beginning  of  my  experiences 
on  Dartmoor.  The  glen  was  every 
whit  as  beautiful  on  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  as  when  I  contem- 
pkted  it  from  the  railway.  It  is 
curious  to  contemplate  the  railway 
from  the  glen,  which  seems  sus- 
pended between  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  on  so  airy  a  height  and  so 
narrow  a  causeway  that  it  is  al- 
most a  wonder  that  the  fierce  moor- 
land wind  has  not  blown  it  away. 
The  impetuous  stream,  I  discovered, 
was  called  the  Erme,  and  the  name 
of  Ivybridge  is  from  an  old  brid^ 
that  spans  it,  once  embowered  in 
ivy,  and  remarkable  as  being  situ- 
ated in  four  parishes.  There  is 
quite  a  little  town  here,  and  some 
considerable  paper-mills,  both  of 
which  you  are  glad  to  leave  behind 
you  to  explore  the  glen  of  the  Erme. 
It  was  a  still  suauner  evening,  and 
beyond  encountering  a  single  pair 
of  lovers,  I  was  entirely  sohtaiy  in 
the  woods.  There  were  some  loTsly 
walks  cut  out,  the  same  that  ar- 
rested my  longing  gaze  &om  the 
stuffy  railway  carriage,  and  it  wv< 
a  constant  amusement  to  try  and 
ford  tho  Erme  by  the  rocks  and 
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Btones  against  vhich  its  current  is 
constantly  chafing.  Near  the  Tillage 
the  glen  is  laid  out  almost  with  the 
rognlarity  of  a  park,  bat  as  you 
explore  the  river  it  gradually  loses 
this  character.  It  became  lonely 
and  romantic^  wild  and  pathless. 
Tou  find  dwarfed  oak  trees  olastered 
with  golden  moss  on  the  rocky 
slopes,  and  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
there  is  a  dreary  hill  '  the  haunt 
of  a  lazy  echo.'  You  come  to  an* 
cient  rings  of  stones  and  granite 
tors^  and  are  soon  out  on  the  wild 
moor.  I  haye  been  yehemently 
urged  to  ^rform  the  journey  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Ivybridge, 
and  I  verily  belieye  that  this  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  But  I  ap- 
proached Princeton  on  another  oc- 
casion and  in  a  different  way. 

I  rnust^  however,  first  record  a 
preliminaiy  &ilure.  I  became  a 
member  of  a  local  association  which 
was  a  kind  of  British  Association  on 
a  reduced  scale.  It  had  a  meeting 
at  Tayistock,  where  Earl  Russell  read 
1  he  inauguraJ  address,  and  the  society 
1  *roke  itself  up  into  alphabetical  sec- 
t  ions,  ate,  dnmk,  and  speechified,  and 
filially  proposed  to  send  out  an  ex- 
ploring psdrty  to  investigate  a  district 
of  the  moor.  But  the  weather  was 
unpropitious, '  and  the  association 
only  attended  to  such  parts  of  its 
programme  as  could  be  trancacted 
within  doors.  Undaunted  by  this 
failure,  a  week  or  two  later  I  at- 
tempted an  exploration  single- 
handed.  I  now  believe,  though  I 
did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  that 
I  incurred  some  little  risk. 

I  loitered  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Tavy  at  Tavistock,  admiring  the 
sparkling  and  shadowed  river,  which 
here  forms  a  cascade  and  skirts 
the  old  Abbey  walk.  It  was  four 
or  five  o*clock  in  a  September 
afternoon,  and  I  calculated  that  I 
could  easily  walk  from  Tavistock 
to  Piineetown.  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  difficult  character  of  the 
road,  and  had  also  left  out  of  the 
calculation  that  I  had  been  wander- 
ing  for  miles  that  morning  among 
the  lawns  and  groves  of  Eodsleigh, 
and  had  also  had  a  long  drive,  and 
so  my  powers  of  endurance  had 
already  been  rather  heavily  taxed.  I 
started, however,  with  good  courage. 


through  the  pleasant  countryside  on 
the  east  of  Tavistock.  Gradually 
the  cultivated  ground  faded  off  into 
the  moorland.  On  one  side  of  the 
rood  cultivation  was  pushed  fortber 
than  on  the  other ;  but  agricultural 
efforts  became  sparse,  less  and  le^s 
satisfactory,  and  presently  ceased. 
I  felt  &tigued ;  and  the  few  speci- 
mens of  gigmanity  which  I  en- 
countered were  trayelling  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  my  own.  The  road 
was  good,  however.  I  felt  also  the 
inyigorating  effects  of  Dartmoor  air 
and  water.  Wonderful  air  and 
water!  I  had  no  notion  that  these 
common  blessings  could  attain  to  so 
rare  a  quality.  As  for  the  aur,  they 
say  that  no  one  brought  up  in  Dart- 
moor air  was  ever  known  to  die  of 
a  consumption ;  and  the  water  more 
than  rivalled  my  fiiyourite  draughts 
at  Loch  Katrine.  A  canopy  of  misty 
cloud  was  over  me ;  but  below  and 
beyond  the  cloud  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  red  sunlight  illuming  the 
villas  and  meadows  of  Tavistock,  I 
came  presently  to  a  rude  little  way* 
side  hostel,  where  it  was  grateful  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes.  A  few 
minutes  was  all  that  I  could  allow 
myself,  for  I  must  not  be  benighted 
on  the  moor.  As  I  left  the  lonely 
inn,  a  person  who  may  be  con- 
ventionally described  as  a  'rough- 
looking  customer'  yolanteered  his 
company,  and  I,  not  being  proud, 
consented.  It  is  quite  upon  my 
conscience  that  I  have  not  shown  a 
proper  sense  of  gratitude  to  that 
'rough-looking customer.'  He  com- 
bined, I  discovered,  the  professional 
character  of  a  mason,  with  the  Bo- 
heajan  tastes  of  a  tramp.  He  had 
tramped,  he  told  me,  from  Penzmce 
to  London,  and  he  evinced  a  very 
keen  sense  of  the  varied  character  of 
the  scenery  which  he  had  traversed. 
But  he  especially  interested  mo  with 
his  account  of  the  road  over  which 
we  were  passing ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  test  his  state- 
ments, I  have  found  them  perfectly 
correct. 

'It  was  a  dangerous  road,*  he 
said.  The  straight  path  and  the 
firm  rood— so  different  from  the 
average  Devonshire  lane,  which  is  as 
dirty  as  it  is  picturesque,— hardly 
seemed   to  confirm  the  assertion. 
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'Only  a  twelremonth  ago^  on  an 
evening  as  might  be  this,  only 
darker,  later,  and  dirtier,  a  school- 
master of  Piincetown,  who  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way,  fell  down, 
baffled  and  exhausted,  and  died 
where  he  fell.  There  were  some 
stronp:  soldiers  too,  who  came  down 
from  Plymouth,  and  made  sure  that 
they  could  march  all  night  They 
were  overwhelmed  in  a  snow-drift 
and  perished.  It  was  in  the  winter 
that  all  the  horrible  things  hap- 
pened  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  ever 
a  winter  vrithout  them.  In  the 
summer,  if  you  were  lost  on  the 
moor,  it  was  but  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  till  morning.  He  had  done  so 
several  times,  and  had  been  nothing 
the  worse  for  it.'  We  hinted  to  the 
friendly  tramp  that  he  had  probably 
been  the  worse  for  liquor.  Friendly 
tramp,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  ad- 
mitted that  this  had  been  the  case. 
He  remembered,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  seeing  a  very  affecting  sight  at 
that  little  inn.  *  It  was  a  dreary 
winter,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  roads  were 
simply  impassable.  The  man  who 
had  the  government  contract  for 
meat  to  supply  Dartmoor  prison 
found  himself  unable  to  deliver  the 
stores.  He  asked  the  governor 
whether,  if  he  could  bring  them  as 
for  as  this  v^ayside  inn,  the  governor 
would  let  a  detachment  of  convicts 
meet  him  at  the  inn  and  convey  the 
provisions  to  the  prison.  The 
governor  consented;  and  at  the 
appointed  time  about  a  dozen  con- 
victs were  there  under  a  guard. 
'  They  set  about|their  work  uncom- 
mon well.  Well,  sir,  he  was  a  A^~ 
natured  chap,  that  butcher,  ana  he 
asked  the  governor  whether  he 
might  give  the  fellows  some  liquor, 
as  they  were  working  so  hard  and 
the  weather  was  so  bitter.  Perhaps 
it  was  what  had  never  happened 
before,  but  the  governor  said  that 
they  might  have  nalf-a-pint  of  beer 
apiece.  Lor,  sir!  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen 
the  poor  fellows  over  their  beer. 
Some  of  them  hadn't  seen  such  a 
thing  for  many  a  long  year.  Tou 
should  just  have  seen  how  they 
tasted  i^  and  lingered  over  it,  and 
made  quite  a  piece  of  business  with 


the  half-pint  Big  blackguards  them 
convicts,  sir.  But  there  wob  a  sad 
business  only  last  night  A  poor 
woman  came  all  the  way  from  Liver- 
pool to  see  her  husband;  and  when 
she  came  she  found  that  only  a  few 
days  before  he  had  been  drafted  off 
into  some  other  convict  establish- 
ment She  was  liked  to  have  gone 
straight  off.  They  comforted  bar 
up  a  bit,  and  there  was  a  sum  of 
money  subscribed  for  her. "  You  may 
see  the  convicts  anywhere  ahnost 
working  about  the  roads.  Some- 
times they  escape ;  but  there's  very 
little  chance  for  them.  Th^  are 
lost  upon  the  moor,  and  haven't 
a  notion  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
Besides,  I'm  told  that  there's  a 
tower  vnthin  the  prison,  where  con- 
stantly there's  one  or  two  men 
watching  all  tiie  country  round  to 
see  if  there's  any  escape  attempted. 
And  what  would  the  poor  fellows 
do  in  a  wild  country  like  this  ?  Tbey 
wouldn't  know  where  to  go  to. 
They've  wandered  about  until  they 
have  surrendered  to  the  first  child 
or  old  man  who  would  take  them. 
There's  a  good  reward  offered  by 
government  for  any  escaped  -con- 
vict, and  any  one  would  be  glad  to 
earn  it  The  only  chance  the  poor 
fellows  have  is  to  get  to  some  garden 
where  clothes  are  hanging  out,  and 
manage  to  steal  something  that  will 
conceal  the  yellow  clothes.'  He  pro- 
ceeded to  complain  that  the  con- 
victs had  less  labour  and  better  &ra 
than  labourers,  and  were  allowed  to 
leave  off  work  and  go  under  sheds 
if  it  rained.  Here,  however,  my 
tramping  friend  was  guilty  of  an 
anachronism.  The  too  good  diet 
was  very  much  the  case  a  few  years 
ago ;  but  since  then  alterations  have 
been  made  which  go,  I  think,  into 
the  other  extreme.  When  I  asked 
next  Sunday  evening  what  the  con- 
victs had  had  during  the  day,  I  was 
told  that  it  had  only  been  bi^  and 
water,  and  a  little  cheese.  As  for 
the  consideration  shown  them  in  bad 
weather,  which  I  did  not  hear  much 
of  afterwards,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  Dartmoor  is  a  sanatorium  for 
invalid  prisoners,  many  of  them 
chest-cases,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
expose  them  to  what  might  be  a 
real  peril.     My  friend  told  me  a 
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marrelloxis  stoiy  whioh  ezactl:^  re- 
peated Hogarth's  Two  Apprentices : 
— Two  young  fellows  had  been  work- 
jnen  together,  and  liTed  in  the  same 
room.  They  separated,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  they  met  again ; 
one  of  them  as  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  and  the  other  as  one  of  the 
convicts  within  its  walls.  More 
probable  were  cases  of  which  he 
told  me  where  convicts,  within  a 
vexy  short  time  after  their  release, 
bad  been  brought  back  again,  wholly 
bent  upon  denying  their  identity. 
That  is  not  so  easily  done,  as  there 
is  a  regular  photographic  institution 
tit  the  prison,  and  each  convict  has 
his  portrait  taken  twice,  of  which 
one  copy  is  left  in  the  prison,  and 
the  other  is  sent  to  the  locality 
where  the  released  criminal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  to  proceed. 

Thus,  with  various  discourse,  we 
beguiled  the  way.  The  last  hues  of 
sunset  vanished  much  earlier  than 
I  had  calculated;  a  heavy  mist 
came  down.  My  companion  pro- 
posed a  short  cut,  to  which,  not 
without  trepidation,  I  consented, 
but  which  brought  us  all  right. 
It  was  quite  dark  before  we  entered 
Princeton,  so  dark,  indeed,  that  one 
«ould  hardly  see  the  way ;  moeteaqy 
would  it  have  been  for  any  traveller 
to  miss  the  high  road.  When  we 
got  to  the  inn  I  requested  my  friend 
to  take  his  beer  into  the  tap-room 
to  my  score;  but  on  looking  back 
on  that  dark  evening,  the  heavy 
mist,  the  imknown  path,  my  state 
of  thorough  fatigue,  1  wonder  vexy 
much  what  I  should  have  done 
without  his  firiendly  aid,  and  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  I  did  not  incur 
some  risk.  I  wish  I  had  asked  that 
fellow  to  have  had  some  supper, 
and  given  him  something  hot,  and 
cultivated  his  better  accmaintance. 
But,  singularly  enough,  I  believed 
it  occuired  to  neither  of  us  at  the 
time  that  anything  more  had  hap- 
pened than  casual  companionship 
on  a  dark,  tiring  road. 

At  my  hostel  I  found  my  carpet 
bag,  which  had  gone  on  a  day  oe- 
fore,  and  which  contained  my  *  Mur- 
xay.'  I  found  that  Murray  had  got 
<iuite  a  sensation  sentence  about 
Prince's  Towil  'It  is  situated  at 
•least  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea,  at  tiie  foot  of  N.  Hessary  Tor 
(^t.  1730  feet\  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  oy  the  moor,  which 
comes  in  unbroken  wildness  to  the 
very  door  of  the  inn.  With  such 
dismal  scene^  the  hotel  is  in  keep- 
ing; its  granite  walls  are  grim  and 
cheerless,  but  the  windows  com- 
mand an  imposing  sweep  of  the 
waste,  and  this  willbe  on  attraction 
to  many  travellers.  It  is  truly  im- 
pressive to  ga7ie  upon  this  desolate 
region  when  the  wind  is  howling 
through  the  lonely  village  and  the 
moon  fitfully  shining/'  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  however  cheerless  the 
exterior,  within  doors  things  were 
particularly  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  my  account  for  the  four  days  I 
sojourned  there  quite  moderate.  It 
was  certainly  a  drawback  that  the 
rain  came  down  with  such  sullen 
pertinacity;  but  behig  of  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  temperament,  with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  optimism,  I  found 
eonsobn^  thoughts.  A  great  lady 
who  visited  Bcnne  in  the  summer 
told  me  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
see  Italy  in  its  own  climate ;  so  I 
suppose  it  was  a  great  thing  to  see 
Dartmoor  in  its  proper  climate. 

There  is,  perhaps,  much  to  be 
said  in  fiivour  of  the  theory  of  see- 
ing Dartmoor  weather.  I  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  venture  out 
into  mist  and  tempest;  but  mist 
and  tempest  once  or  twice  overtook 
me  in  my  rambles.  There  is  some- 
thing very  weird  and  solemn  in  a 
Dartmoor  mist  Tou  feel  yourself 
draped  in  its  sombre  folds ;  the  im- 
palpable  seems  to  grow  palpable; 
every  near  object  looms  larger  than 
human;  the  tors  expand  into  gigan- 
tic masses:  a  stray  sheep  almost 
assumes  elephantine  proportions. 
These  thick  mists  are  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  Atlantic  vapours 
on  the  chilly  heights.  If  you  are 
really  lost,  it  is  best  to  listen  for  the 
hoarse  roar  of  some  stream.  When 
you  have  found  your  way  to  some 
torrent,  it  is  your  best  chance  of 
safety  to  follow  the  downward 
course  till  you  come  to  some  habi- 
tation of  man.  The  rivers  them- 
selves are  often  sources  of  danger. 
There  is  a  moorland  rhyme— ^ 

*  Biv«r  of  Dart,  riyer  of  Dvt 
Ereiy  year  thou  clalmest  a  h«azl' 
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Erety  year  some  one  is  drowned 
in  the  river,  adding  to  the  number 
of  men  who  have  been  lost  on  Dart- 
moor. They  say  that  the  Dart  al- 
most gives  an  intelligible  homan 
'  cry.'  It  has  an  awfal  sound  in  the 
stillness.  'Dart  came  down  last 
night/  is  a  common  expression  of 
the  moorsmen,  when  there  has  been 
a  swollen  stream  and  sudden  mun- 
dation.  There  is  something  very 
sturdy  and  independent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  moorsmen.  Mounted 
on  their  sturdy  Dartmoor  ponies^ 
fleet  and  strong  beyond  all  compa- 
rison with  their  size,  the  men  and 
their  animals  harmonise  yery  well 
together,  and  afford  a  pictui^  of  pri- 
mitive manners  of  which  the  coun- 
terpart is  not  often  to  be  found.  I 
was  talking  to  one  of  them  by  the 
side  of  the  Teign,  and  he  told  me 
that  his  home  was  close  by  the 
source  of  the  river,  and  he  could 
cover  with  his  hat  the  bubbling 
spring  from  which  it  flowed.  To 
those  who  know  Teignmouth  and 
Dartmouth,  the  Teign  and  Dart  of 
the  moors,  lucid  streams  transpa- 
rently covering  their  bed,  give  a 
striking  contrast;  here  a  bubbling 
fountain,  and  there  a  mighty  estuary 
where  a  navy  may  ride  in  security. 
The  fertility  and  loveliness  of  Sou& 
Devon  are  materially  owing  to  this 
rugged  background  of  Dartmoor. 
These  garden  shores,  smiling  meads, 
and  bowery  hollows  are  due  to  the 
elevated  granite  masses  which  ^eld 
them  from  the  northern  blast;  and 
on  Dartmoor  some  fifty  or  sixty 
streams  take  their  rise,  many  of 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  Chan- 
nel, and  scatter  beauty  and  plenty 
on  their  course. 

I  thus  approached  Dartmoor  on 
its  western  side,  varying  my  route 
by  returning  over  the  wild  road 
that  leads  from  Princeton  to  Horra- 
bridga  On  my  next  expedition  I 
approached  it  on  the  eastern  side. 
I  made  it  from  Cbagford.  Here 
Sidney  Godolphin  was  killed  in  the 
civil  wars, '  leaving,'  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, '  the  misfortune  of  his  death 
upon  a  place  which  could  never 
otherwise  nave  had  a  mention  in  the 
world.'  Chagford,  however,  is  very 
well  known,  a  favourite  and  even  a 
fashionable  place  of  residence  in  the 


summer  to  those  who  want  to '  do' 
the  moor  country.  *In  winter/ 
writes  a  visitor, '  Chagfbrd  is  desolate 
and  almost  unapproachable;  and  if 
an  inhabitant  be  asked  at  this  sea- 
son concerning  his  locality,  he  calls 
it,  in  sad  tones,  "Cbagford,  good 
LonL'^  In  summer  it  is  picturesque 
and  accessible,  and  then  the  exult- 
ing designation  is  "  Chaggiford,  and 
what  d'ye  think?"  *  There  is  an- 
other place  which  is  called  *  Widde- 
combe  in  the  Dartmoors/  or  *  Wid- 
decombe  in  the  cold  country,  good 
Lord.'  In  Widdecombe  Church, 
the  tower  of  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  £unous  tower  of 
Magdalen  College,  is  an  inscription 
recording  a  terrible  storm  which 
happened  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a  ball  of  fire  dashed  through 
a  window  into  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation, killing  a  few  people  and 
wounding  scores  more.  If  you  come 
from  London  you  should  approach 
the  moor  by  way  of  Fingle  Bridge 
and  tho  gorge  of  the  Teign.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  this  wonderful  bit 
of  Swiss  scenery,  for  such  it  really 
is,  beyond  any  other  in  the  west  of 
England,  doea  not  belong  to  Dart- 
moor, unless  indeed,  which  there  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  it  once 
belonged  to  the  moor  before  so 
much  of  it  was  reclaimed.  The 
bridge  serves  to  centralize  the 
scenery ;  a  very  pretty  bridge  over 
a  rapid  brawling  stream,  on  either 
side  of  which  rise  most  precipitous 
hills.  There  is  a  mountain  path 
along  the  heights,  over  which  the 
racing  breezes  are  always  coursing, 
which  gives  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful walk  of  two  miles  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  the  west  of 
England.  I  considerably  astonished 
some  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  stating,  on  the  authority  of  the 
very  learned  Roman  history  pul)- 
lisbed  by  the  Chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  camps  on  the 
opposing  mountains  marked  the 
last  conflicts  between  the  Romans 
and  the  native  Damnonii,  and  it  was 
somewhere  about  here  that  Titus 
Faved  the  life  of  his  father,  Vespa- 
sian. It  was  very  curious  to  them, 
thus  bringing  Titus  andYespasiim 
into  connection  with  the  localities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor 
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I  mxifit  say  of  these  localities  that 
the  scenery  of  many  of  them  is 
rnore  yaried  and  striking  than  that 
of  Dartmoor  itself.  You  may  linger 
on  at  Chagford  for  many  days, 
soonring  the  snrrotmding  country. 
Wonderfolly  pretty  is  the  riyer  Teign 
about  a  mile  finom  CShagford,  unpre- 
Eerved  and  with  wonderful  trout- 
fishing.  I  met  in  February  a  man 
with  rod  and  line,  and  I  am  afraid 
to  mention  the  yast  number  of  trout 
which  he  had  caught  in  a  yery  few 
hours.  You  should  secure  the  ser- 
yices  of  Mr.  Penot«  who  is  the 
best  guide  for  Dartmoor.  You 
would  not  wish  for  better  accom- 
modation than  the  Three  Crowns  at 
Chagford:  and  in  the  yisitors'  book 
I  read  quite  a  little  essay  on  Chag- 
ford Church,  by  Charles  Eingsley, 
and  noted  among  many  interesting 
names  that  of  A.  H.  Clough. 

At  Dartmoor  you  may  hear  stories 
of  fairies  and  pixies,  stories  of  rob- 
bers and  outlaws,  stories  of  bards 
and  dmids.  There  is  a  learned 
literature  on  Dartmoor  subjects 
which  is  really  of  considerable  im- 
portances   There  are  papers  and 


transactions  of  the  Archaaological 
Society  and  the  Geological  Society. 
Mrs.  Bray  has  given  nearly  all  tiie 
first  yolume  of  her  '  Devonshire  Le- 
gends' to  these  subjects ;  there  is  a 
poem  on  Dartmoor  by  Curington, 
which  you  don't  appreciate  very 
much  in  your  own  room,  but  appre- 
ciate mightily  on  the  moor;  and 
a  most  worthy  clergyman  at 
Crediton  wrote  a  'Perambulation 
of  Dartmoor/  which  will  always  be 
a  standard  volume  on  the  subject. 
The  Druidical  remains  are  the  most 
perplexed  and  important  subjects, 
as  mteresting  in  their  way  as  those 
of  Avebury  and  Stoneheng&  But 
the  moor  itself  will  be  your  best 
teacher.  Only  leave  the  three  or 
four  roads  which  intersect  it,  and  in 
remote  glen  or  gorge,  by  misty  tor 
or  rushing  stream,  stretched  on 
velvet  moss  by  the  side  of  the  golden 
furze,  which  made  Linnseus  fall 
down  on  his  knees  and  thuik  God 
for  making  so  beautiful  a  thing,  you 
may  reascend  the  stream  of  time, 
and  surround  yourself  with  the  un- 
changed sights  which  once  belonged 
to  Druidical  Britain. 
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AGLOBIGUS  September  evening 
in  Scotland. 

Tall  hills  dipt  in  purple  gloom, 
and  from  behind  their  massive  lines 
the  dazzling  light  of  sunset 

Gold— red  amber— with  sharp- 
out  lines  of  crimson  cloudlet. 

Far  below,  in  the  narrow  valley, 
a  pearl-white  tarn,  set  in  a  ring  of 
dark  fir  trees.  Above  the^ittle  lake 
shelving  steep  banks,  broken,  and 
birch  clad,  leading  up  to  the  terrace 
patchwork  of  flowers— scarlet,  gold, 
and  green  and  to  the  velvet  lawn  all 
aglow  in  the  sunshine. 

Even  the  grim  walls  of  the  castle 
wore  a  poetic  pallor  over  the  streaky 
whitewash  of  their  unsymmetrical 
outline,  and  the  small,  unkindly 
windows  were  transfigured  by  the 
diamond  blaze  with  which  they 
answered  the  evening  sun.  The 
shadow  lay  all  across  the  lawn,  by 
the  great  lime  trees  and  the  grand 
silver  fir.    To  the  right,  and  where 


the  light  met  the  shade,  a  bright 
line  of  colours-blue,  red,  and  hvdL 
Shawls  and  cushions  tossed  into 
heaps,  and  two  pretty  women,  half 
reclining  on  them,  in  pale  gauzy 


Blanche  Eversley,  the  fairer  of  the 
two,  was  one  of  those  women  whom 
men  worship,  and  women  (those 
who  are  not  jealous)  call  a  '  darling.' 

She  gave  you  the  idea  of  being 
'  little.'  She  had  coaxing  ways,  and 
never  bored  you.  She  f&ted  a  good 
deal,  and  was  devoted  to  Jack,  her 
husband.  She  dressed  charmingly  ,but 
an  imitation  of  her  generally  proved  a 
failure ;  for  the  beads,  trinkets,  bits 
of  lace,  and  agaceries  innumerable 
that  she  wore,  looked  tawdry  on  any 
other,  while  they  fitted  her  provok- 
ing, delicate  style  of  prettiness  and 
perfection. 

She  was  given  to  friendship,  and 
the  object  of  to-day  was  her  com- 
panion, Georgiana  Filmer,  a  young 
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lady  of  some  four  years  her  senior, 
but  whom  the  little  matron  was 
chaperoning  at  Castle  Gloom,  with 
the  ayowed  intention  of  making  a 
match  between  her  and  Fwik 
Eraser,  their  host. 

Itis  impossible  to  describe  Georgie 
Filmer. 

She  was  beautiful ;  because  when 
you  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
her  eyes  and  voice  for  a  day,  you 
said  to  yourself  she  was  beautifal, 
but  you  could  not  describe  her.  She 
had  brown  hair  that  was  sometimes 
f&ir,  sometimes 'dark ;  she  was  tall 
and  graceful;  and  Frank  Fraser 
was  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
heart  could  wish. 

'"Tirra  lirra  on  the  River." 
When  will  these  good  people  come 
home  and  let  us  have  tea?*  said 
Blanche,  plucking  the  daisies  and 
throwing  &em  about  idly.  '  I  am  so 
fond  of  tbat  poem,  but  I  never  can 
make  out  what  it  means,  can  you?' 

'  She  was  bored,  poor  dear  woman 
— small  blame  to  her— with  that 
everlasting  spinning;  and  then 
somebody  came,  and  she— .  By-the- 
by,  what  did  she  do?    I  forget' 

'So  do  I;  only  I  know  it  is  all 
very  sad  and  pretly.* 

'  The  best  of  all  receipts  for  making 
one  do  evil  deeds— "to  be  bored.* 
What  terrible  moments  the  author 
must  have  undergone  before  he 
could  describe  it  so  well — do  you 
recollect,  in  "Mariana?"  Only  he 
should  have  said  it  was  a  seaside 
lodging-house,  with  a  horsehair  sofa^ 
and  a  smell  of  dinner,  to  make  the 
situation  perfect' 

'Ah!  to  be  sure/ replied  Bhmche; 
'only  I  don't  know  "Mariana."  I 
never  can  remember  things,  at 
least  only  certain  ones.  It  is  all 
practice,  I  believe.  WonderM  how 
vividly  some  little  things  stick  in 
one's  memory,'  she  added,  after  a 
pause. 

Blanche  sighed,  and  tried '  to 
recollect  something  trivial,  yet  terri- 
ble, that  should  stick  ever  in  her 
memory,  but  for  the  life  of  her  she 
could  recall  nothing  but  what  was 
perfectly  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
so  only  looked  pensive,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances. 

'Don't  you  think  we  might  en- 
snare Sandy  into  giving  us  tea  out 


here?'  Georgie  Bald,  presently;  'or 
would  the  Blake's  wzatii  be  too 
great?' 

'I  dont  oareif  she  is  angry. 
Georgie  darling ;  when  you  are  Mrs. 
Frank,  I  trust  you  will  do  avay 
with  Lady  Blak&  I  know  he  hates 
her,  and  to  my  mind  she  is  the 
greatest  nuisance  alive,  except  her 
daughter.  How  nice  it  will  be,  dear, 
when  it  is  all  settled!  I  will  come 
and  see  you  every  year,  and  yoa 
shall  stay  with  me  in  London.  Jast 
fancy,  how  delicious!  I  do  wish 
you  would  let  him  say  his  littie 
speech  soon,  dear.  I  see  him  com- 
posing it  all  day  long,  and  then  you 
shut  him  up  when  he  is  jnst  re»ly.' 

'Far  better  for  him  nottosayit 
at  all,  my  dear,'  Georgie  replied 

Lady  Blanche  sat  up,  and  was 
quite  red  and  energetic.  'Georgie, 
you  murf— you  said  you  wodd. 
Dear  Gee,  yon  really  will  not  rafo&o 
him  after  all.  I  shall  be  too  angry; 
and,  dear,  you  don't  know  how  I 
wish  it ;  and  Jack— Jack  wishes  it, 
too,  he  says,  and  we  both  think  it 
will  be  80  veiy,  very—.  Howl  it 
wiU— .' 

•Ah— yes— I  understand;  it  will 
improve  me,  and  bring  out  my  good 
qualities.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
with  my  present  bad  lot  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  good  ones. 
I  should  have  to  put  on  my  Stmdiy 
gown  for  them  every  day  of  the 
week.  Of  course  I  shall  accept  him. 
Lady  Blake  says  a  woman  will 
marry  anything  aXUsr  she  is  five^nd- 
twenty,  imd  I  am  about  a  hundred. 
I  only  pity  him,  poor  dear!  Ton 
see,  Blandie,  matrimony  shows  it- 
self to  you  in  a  pink  light  Toaare 
young,  '^he  universe  is  a  mirror 
that  reflects  only  your  Jack.  It  is 
all  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  his  fiddle^ 
violin,  I  mean.  That  is  all  quits 
natural  and  charming.  Jack's 
moustache  is  a  poem  in  iiself,  and 
he  plavs  like  an  angeL  But  with  me 
it  is  different  I  am  too  old  for 
grand  passions.  Frank's  whiskeis 
are  too  curly ;  he  is  too  plomp  to 
inspire  one.  He  is  made  to  be 
bullied  by  women.  I  want  someone 
to  bully  me,  I  think.  A  master- 
not  a  slave.' 

Lady  Blanche  held  her  toogae, 
shrewd    enough  to  dcibect 
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spinster  inesperience  ia  the  latter 
clause  of  her  friend's  speech. 

The  argtuuent  was  not  recom- 
menced. Footsteps  on  the  grayel 
announced  the  rest  of  the  party — 
three  ladies  in  stoat  hoots,  linisey 
gowns,  and  the  air  of  self-satisfaction 
that  always  pervades  the  consden- 
tions  takers  of  exercise  after  a  long 
walk. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  yomig 
ladies  to  he  met  with  in  eyery 
eoxmtry  house,  be  the  party  greater 
small. 

Not  specially  pretty,  not  specially 
young,  not  specially  well  dressed, 
but  tidy,  very.  Geneially  short  and 
slim,  with  smooth  dark  hair,  good 
feet,  and  very  strong  boots. 

lliey  are  good-natured,  but  capa- 
ble of  taking  good  care  of  them- 
selyes. 

Very  pleasant  to  talk  to,  bat  not 
dangerously  &8cinating.  They  do 
bead  work ;  they  hare  good  teeth ; 
and  flirt  with  any  disengaged  object, 
but  never  attempt  rivalry  or  inspire 
jealousy. 

They  waltz  with  the  tallest  men 
at  the  county  ball,  and  ate  apt  to 
marry  officers,  or  well-to-do  parsons ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  they  make  capital 
wives. 

Of  this  class  or  type  Julia  Gort 
was  a  perfect  specimen.  She  was 
Lucy  Blake's  friend,  and  had  come 
to  Castle  Gloom  with  her  and  her 
mother,  and  she  was  as  cheery  as  a 
1)ird,  even  after  the  tallest  of  the 
Berties  had  deliberately  abandoned 
her  colours  on  the  arrival  of  Blanche 
Eversely.  Lucy  Blake  confided  her 
reb'gious  opinions,  and  made  her 
play  the  bass  of  her  duets.  Miss 
Bla^e  was  devoted  to  Mendelssohn, 
as  she  told  you  shortly  after  you 
were  introduced ;  and  she  required 
of  every  one,  before  bestowing  on 
ihem  her  good  opinion,  or,  indeed, 
her  smallest  consideration,  that  they 
should '  appreciate  the  classical  com- 
posers,' and  prefer  Mozart  to  Meyer- 
fceer,  Weber  to  Verdi. 

She  was  excellent,  and  slightly 
obstinate;  had  solemn  blue  eyes, 
reddish  hands,  and  a  quantity  of  hair 
which  she  scorned  to  dress  in  any 
but  the  plainest  fashion,  and  she 
was  really  and  truly  in  love  with 
Frank  Frascr.    Lady  Blake  was  like 


the  dame  in  the  epitaph,  'bland, 
passionate,  and  deeply  religious.' 
She  had  large  features,  and  was 
(erroneously)  supposed  to  have 
been  handsome  in  her  youth,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  she  wore  high 
topknots  by  night,  and  wonderful 
bonnets  by  day. 

She  exhausted  herself  in  trying  to 
believe,  and  make  other  people  be- 
lieve, that  she  was  a  clever  woman, 
and  she  really  did  think  she  was 
logical. 

She  had  &ith  in  long  walks,  go- 
loshes, early  rising,  and  her  own 
opinions,  and  she  made  worse  tea 
than  any  one  in  the  kingdom;  but 
she  was  really  kind  hearted,  and 
capable  of  unselfish  acts,  with,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  appreciation  of  sudi 
acts  in  herself  as  diminished  their 
grace. 

'Had  such  a  delightful  walk/ 
they  exclaimed  in  chorus. 

*  How  horribly  tired  you  must  be,' 
was  the  unsympathetic  rejoinder. 

Miss  Gort  added  that  the  gentle- 
men were  just  behind  them,  to  whidi 
fJEtct  a  banging  of  guns  dose  to  the 
castle  bore  testimony. 

'Who  was  that  tall  man  that 
walked  with  Mr.  Bertie?'  Lady  Blake 
a£ked  of  her  mother:  'one  of  the 
Grants?' 

'No;  I  did  not  know  his  face.  He 
is  too  tall  for  a  Gordon.  He  nught 
be  a  keeper.' 

'  Oh,  nwmma  I  Oh,  Lady  Blake ! 
He  was  not  a  keeper;  he  has  come 
back  with  the  others,  besides.  He 
must  be  some  new  guest' 

'Impossible,'  said  Lady  Blake. 
'Frank  would  scarcely  have  failed 
in  savoir  /aire  so  completely  as  to 
omit  telling  me,  his  aunt,  if  he  had 
invited  more  people.' 

Miss  Gort  looked  sorry  for  having 
spoken ;  and  Miss  Filmer,  taking  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  got  up  trom 
her  cushions  and  dawdled  towards 
the  castle,  whither  the  others  fol- 
lowed her  almost  directly. 

Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle 
were  still~as  they  had  been  in  the 
old  knight*s  time— unlovely,  and 
scant  of  comfort 

The  high  narrow  passages  could 
not  be  altered ;  the  stone  stair  had 
still  its  Fraser  tartan  carpeting ;  the 
saloon  was  a  dreary  waste;  and  the 
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hall  gatmt,  grey,  and  chilly  even 
in  summer;  but  one  room  in  the 
tower  Frank  hod  altered  for  his 
Epecial  behoof,  and  bad  agonised 
architectural  symmetzy  by  throwing 
out  a  bow-window  that  opened  with 
bteps  on  to  the  lawn. 

It  was  the  dearest  little  octagon 
room  you  ever  saw,  with  soft,  wide 
sofas,  dark-red  velvet  and  big  brass 
noils  at  the  chimneypiece,  and  black 
bearskin  rug  before  tiie  deep 
hearth. 

Cunning  ann-chaire,  low  and 
spring-stuffed,  and  fot  square  foot- 
stools, that  did  not  lose  their  ba- 
lance every  time  you  passed  them, 
as  did  certain  evil-disposed  ones, 
with  gilt  claws,  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

On  one  of  these  stools  Miss  Fil- 
mer  seated  herself,  close  to  the 
window;  while  Blanche  possessed 
herself  of  the  key  to  the  tea-table, 
by  squeezing  past  its  three  curved 
legs,  and  adroitly  gaining  the  tea- 
pot, before  Lady  Blake  had  divested 
her  feet  of  the  goloshes  she  was 
wont  to  wear  in  the  finest  weatber. 

Outside  the  window,  the  sports- 
men assembled«-the  two  Berties, 
immensely  picturesque  in  their  tall 
Tyrolese  hats— Jack  Eversley,  with 
grimy  boots  and  hands  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  old  shooting-coat, 
dreaming  of  a  sonata— and  Frank 
with  the  unknown  petting  Brown 
Bess,  the  pet  setter,  in  the  back- 
ground; and  Major  Fitzwigram 
(the  'Court  Journal'  they  called 
him,  for  his  anecdotes  and  gene- 
ral veracity)  had  come  into  the 
boudoir,  and  was  being  charming 
to  Miss  Qort  and  Lucy  meike  about 
their  walking  powers,  which,  he 
said,  reminded  him  so  exactly  of  the 
Be  Lays  (be-eautiful  women—one 
of  them  married  the  Duke  of— hem 
—hem— you  teow,when  they  were 
girls).  As  she  sat  by  the  window, 
with  the  daffodil  sky  behind,  the 
pearl-shadowed  outline  of  her  figure, 
with  the  light  lingering  on  the 
jewelled  locket  at  her  throat,  and 
touching  her  hair  with  a  golden 
caress,  Georgie  half-dreamt,  half- 
thought,  of  a  day  long  ago,  when  a 
voice,  unheard  now  for  ten  long 
years,  hod  been  sounding  in  her 
cars.     Surely  she  heard  it  now! 


How  strange  that  was,  that  feeling 
of  tho  past,  that  did  sometimes  bo 
vividly  return  to  her— only  in  little 
scenes  though— only  in  one  or  two 
scenes— by  the  garden  wall,  near 
the  walnut-tree:  the  leaves  had 
fallen  with  that  peculiar  trickling 
faint  noise,  and  there  had  been  a 
bird  that  sang  out  suddenly.  He 
had  said,  'My  own  for  ever!'  and 
she  had  said,  'For  ever— your  true 
love  for  everT  She  had  been  so 
thin,  then;  how  she  had  longed  for 
plenty  of  gloves  and  a  new  bonnet! 
Who  was  this  stranger— this  new 
man?  What  did  it  matter?  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  came  back  again? 
He  would  come  back  suddenly— 
and  what  should  she  my  ?  It  was 
so  impossible  to  realize,  that  her 
thougnts  changed  all  quickly— 'tei^ 
yes,  please,  a  cup  of  tea.' 

There  was  a  datter  of  teaspoons 
and  talking  between  the  tea-drinkeis 
within  and  those  outside  the  win- 
dow. Frank  Fraser  came  and  knelt 
at  Georgie  Filmer*s  side,  in  hope  of 
a  word,  but  she  did  not  even  look 
at  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
tend he  was  petitioning  for '  the  cup 
that  cheers.' 

'  He  should  have  only  one  lump,* 
Lady  Blanche  ^aid, '  unless  he  in- 
stantly told  the  name  of  the  man 
in  grey.  Nobody  could  tell  her  who 
he  was, — ^not  even  the  "  Court  Jour- 
nal/* and  she  was  dying  to  know.*. 

The '  Court  Journal '  protested  he 
had  not  been  asked,  and  Frank, 
springing  to  his  feet,  said,  '  By  all 
means  Lady  Blanche  should  know; 
he  would  bring  him  to  be  introduced 
in  form.' 

'  Why  do  you  not  embrace  your 
kinsman.  Miss  Blake?'  Tom  Bertie 
asked.  '  He  is  a  cousin  come  home 
from  the  wars ;  no  end  of  a  hero.' 

Miss  Blake  was  at  some  pains  to 
explain,  that  though  she  was  related 
to  Frank,  yet  all  his  cousins  were 
not  hers;  and  Fitzwigram  was 
struck  by  the  jnstness  of  her  argu* 
ment,  and  related  a  case  in  point, 
where  a  countess's  sister  bad  been 
no  sort  of  relation  to  a  marchio- 
nesses stepmother. 

Frank  led  the  new  comer  up  by 
the  arm,  and  presented  him  as  Our 
well- beloved  Simon  Fraser,  colonel 
of  her  Majesty's Begiaient,aDd 
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otur  most  irasty  kinsman,  sweet 
lady,— candidate  for  tea  and  your 
faTOur/  Lady  Blake,  further,  was 
mollified  by  the  courteons  explana- 
tion that  Colonel  Fraser  gave  ner  of 
his  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appear- 
ance. He  bad  ventured  to  make  sure 
for  a  welcome,  and  had  written  a  let- 
ter, that  would  arrive  that  evening, 
but  had  been  met  by  Frank  on  the 
bill-side,  as  he  was  making  his  way 
on  foot  to  Glen  Talloch,  where  he 
bad  purposed  awaiting  the  reply  to 
bis  letter. 

After  he  had  spoken  to  Lady 
Blake,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
other  ladies  had  been  gone  through, 
there  occurred  a  little  pause  in  the 
talking ;  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
crash  of  broken  glass,  and  the  mirror 
(a  small  oval  one  framed  in  curious 
ebony  carving,  over  the  mantel- 
piece) fell  to  the  ground.  Happily, 
no  one  was  near  it,  and  only  itself 
was  injured ;  but  the  violent  noise 
startled  and  discomposed  everyone, 
and  after  the  first  shrieking  and  ex- 
claiming, came  the  wonder  how  it 
could  have  happened ;  there  was  no 
apparent  cause. 

'  I  can  remember  that  glass  there 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  any- 
thing,'said  Frank,  with  much  re* 
gret,  as  he  picked  up  the  fragments. 
'  Can't  you,  Simon  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Simon,  gravely.  '  It 
is  an  evil  omen  that  it  should  &11 
as  I  enter  the  house.  It  must  be 
an  omen.  It  is  a  ghostly,  horrible 
thing,  to  happen'  (4he  ladies  all 
agreed).  '  And,  by-the-by,  was  not 
the  ghost  room  just  above,  in  the 
tower?* 

'What  ghost  room?'  asked  Miss 
Gort.  ' 

*0h!  didn't  she  know?  — the 
'*doom  chamber,"  that  had  never 
been  opened,  since— oh!  nobody 
knew  how  long  ago— that  never 
must  be  open^.  if  I  were  you  I 
would  open  it  at  once,  old  fellow— 
you  may  find  a  treasure,'  said  Arthur 
Bertie.  But  his  proposition  brought 
such  a  chorus  of  horrified  remon- 
strance from  the  Blakes,  and  the 
General,  that  he  was  quite  over- 
powered. 

*  What  would  happen  if  you  did 
open  it?'  Julia  asked,  at  length. 

*  Well,  they  say  I  should  meet  my 


death,'  Frank  replied,  laughing  un- 
easily. '  Of  course  it  is  only  a  tra- 
dition ;  but  no  Fraser  has  dared  to 
open  it  yet  I  dare  say  Simon  here 
would  not  object  to  my  trying ;  eh, 
Simon?  Give  you  a  chance,  old 
boy.' 

Colonel  Fraser  laughed,  but  would 
not  speak  about  it  He  said  ho 
was  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  believed 
ail  the  stories  he  had  ever  heard. 

Blanche  Eversley  went  out  again 
to  look  at  the  tower,  to  find  out 
the  window  of  the '  doom  chamber/ 
as  they  called  it ;  and  oddly  enough, 
the  moonlight,  just  risen  on  a  cloud, 
was  reflected  with  a  cold  grey  sheen 
on  the  narrow  panes  of  one  window 
in  the  tower. 

A  shudder  passed  through  the 
little  lady,  and  she  ran  back  to  the 
boudoir,  declaring  she  had  seen  the 
ghost  itself.  Whereupon  they  all 
sallied  out,  and  the  light  having 
disappeared,  great  mystery  was 
pronounced  upon  the  event,  and  it 
was  voted  highly  terrible  that  such 
a  room  should  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  tea-table  and  tea-drinking  Chris- 
tians. 

'  Georgie  looks  as  pale  as  pos- 
sible,'Blanche  declared;  'and  she 
was  sure  she  must  be  pale  too.  Sup- 
pose they  were  all  to  go  and  dre^s 
now?' 

Ten  years  ago  Simon  Fraser  had 
been  quartered  at  Devonport,  an 
ensign  with  broad  shoulders,  slim 
waist,  and  inflammable  heart  A 
half-pay  captain  dwelt  in  a  certain 
villa  near  the  town,  very  poor,  and 
father  to  three  daughters,  of  whom 
the  youngest  was  beautiful,  slender, 
and  just  seventeen.  Simon  met  the 
girls  at  garrison  balls,  and  fell  in 
love  with  this  beautiful  youngest. 
Every  day  in  the  High  Street,  on 
Saturday  when  the  band  played, 
and  most  evenings  of  the  week,  in 
the  little  villa  garden,  Simon  was 
dawdling  beside  the  Miss  Fil- 
mers.  Georgie  made  him  muffetees, 
and  book-marks ;  he  gave  her  new 
waltzes,  and  boxes  of  chocolate. 
They  were  well-bom  folk,  but 
poverty-stricken,  addicted  to  shifts 
and  pinches  unbecoming  their  fjo- 
sition,  and  given  to  dyed  silks  and 
bad  gloves.  There  was  an  impul- 
sive confidence^  a  dreamy  budoing 
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cbann  in  the  girl,  that  touched 
every  fibre  of  Simon  Eraser's  heart ; 
and  she  told  him  he  was  her  '  only 
love  now  and  for  ever.' 

The  half-pay  papa  looked  np  Castle 
Eraser  ia  '  Burke/  and  the  cockles 
of  his  heart  were  warmed  by  its 
legends  of  its  wealth  and  dignity. 
He  made  just  one  little  mistake— 
Simon's  father  being  second,  not 
eldest,  son  of  Sir  Andrew,  as  he,  the 
papa,  assured  himself.  The  eldest 
son,  in  fact,  married  some  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  nephew  Simon, 
and  had  died  shortly  after,  leaving 
Erank,  our  hero,  a  small  curly- 
haired  fag  at  Charter  House,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Captain  Filmer 
appropriated  his  inheritance  to  his 
cousin  Simon. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to 
India.  Simon  asked, '  Might  he  not 
take  her  with  him  ?'  He  oflfered  to 
exchange  and  stay  at  home— leave 
the  army  he  could  not,  he  was  too 
poor.  Of  the  secret  doubt  and  dis- 
may this  word  caused  he  knew 
nothing.  Georgie  wept,  and  said 
•  it  was  very,  very  hard,  but  she 
would  bear  it  for  his  sake:  he  must 
go  to  India,  and  in  a  year  he  should 
claim  her.  No  need  to  try  and  soften 
papa's  heart— inexorable  papa;  let 
them  submit  and  be  true,  true,  true 
to  each  other.'  So  he  went ;  and  at 
first  she  wrote  every  day,  then  every 
week,  then  by  the  monthly  mail — 
not  much  in  the  letters— she  had  no 
time.  Grandmamma  had  come,  and 
being  fairy  godmother,  had  taken 
Georgie  to  London.  Oh !  if  only  he 
were  to  be  there!  She  had  new 
bonnets  and  lemon-coloured  gloves. 
Then  London  was  delightful— only 
she  did  not  half  enjoy  it  as  she 
might  have  done. 

'Heir  to  Castle  Eraser!'  said 
grandmamma.  'Goodness gracious! 
ne  was  only  a  second  son;  not  a 
fiirthing ;  half  a  dozen  brothers  and 
Bisters;  a  sub  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment!' 

Georgie  held  her  peace,  wrote  her 
letters  still,  but  kept  her  eyes  and 
cars  well  open  to  all  that  grand- 
mamma said  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
ketable matrimony. 

Grandmamma  wrote  to  Devonport 
that  she  could  not  take  all  the  girls, 
but  she  woold  keep  Georgie,  and 


should  marry  her  well,  she  had  every 
hope,  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Somebody  went  out  to  India— a 
new  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor- 
general,  and  brought  all  the  gossip, 
photos  of  the  pretty  girls,  on  dUs  of 
the  matches.  Georgie  had  a  letter 
fh>m  her  fiancee,  telling  her  he  felt 
he  had  done  ill  to  leave  her  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  and  trials 
of  London.  He  could,  besides,  not 
bear  life  without  her.  His  father 
had  purchased  his  step,  and  he  was 
on  his  way  home  to  claim  her.  He 
should  be  with  her  almost  as  soon 
as  his  letter.  Would  she  write  one 
line,  to  Malta,  to  welcome  him  ? 

Georgie  received  the  letter  after 
breakfast.  She  was  going  to  a  Bich- 
mond  pic-nic,  and  wanted  to  get  a 
new  bonnet  for  the  occasion:  she 
was  really  in  a  hurry,  but  after  a 
moment's  deliberation  she  gave  up 
the  bonnet,  and  sat  down  to  answer. 
The  letter  was  posted  before  twel?e, 
and  Miss  Eilmer  went  to  the  pic- 
nic, which  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Simon  Eraser  turned  very  pale  when 
he  read  his  love's  letter  at  the  poste 
restante ;  he  said  never  a  word,  bat 
took  his  passage  back  to  India  in 
the  vessel  that  sailed  that  night,  and 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  hot 
plains  at  once. 

Miss  Eilmer  wondered  whether 
the  next  mail  would  bring  her  let- 
ters ;  looked  up  and  down  the  street 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  with  half 
an  expectation  of  a  reproachful  face. 
But  her  mind  was  set  at  ease  by  the 
list  of  passengers  to  Bombay,  and 
she  knew  that  her  '  true  love  for 
ever'  had  taken  his  dismissal  as  he 
ought 

Why  Georgie  did  not  marry  tiie 
middle-aged  baronet,  the  small  vis- 
count, or  any  of  the  eligibles,  as 
confidently  expected  by  grand- 
mamma, deponent  saith  not;  she 
flew  too  high,  some  said,  and  she 
liked  flirting.  After  two  seasons 
grandmamma  had  the  bad  taste  to 
die.  The  Belgrave  Street  house  was 
shut  up. 

•  Eamille  Eilmer '  went  abroad  en 
rruuse  to  some  small  German  court; 
there  was  a  story  afloat  about  a 
prince  of  some  sort,  a  Russian  some 
said,  others  gave  him  a  principalis 
in  Nassau;  people. shrogged  thdr 
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Bhaaldera,  and  said  she  had  always 
been  the  greatest  flirt  Georgie 
came  back  to  England  handsomer 
than  ever  and  well  dressed ;  money 
had  been  left  by  the  grandmamma^ 
at  least  sufficient  for  good  gloves. 
In  summer  she  lived  with  a  married 
sister,  a  quiet  dowdy  M.P.'s  wife; 
in  autumn  and  winter  she  reigned 
at  watering-places  and  hunting  par- 
ties; she  had  jewels  on  hand  and 
wrist;  she  had  a  suite  of  young 
life-guardsmen  in  the  fever  stage 
of  admiration,  and  she  had  lots  of 
dear  friends ;  but  though  she  did  not 
look  five-and-twenty,  it  was  quite 
ten  years  since  she  was  seventeen, 
and  she  was  still  Georgie  Filmer. 
All  tiiese  years  neither  by  word 
spoken  or  written  had  news  ever 
reached  her  of  Simon  Eraser;  the 
recollection  of  that  first  love  was  to 
her  memory  like  an  old-fashion 
plate.  Only  she  used  to  say  to  her- 
self, '  When  he  does  come  back/  and 
brace  herself  as  if  for  an  encounter. 
He  had  come  back ;  she  had  met  his 
eye  and  touched  his  hand  again,  and 
had  seen  and  known  by  instinct  that 
she  was  a  stranger,  and  less  than  a 
stranger,  to  hun.  Did  he  even 
know  who  she  was?  she  wondered. 
For  the  next  days  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  question  of  recognition 
should  be  solved,  so  completely  was 
his  manner  to  Miss  Filmer  devoid 
of  consciousness  of  their  past  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other. 

Onlv  there  was  thus  much  of  sign 
that  m  place  of  the  attraction 
Georgie  exercised  on  every  other 
man  m  the  house,  she  met  with  an 
indifference  from  him  that  verged 
on  discourtesy.  She  had  prepared 
sundry  speeches,  above  all,  sundry 
feelings  for  this  meeting— in  case 
of  reproach  and  recrimination;  in 
case  of  infatuation  and  entrealy — 
preparations  entirely  needless,  as  it 
would  appear.  Had  he  also  pre- 
pared feelings  ?  Apparently  he  had 
none  at  all,  and  on  ner  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  men's  hearts  as  so 
many  notes  on  which  her  fingers 
had  the  special  art  of  pli^ing  what 
tunes  she  chose  for  them  to  dance 
to,  it  began  to  dawn  that  the  posi- 
tion was  changed,  and  that  her 
heart  must  tread  a  measure  to  the 
tune  that  he  should  play.     This 


both  perplexed  and  amazed  Miss 
Filmer. 

From  the  first  hour  of  Colonel 
Eraser's  arrival  the  whole  party  had 
voted  him  charming.  His  voice 
was  sympathetic,  he  had  good  teeth, 
keen,  rather  cold  eyes,  a  short  red 
moustache,  still  shorter  dark-brown 
hair,  broad  shoulders,  and  beautiful 
feet  and  hands. 

His  manner  was  perfect ;  he  was 
quiet  and  a  Uttle  sarcastic,  which 
tne  ladies  liked;  the  men  thought 
him  a  wonderful  shot  and  a  tho- 
roughly good  fellow.  Lady  BleJce 
was  quite  Sprite ;  she  wore  unwonted 
top-knots  and  clean  gloves  for  his 
benefit,  and  was  quite  tame  in  his 
presence. 

Blanche — fickle  fair  one! — ^medi- 
tated deposing  the  dear  Berties  from 
their  post,  and  electing  him  prime 
favourite;  he  would  be  such  a  big 
dog  to  lead  about^  only  query,  would 
he  follow? 

That  even  his  cousin  should  re- 
flect some  of  Frank  8  charms  was  to 
Lucy  Blake  matter  of  course,  and 
she  treated  him  with  according  com- 
placency. 

On  that  simple  damsel  Colonel 
Simon  bestowed  more  attention  and 
kindliness  than  on  the  other  ladies, 
from  a  quick  perception  of  the  state 
of  her  ejections  and  their  probable 
fete,  and  a  consequent  cmvalrous 
compassion. 

He  will  tell  Frank  all  about  it,  and 
adieu  to  Castie  Gloom,  adieu  to  my 
intrigues,  thought  Georgie,  and  she 
told  herself  so  with  a  certain  scornful 
indifference;  but  he  did  not,  and 
she  was  angry  because  he  cared  too 
littie  to  tell. 

A  sort  of  impatience  so  possessed 
her  that  she  could  scarce  control  it. 
His  presence  stirred  in  her  an  emo- 
tion she  could  not  explain,  and  for 
which  she  found  no  vent. 

One  evening  they  went  out  on  the 
lawn  after  dinner— all  but  Simon 
Eraser.  Georgie  was  restiess,  heard 
nothing  that  was  said,  snubbed 
Frank,  pretended  she  was  catching 
cold,  and  went  in-doors  by  herself. 
Colonel  Eraser  was  writing  at  a 
littie  table — she  went  up  to  him— 
they  were  alone  in  the  room,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
chair;  he  must  have  seen  the  agita- 
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tion  in  her  face.  He  looked  up  at 
her,  said  stiflBiy, '  Am  I  in  your  way  ?' 
and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise. 
She  walked  away  from  him  without 
a  word.  A  knot  gathered  in  her 
throat,  something  clutched  at  her 
heart  so  that  she  could  not  breathe, 
and  her  limbs  shook  so  that  she  had 
to  sit  down.  She  could  have  uttered 
a  bitter  cry,  but  she  was  quite  silent 
He  got  up,  folded  the  note  he  had 
written,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
window  to  join  tne  rest  of  the 
party. 

They  used  to  dance  in  the  even- 
ing; the  neighbours  dined ;  Mrs.  John 
Gordon  played  waltzes;  the  Fel- 
loweses  sent  their  girls :  one  night 
they  had  a  little  cdtillion. 

'  Bose  or  butterfly  ?'  Frank  Praser 
asked,  leading  Lady  Blanche  and 
Miss  Filmer  to  his  cousin. 

'Butterfly,'  said  Simon,  looking 
at  Lady  Blanche. 

She  laughed,  and  danced  off  with 
Frank.  He  had  not  asked  Georgie 
to  dance  once,  as  yet ;  now  he  merely 
took  one  turn  of  the  waltz,  and  then 
with  a  slight  bow  left  her  at  her 
seat. 

Georgie  met  the  austere  gaze  of 
Miss  Lucy  as  she  stood  there. 

'Flirting  with  him  nowT  the 
^oung  lady  was  mentally  exclaim- 
ing. 

Georgie  smiled,  laughed,  and 
danced  beautifully  all  the  evening ; 
but  she  felt  as  a  wild  animal  does 
when  balked  of  its  spring. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  no 
dancing ;  the  Felloweses  dined,  stu- 
pid people;  the  Berties,  bored  by 
strangers,  inveigled  Jack  Eversley 
and  Simon  into  the  billiard-room 
directly  after  dinner.  Blanche,  be- 
reft of  her  little  court,  became  un- 
sociable, and  announced  a  headache. 
Mr.Fellowes  tried  hard  to  keepawake, 
and  could  not.  Lady  Blake  talked 
solemnly  over  the  fire— it  was  very 
slow.  Mrs.  Fellowes  had  brought 
a  niece  with  red  arms  and  a  wreath, 
to  whom  Frank  had  to  do  conversa- 
tion. 

Amongst  other  topics  the  doomed 
chamber  was  aired  by  the  helpful 
Julia  Gort.  The  wreathed  niece 
evinced  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
a  discussion  ensued  on  superstition, 
&0,    Miss  Blake  thought  supersti- 


tion misoriptQiBl  and  wicked,  sodid 
Miss  Gort,  but  she  would  give  any- 
thing to  see  what  would  happen  if 
the  door  were  opened;  and  Georgie 
I^mer  asked  Frank  if  he  would 
really  scruple  to  openit— really  and 
truly.  At  first  he  laughed  it  oS^ 
and  then  confessed  he  should  not 
like  to  do  it  Lady  Blake  joined  in 
mih  the  laudable  motive  of  snub- 
bing Miss  EUmer,  and  the  delic&te 
sarcasm  of  that  3'oung  lady  provoked 
the  worthy  woman  into  phrases  in- 
volved and  emphatic  on  the  subject 
Diversion  was  happily  effected  by  a 
pathetic  entreaty  nom  the  Qenml 
— the  peaceful  General— for  some 
music,  and  as  Miss  Lucy  scored  one 
with  her  Mendelssohn,  Lady  Blake 
was  calmed,  and  Mrs.  Fellowes  re- 
marked that  of  all  misfortunes  it 
was  the  greatest  when  a  man  viho 
loved  music  married  a  woman  who 
was  not  a  musician,  an  apropos 
which  fitted  Miss  Filmer  and  Frank, 
and  quite  mollified  her  ladyship. 

Sunday  being  at  no  time  the  most 
propitious  day  for  a  Highland  shoot- 
ing party,  it  chose  on  that  particular 
Sunday  to  rain  in  torrents ;  outside 
the  house  reigned  dreariness  inde- 
scribable ;  inside  discordant  elements 
threatened  to  disturb  the  general 
harmony ;  everybody's  temper  more 
or  less  cris-cross  that  morning.  In 
the  first  place,  every  one  was  late 
for  break&st  except  Lady  Blake, 
who  revenged  herself  by  scolding 
her  daughter  openly,  and  drawing 
moral  lessons  out  of  unpunctuality 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  delin- 
quents. Her  ladyship  announced 
that  she  never  suffered  artything  to 
prevent  her  going  to  church,  and 
when  no  one  took  up  the  intended 
gauntlet,  made  pertinent  inquiri^ 
of  the  other  ladies;  wondered  a 
Frank  drove  to  Dee  side,  or  walked 
to  the  parish  chnreh.  Arthur  Bertie 
voted  Sunday  a  mistake  everywhere 
except  in  London.  One  could  go 
to  Maidenhead,  and  there  was '  Bell's 
Life,'  his  brother  explained  to  Miss 
Gort'squery  as  toafiivourite  preacher, 
and  Jack  Egerton  suggested  they 
should  go  to  bed  again  till  dimier- 
time. 

Not  only  did  it  rain,  but  to  make 
bad  worse,  it  pretended  to  dear  jn^t 
in  time  to  provoke  a  possibility  oi 
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ehnrob-going,  but  too  late  for  the 
morning  service  at  the  Engliah 
chapel  of  Dee  side. 

Lady  Blake  in  goloehes  and  water- 
proof cloak  came  to  beat  np  recmits 
for  the  Presbyterian  service,  and 
Lady  Blanche,  out  of  opposition, 
became  violently  High  Chnrch.  The 
rain  came  on  again,  and  nobody  did 
go;  but  a  battle  of  churches  was 
waged  between  the  two  ladies ;  the 
one  carrying  about  ostentatious 
little  books  tiiat  she  did  not  read, 
with  dangling  crosses  and  crimson 
and  gold  ribbons  to  mark  special 
prayers,  and  the  other  piling  the 
table  with  commentaries  and  limp 
tracts,  and  pouncing  on  all  novels 
and  newspapers  to  hide  them. 

General  Pitzwigram,  trying  to 
trim  his  little  bark  between  the  two 
tides,  was  much  buffeted  bv  both. 
Blanche  snubbed  him,  and  Lady 
Blake  compelled  him  to  attend  a 
private  and  impromptu  ceremony  in 
the  dining-room,  where  she  preached 
to  her  daughter.  Miss  Gort,  and  a 
few  of  the  servants. 

Before  luncheon,  when  the  ladies 
were  idl  together  in  the  library,  the 
poor  man  rarther  put  his  foot  into 
it  by  asking,  cheerfully,  'By- the- 
by,  now  had  the  discussion  ended 
last  night — that  romantic  colloquy 
over  the  haunted  chamber?  Which 
of  the  fair  ladies  had  gained  the 
day?  Was  Miss  Filmer's  behest  to 
be  obeyed,  or  did  Ladv  Blake  reign 
paramount  over  their  nost  ?* 

Lady  Blake  turned  a  piercing 
glance  on  the  companv  in  general. 

'My  nephew  has  &r  too  much 
sense  to  think  of  such  folly;  he 
was  only  laughing  at  Miss  Filmer. 
The  room  will,  of  course^  not  be 
opened.' 

Georgie  Filmer  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Fitzwigram  and  smiled,  but  would 
not  be  provoked  into  answering. 

'Are  ^ou  superstitious,  Lady 
Blake?'  mquired  Miss  Gort,  inno- 
cently; 'do  you  dread  the  curse?' 

'Ko^'  emphatically  and  with  se- 
verily,  'I  am  not  superstitious;  I 
hold  all  superstition  to  be  mere 
weakness,  and  weakness  I  abhor,  as 
I  do  the  mere  desire  of  power  un- 
less for  a  great  and  good  end.' 

'Ah,  then  you  will  let  the  fair 
lady's  behest  bo  done?'  the  'Court 
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Journal'  interrupted  in  his  most 
fiisdnating  manner. 

'  But  the  folly  of  granting  an  idle 
whim  is  a  different  thing,'  Lady 
Blake  continued,  sternly,  transfixing 
Mr.  Fitzwigram  with  her  eagle 
glance;  'and  Miss  Filmer,  even  if 
she  supposed  Mr.  Fraser  meant  to 
obey  her  behest'  (this  was  said  with 
a  delightful  emphasis)  'would  never 
think  of  asking  for  anything  so  ab- 
surd and  unreasonable.' 

A  dead  pause  followed  these 
words.  Lady  Blake  felt  herself 
monarch  of  aU  she  surveyed.  The 
gong  for  lunch  sounded,  and  she 
rusued  with  dignity  into  tiie  dining- 
room. 

'Miss  Filmer  eats  nothing,'  Jack 
Eversley  remarked,  and  it  was  quite 
true;  with  some  satisfaction  Lucy 
had  seen  that  her  rival  was  pale  and 
languid  all  day.  Well  might  she 
bejpale. 

Two  spirits  were  fighting  over 
her  soul,  and  she  had  lost  the  power, 
or  the  will,  to  bid  them  cease  and  be 
still.  Was  it  love,  indeed,  the  wild 
throbbing  that  shook  her,  the  doubt 
that  held  her  in  thrall? 

To  have  him,  to  give  up  all  for 
him,  one  moment — then— no,  no, 
not  give  up  the  wealth,  the  name ; 
she  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
poverty,  of  insignifioance.  She  had 
only  the  world,  and  could  she  let  it 
slip? 

And  yet—to  lay  her  heart  in  his 
hand— a  hundred  times  she  had  said 
it  to  herself  during  the  pest  night; 
to  bid  him  hold  her,  take  her,  keep 
her— he  was  her  master,  already 
she  felt  ii  If— if— yes,  if^  after  all, 
the  doom  were  true— and  why  not? 
—if  the  room  were  opened,  and  it 
were  true— he  would  have  all— she 
need  not  lose  it,  an  evil,  evil  voice 
spoke  in  her  ear— why  should  she 
be  tempted,  sha  was  tired  of  resist- 
ing and  losing.  That  he  had  ceased 
to  care  for  her,  that  only  his  com- 

glete  indifference  prevented  his 
ating  or  despising  ner,  she  never 
told  hfflself ;  it  made  no  matter  to 
her  that  he  had  never  addressed 
one  word  to  her,  never  seemed  con- 
scious of  her  ve]7  presence  since 
they  had  met  again.  She  was  not 
used  to  defeat,  she  did  not  even  con- 
template it. 
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If  she  had  no  appetite,  no  more 
had  Frank;  he  hadalym6d,a8tho8e 
do  who  love,  that  some  cloud  had 
come  between  his  love  and  him^ 
that  some  subtle  influence  was  work- 
ing to  her  disquiet  Uneasy,  half 
jealous,  he  was  ready  to  put  Yob 
neck  under  her  foot  if  she  would 
but  step  on  it. 

He  hovered  about  till  he  found  a 
chair  close  to  her,  in  the  window  of 
the  boudoir,  and  while  her  eyes 
fiou^t  the  tall  fi^e  that  paced  up 
and  down  outside,  he  murmured 
his  unhappiness  at  her  evident 
avoidance  of  him.  '  Had  he  offended 
her.'  She  turned  her  eyes  on  his; 
he  did  not  read  that  wistful  look 
aright;  it  served  only  to  drown  his 
senses.  Pressing  his  forehead  with 
his  two  hot  hands  he  poured  forth 
foolish  words  from  his  very  heart, 
incoherent,  mad  words  of  love  and 
of  entreaty.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
he  said  or  whether  she  replied. 

'It  is  only  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment,' she  said,  slowly,  and  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strange  to  her- 
sell  'You  would  not  grant  me  (»Le 
boon,  one  little  thing,  if  I  were  to 
ask  it  of  you,  and  yet  you  say  you 
could  die  for  me.  Men  are  so,'  she 
pursued,  dreamily,  not  heeding  his 
vehement  denial 

'They  would  love  us,  and  hold 
us  fully  paid  for  giving  our  whole 
selves  for  their  fancy.  To  test  the 
hold  on  their  love  one  has  but  to 
feign  a  caprice  and  it  is  enough  to 
shake  it.' 

'  Tou  want  my  hearty  my  life,  all 
my  love.' 

She  turned  her  face  to  Mm,  and 
his  colour  went  and  came  under  the 
wild  mystery  of  her  eyes.  Her  hand 
dropped  from  her  lap  and  her  fingers 
touched  his  palm. 

'Try  me,  try  me;  ask  anyiOiiog 
you  like,'  he  said,  vainly  trying  to 
control  his  voice.  'If  you  could 
guess,  if  I  could  show  you  how  I 
would  give  my  life,  if  that  would 
win  your  love,  tell  me  if  by  any 
means  I  can  prove  my  words.' 

She  looked  another  moment  in 
his  face,  and  with  acomplete  change 
of  tone  saidf '  Your  aunt  was  so  irate 
this  morning,  imagining  that  you 
would  listen  to  me  instead  of  to  what 
i^e  called  common  sense^  herself 


she  meant,  most  likely.  I  believe 
she  &neied  I  meant  to  anogate  to 
myself  undue  power  to  make  myself 
mistress.  We  had  been  taUdng 
about  that  doomed  chamber.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  quite  rights  thoagh 
how  such  superstition  a^ould  oodqb 
under  the  name  of  common  seoae  I 
hardly  know;  but  she  was  so  em- 
phatio  and  fierce  that  it  ahnost  mada 
me  believe  my  own  power.' 

'So  you  are  mistress.  ByGeoige, 
she  is  past  bearing:  she  shall  narer 
enter  the  house  again.  Bid  she 
&ncy  I  should  listen  to  her  soonar 
than  to  you,  idiot  that  she  is?  If 
you  bid  me,  I  would  open  the  room 
against  the  will  of  twenly  sack  u 


'Would  you  do  it?  Icanaoaber 
dismay.  That  would  be  a  proof  in- 
deedy  if  you  would  do  sucha  IMog 
at  my  request' 

She  stopped.  'What  afooll  am 
to&ncy  itl' 

'If  you  wish  it  it  shall  badooa; 
only  say,  say'— his  voice  shook  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  foim  the 
woidB — 'tell  me,  if  it  is  done,^! 
yon  give  me  the  answer  I  asked  fiff. 
Shall  I  win  you?'  He  held  her 
hand  convulsively, 

'  I  may  fairly  say  yes,'  shezenfied, 
'for  you  will  never  do  it'  rank 
rose ;  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  atom- 
bled,  in  his  agitation,  half  falliog  as 
he  left  the  room. 

Outside,  in  the  misty  rain,  Simfla 
Fraser  paced  up  and  down.  Gecngie 
waited  till  Frank's  step  diedavaj 
in  the  passage,  and  then  she  went 
into  the  hall,  opened  the  firont  doer, 
and  stood  there.  Ook>nel  Fzaser 
had  turned  to  come  in;  ha  ipas 
close  to  her.  She  stood  half  in 
half  out  of  the  doorway;  holding 
the  handle  in  her  left  haiMl,  she  pat 
out  the  right  to  touch  his  ana. 
Simon  had  been  looking  stiaighi  be- 
fore him  as  he  widked,  and  wkes  bo 
perceived  who  stood  these,  so  ebange 
passed  over  his  expresskxn.  P^ 
fectly  cold  and  impassivo  hfe  &C6 
was,  making  no  sign,  aave  thatoaie" 
fol  step  that  courier  demanded, 
lest  his  damp  plaid  should  oaxoe  is 
contact  with  her  dress. 

Imploriiigly  her  eye  saa|^  hiii> 
she  uttered  his  name  soflJ^r*  hot  be 
did  not  hear,  and  when?  aba  toxsad 
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to  follow  him  he  had  already  left 
the  hal]. 

Georgie  \fent  to  ber  own  rxmo. 
'How  pale  I  am/  going  up  to  the 
glase;  and  then  she  sat  before  it, 
gazing  at  hefself,  till  she  loet  the 
c(Hi8cioiifine8s  of  the  person  whose 
white  faoe  and  deep  dark  eyes  looked 
at  her  from  the  mirror. 

She  was  still  sitting  there  when  a 
Tcice  said  oatside  the  door,  'Bar- 
ling, are  yoa  there?'  and  some  <Mie 
opened  gently  and  came  in. 

'  Blanohe,  have  yon  any  rouge  ?* 

'Bouge,  dear?  yes  —  no  —  yei^ 
Why  rouge,  dear?* 

'  I  am  so  awfnUy  haggard ;  I  must 
do  something  to  make  myself  lorely.' 

'Ton  are  pale,'  Blanche  said,  in 
0ome  awe. 

'Oh,  darling,  they  are  in  snch  a 
state  of  mind  downstairs  about  that 
stnpid  room,  yon  know;  and  1 
thought  I'd  come  to  ^pon,  as  yoa  are 
all  powerftil,  to  see  if  yon  would  say 
a  word  to  hjm,  darling.' 

'  Who  is  downstairs  and  what  is 
the  matter?'  Georgie  asked,  leaving 
the  toilet-table*  '  Blanche,  dear,  it's 
too  cold  for  yon  in  here ;  we  will  go 
to  your  room,  and  you  ahall  rouge 
me.' 

'  Jnst  tell  me,  dear,  has  he  pro- 
posed?' 

'  Yes,  Blanche,  the  deed  is  done.' 

'  Oh,  darling,  I'm  so  glad.'  Kiss- 
ing ensued,  and  then  the  little  cha- 
perone  said,  ooasingly,  'Dear,  you 
will  t^  him  not  to  open  the  door, 
won't  yon  ?  Think,  if  anything  hap- 
pened.' 

Gaoigie  replied  soomfully  that 
she  wondered  people  conld  be  such 
geese  as  to  believe  in  ghosts ;  that 
beiDg  now  the  person  most  inte- 
rested in  Frank's  well-being,  she 
hoped  she  might  be  trusted  not  to 
endanger  it  wilfully.  It  was  jnst 
like  Lady  Blake  to  beUeve  in  bogies, 
she  herself  being  one.  'On  the 
contrary,  my  dear,  I  have  told  him 
that  I  only  say  "  yes"  if  it  is  opened. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  defeated  by 
Goody  Blake.  No ;  if  he  will  not  do 
so  small  a  thing  because  I  ask  it  I 
Rbouid  not  foel  sale  for  my  future. 
I  despise  superstition,  and  I  hate 
being  thwarted,  so  he  is  to  cheese 
between  the  tx>gie  and  me/ 

Lady  Blanche  then  basely  aban* 


domed  the  catise  she  had  come  to 
plead,  and  vowed  it  would  be  charm- 
ing to  see  what  a  rage  Goody  would 
be  in  when  she  found  who  was  to 
gain  the  day,  and  GecH^ie  was  now 
in  no  nee(i  ol  rouge.  A  bright  flush 
succeeded  her  former  ptUlor.  Only 
Colonel  Fraser,  Luoy  Blake,  and 
Miss  Gort  down  stairs,  Blanche  re- 
ported ;  the  colonel  seemed  a  little 
touched  with  gentle  Lucy;  rather  a 
good  thing  would  it  not  be?  Georgie 
must  patronise  the  chasies  amours 
of  the  future  cousins.  On  pretence 
of  letters  Georgie  left  her  friend  and 
went  down  stairs.  General  Fitz- 
wigram  was  doing  the  civil  thing  to 
Sunday  by  reading  a  book  of  reli- 
gious poetry,  and  quoting^  aloud  the 
&voarite  passages  of  a  dear,  departed, 
and  highly  evangelical  duchess.  Miss 
Gort  being  his  aixdienoe.  At  the 
piano  Lucy  Blake  sat  playing  the 
most  beautiful  of  Mozart's  masses. 
Colonel  Fraser,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hands,  sat  near  her,  a  rapt  and 
silent  listener,  speaking  only  now 
and  then  to  ask  for  fiivourite  pieces 
of  music.  Georgie  stood  by  the 
window;  the  yellow  sky  feded  into 
pale  daffodil;  purple-grey  shadows 
stole  into  the  room;  the  music 
rose  and  fell  in  measured  cadence ; 
the  stately  sweetness  of  Mozart 
suited  weU  with  the  peaceful  even- 
ing time;  the  radn  had  cleared  off 
suddenly,  and  left  a  calm,  lovely 
stillness,  that  seemed  all  unconscious 
of  the  dreariness,  that  but  now  had 
clouded  the  outer  world.  When 
the  gong  rang  noisily  outside  it  was 
as  if  a  spell  had  been  broken.  *Itis 
too  late  now  to  go  back,'  she  said, 
half  aloud,  as  they  all  rose  and  took 
their  candles. 

When  Frank  Fraser  told  the  old 
batier,  Sandy,  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  the  carpenter— Laing  must 
come  up  with  his  tools ;  the  turret 
door  was  to  be  opened— Sandy  flatly 
refused  to  deliver  the  message:  his 
nsnal  respect  made  the  present  dis- 
courtesy more  marked.  '  It  were  no 
poasible,'  the  old  man  said,  'that 
he  should  go  against  the  Word,  and 
break  the  SiEibbath-day.  And  as  re- 
garded the  door,  it  was  a  maist 
fuleish  thocht  to  remove  a  naeba's 
landmark,  and  tempt  the  Lord.' 

Of  course  his  master  said  he  was 
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not  going  to  break  the  SabUth 
(Frank  had  daan  forgotten  the  fiiotX 
but  Laing  mnst  oome  and  apeak  to 
him  all  the  same.  Sandy  had  re* 
monatranoes  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
bnt  hia  nuyster  left  him  ^thout  an* 
other  word. 

The  rasolye  to  open  the  door  was 
known  thronghoat  the  hooae.  Frank 
had  no  eaay  time  of  it,  and  eTerj- 
thing  was  in  a  atorm. 

His  aunt  flashed  terrible  glaneea, 
and  eyidently  portended  a  lemon* 
atrance.  The  gentlemen  ware  way- 
laid, and  compelled  to  haTe  private 
interviews,  which  had  no  result,  tot 
who  could  interfere  with  Frank  in 
his  own  house  ? 

Lucy  was  tearful,  and  haunted 
the  staircase,  manifestly  with  a  view 
to  adjuring  Frank.  Simon  Fraser 
she  did  stop,  and  her  woeful  voice 
and  white  race  touched  him.  He 
said  she  need  not  be  in  such  fear. 
These  old  tales  were  superstitious. 
No  harm  would  come  to  Frank. 
Besides,  why  did  not  she  lay  her 
commands  on  him?  Itwassokind 
of  her  to  care.  He  turned  it  off  with 
a  pretty  si)6eoh,  a  little  gakmterie 
about  the  impossibility  of  refusing 
her  requests.  But  she  had  no  op* 
portunity  of  making  one.  Frank 
was  not  to  be  spoken  to. 

Frank  was  flushed,  excited,  ready 
to  be  defiant  if  occasion  should  oflSar ; 
would  not  meet  the  tearful  gaee 
fixed  on  him ;  would  not  take  any 
notice,  of  her  at  all.    Poor  Lucy ! 

Into  Julia  Qorf  s  kind  bosom  she 
poured  her  grief  after  dinner, 
whispering  mournfully  in  one 
comer.  Her  mother,  twinkling 
stomly  in  countless  bugles,  read 
Dr.  Oumming'smost  prophetic  work 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
^anche  sat  on  the  rug  and  had  "pd- 
vato  jokes  with  her  friend  the  cul- 
prit 

The  culprit  was  most  charming. 
She  drew  her  little  cbapercme  into  a 
talk  half  mystedoua,  wholly  ego- 
tistic, about  her  own  aJQEairs;  hints 
of  repulsed  lovers,  baffled  admirers, 
confidences  as  to  '  trials,'  and  small 
half  confessions. 

No  one  was  a  bettor  listener  than 
Creorgie.  She  had  belpfal  words, 
like  pins,  to  fasten  the  disjointed 
ideas  of  her  vague  littlo  companion. 


She  had  delicate  sarcasms  where* 
with  to  ticket  the  'enemy,'  andjiist 
auffieient— not  too  much— apprecia- 
tion of  the  '  objects.' 
A  good  oonj^nkmust  not  be  too 

Smpathetio  in  admiratkm,  or  she 
miiushes  the  sense  of  monopoly 
that  is  so  essential  to  hai^inffiB  in 
the  confider. 

The  group  at  the  firej^bce  looked 
80  cosy,  that  no  wonder  the  mciD, 
one  and  all,  came  to  jpm  them. 

'Suppose  we  all  sit  on  the  floor/ 
Frank  said;  and  so  they  did,  forthe 
most  part.  After  some  perstusion, 
the  sad  Lucy  aiul  her  fiaend  came 
too,  and  were  established  m  kv 
churs;  Luc^s  feelrngs  would  not 
allow  her  quite  to  sit  on  the  rag. 
Lady  Blake,  on  a  high  hard  chair, 
set  a  manifest  example  of  good  Sun- 
day behaviour  in  the  backgzomuL 

'  We  have  never  heard  the  stoiy 
of  the  doom-ohamber,  Fnmk/  saM 
Lady  Blanche:  'you  prafiused  ve 
Bhould.' 

'Yes,  y0B;  let's  have  the  sfany/ 
the  Berttes  and  Mr.  Fitawignun 
voted ;  '  by  all  means  the  story.' 

'  I  can't  tell  it,'  iYank  aaid.  'Simon 
shall.  He's  A  i  at  telling  stotiea 
Simon,  begin.'  Frank  nestled  quite 
dose  to  the  comer  where  Georgie  sat, 
but  she  leant  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
and  took  no  notice  of  him. 

'Now  Ootonel  Fraaer^  do  bogin/ 
said  Lady  Blanche. 

She  bad  forgotten  her  gloomyand 
prophetic  views,  and  waa  disposed 
now  to  patroniae  the  whole  pro* 
ceeding.       \ 

'Yon  shaU  teU  it  yourself.  Lady 
Blanche,'  he  said,  'and  we  wiU  all 
sit  spell-bound  to  hear  it' 

'No,  no;  yon  must  begin.  We 
really  do  want  to  hear  it;  don'twa^ 
everybody?' 

Everybody  said  th^  did. 

'Now,  b^izL    Once  njxm  a  tisis 


there  was  a  lady ' 

'Or— Li  looking  over 


eld 


MSS.,  I  stumbled  upcm*- 

'  That's  the  proper  way  to  b^; 
and  tell  plenty  of  details.' 

'The  &ct  i8,Iamairaidihstno 
old  MSS.  existed  for  me  to  atumUe 
on;  but  elllknow  of  the  atoiy  I 
heard  from  an  old  neighbour  of 
ours,  a  Hr«  Gordon,  a  great  poker 
into  family  history,  and  who  knsv 
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most  of  the  stories  'current  in  days 
of  old.  I  dare  Ray  Frank  heard  him 
tell  it,  too.  Weil,  if  not,  so  mnch 
the  better;  I  shall  not  be  brought  to 
book  if  I  make  mistakes.  I  will  in- 
vent as  many  details  as  Lady  Blanche 
pleases;  but  I  was  told  the  story 
veiy  long  ago,  and  I  forget  all  but 
the  main  facts. 

'  Moreover,  I  forget  the  dates  and 
names ;  but,  anyhow,  it  happened  a 
long  time  ago. 

'Yon  most  know  that  Castle 
Gloom  came  into  the  &mily  some 
generations  ago.  It  was  not  always 
a  Eraser  possession ;  it  belonged  to 
a  oextain  Grant  of  Gloom,  who,  I 
fimcy,  was  not  a  rery  leimtable 
chaiaoter.  This  Grant  bad  a 
danghter-^danghter  and  only  child. 

*  There  was  a  matoh  made  be- 
tween her  and  a  Fiaser,  nephew  to 
the  then  Locd  Lovat  This  Frsser 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  bad  fellow, 
bat  the  hdy  did  not  care  for  him; 
in  fact,  she  had  a  lover  of  her  own — 
a  oonnn,  who  onght,  or  fimoied  he 
ongfat,  to  have  had  the  property'-^ 
a  n)06t  partionlar  blackgoara.' 

^  Oan^t  yon  teil  ns  what  she  was 
like  ?*  intermpted  Lady  Blanche. 

'She  had  the  new  colonr  of  hahr, 
all  finzzly,  you  know;  a  low  fore- 
bead,  and  no  crinoline^'  Arthur 
Bertie  ezphiined. 

'  They  were  manried,'  Simon  went 
on— 'Eraser  of  Lovat  and  Miss 
Giaol  The  eonsin  was  a  constant 
goeel  He  and  Eraser  used  toplay, 
and  play  high,  the  fond  wife  loosing 
over  her  husband's  hand,  no  doubt, 
and  the  cousin  winning  always. 
They  used  to  sit  in  the  room  in  the 
tower,  which  was  my  kdy^s  boudoir. 
Eraser  seems  to  have  lost  more  and 
more.  His  wife  urged  him  to  throw 
yet  higher  stakes,  and  win  it  all 
back.  One  night  he  staked  the 
castle  and  lands,  and  lost  all.  He 
left  the  room.  His  wife  came  up  to 
Grant,  and  bade  him  hold  to  the 
last  part  of  their  bargain,  to  do  for 
Eraser  with  a  quick  draught,  and 
fly  with  her.  He  laughed  in  her 
face,  and  asked  what  for  he  should 
tangle  himself  with  a  wild  wife 
when  he  had  got  the  house  and 
lands.    Let  her  bide  by  her  man. 

She*  was  furious,  and  struck  him 
withadsgger.  Eraser  came  in  as  he 


fell.  She  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
and  felse  loon,  and  bade  her  husband 
despatch  him,  and  Grant  died  curs* 
ing  them,  and  cursing  the  room  in 
which  they  were,  and  the  thresh- 
hold  that  be  had  crossed  to  enter  it 
Men  were  lords  of  theur  own  houses 
in  those  days.  No  one  seems  to 
have  asked  indiscreet  questions  as 
to  what  he  did  or  wherefore.  The 
room  was  shut  up  from  that  day, 
and  the  tradition  held  thenceforth 
that,  when  it  should  be  opened,  evil 
would  befall  the  Lord  of  Gloom. 

'  What  became  of  the  lady  is  not 
told.  One  can  fancy  the  manage 
not  being  the  pleasanteet  in  the 
world,  my  own  belief  is  that  i^e 
went  mad.' 

There  was  a  horrified  pause.  Miss 
Gort  drew  a  long  l»«ath  at  last  and 
said,  if  the  door  had  never  been 
opened  since,  they  would  be  sure  to 
mid  all  sorts  of  funny  things  just  as 
they  were  lefL 

'By  Georgel  so  we  shall,'  said 
Arthur  Bertie;  'old  what's-his- 
name's  skeleton,  and  the  dagger  and 
alL' 

'These  old  families  have  often 
curious  stories,'  Mr.  Eitzwigram  re- 
marked. 'Apropos  to  dagger,  did 
you  ever  see  that  daggor  that  th^ 

show  at  Blakely,  the  Lord  B 's 

house  in   Wales?    Most  curious. 

Lady  B always  makes  me  tell 

the  stoiy.  I  remember  one  day  her 
saying  to  the  duchess— her  sister, 
you  know— "Now,  Exances,  Mr. 
Eitzwigram  shall  tell  you  that 
story."  To  be  sure,  what  a  charm- 
ing peraon  she  was.  Did  you  over 
meet  her.  Lady  Blake?' 

'  No,'  said  Lady  Blake,  sternly.  She 
was  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  to 
oomment  on  the  storv  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  deliver  a  name  thrust  to 
liie  eulprit.  Miss  Eilmer,  whom  she 
had  invested  with  all  the  qualities 
described  in  the  Lady  of  Gloom. 
Einding  no  speech  sufficiently  cut- 
ting, she  rose,  and  begged  Ennk  to 
light  the  candles. 

'  Wt  are  going  to  stay  up,'  Lady 
Blanche  said,  looking  up  from  her 
lowly  seat  with  a  wicked  nnile,  'till 
Mondi^  morning  allows  us  to  open 
the  door.' 

*  I  could  not  answer  to  my  con- 
sdence.  Lady  Blanche,'  Lady  Blake 
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replied,  iwliching  her  &ce  into  ft 
smile;  'I  could  not  answer  to  my 
conscience  if  I  eanotioned  such  a  pro- 
ceeding by  my  presence.* 

'  Lucy — ^Miss  Gort— my  dear,  shall 
we  go  now?  Those  whose  con- 
sciences allow  them  will,  of  courae, 
not  be  guided  by  my  opinion/ 

Pnmk  brought  the  candles  with  a 
sweet  smile,  and  hopes  that  they 
would  sleep  well. 

*  You  had  much  better  stay,  Miss 
Gort/  Lady  Blanche  called  out ;  '  it 
will  be  great  fun.'  And  all  the 
gentlemen  joined  in  chorus. 

'  Why  do  you  go  to  bed?*  Oolonel 
Eraser  said  to  Lucy  as  she  left  the 
room.  '  We  want  you  to  protect  us 
against  the  evil  spirit  lou  ought 
to  stay.' 

Lucy  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
What  woman  but  longs  to  see  a 
locked  door  unclosed?  and  it  is 
human  nature  to  hate  being  sent  to 
bed. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  then. 

'  You  are  not  really  going  to  do  it, 
are  you?'  Jack  Eyersley  said,  quietly, 
when  the  Blakes  had  gone. 

He  had  made  no  comment  before ; 
and  when  Jack  spoke  it  was  gene- 
rally to  the  purposa 

Blanche  looked  guilty  and  fright- 
ened; the  men  exchanged  glances. 
Frank  looked  at  Miss  Filmer,  on 
whose  face  a  smile,  half  scornful, 
half  amused,  was  playing. 

'  To  be  sure  I  am,'  Fiank  replied, 
lightly;  '  I  have  made  my  will,  and 
paid  my  tailor's  hill,  and  it's  all 
right.' 

The  lugubrious  face  of  Bandy  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  *  The  carpenter 
IB  here,  sir.' 

'Hurra!'  exclaimed  Blanche, 
catchiug  her  friend's  ann ;  'nowfinr 
the  skeleton.  Hool  hoo!  Doesn't 
it  make  you  creep,  Geozgie  ?  Gome 
and  get  a  shawl.' 

Frank  helped  to  put  on  the 
shawls. 

'  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  word,' 
he  said  to  Georgie ;  and  something 
in  his  tone  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
half-respect  half-jGear,  that  was  quite 
new. 

'  What  if  he  makes  me  love  him 
after  all  ?'  she  said  to  herself. 

It  was  a  low  narrow  door  placed 
in  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  half  way 


op  a  atone  staircase  that  led  up  to 
the  tower,  and  from  wfaldi  branehed, 
a  little  way  abore  the  closed  door, 
the  main  passage  for  the  faedzoom, 
to  which  the  principal  staircasealao 
led  at  the  other  end.  There  was 
a  narrow  step  or  ledge  between  the 
door  and  the  stair,  and  <m  this  ledge, 
Laing,  the  carpenter,  knelt  with  his 
screws  and  saw,  to  undo  the  nails 
and  the  plaster  that  held  the  door; 
there  was  no  handle  at  all,  and  the 
keyhole  had  been  stopped  up.  The 
others  sat  or  stood  alwve  and  helor 
the  doorway  on  t^e  stair;  the  maids 
crept  from  the  passage,  and  the 
man-eervants  from  below,  to  look 
on.  Julia  Gort  joined  them,  having 
escaped  from  the  indignation  of 
Lady  Blake  and  the  tears  of  Lncj. 
Small  jokes  and  whispers  went  on 
while  the  carpenter  worked ;  no  one 
seemed  to  like  to  speak  out  loud. 
At  last  he  turned  round  and  sigm- 
fied  that  a  push  would  open  the 
door~-all  obstacles  were  remofed. 

Frank's  voice  Bounded  load  sod 
hollow  in  the  vaulted  stone  8tai^ 
way,  as  he  called  for  the  lamp,  and 
in  tneathless  silence  the  group  he- 
hind  him  waited  while  he  and  Simon 
leant  their  shoulders  against  the 
wood-work:  therewasa  lowcrtmch- 
ing  of  the  plaster,  and  then  the  door 
fell  backward  with  a  dull  ttrad. 
Every  head  was  bent  forward;  the 
twoFrasers  and  the  carpenter  stood 
in  the  doorway,  when  a  slight  ^[on 
like  a  ghost  in  its  white  diapery  and 
pale  &oe  passed  between  them  and 
stepped  first  into  tto  '  doom  diao- 
ber.'    It  was  Lucy  Blake. 

'  Take  care,'  Oolonel  Fraser  ex- 
claimed, catching  at  her  sleavi^ 
'  tbeze  may  be  nails  and  holes.' 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  that  bj 
on  all  the  others,  Lucy,  tiemhiing 
and  orverwrought,  was  unnotieed; 
she  scarcely  knew  that  Simon  Frtfer 
drew  her  gently  back,  and  made  her 
sit  down  on  the  etair  outside. 

Poor  Lucy !  f^rank  did  not  evea 
see  what  she  had  meant  to  risk  ibr 
his  sake.  He  hadiumed  as  soon  as 
he  had  put  hm  foot  witfainthenxmii 
and  read  his  answer  in  Geoigfe^ 
eyes. 

There  was  no  skeleton,  hot  there 
was  dust—dust  and  stifled,  dssth- 
like  cloBonen.    AworxHniteolottf- 
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less  rag,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  worm- 
eaten  boaids^  a  rickotty  table  with 
cnrved  legs  leaniDg  against  the  wall, 
a  few  chairs  gnawed  and  rotten,  a 
black  wooden  seat  under  the  win- 
dow and  round  one  side  of  the  room, 
cobwebs  everywhere,  a  faded  bit  of 
tartan  hanging  by  one  nail  at  the 
s'de  of  the  narrow,  dimmed  window, 
a  cupboard-door  half  open— was  all 
t  ley  saw ;  a  dead  mouse  lay  in  the 
empfy  cupboard ;  but  on  lifting  the 
&llen  door  they  found  a  pistol  of 
dmnsy  shape  but  curiously- wrought 
inlaid  hanale,  and  tied  to  it  a  knot 
of  ribbon,  stiff  and  stained—so  stiff 
that  it  broke  into  little  hits,  like 
wood,  at  the  first  touch. 

After  the  first  moment  every  one 
had  crowded  into  the  room.  There 
were  exclamations  of  disappoint- 
ment—no skeleton,  no  glove,  no  torn 
letter,  no  ghost  nor  trace  of  ghost — 
only  the  most  abominable  smell  of 
dead  mouse— of  dust-dom.  After 
due  poking  about  and  much  laugh- 
ter, they  all  went  down  stairs,  and 
drank  to  Frank's  health. 

Lucy  went  to  her  roam  and  cried 
bitterly.  Her  mother  came  in  to 
hear  all  about  it. 

'  He  is  safe,  quite  safe  I  But,  oh  I 
mamma,  I  saw  him  speak  to  her 
afterwards;  and  it  is  all  settled— I 
know  ft.  Oh!  Frank,  Frank— she 
is  not  worthy  of  him— she  does  not 
care  fbr  himl  I  saw  his  face  while 
he  spoke  to  her.  When  theiy  all 
went  down  again  he  and  she  went 
away  into  the  hall,  and  then  he  came 
in,  and  took  Lady  Blanche's  hands, 
and  I  heard  him  Uianking  her  so  for 
something,  and  saying  he  was  the 
happiest  fool  in  England ;  and  she 
called  her  husband,  and  they  both 
fihook  hands  with  him;  and  Bbe 
said  she  had  been  so  hoping  and 
praying  for  it,  and  she  was  so  glad 
"  for  you  botii,"  she  said.  I  came 
Away  then— I  could  not  stay.  Oh  1 
momma,  mamma,  if  only  she  were 
good  and  nice,  I  should  not  mind  so 
much  r  And  Lucy  went  to  bed,  and 
was  very  miserable. 

Save  for  dust  and  dirt  on  the 
fitoirs,  no  sign  made  itself  evident 
that  ihe, '  doom  chamber '  had  been 
opened,  and  the  fate  of  the  Frasers 
defied.  At  breakfast  Frank  was  in 
wild  spirits;  so  was  Lady  Blanche. 


Georgie  did  not  come  down  till  late. 
When  she  came  in  she  was  quite 
beautiful  in  a  white  gown  with 
peach-coloured  ribbon  at  her  throat 
and  tying  her  hair.  She  blushed 
when  the  Berties  and  Jack  Eversley 
shook  hands  warmly  with  her,  and 
she  squeezed  Blanche's  hand,  and 
smiled  at  the  Blokes,  with  a  smile 
that  ought  to  have  disarmed  them. 
Frank  followed  her  after  breakfost, 
and  she  let  him  walk  with  her  under 
the  great  lime  trees,  where  he  would 
have  knelt  down  and  kissed  her  foot- 
prints on  the  moss,  had  she  not  given 
her  hand  to  be  kissed  instead.  He 
might  tell  every  one — he  might  do  all 
he  pleased,  now,  she  said ;  and  he  be- 
came so  wildly  happy  that  she  told 
him,  laughing,  he  was  to  remember 
the  sun  had  not  gone  down  on  the 
day  yet  since  he  had  defied  the  curse, 
and  that  one  must  not  count  one's 
chickens  too  soon. 

When  the  gentlemen  started  to 
shoot,  Simon  Fraser  went  up  to  his 
cousin  and  asked  if  he  might  have 
the  dogcart  to  take  bim  to  the  star 
tion.  He  must  go  by  the  one  o'clock 
train. 

Frank,  greatly  "surprised,  mode 
remonstrance.  '  What  in  the  world 
mode  him  go?  It  was  too  shabby  a 
visit  Had  anything  occurred,  or 
was  he  only  in  wke?  Of  course  he 
could  have  the  dc^gcart,  but  must  he 
go?* 

Simon  protested  he  had  alwa^ 
meant  to  go  that  day;  he  had  busi- 
ness—letters; inshoxtyhemustbid 
him  good-bye. 

The  manner  of  both  cousins  had 
a  shade  of  embarrassment— possibly 
unconscious  to  themselves,  ana 
neither  looked  the  other  in  the  face 
as  ho  spoke. 

'  I  will  not  go  with  these  fellows,' 
Prank  said.  '  They  shall  shoot  the 
hill,  and  meet  me  and  the  young 
ladies  at  the  White  Haugh  for 
luncheon.  I  will  stay  and  see  yon 
off* 

But  Colonel  Fraser  would  not 
hear  of  this;  and,  after  a  few  more 
words  and  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand,  he  parted  from  his  cousin, 
promising  a  speedy  though  vague 
renewal  of  thenr  fnendship.  Not  a 
word  of  Frank's  engagement;  not  a 
sign  that  he  guessed,  as  he  did^  what 
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hftd  been  the  fruit  of  last  nighf s 
deed. 

From  the  window  Georgie  Filmer 
eaw  the  parting,  and  saw  Simon 
walk  back  to  the  house  with  his 
wonted  easy  tread  and  set  expres- 
sion. He  passed  the  window  close, 
and  saw  her,  but  without  anj  sign 
of  recognition,  and  she  left  the  room 
so  as  to  meet  him  when  he  should 
enter  the  front  hall.  The  servants 
were  there  rearranging  the  plaids 
uid  greatrooats,  and  she  heard  him 
give  the  order  to  have  the  dpgcart 
at  the  door  at  twelve ;  then  she  went 
back  to  the  library,  and  remained 
alone  for  an  hour  waiting  for  the 
next  move  in  the  game. 

Before  twelve  the  ladies  met  in 
the  hall,  equipped  for  the  walk  that 
they  had  planioed  to  take  to  the 
White  Haugh  to  pio-nio  with  the 
sportsmen.  '  Was  Miss  Filmer  not 
ready  ?'  Nobody  knew.  Creaking 
boots  told  her  of  Lady  Blake's  ap- 
proach in  time.  Georgie  was  on  the 
S0&  with  a  smelling-bottle  when  the 
library-door  opened. 

'Oh!  here  she  is,  dear.  Are  you 
not  well  ?    Are  you^ot  coming  r 

Miss  Filmer  sniffed  delicately  at 
her  salts,  and  said  she  was  so  sorry 
—so  very.  Nobody  must  stop  wiik 
her. 

'  We  are  all  waiting/  Lady  Blake's 
voice  said  from  behind  the  door. 
'  Perhaps  you  will  follow  T 

'  You  will  say  all  sorts  of  psetfy 
things  for  me,  dear  Miss  GJor^  I 
know  you  will.  I  really  have  such 
a  very  bad  headache,  I  don't  think  I 
<sould  walk.  Thanks  so  very  much 
— ten  thousand  thanks  I  It  will  be 
better  presently  I  dare  say.' 

She  watched  with  all  her  powers 
of  hearing,  till  she  knew  they  must 
be  quite  gone,  and  then  ran  up  to 
her  room.  How  pale  she  was — 
how  old  she  looked.  Bitterly  she 
turned  from  the  glass,  twisted  a 
scarf  round  her,  took  her  hat  and 
looked  again,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

They  were  packing  the  dogcart 
Colond  Fraaer  was  on  the  steps. 
Georgie  went  up  to  him,  and  said^ 

'WiU  you  walk  over  the  lawn 
with  me?  Tou  can  meet  the  dog- 
cart at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you/  she 


added  aloud,  so  that  in  eourtoy  he 
should  be  obliged  not  to  refuse  her 
request 

Eraser  bowed  stiffly. 

'  Certainly— if  you  wish  it 

He  followed  her  down  the  st^, 
and  they  walked  across  the  lawn 
together. 

She  was  no  bod  actress  to  tread 
60  slowly  and  daintily  by  him,  for 
her  heart  was  beating,  as  it  seldom 
did,  with  her  fear,  distrust  of  her 
own  power,  and  a  firm  determination 
not  to  fail,  at  least  to  have  her  say, 
all  fighting  in  her. 

To  reach  the  lower  terrace  they 
had  to  go  down  a  rou^  step  or  tvo« 
half  stone,  half  turf.  Neither  had 
spoken  till  then.  Georgie  stumbled, 
and  he  gave  her  bis  hand  to  help 
her  in  regaining  firm  footing.  She 
stopped  for  one  moment,  holding  it, 
ana  then,  as  they  walked  on,  aud. 
gently, '  Does  it  remind  you  of  old 
times?'— adding,  almost  under  her 
breath — 'as  it  reminds  me;  or  have 
you  forgotten  ?' 

'  The  place  is  so  little  altered,'  he 
replied,  in  an  unmoved  voice; 
'  everytiiing  is  exactly  as  I  left  it» 
that,  save  for  missiog  the  dear  old 
knight,  I  could  fancy  it  was  still  old 
times.' 

'  I  meant— but  you  are  a  man— 
you  can  forget  what  I  must  re- 
member for  my  life.  All  these  days 
you  have  not  spoken  to  me  one 
word— not  one  word.  I  am  a  fool, 
but  I  felt  I  must  speak  once  to  yon 
agaixL' 

There  was  a  moment's  silenoe, 
and  Uien  he  said,  gravely,  'It  was 
yourself  that  bade  me  forge^  Hiss 
Filmer.  You  wrote  to  nae,80tliat 
I  had  no  altematiye.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  it  is  that 
you  would  have  of  me  now.  It  was 
none  of  my  doing,  God  knows  P  He 
spoke  with  calm  courtesy,  with  no 
trace  of  emotion. 

Clasping  her  hands  together,  abe 
spoke.  'Ah!  how  hard  you  are; 
how  hard.  Do  you  not  know  hoir 
it  was  with  me,  soyoung;  left &ere 
in  such  hands?  Were  they  xqyown 
words,  do  you  think,  that  I  ^ixc^- 
Do  you  suppose  it  was  my  doing? 
Look  at  all  these  yeaie^  hoVr  Ihave 
waited.  Should  I  be  here  now  as  I 
am  if— if— .  Does  ono  do  nawr  a 
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deed  that  one  repents?  Do  you  not 
think  I  have  wept  and  wept  over 
what  I  did— what  they  made  me  do?* 

'Are  you  not  now  engaged  to 
Prank-— to  my  oonsin?  What  can 
yon  expect  me  to  say  to  you?* 

'Who  has  been  telling  eyil  things 
of  me?  Who  has  said  that  to  you? 
Ah !  I  know  whose  doing  it  is/  she 
exclaimed,  bitterly. 

'Is  it  not  tme?'  Colonel  Eraser 
asked,  in  his  ordinary  qniet  t(me. 
'  He  at  any  rate  seems  to  believe  his 
dreaoL' 

Georgie  pnt  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  and  drew  a  long,  sobbing 
breath.  '  I  will  tell  you  the  trath,' 
she  cried.  'I  was  so  tempted—to 
show  you  that  I  was  at  least  not 
unsought— I  was  in  despair  almost, 
seeing  you— seeing  the  one  Ioto  I 
craTed  withheld.  Can  you  not  un- 
derstand? Do  you  thmk  I  cared 
for  him:  do  you  think  I  could 
listen  to  his  Toice  while  I  heard 
yours  ?  Did  you  think  it  was  mere 
caprice  that  made  me  bid  him  open 
that  door?*  She  stopped  again  for 
breath. 

He  shook  his  head.  'I  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  you.  Perhaps 
I  am  grown  hard  and  cold.  Ithink 
not;  but  I  cannot  dig  up  again 
what  I  buried  so  deep  underground. 
You  were  wrong  to  do  it,'  he  said. 
'  I  would  have  been  true  and  tender 
to  you,  Georgia  But  it  is  all  over 
now:  no  need  for  reproaches  and 
bitter  words.' 

'Tou  are  hard— hard,'  she  re- 
peated. 'It  is  jost  and  right;  I 
must  submit  But  tell  me  you 
forgive  me— tell  me. — Oh,  I  cannot 
bear  you  to  say  you  forgive  me; 
that  is  what  they  say  when  it  is  all 
over:  it  is  heaping  turf  on  the 
grave.  What  am  I  to  do  with  my 
Ufenow?  It  is  thrown  back  on  me. 
You  could  always  lead  me  with  a 
thread.'  She  passed  her  hand 
timidiv  within  his  arm,  and  he  let 
it  lie  there. 

'How  &st  you  walk,'  she  said; 

are  you  so  anxious  to  get  away, 

while  I  foel  as  if  it  were  my  last 

moment— as  if  I  could  not  let  it 

slip?' 

Me  replied  hastfly, '  No,  no;  you 
must  not  think  I  want  to  get  away. 
I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say  to  you. 


I  do  not  wish  to  say  I  f<»give  you ; 
it  is  all  so  entirely  past  and  gone. 
I  would  have  you  forget  it  and  be 
at  peace.  I  have  no  wish  but  for 
your  happiness— for  your  entire 
happiness  and  good.  You  have  so 
much  in  your  hand—'  He  hesitated 
a  little.  '  You  have  a  life  to  make 
or  mar.  If  it  were  so  indeed  that 
I  could  lead  you,  I  would  bid  you 
think  well  what  is  before  yon.  I 
would  ask  you— '  he  stopped;  and 
they  stood  opposite  each  other,  she 
with  clasped  hands  and  her  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

'  Why  not  let  this  be  the  turning 
in  your  life?'  he  said.  'Hiere  is 
great  good  before  you,  if  you  have 
the  will  for  iV 

As  he  looked  at  her  he  could  not 
but  be  moved  with  her  exceeding 
beauty— the  wistful  tenderness  in 
her  lurge  eyes,  so  dark  and  soft  with 
unshed  tears. 

'I  know  you  will,'  be  said,  and 
took  her  hands  in  his,  and  held 
them. 

Georgie  looked  up  in  his  &oe. 

'  I  know  you  can  never  love  me,' 
she  said,  very  low;  'but  give  me 
one  kiss— it  is  the  last  time.^ 

Something  in  her  look,  in  her 
tone,  moved  him  strangely.  Had 
he  been  hard  indeed— too  hard? 
Bhe  stood  resting  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  the  fliiah  that  her  own 
words  had  called  to  her  fiioe  fided 
into  paleness,  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her. 

^         m         *         m 

Towards  afternoon  theday  clouded 
over.  A  grey  mist  hung  over  the 
hills,  and  giadually  descended  on 
the  valley.  The  birds  were  silent; 
the  flowers  closed  their  petals,  as  if 
it  were  nightfiftU;  yellow  leaves 
fluttered  to  the  ground  in  the  Lime- 
walk;  a  sudden  chill  and  silence 
filled  the  air ;  and  the  distant  rush 
of  the  river  sounded  strangely  near 
and  dull. 

About  four  o'clock  the  whole 
party  came  home.  The  gentlemen 
oonld  not  shoot  in  the  mist  All 
were  quiet,  somewhat  cross,  and 
cold.  Nobody  was  in  the  boudoir 
when  they  entered. 

'  I  thought,'  the  General  said, '  we 
should  have  found  the  interesting 
couple  together  here.' 
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The  fire  bad  gone  oat:  Blonebe 
riraddered,  and  exclaimed  peevishly, 
at  the  chillineflB  of  the  room, '  Where 
could  Frank  be?'  A  email  joke  \nB 
made— some  atapidity  about  not 
seeding  any  flame  but  that  of  love 
to  keep  him  vmrm,  but  nobody 
langbed.  Miss  Gort— who  had 
lather  deserted  her  friend  Lncy 
since  the  last  night's  events  pointed 
to  Georgie  Filmer  as  future  Lady 
Gloom— now  came  in,  saying  she 
had  been  to  Miss  Filmer*s  room,  and 
had  found  her  there:  she  was 
coming  down  directly.  She  had 
not  said  a  word  about  iFrank. 

The  footman  came  in  with  sticks, 
and  lit  the  fixe;  tea  was  brought ; 
everything  became  bright  and  cosy. 
George  came  down,  with  brilliant, 
feverish  eyes,  and  a  red  flush  on 
each  eheeL  She  talked,  laughed, 
made  tea;  and  when  at  last  Jack 
Eversley  said, '  And  where  haye  you 
hid  Frank?'  she  looked  amazed, 
and  said, '  Frank !  was  he  not  with 
yon  ?    I  have  not  seen  him  I' 

Rank  had  left  them  at  the  White 
Haugfa.  Frank  had  gone  back  as 
soon  as  he  had  found  she  was  not 
with  the  other  ladies. 

They  all  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Eversley  bn^e  the  silence  by 
saying  he  must  have  oome  in:  ha 
must  have  Mien  askep  in  his  room, 
and  went  up  to  look  for  him. 

The  dayhght,  dim  already,  died 
st  last  altogether:  no  rain  fell,  but 
the  air  was  damp  and  thick.  Frank 
did  not  come  home:  had  not  been 
seen.  He  had  been  shooting  capi* 
tally  all  the  momiog;  a  Httle 
nervous,  porhaps,  but  in  excellent 
form  altogether — in  such  spirits 
both  before  lunch,  and  at  lunch, 
that  they  had  told  him  be  was 
'Fay.'  He  had  eaten  nothing,  but 
had  drunk  some  champagne,  to 
return  thanks  for  his  health  that 
had  been  proposed.  He  had  thrown 
away  his  glass,  and  had  laughed  at 
the  shivering  of  the  glass,  as  it  fell 
on  the  roclffl,  and  then  they  had 
said, '  Frank,  you  are  "Fay  1*"  He 
had  not  gone  away  at  once,  but 
after  drinking  the  diamnagne,  had 
declared  he  must  go  iiome  and 
console  Miss  Fihner  for  her  head- 
ache ;  and  he  had  set  off  by  himselt 
Perhaps  the  mist  had  made  him 


lose  his  way.  'Had  he  Us  gra?* 
one  asked.  Tea,  he  had  his  gun. 
And  Miss  Gort  saM,  'Don't  70a 
remember  we  heard  him  shoot  just 
afterwards ;  and  you  said,  Mr.  Bertie, 
that  i^rank  wws  hsnog  a  pczrato 
eha99^  of  bis  own?* 

Miss  Blake  was  frightfully  patoi 
Her  lips  were  so  dry  and  parehed, 
poor  child,  that  sAie  oonM  hardly 
form  h^  words^  but  die  managed 
to  say  to  Mr.  Beartie,  'flometUng 
must  have  happened:  do  go  iDd 
look  for  him!' 

Of  course  tdte  had  bnt  grrea 
words  to  what  ^each  one  was  thiok- 
tog,  but  tiieie  was  a  chorus  of 
declaration  that  nothing  conM  faafe 
happened.  'It  was  the  ndst;'  'ha 
was  at  the  keeper's,'— anvthing  70a 
please.  But  Jack  Erersley  got  up, 
and  left  tiie  room  quietly;  and  then 
the  Borties  went,  and  the  General 
found  himself  assailed  by  all  the 
ladies,  and  obliged  to  invent  reasons 
for  hk  non-appearance,  and  soothe 
their  fears.  Gteorgie  said  nothingi 
and  sat  oloae  to  liie  fire,  holding 
Blanche's  hand,  while  the  little 
lady  declared  alternately  that  she 
was  dying  of  fright,  and  felt  qmfte 
faint,  and  that  he  wmild  walk  in* 
dressed  for  dinner  ichen  the  goog 
rung. 

But  the  gong  did  not  ring,  and 
only  a  shutting  and  opening  of  the 
hall-door  was  heeard  after  some  hatf* 
hour  or  so's  nervous  listening. 

Georgie  got  np  quietly,  wiukad  to 
the  door  of  the  bouBoir,  and  opening 
it,  looked  out  and  listened.  A  step 
was  coming  along  the  passage,  and 
old  Sandy,  deadly  pale,  came  up  to 
her. 

'What  is  it,  Sandy?*  asked  Mitt 
Filmer,  steadily. 

He  only  moved  his  head,  tad 
seemed  unable  to  speak;  she  pushed 
him  aside,  and  went  down  w  pas- 
sage into  the  halL  Hearing  ner 
speak,  and  -seeing  hiff  leave  the 
room,  all  the  other  ladies  bad  a 
sense  of  fear  and  coming  eriL 
Blanche  shrieked  and  rushed  after 
her.  Lucy  Bhdce  caught  hM  of 
her  mother,  and  shook  all  over,aod 
even  Miss  Gort  ran  on  tiptoe  to  the 
door.    The  General  folbwed  her. 

All  was  dark  and  quiet  in  the  halL 
The  front  door  was  iuar,andGeoigit 
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opened  it  and  stood  tbero  listemng. 
The  dull  trmmp  of  men's  feet  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  General  and 
both  the  ladies  whispeied  together 
in  the  hall. 

'Can  yon  not  be  qniet?'  Geoxgie 
said,  tnmmg  ronna  suddenly  on 
them.  Then  she  made  a  step  out 
on  to  the  grayel,  and  met  those 
whoee  steps  were  now  close  to  her. 
A  hand  took  hers  in  the  darkiKSs, 
and  Arthur  Bertie  sadd  'Ton  had 
better  go  m/  and  led  her  into  the 
house.  'Ton  had  better  go  in/  he 
repeated  to  the  group  that  mshed 
up  to  him  with  eager  exclamations; 
and  struck  with  hOTror  at  they  knew 
not  what  dread,  th^  all  retreated 
except  Georgie,  who  stood  back  in 
the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

'  I  am  alone  now/  she  said,  half 
aiond ; '  I  am  alone,  and  may  stand 
l^  myself/  and  yet  she  soarcely 
Iraew  what  she  meant  by  her  worda 
She  saw  them  carry  in  their  burden, 
and  lay  it  gently  down  on  the  great 
stone  slab  in  the  hall,  and  she  saw 
in  the  grey  pallor  of  the  &ees  round 
her  what  had  happened.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  sp(^en,  but  when  four 
of  them  made  a  movement  to  take 
up  the  body  and  oarry  it  elsewhere, 
she  came  up  and  mad  '  Let  me  eee 
him/  and  they  fell  back  without  a 
word  and  let  her  look. 

He  was  quite  dead,  with  the  stiff 
sweet  smile  of  death  fixed  on  his 
face. 

'How  was  it?'  she  asked  of  Itie 
nearest  to  her.  The  man  shook  his 
head,  and  did  not  speak. 

'  His  gnn  must  have  gone  off  and 
shot  him/  Jack  Eversley  said,  in  a 
low  voice;  'his  foot  must  hare 
aligped,  we  think/ 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  Georgie  turned 
away.  Arthur  Bertie  came  back 
from  the  boudoir,  and  found  her 
holding  on  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
staircase,  and  he  gave  her  his  arm 
to  help  her  up-stairs,  but  neither  of 
than  spoke  a  word  till  they  reached 
her  room;  then  he  said,  'Shall  I 
send  any  one  to  yon?'  She  shook 
her  head,  and  he  added,  '  We  hare 
telegraphed  for  Simon/ 

Georgie  had  been  quite  calm,  but 
as  he  said  the  last  words  a  conml- 
fiiye  shudder  passed  through  her. 


and  putting  out  her  hands,  she 
would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not 
canght  her,  and  ringing  for  her 
maid  left  her  in  her  room. 

The  doom  had  fallen:  it  must 
have  been  just  twelve  hours  after 
the  room  had  been  opened  that  poor 
Frank  had  met  his  death.  He  was 
lying  there  on  his  back  in  the 
heather,  not  for  from  where  he  had 
left  the  luncheon  party,  jost  in  view 
of  the  castle  tower.  His  gun  lay 
near  him,  discharged,  and  tiie  shot 
had  gone  straight  to  the  heart,  and 
the  broken,  bruised  heather  above 
showed  where  he  had  missed  his 

footing,  and  stumbled. 

«       •       «       • 

Simon  Fraser  came  back.  The 
^rty  was  broken  up. 

The  party  that  Imd  met  in  such 
high  spirits  dispersed  in  grief  and 
hmror. 

Simon  came  back,  and  with  Jack 
Eversley  looked  overall  poor  Frank's 
papers. 

'  Will  you  give  her  this?*  he  said, 
after  glancing  at  a  half-folded  sheet 
of  note-paper  that  was  on  the  top  of 
thededc. 

'  Why  not  give  it  yourself?* 

Fraser  shook  his  head. 

'  It  has  struck  me  more  than  once, 
Simon— perhaps  I  am  doing  her  in- 
justice—but it  did  strike  me,  and 
does  so  still,  that  poor  Frank  was 
ill-advised  in  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Filmer.  That  is  not  what  I  meant 
toeaywhenl  began  my  sentence/ 
he  added,  as  his  companion  did  not 
reply.  '  Do  you  know  much  of  her  ? 
— I  think  you  do.' 

*Yes/  said  Simon,  quietly;  *1 
knew  her  some  years  ago  very  in- 
timately.' 

'So  I  fended/ 

Both  were  silent,  and  Eversley 
stood  with  the  folded  paper  irreso- 
lutely by  the  door. 

'I  have  no  right  to  ask/  he  said, 
presently,  and  then  paused  again. 

Colonel  Fraser  had  finished  his 
infection  of  the  desk,  and  as  he 
locked  it  he  looked  in  his  com- 
panion's face,  and  said, '  I  suppose  I 
know  what  you  mean.  Georgiana 
Filmer  is  the  last  woman  I  should 
think  of  asking  to  be  my  wife.  Do 
not  let  me  give  you  any  prejudice 
against  her;  poor  girll  she  needa  a 
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friend,  and  she  has  lost  a  trae  one 
in  thia  poor  boy.' 

The  paper  had  been  written  on 
the  Sunday  night  when  Frank  had 
promised  that  the  doom  chamber 
should  be  unclosed.  He  had  written 
it  evidently  jast  after  leaving  Georgie 
in  the  boudoir,  and  on  the  outside 
was  scrawled  '  If  I  die.' 

'Ton  see  that  I  can  give  my  life 
for  your  smallest  wish/  he  had 
written.  '  I  have  only  pain  in  think- 
ing that  you  may  regret  what  yon 
said;  do  not  regret;  do  not  dream 
but  that  I  love  you  too  much  not 
gladly  to  die,  only  grant  me  one 
thing— kiss  me  before  they  shut  my 
coffin.  I  shall  know  it  Sometimee 
I  have  thought  you  did  not  care  for 
me ;  I  love  you  so  intensely  that  I 
am  jealous;  when  I  am  gone,  think 
of  me  with  affection.' 

The  paper  was  hastily  written, 
and  had  but  those  few  words,  and 
Georgie  read  them  with  a  blanched 
cheek,  but  with  a  slight  bitter  smile 
onher&ee. 

'  Will  you  take  me  to  the  room?* 
ahe  said  when  she  had  finished  read- 
ing it,  and  she  and  Eversley  went 
together,  and  he  stood  musing  sadly 
and  strangely  by  the  window  while 
she  touched  the  dead  lips  with  hers. 
There  was  a  look  of  hard  misery  on 
her  &ce  when  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room,  and  Jack  Eversley  jpitied 
her,  knowing,  as  he  did,  all  that 
might  be  in  her  mind.  He  took  her 
hand  when  they  were  in  thepassage^ 
and  held  it  kindly  as  he  said^ '  One 


has  many  a  bitter  lesson  to  learn  in 
this  life,  Georgie^  but  it  is  no  use 
looking  back  on  evil  days.' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  a  sodden 
colour  came  over  her  &oe ;  she  bent 
and  kissed  the  band  that  held  hers, 
then  turned  into  her  own  room  and 
shut  her  door.  Lady  Blanche  wept 
herself  into  quite  a  little  illness  ;fibe 
and  Jack  went  the  week  after  to 
Eelso,  and  she  told  every  one  at  the 
Oaledonian  ball  that  her  diarming 
black  and  white  dress  was  worn  for 
that  dear,  dear  Mr.  Fraser ;  and  when 
the  next  season  she  met  tite  GenerRl, 
and  he  asked  her  where  was  her 
charming  and  most  interesting  friend 
Miss  nimer,  the  fair  lady  said,  'Oh, 
Miss  Filmer!  really  it  was  tiie 
greatest  shame,  but  she  was  wch  a 
bad  ooirespondent,  she  had  not  an- 
swered her  last  lettw,  and  eAiereally 
did  not  now  know  where  she  in». 
Tes,  she  had  been  very  mee,  hadnl 
she?  and  so  handsomer 

The  General  found  himself  ns- 
usually  popular  as  a  aide  dish  that 
winter,  and  told  the  'sad  story' 
with  remarkable  pathoe  and  many 
annotations;  and  Misa  Ln<^,  who 
went  to  Pan  with  her  motiwr  for 
change  of  scene,  married  a  ccmsamp- 
tive  young  clergyman  the  folk>wing 
spring,  and  plays  her  'Leider  oboe 
worte'  as  a  voluntary  cm  the  har- 
monium of  his  pretty  little  lincohi' 
shire  church  to  this  day. 

Simon  Fraser  left  the  army.  He 
is  still  unmanried. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 
HOW  "msartKLD  stxibsd  ths  oxfobd  eioht  Am)  baztxb  bowed  'nvc' 


ON  the  sQondiig  after  the  bnmp- 
gnpper  above  deeoribed  I  was 
loafing  loimd  the  Quadrangle,  not 
feeling  inclined^  after  the  excitement 
of  the  previous  eyening,  to  do  anj* 
thing  particolar,  when  I  met  Hall^ 
waUdng  rapidly  from  the  direction 
of  the  GoUege-gate,  and  looking  as 
if  he  were  on  some  rather  important 
business. 

^Oh,Maynard/  hesaid,  'have  yon 
seen  Baiter  this  morning?  I  dare 
say  the  lazy  beggar's  in  bed.' 

' Oh,  no/  I  replied,  'I  met  him 
just  now  going  to  break&st  with 
Yere  on  a  red-herxing  and  soda 
water.  He  said  he  smoked  a  little 
too  much  last  night,  and  a  red-her« 
ring  and  tea,  with  soda-water  to 
follow,  always  set  him  up  better 
than  anything  else.' 

'  HaUxTT/  shouted  a  Ydoe,  which 
oould  belong  to  none  but  Baxter; 
and  at  the  saapae  moment  a  soda- 
water  cork  hit  me  smartly  on  the 
shoulder.  We  looked  up  and  be- 
held Baxter  and  Yere,  leaning,  eaoh 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  a  red 
cushion,  from  a  window  on  the  first 
floor  aboTO  us. 

'  Oh,  you're  there,  are  you?'  said 
Hallett;  'Tye  got  some  news  for 
you.' 

'  Come  up  here  and  tell  it,  then. 
Gome  idong,  I^ynard;  you  want 
some  soda-water  awfully,  I  can  see.' 

Up  we  went  accordingly.  Yere 
produced  some  more  tumblers  and 
soda-water,  which  we  proceeded  to 
uncork. 

'Well,  now,  old  man,'  inquired 
Baxter, 'whaf sup?' 

*  The  soda-water  for  one,'  put  in 
Yere,  as  the  cork  of  the  bottle  he 
held  flew  up  to  the  ceiling,  followed 
by  the  contents. 

'  Why,'  returned  Hallett,  with  a 
passing  smile  at  Yere's  little  joke, 
'I've  just  been  strolling  round  the 
parks,  and  met  the  gallant  president 
of  the  0.  U.  B.  C*  He  said  he  was 
just  coming  to  speak  to  me  about 
*  Qiford  Univenity  Boat  Club. 


you.  He  wants  to  try  you  in  the 
'Yarsity  to-dav  instead  of  Pulteney/ 

'  By— Jove  I  you  don't  mean  that, 
old  feUow?' 

'  Yes;  he  says  Pulteney's  no  more 
use  than  a  corpse :  th^  were  loth 
to  give  him  up,  because  he's  a  big 
man  and  rows  in  fair  form;  but 
they've  come  to  the  conclusion  at 
last  that  he  doesn't  puU  much  more 
than  the  weight  of  his  boots.' 

'  Ah,  Tip  told  me  the  same  thing 
after  he  steered  them  yesterday. 
Hang  it,  I  wish  I  hadn't  drunk  so 
much  soda-water ;  I  shall  be  as  weak 
as  a  baby  when  I  get  into  the  boat 
Yere,  you  treacherous  old  serpent, 
ifs  your  fiEuilt.  Here  Pve  had  a 
chance  given  me  of  aquatic  distinc- 
tion, and  your  soda-water,  sir,  has 
robbed  me  of  the  golden  prospect' 

'  Yes,'  said  Yere,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
contrition,  'and  has  even  gone  so 
for  as  to  take  away  your  "  copp^s." ' 

'Well,  I'm  going  off  to  grind,' 
said  Hallett ;  '  y oull  be  down  at  the 
liver  by  half-past  two,  Baxter?' 

'  AU  right,  my  lad,  111  be  there, 
and  if  I  don't  pull  the  weight  of  my 
boots — double-soled  clumps,  mind— 
and  a  pound  or  two  over,  I'll  shoot 
myself  to  death  with  soda-water 
oorks.' 

So  Baxter  rowed  'Five'  that  day, 
and  though  his  style  was  a  little 
rough,  and  the  debauch  of  the  night 
before  had,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, 'played  old  Harry  with  his 
internal  arrangements,'  Singleton, 
the  president,  raw  that,  when  the 
ds^of  the  race  came,  the  new '  Five' 
would  do  good  service  for  the  dark- 
blue.  The  Eight  had  been  already 
a  few  days  in  training,  but  it  still 
wanted  more  than  a  month  to  the 
race-day,  so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  minor  improvements  of 
style ;  and,  as  Baxter  went  into  train- 
ing with  a  determination  to  do  all 
he  knew  for  his  'Yarsity,  it  was  not 
long  before  his '  feather'  came  down 
to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
and  his  time  was  pronounced  right 
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BS  clockwork;  and  we  of  St.  An« 
thony's  felt  very  proud  ci  our  man, 
as  we  watched  him  with  his  great 
chest  coming  down  between  his 
knees  for  the  stroke,  aiid  going  back 
with  a  long  swing  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. For  myself,  I  know  that 
when  I  heard  an  old  Univensity  oar 
say  to  a  friend  on  the  bank, '  By 
Joye!  that  man  Fire  does  more 
work  than  the  rest  of  the  boat  pat 
together/  I  walked  firmer  on  the 
ground  for  a  week,  and  felt  that  to 
be  a  St.  Anthony's  man  was  among 
the  highest  priyilegea  of  this  life. 

Tom  Percy,  alias  '  T.  P./  alias 
'  Tippy,'  aliag '  Tip,'  had,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  steered  the  Ozfoid 
crew  of  the  {oeyious  year;  and  as 
he  had  not  increased  more  than 
three  or  foor  pounds  in  weight,  it 
was  a  matter  of  coarse  that  he 
should  be  the  coxswain  for  this  year 
also.  One  Saturday,  when  the  Eight 
had  been  in  training  about  a  fort- 
night. Tip,  who  waa  a  great  lover 
of  racqueUi,  and  liked  to  test  the 
skill  of  every  froshman  who  knew 
anything  of  the  game,  invited  me 
to  play  with  him.  When  we  had 
played  five  games,  four  of  which  I 
lost,  and  were  performing  ablutions 
after  the  exercise.  Tip  said  in  his 
sharp  way, '  What  are  you  going  to 
do  now  ?  Come  and  ride :  the  Eight 
don't  want  me  this  afternoon,  they've 
got  old  Parkes  to  steer  them:  it's 
the  lost  holiday  I  shall  have,  too, 
for  they  go  into  the  racing-boat  on 
Monday,  and  I  shall  be  wanted 
every  day  then.  There,  no  humbug 
about  grinding  for  smalls,'  he  con- 
tinued, putting  on  his  coat  and 
hooking  his  arm  into  mine, 'we'll 
get  a  couple  of  nags  at  Joe  Tollitt's^ 
and  I'll  show  you  some  of  the  coun- 
try: he's  got  a  little  brown  mare 
that  suits  me  to  a  hair.' 

Accordingly  after  lunch  to  Joe 
ToUitt's  we  went  Tip  was  muoh 
chagrined  to  find  that  the  little 
brown  mare  was  out;  however,  there 
were  plenty  of  less  attractive  animals 
to  pick  from,  and  we  were  soon 
mounted  on  two  of  those  rakish- 
k>okiDg,  stiok-at-notbing  steeds  that 
Oxford  knows  so  well.  Tip's  notion 
of  showing  the  oountry  was  to  keep 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  high 
roads  and  never  to  ride  for  more 


than  Usa  minutes  in  the  same  diico- 
tion.  By  carrying  out  this  plan, 
what  with  interesting  fences  and 
exciting  gallops,  we  soon  lost  all 
ooimt  of  time ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Percy's  horse  had  refused  three 
fences  in  suoccssion  that  we  begBQ 
to  tiunk  of  retomiBg. 

'I  say,'  said  Tip^  suddenly,  'it 
strikes  me  we  ought  to  be  getting 
back,  the  nags  have  had  enough:  I 
wonder  where  the  deuce  we  are:' 

'"Oxford  six  miles," '  replied  I, 
quoting  the  finger-post,  aa  we  came 
out  at  four  cross-roads^ 

'I  have  tadine  with  the  Eight  at 
six,'  said  Tip,  'and  it's  a  quarter 
-pest  five  now,  and  we  have  to  take 
the  horses  back  and  dress:  toctch 
your  mare  up  a  bit ;  we  must  quicken 
the  pace;  we  shall  be  awfully  late 
aaitis.' 

By  dint  of  constant  stimulus  wb 
managed  to  put  our  horses  along  at 
someming  liloe  the  required  poe, 
and  were  beginning  to  think  we 
should  not  be  very  late  after  all, 
when,  coming  sharply  round  a 
comer,  Percy's  horse  stumbled  and 
fell,  throwing  his  rider  as  heavily  as 
seven  stone  ten  can  fall,  into  the 
road.  By  pulling  my  mare  on  to 
her  haunches  I  barely  avoided 
riding  over  him.  Tip's  horse  was 
up  directly;  perhaps  it  was  not  his 
first  adventure  of  the  kind ;  but  not 
so  Tip.  He  lay  perfectly  still  an 
his  face  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  I 
thought  we  should  never  hear  our 
coxswain's  sharp  little  voice  again; 
but  he  came  to  directly,  and  then  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  mudi  hurt 
'  Cracked  my  arm,'  he  replied;  'get 
me  to  some  ferm-house,  if  you  can, 
my  lad.'  Though  he  spoke  in  soioe> 
thing  like  his  old  authoritative  tone, 
I  could  see  he  was  faint  with  pain. 
What  was  I  to  do?  It  would  not 
do  to  set  off  with  the  little  man  in 
my  arms  in  search  of  a  hospitable 
farmer,  leaving  the  two  horBes  to 
their  own  devices ;  so  at  last  I  ^ws 
fain  to  lay  Tip  with  his  saddle  under 
him  agamst  the  bank  at  the  road- 
side,  and  set  off  on  my  own  horse  to 
fetch  assistanea  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  a  couple  of  ftnn-laboarerB 
to  help  me,  and  between  us  iw 
brought  both  Percy  and  the  how* 
to  a  comfortable  homestead  in  tne 
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Bfilghboorhood.  In  less  than  an 
hour  we  had  found  a  surgeon ;  the 
arm  waa  set,  the  head  baiiaaged  up, 
and  Tip  declared  himself  to  he '  as 
light  as  nin^^nfie.'  '  This  knocks 
my  steering  on  the  head,  though/ 
he  continued,  in  a  doleful  tone. 

'Gome/  interposed  the  sorgoon, 
'you'll  hkve  the  goodness  to  go  to 
sleep,  sir,  and  don't  talk  about  steer- 
ing till  Pve  steered  ^aa  through 
this  little  businefis;  aad,  Mr.  May- 
nacd,  I'll  thank  you  to  be  off  and 
tell  the  story  to  your  friends  at  Si 
AnthonyV 

It  was  past  eight  when  I  reached 
the  College.  I  went  first  to  Baxter's 
zooms,  and  found  him  just  retuned 
from  dining  with  the  Eight,  and 
lighting  his  lamp  in  prepasatioii  liar 
the  severest  of  grinds. 

Tm  afraid  I'm  disturbing  you,' 
saidL 

'  Oh,  no,  yomng  un,  come  in;  I'm 
just  prepanag  Ua  an  enlightened 
study  of  the  Ntoomacheaii  Ethics  by 
the  help  of  Mr.  Browne's  tnmslap 
tion;  a  regular  Browne  study,  in 
fact,  as  Yere  would  saj ;  but  I'm 
not  in  luoness  yet--coat  to  change, 
slippers,  and  general  derangement 
of  dress  to  come ;  so  sit  down:  take 
the  easy  chair.* 

'Thimks;  I  won't  stay  five  mi^ 
nutes,  but  I've  got  somethmg  to 
tell  you.  I've  heen  out  for  a  rids 
ipith  Percy/ 

'And  got  spilt»  eh?'  said  BazteiL 
'  I  thoi^t  by  your  look  there  was 
something  up.' 

'  No,  not  exactly/  I  replied,  '  but 
Percy  has  come  xaiher  to  grief— 
broken  his  ann.' 

'You  don't  mean  that;  poor  dear 
little  Tip  I    Where  is  he  now  ?' 

'  I've  left  him  in  good  handaat  a 
fiurmes's  three  miles  off  on  the  Ban- 
bury road.  He  didn't  seon  to  care 
much,  excepting  that,  as  he  said^  it's 
all  up  with  his  steering  for  this  year.' 

'  xes^  by  Jove  V  exclaimed  Baxter, 
*  and  I  don't  know  where  the  'Yamity 
will  find  another  cox.  The  men 
who  steexed  the  trial  Eights  are  no 
good;  neither  of  them  knows  even 
how  to  keep  his  lines  taut,  much 
less  stoer  on  ib  broad  wi^r  like  the 
Thames*  I  tell  you  what,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  our  little  Tom  Thumb, 
what's  his  name V 


'Wingfield?'BaidI. 

'Yes,  to  be  sure,  Wiagfield. 
Ever  since  that  little  dueking  he 
got  he's  steered  splendidly.  I'll 
speak  to  Singleton  to«morrow,  and 
get  him  tried  at  any  rate.  Now, 
young  ua,  I  think  I  must  trouble 
you  to  be  off,  for  it's  time  I  tackled 
the  venerable  Stagirite.  You*d 
better  let  Hallett  know  all  about 
poor  Tip.' 

'Yes;  m  go  to  him  at  once/ 

'Ah, do.  Good-night.' 

'Gk)od-ni|^t.' 

Next  day  Wingfield  wba  tried  as 
coxswain,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
others,  who  were  considered  likely 
men ;  and  for  three  or  four  days  it 
was  not  settled  who  should  fill  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
Wingfield,  meantime,  was  fluttering 
between  exultation  at  having  steeied 
the  'Yarsiiy  even  for  a  dagr,  and 
the  fear  leat  he  should  be  rejected 
after  alL  At  last,  a£ter  steering  the 
Eight  over  the  long  course  one  day*, 
he  said  to  me,  'Tell  you  what, 
Maynard,  they  i^ly  oug^t  to  have 
me  after  my  steering  to-day :  don't 
langh ;  I  tell  you  I  know  Tom  Perpy 
oouldat  have  taken  them  better 
What  are  you  grinning  at?  You 
old  dufftw,  you  don't  know  good 
steering  wfa^  you  see  it.  Here's 
Baxter;  Til  just  ask  him.  Now, 
Baxter,  wasn't  my  steering  fiist-rate 
to-day?' 

'Welly  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been/  returned  Baxter,  'for  I've 
just  had  orders  to  tell  you  you're  to 
be  cox.  of  the  Eight.' 

'Kuxrahl  I  toki  you  so,  May- 
nard. I  knew  I  steered  well. 
Hurrah!'  And  off  the  small  man 
went,  in  a  joyous  trot,  that  expressed 
better  than  any  words  the  height  of 
his  glee  and  exultation. 

Having  lived  in  tbe  country  all 
my  life  W.  I  came  to  St  Anthony's, 
and  my  interest  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  race  never  having  gone 
beyond  betting  '  3  to  2  in  tizzies ' 
with  my  chums  at  school,  I  had 
never  yet  had  the  luck  to  witness 
what  the  daily  papers  always  call 
'  the  struggle  for  the  blue  riband  of 
the  Thames*'  Now,  however,  I  felt 
that  to  see  The  Bace  was  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  and  accordingly, 
I  availed  myself  of  a  general  invito?* 
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tion,  giyen  me  long  ago  by  one  of 
my  tmclesj  to  spend  the  week  but 
one  befoxe  Eastiar  at  his  house  at 
Kensington. 

The  Eight  had  been  three  days 
on  the  London  water  when  I  reached 
town,  on  the  Monday  before  the 
race.  Next  day  I  ran  down  to 
Putney  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on,  and  saw  onr  boat  oome 
in,  after  rowing  the  whole  oonrse. 
There  was  a  little  knot  of  men  wait- 
ing to  see  the  crew  step  ashore — 
two  or  three  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. University  men,  water- 
men, and  a  few  others.  It  was 
cnrioos  to  see  tiie  different  ways 
the  men  had  of  getting  oat  of  the 
boat  Stroke  and  Bow  tried,  without 
much  success,  to  look  as  if  a  four- 
mile  row  were  to  them  a  mere  baga- 
telle; 'Three'  and 'Pour,'  on  the 
other  hand,  sat  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  their  heads  sunk  down  to  their 
knees,  as  though  they  never  meant 
to  row  again,  and  then  rose  slowly, 
and  walked  off  with  the  air  of 
martyrs  who  felt  that  they  were 
sacrificing  their  lives  by  inches  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  As  for 
Baxter,  he  hitched  up  his  trousers 
in  a  subdued  way,  and  tumbled  out 
anyhow,  with  two  or  three  pufb 
and  snorts,  and  without  the  least 
regard  for  appearances ;  while  Wing- 
field  displayed  in  every  motion  a 
deep  sense  of  his  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility, as  Ck)xswain  of  the  Oxford 
Eight 

'  Hallo,  young  'un !'  exclaimed 
Baxter,  suddenly,  as  hib  [eye  fell 
upon  me,  *  are  you  there  ?  Come  to 
see  your  friends  perform,  eh?' 

'Yes,' said  I;  'how  do  you  get 
on?* 

'AH  right,  as  &r  as  Fm  con- 
cerned :  Three  and  Four  have  been 
rather  seedy  the  last  day  or  two; 
but  they'll  be  fit  enough  by  Satujv 
day.' 

'And  what  about  Cambridge?' 
I  inquired. 

*  Oh,  they  came  to  town  yester- 
day: you'll  see  them  come  in 
directly;  they're  disgustingly  good 
this  year.  They  say  their  Stroke's 
a  man  of  undying  pluck— so's  our 
man,  for  that  matter ;  hard  as  nails, 
and  the  coolest  oar  out.  It  will  be 
a  ve-ry  tough  race,  you'll  see.' 


'May  I  ask,  sir,  what  your  time 
was  to-day  ?'  said  one  of  &e  gentle- 
men of  the  Press,  addressing  Baxter, 
note-book  in  hand. 

'Fifteen  minutes  twenty  seoonds, 
on  a  slack  tide,'  replied  Baxter, 
promptly,  with  a  scarcely  p6^ 
oeptible  wink  at  me. 

'Indeed,  sir;  thank  you.  And 
what  should  you  consider  to  be  the 
betting  now,  sir?* 

'Three  to  one  on  Oxford.' 

'Indeed,  sir;  thank  you;  mndi 
obUged.    Good>day,  sir.' 

'  We  shall  see  all  that  in  one  of 
the  penny  papers  to-morrow  mom- 
ing,'  said  ^Baxter:  'you  wouldn't 
thmk  he  could  take  all  that  in, 
would  you?  Just  shows  how  much 
those  Jfellows'  information  is  good 
for:  they  get  crammed  up  with 
some  startling  particulars  now  and 
then.' 

Wingfield,  who  had  been  super- 
intending, as  he  thought  himself  in 
duty  bound,  the  removal  of  the 
boat  to  ite  shelter  for  the  night,  now 
joined  us. 

'How  do,  Maynard?  he  said, 
with  a  lively  nod.  'Baxter,  get 
away  and  wash ;  don't  stand  there, 
catening  your  death  of  cold;  III 
toll  Maynard  all  about  everything. 
Now  go  on,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

'All  right,  ToDttmy ;  I'm  off.  By- 
l^,  my  lad,'  to  me;  and  Baxter 
went  off  to  wash,  as  he  was  bid.  It 
was  clear  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  small 
to  the  big  man :  the  former  had  be- 
come—at least  in  his  own  estima- 
tion— ^an  absolute  but  beneficent 
ruler;  the  latter  a  sober-minded 
and  submissive  subject  After  some 
conversation  with  Wingfield,  during 
which  he  offered  me  a  ticket  for  the 
Umpire's  boat,  andj  recommended 
me  to  go  to  Evans's  either  the  night 
before  or  the  night  after  the  race,  on 
account  of  the  splendid  row  there 
was  sure  to  be,  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it  from  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime,  we  parted,  breathing  de- 
vout wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
dark-blue  colours  on  the  coming 
Saturday  morning. 

Friday  evening  found  me,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  at  Evans's, 
under  the  protection  of  Vere,  whom 
I  had  happened  to  meet  a  day  or 
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two  before  at  a  cigar-shop  in  the 
Strand,  buying  what  he.  called 
'  Herba  Nicotiana,  vulgo  appollata 
Tobacco.'  Most  people  know  what 
Evans's  supper-rooms  are  like.  The 
room  being  filled  almost  entirely  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  all 
having  their  thoughts  fixed  on  the 
coming,  race,  the  excitement  soon  ran 
high ;  and  when  a  well-known  singer 
came  forward  and  gave  us  a  spirited 
stave,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
extolling  alternately  the  dark  and 
lig^t  blue,  par^  enthusiasm  reached 
its  highest  pitch.  I  was  greatly 
excited  myself,  and  so  was  Yere ;  I 
sh^  not^  therefore,  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  events  of  <  the 
evening.  My  impression  is,  that  a 
great  deal  of  glass  was  smashed; 
that  several  appeals  were  made  by 
at  least  two  proprietors  (Vere  said 
there  was  only  one);  that  the 
waiters  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it 
altogether;  and  that  my  hat,  when  I 
got  out  into  the  street  after  a  severe 
struggle,  had  assumed  the  contour 
of  the '  shocking  bad '  article  which 
adorns  the  head  of  the  Irish  car- 
man. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  obliged  to 
rise  very  early  next  morning,  as  the 
race  was  to  start  a  little  before 
eleven,  and  I  had  not  far  to  go. 
Vere  had  engaged  a  horse  to  ride 
along  the  towing-path;  so  I  started 
by  myself,  got  on  board  the  steamer 
early,  and  managed  to  secure  a  good 
place  to  view  the  race. 

It  was  a  clear  sunshiny  day,  with 
a  light  breeze  blowing  rather  cool 
from  the  west,  and  the  attendance  of 
spectatorsi  both  on  land  and  water, 
was  enormous.  Not  to  mention  the 
steamers,  of  which  there  were  five 
or  six,  mostly  crammed  almost  to 
sinking  point,  the  river  from  Putney 
bridge  to  Simmons'  boat-house  was 
gay  with  small  craft  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cockney  crews  with  the  live- 
liest uniforms  and  the  worst  pos- 
sible styles  of  rowing,  pale  govern- 
ment clerks  adventuring  their  lives, 
and,  still  worse,  their  unexceptionable 
straw  hats  in  skifGs  of  frail  con- 
struction, young  tradesmen  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  and  shiny  hats  toiling 
in  heavy  tubs  to  the  admiration  of 
their  sweethearts  in  the  stem.  Here 
and  there  the  bright  blue  of  the 
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London  Bowing  Club  or  the  scarlet 
of  Kingston  might  be  seen  in  a 
graceful  outrigged  four,  and  one 
boat,  that  I  particularly  noticed, 
was  rowed  by  four  young  ladles  in 
blue  jackets,  straw  hats,  and  white 
kid  gloves,  who  looked  very  charm- 
ing and  excited  much  admiration. 
The  banks  were  lively  too,  though 
not  so  gay  as  at  some  other  parts 
nearer  tiie  finish;  the  ladies  were 
not  so  numerous  here  or  so  well 
dressed,  but  the  bright  faces  of  the 
crowd,  the  bits  of  colour  here  and 
there  lighting  up  the  dark  masses, 
as  men  in  various  uniforms  moved 
in  and  out  among  the  throng 
with  the  clear  sunlight  brighten- 
ing up  the  whole,  gave  things  a 
cheery,  holiday  look,  that  calmed  to 
some  extent  the  intense  anxiety  I 
was  beginning  to  &el  about  the  issue 
of  the  coming  race.  I  could  hear 
from  time  to  time  the  shouts  on  the 
bank,  as  we  dodged  about  trying  to 
get  into  our  proper  position.  '  Ox- 
ford or  Caonbriage  colours  three- 
pence.'—' Ill  give  5  to  4  on  Oxford ; 
will  any  gentleman  take  5  to  4  ?'— 
'Boat, sir?  Here  you  are,  sir— take 
the  three  on  yer  for  'arf-a-crown.' — 
*  Want  to  see  the  start,  sir  ?— try  my 
little  boat,  sir.' — '  Will  any  gentle- 
man take  5  to  4  ?'  &o. 

The  two  boats  came  out  a  little 
after  the  appointed  time,  looking 
very  stately  and  beautiful,  as  they 
paddled  quietly  to  their  starting- 
rafts,  with  cheers  rising  to  greet 
them  on  all  sides  as  they  moved 
along.  While  the  usual  manoeuvring 
of  the  re&actory  steamers  was  going 
on,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  two 
friends  in  the  Oxford  boat  Baxter 
looked  in  splendid  condition,  but,  as 
time  went  on,  and  the  start  was  still 
delayed,  he  grew  uncomfortable, 
gripping  his  oar  nervously,  hitching 
up  his  trousers,  and  settling  himself 
on  his  thwart  in  a  way  that  showed 
he  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind. 
Wingfield.  on  tbe  other  hand,  sat 
with  his  legs  tucked  in,  and  his 
hands  tightly  grasping  the  rudder- 
lines,  pale,  but  looking  as  though 
his  whole  soul  and  body  were  bent 
up  to  one  object,  and  seeming  quite 
insensible  to  everything  beside.  At 
last  'those  confounded  steamers' 
were  got  into  something  like  order, 
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except  one  dingy  low-lived  monster, 
which  lay  in  shore  some  distuioe 
ahead  of  the  rest,  and  was  utterly 
intractable.  Each  man  in  the  two 
crews  took  a  last  look  round,  settled 
himself  for  the  last  time  on  his 
thwart,  strung  himself  up,  and  came 
forward  ready  for  the  stroke:  the 
starter  gave  the  word  and  both 
boats  sprang  off  together.  The  roar 
that  broke  forth  at  once  from  all 
sides  telegraphed  fiur  up  the  river 
that  the  race  had  begun;  the  crowd 
on  the  bank  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  began  to  move  in 
one  direction;  the  small  oraft  be- 
came genially  excited ;  the  steamezs 
groflmed  and  snorted ;  while,  above 
all,  the  cries  of  'Gambridger  '  Ox- 
ford!' rose  into  the  air,  sometimes 
sharp  and  clear,  sometimeB  blend- 
ing m  one  dull  surging  roar.  And 
so  the  race  swept  on,  the  two  slender 
boats  with  theur  long  gleaming  oars 
forging  on  in  the  midst,  and  holding 
their  course  in  spite  of  heaving 
waters,  insolent  steamers,  and  cock- 
ney wherries.  For  the  first  dozen 
sixokes  they  seemed  almost  dead 
level,  then  Cambridge,  rowing  the 
fEbster  stroke,  began  to  go  slowly 
ahead.  '  Cambridge  I"  Oambridge  1' 
was  the  cry,  answered  by  'Now, 
Oxford  I'  '  Oxford  r  in  atone  of  re- 
monstrance. But  our  stroke  did 
not  quicken,  and  still  the  light-blue 
kept  creeping  to  the  front.  At  the 
Sof^  works  &ey  were  half  a  length 
ahead,  and  as  we  neared  Hammer- 
smith they  had  drawn  dear. 

*ru  give  6  to  4  on  Cambridge,' 
shouted  some  one  near  me. 

'  1*11  take  you,'  replied  a  voice  that 
I  knew  wall.  I  looked  round  and 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  Hallett 
was  standing  within  a  few  yards  of 
me.  We  exchanged  nods,  and  then 
turned  to,  and  ehouted  '  Oxford!' 
vigorously.  Then  I  saw  our  stroke 
turn  his  head  and  take  a  look  after 
his  foe,  and  then  his  broad  ohest 
came  forward  in  quicker  time,  and 
his  oar  flashed  foster  over  the  water ; 
the  boat  seemed  to  start  into  ftesh 
life,  and  inch  by  inch  the  lost 
ground  was  made  up,  and,  amid 
exulting  cries  of  '  Oh!  well  rowed, 
Oxford!'  our  boat  drew  up  level 
once  more. 

'  Will  you  do  that  6  to  4  over 


again,  sir?'  said  Hallett  to  the  ma^ 
near  him. 

'  Not  just  now,  sir,'  retamed  tiie 
other  in  a  rather  surly  ton&  'Now 
Cambridge!'  Cambridge  ansire^ 
the  call  by  another  spurt,  and  begaa 
once  more  to  shoot  luiead  amid  tre- 
mendous cheering.  But  oar  men 
were  not  to  be  denied,  spmrt  answoed 
spurt,  and  each  boat  alternately 
headed  the  other,  while  tl»  roars 
and  yells  and  even  shrieks  tiiat 
rose  from  land  and  water  swelled 
into  a  perfect  storm.  The  boats 
shot  Barnes  bridge  together;  less 
than  a  mile  and  the  race  womd  be 
over.  Which  would  win?  It  was 
a  splendid  fight,  but  the  anxiety 
was  almost  liast  bearing.  At  last 
the  final  effort  came.  The  steamers 
were  by  this  time  a  good  way  in 
the  rear,  but  through  a  glass  I 
oould  see  that  the  dark-blue  was 
once  nHMe  going  to  the  fore;  they 
were  gaining  steadily  every  stroke; 
thsy  must  win. 

'Oxford  wins!'  shouted  HaUett, 
now  close  beside  me,  'Oxford!— 
hurrah !  Halloa!  look  there— wfaafs 
that?  There's  a  barge  coming  right 
across  them-^th^U  be  swamped! 
Why  the  devil  doesnt  Wmgfield 
take  'em  round?  Oh,  d— n  it, 
they'll  lose  the  race!  There  th^ 
go — they  must  be— no,  by  Jove! 
they're  just  in  time— hurrah!  it's 
all  rifidit!  Oh  well  steered,  sir- 
judged  it  beautifrdly— well  steered 
— Oxford  wins!' 

It  had  been  a  verynear  thing, hut 
the  race  was  safe  now,  and  with  oies 
of '  Oxford!' '  Oxford !' rising  louder 
and  louder  from  every  side  the  darik- 
blue  shot  past  the  Bag  at  Mortlake, 
winnere  by  three  lengths. 

'  Oxford  colours  threepence,  Cam- 
bridge colours  one  penny'  were  the 
first  words  Hallett  and  I  heard,  as 
we  stepped  ashore  at  Putney;  and 
didn't  I  wear  my  ooloun  proudly 
all  that  glorious  afiemo(m  I  I  shall 
never  forget  that  race,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  who  saw  it  will 
ever  forget  it  either.  In  Si  An- 
tiiony's  at  least  it  is  '  freshly  re- 
membered;' and  if  you  want  to  stir 
the  soul  of  an  old  rowing  man  of 
St  Anthony's,  ask  him  if  he  re- 
members the  year  whosi  Wingfieki 
steered  and  Buter  rowed  Fiva 
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THE  HEAET  HATH  A  WOELD  OF  ITS  OWN. 

(With  an  iLLrsTRATioN.) 

THOUGH  the  sapphire  skies  be  studded ; 
Though  the  nigiit  be  crowned  with  the  moon ; 
If  the  soul  be  chained  to  Dccembec, 
What  boots  it  to  speak  of  June  ? 
Both  the  month  command  the  summer  ? 
Can  a  word  bring  warmth  at  will  ? — 
Add  heat  to  the  flickering  firelight  ? 
For  my  lady's  heart  is  chill. 

Can  the  songs  that  reposing  Nature 

Softly  repeats  in  her  dreams ; 
The  nightin^le's  lay  in  the  thicket. 

And  the  tmkling  flow  of  the  streams; 
The  manifold  voioe  of  the  ocean, 

When  his  ripples  are  loud  as  his  roar. 
Whilst  with  this  he  washes  the  headlaiid, 

And  with  those  he  kisses  the  share  : 

Oan  the  rest  of  the  sighing  breezes. 

As  they  breathe  their  sweet  last  in  the  bowei% 
Or  lull,  on  the  calm-lying  moorlands, 

The  scented  sleep  of  the  flowers : 
Can  the  spirit  of  b«int3r  tliat  mimns 

The  sprite-like  stars  in  the  seas : 
Can  the  mystical  silence  of  Heaven, 

Or  the  hush  of  the  world,  bring  peace  ? 

Thejmay,  if  the  heart  be  at  quiet ;. 

They  may,  if  the  soul  be  at  rest ; 
If  not,  they  are  lightning  and  thunder. 

And  tempest  and  turmoil  unblest 
Let  these  wage  their  uttermost  riot ; 

So  the  heart  with  its  thou|;hts  be  at  one, 
It  laughs  at  their  Tain-soundmg  fury  ; 

For  the  heart  hath  a  woild  of  its  own. 

Ib  there  peace  in  the  heart  of  my  lady  ? 

Is  there  peace  in  the  words  we  may  trace 
As  we  peer  o'er  the  ivory  shoulder, 

Or  read  off  the  eloquent  face  ? 
Alas !  that  so  radiant  a  beauty 

Should  be  bound  to  so  grave  oonoem ; 
That  the  flush  that  was  meant  for  affeotaoa 

To  the  shadow  of  shame  riwuld  tnnx  1 

Tet  she  reads  not  a  line  of  upbraiding. 

Though  she  hath  misused  her  might; 
And,  where  she  meant  but  to  trifle, 

Hath  crushed,  in  her  own  despite. 
Ab  1  fiurast  of  ladies,  take  comfort, 

Thoi^  the  phrase  be  measured  and  stiaago^ 
fie,  loving  thee  once,  loves  for  ever ; 

Loves  ever,  and  knows  not  changa. 

Yet  cannot  he  love  the  unlovely ; 

And  his  words  must  be  fettc^  and  cold. 
Till  thou  hast  recovered  thy  nature. 

And  (lankly  hast  smiled  as  of  old : 
For  the  outraged  heart  must  shelter, 

And  the  wounded  and  yearning  soul 
Must  hide  even  tropical  jmssion 

'Neath  the  outer  ice  of  the  pole. 

A.  H.  G. 
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THE  mare  which  Mr.  TallK)t  had 
declared  to  be  '  too  slight  for 
Bathurst'  had  carried  that  ^'en tie- 
man  far  away  from  the  brothers  long 
before  the  conversation  which  has 
just  been  recorded  had  come  to 
a  close.  She  had  visibly  flagged^  as 
has  been  narrated^  on  a  piece  of 
marshy,  spongy  turf,  and  then  she 
had  got  herself  together,  and  gal- 
lantly borne  him  over  a  hurdle  and 
away  on  a  slightly  sloping  piece  of 
ground  into  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
Haldon  parkland.  Then  he  had 
palled  up,  quoting  to  himself  the 
line  '  This  is  the  place— stand  still, 
my  steed.  Let  me  review  the  most 
eligible  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
house  without  falling  in  with  those 
fellows  again.  I  don't  want  that 
now.'  This  he  said  to  himself 
breathlessly,  looking  about  him  for  a 
short  cut  back  to  the  house.  Pre- 
sently he  saw  one  that  looked  pro- 
mising—an elm- tree  avenue  in  full 
foliage,  through  which  he  could 
gallop  unobserved  by  any  one  who 
might  be  on  the  high  lands  adjoin- 
ing. '  Oh,  ride  as  though  you  were 
flying !'  He  sang  out  the  refrain  of 
the  brilliant  Irish  ballad  heartily  as 
the  nuure  bounded  into  her  stride, 
and  the  goal  he  sought  was  brought 
nearer  to  him  each  instant.  As  he 
went  along,  conscious  of  looking 
well  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather, 
swinging  easily  and  gracefully  to 
each  movement  of  the  mare*s,  he 
felt  rather  sorry  that  Blanche  was 
not  near  to  see  him ;  and  the  feeling 
was  not  an  extraordinarily  con- 
ceited one  under  the  circumstances, 
for  with  his  Glengarry  bent  down 
low  over  his  brow,  his  handsome  fair 
face  glowing  with  tiie  sun  and  the 
exercise,  and  his  bold  blue  eyes 
brilliant  with  excitement,  he  was  no 
unworthy  object  merely  Irom  the 
artistic  point  of  view. 

A  groom  came  out  as  he  clattered 
hastily  into  the  yard,  and  as  the 
mare  was  led  ofi  with  heaving  sides 


and  seething  flanks,  he  turned  to  ^o 
towards  the  house,  and  met  Blanche. 

*  What  a  mad  rider  you  are. 
Frank!'  she  said,  reproachfully; 
'  why  such  haste  when  the  very  air 
is  languid  ?  How  you  have  heated 
that  poor  horse  !* 

'  I  was  anxious  to  get  back,'  ho 
said.  And  then  Blanche  tried  to 
pass  on  nearer  to  the  horse,  and  ho 
offered  her  his  arm  to  stop  her  pro- 
gress. *  Never  mind  the  mare  now ; 
she  has  been  on  probation  to-day. 
I  have  been  putting  her  through  all 
her  paces,  in  order  to  see  whether 
she  will  suit  you  or  not,  I  have 
decided  that  she  will  suit  you— so 
she  is  yours.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  You  are  really  gorgeous  in  your 
generosity.  Prank— a  sort  of  man 
who  would  order  round  "  more  car- 
riages" with  as  grand  a  grace  as 
the  Irish  magnate  did.  She  must 
not  be  mine,  however,  the  pretty 
darling.  I  should  have  a  slight 
difficulty  in  keeping  "her  in  fur- 
nished lodgings  in  town'.' 

They  had  sauntered  slowly  out  of 
the  yard  while  she  had  been  spr- 
ing; and  now  they  had  reached  a 
bend  in  the  drive  from  whence  two 

gaths— one  leading  direct  to  the 
ouse,  the  other  bearing  away  to  the 
lake— diverged.  She  hall'  inclined  to 
to  the  former  path^  but  he  whis- 
pered— 

'No,  nol  come  down  by  the 
lake.' 

'  I  am  afraid  of  a  sun-stroke,'  she 
said,  putting  her  hand  up  to  Her  bare 
head  as  she  spoke.  'I  rushed  out 
without  a  hat  to  get  a  few  flowers ; 
and  then  I  saw  you,  and  forgot  my 
flowers  in  the  agitation  your 
furious  riding  caused  me.' 

*  There's  a  deptn  of  shade  under 
that  old  ilex  that  will  seeuie  yon 
from  all  fear  of  son-stroke.  Do 
come,  Blanche.' 

He  moved  on  mih  his  left  hand 
clasping  ners  as  it  zested  on  his 
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right  ann,  and  she  was  oonstrained 
to  go  with  him. 

'What  haye  yon  done  with  the 
Talbots?*  she  asked. 

'Oh!  never  mind  the  Talbots/ 
he  replied. 

'  Bnt  I  do  mind  about  them  par- 
ticularly,' and  then— she  could  only 
think  it,  she  dared  not  speak  as  one 
who  knew— she  went  on :  '  I  am 
afraid  things  are  not  going  as  well 
with  Mr.  Talbot  as  his  friends  could 
wish.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  Master  Edgar/ 
he  replied,  carelessly,  'but  he's 
such  a  queer,  ck>8e  fellow,  one  can 
never  make  out  what  he's  after; 
however,  as  our  thinking  about  it 
won't  help  him,  we  had  better  not 
think  about  it,  eh?' 

'  Frank,  you  are  so  funnily  selfish,' 
she  said,  laughing ;  'there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  and  honesty  at  the  bottom 
of  every  selfish  remark  yon  make 
which  causes  me  to  regard  it  more 
leniently  than  I  should  otherwise 
do,  sir ;  still  you  are  selfish,  and  it 
is  a  pity.' 

'  1  will  take  the  rest  of  your  re- 
bukes sitting  down,  if  you  will  allow 
me,'  he  replied,  smiling ;  '  there  is 
a  place  for  you,  here  on  this  mound 
by  the  roots— the  light  falls  on 
your  chignon  in  a  most  marvellous 
numner,  and  your  face  will  be  in 
sbade;  so!  may  I  sit  here?' 

He  seated  himself  close  by  her 
side,  even  as  he  asked  it ;  leant  on 
his  elbow,  and  looked  up  very  lov- 
ingly into  her  &oe.  '  I  wish  jou 
would  let  me  go  and  get  my  hat,' 
she  exclaimed,  turning  her  face 
slightly  away  from  his  bent,  earnest 
gaze. 

'  No,  no,  nol' 

'  There  yon  are !  selfish  again  I  it 
pleases  you  that  I  should  sit  here 
and  scorch  my  brains  because  the 
light  iialls,  as  it  seems  good  to  you 
that  it  should  fall,  on  my  chignon.' 

'  Blanche  I  not  for  that  only.' 

His  tone  was  a  little  more  serious 
than  any  she  had  ever  heard  from 
him  betore.  She  looked  round  at 
him  quickly  and  scrutinisingly,  and 
then  she  said — 

'  For  some  equally  frivolous  reason, 
then,  I  am  sure  1*  Then,  '  Forgive 
me,  Frank,  for  saying  that   I  really 


beg  yonr  pardon,  bnt  yon  are  so 
mnoh  what  a  brother  would  be  to 
me  that  I  cannot  help  talking  to 
yon  as  if  yon  were  my  brother.' 

'  I  don't  seem  to  care  to  see  that 
sentiment  strengthened,'  he  said, 
drily. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  fbr  it  has 
been  strengthening  daily  from  the 
day  I  saw  you  first* 

'  What  did  you  think  of  me  when 
yon  saw  me  first?' 

*  I  almost  forget— no,  I  do  not— I 
liked  yon,  and  felt  as  well  disposed 
towards  you  as  one  does  towards 
the  majority  of  people.  Natural 
affection  does  not  develop  in  an  in- 
stant, you  know.' 

'  I  don*t  care  what  natural  affec- 
tion does,  bnt  the  immortals  love 
each  other  at  first  sight,  and  love  is 
of  them.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall  get  a  sun- 
stroke,' Blanche  said,  hurriedly ;  '  if 
you  would  only  let  me  go  and  get 
my  hat  I  should  like  you  so  much?' 

'Perhaps  yon  would  not  come 
back?' 

'  Yes,  I  would.' 

'Perhaps  yon  would  not  oome 
back  alone?' 

•  Well,  it  may  occur  to  yon  to 
remember  that  Miss  Talbot  may 
find  it  dull  alone  with  mamma.' 

'  Not  abit  of  it;  she  wUl  find  it 
delightful  with  mamma;  at  any 
rate,  I  find  it  delightful  that  she 
should  be  up  there  with  mamma 
while  I  am  here  with  yon.  Gome, 
Blanche,  don't  be  so  restless:  yon 
give  your  society  for  hours  to  Talbot 
or  to  Lai,  and  you  grudge  me  a  few 
minutes.  I  want  to  talk  to  yon 
about ' 

'  Abbut  what?'  she  interrupted, 
laughing.  '  I  can  tell  you,  without 
your  taking  any  trouble:  yon  want 
me  to  speak  to  yon  of  "  Tann- 
bauFcr,"  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
plies from  you ;  you  wish  to  enjoy  the 
sun  in  silence,  and  as  yon  know  that 
I  am  well  contented  to  hear  myself 
speiJc,  you  will  condescend  to  listen 
to  me.'  She  tried  to  rattle  on,  with- 
out giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word ;  but  he  divined  her 
motive,  and  frustrated  it 

'  Quite  the  reverse,'  he  said,  '  As  a 
rule,  you  are  right  in  supposing  that 
while  yon  spoke  I  could  desire  no 
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better  ocoapatioti  than  io  hear  you ; 
bat  on  this  occasion  I  want  to  speak, 
and  you  must  listen/ 

'  How  well  the  house  looks  from 
here,'  she  said. 

'Tes;  the  remark  is  peonliarly 
relevant  to  the  point  I  was  discus- 
sing^ is  it  not  ?'  he  answered,  smiling. 
'  Qnoer  it  is  that  we  should  be  sit- 
ting here  looking  at  the  house  that 
would  have  been  your  own  if  you 
had  not  been  orer-pioud  and  ovee- 
generoos  to  me.' 

•Not  oyer-generoos  to  yon.  I 
knew  nothing  of  yon:  yon  were  a 
name  to  me.  "BathursfsbQy''papa 
used  to  call  yon.'  Then  the  nmem* 
brance  of  the  propontion  that  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  '  Ba- 
thursfa  boy'  by  herself  about  her- 
self  ^ot  aoroBB  h^  mind,  and  aha 
blushed  and  laughed. 

'  The  man  is  very  grateful  for  the 
good  you  gaTO  the  boy/  he  saicL 
softly;  '  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  owed 
myself  to  you,  Blanche.  What  an 
obscure  fellow  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  seen  and  conquered  old 
Mr.  Lyon!' 

'  Porerty,  or,  at  any  rate,  want  of 
wealth  is  not  necesaEirily  ''obscu- 
rity/' '  she  replied. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
he  raiher  doubted  the  truth  of  that 
aphorism. 

'  Ton  woTildhaye  been  an  equidly 
good,  and  perhaps  a  faat  greater, 
man  if  you  had  oeen  left  to  your 
own  deyiceB,  i^rank,  than  you  will 
OTsr  be  now;  you  have  nothing  to 
be  gratefol  to  me  for/ 

'  Giye  me  something  to  be  grate- 
ful  for/  he  said,  winningly;  and  he 
put  his  white,  well-shaped  hand  on 
hers  as  he  spoke.  '  Will  you  give 
me  something  to  be  grateful  for? 
will  you,  Blanche?' 

*  Yes;  I  will  give  you  excellent 
8dvice--do  not  resent  it.  Bemember 
what  I  said  to  you  the  other  day 
when  we  were  all  down  here— recall 
the  spell  I  repeated,  and  the  remark 
I  made  about  it' 

'  Is  that  your  advice  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'  Why  do  vou  offer  it?* 

'  Why,  indeed !'  she  said,  with  an 
wsumption  of  a  careless  air.  'I 
think  I  can  give  you  a  cogent 
reason,  though.  I  should  like  to  see 


you  grow  earnest,  for,  as  I  told  you, 
*'  the  heart  may  not  be  thine"  QntQ 
you  do  so;  aod  it  is  a^atytowt 
over  long  for  it,  for  Tmys  heart 
would  be  well  worth  hamg/ 

'lis  that  your  advice —ihat  I 
should  endeavour  to  gain  Miss  Til- 
bot*s  heart?'  he  asked,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  Frank  Bathurst  he  would 
have  looked  mortified.  Being  him- 
self, he  merely  threw  an  additionally 
imploring  expression  into  his  ^yes— 
an  expression  which  Blanche  steadily 
resisted,  fc»r  reasons  that  have  been 
already  assigned. 

'  Indeed  I  do— if  you  can.' 

He  threw  himself  back  with  an 
air  of  confidence  on  the  subject  that 
was  not  quite  pleasing  to  the  woman 
who  loved  Trixy  Talbof  s  brother. 
'  Frank,  you  are  woefully  oonceitedi 
I  am  afraid/  she  said,  reproachinllT ; 
'and  I  feel  rather  gioilty,  for  I 
know  that  I  have  aided  in  makiog 
you  so.' 

'  No,  not  at  all:  your  consdeDoe 
is  quite  clear  on  tnat  score/  he  re- 
plied, almost  bitterly ;  '  yon  have 
been  kind  to  me ;  but  this  morning 
you  are  determined,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  make  your  manner 
counterbalance  all  that  kindness. 
I  feel  very  much  rebuffed/ 

'  Now  you  make  me  &el  goilly 
of  injustice,  folly,  and  rudeness. 
Why  should  I  rebuff  you?  To  me 
you  are  all  that  the  kindest  brother 
could  be;  let  me  regard  you  as 
such,  Frank;  it  will  be  suoh  a  com- 
fort to  me/ 

•But  it  will  be  no  comfort  to 
me/  he  replied.  '  It  is  all  veiy 
well,  Blanche,  but  platonic  affection 
breaks  down  between  friends,  and 
fraternal  affection  will  not  answer 
between  cousins,  when  I  am  one  and 
you  the  other  party  concerned ;  if  I 
had  never  seen  you,  I  should  have 
fiallen  in  love  with  Trixy  Talbot ;  hut 
I  have  seen  you,  aud  Pm  a  gone 
'coon/ 

She  would  not  take  it  as  a  decla- 
ration ;  she  would  not  allow  him  to 
suppose  that  she  could  for  one  mo- 
ment think  he  intended  it  to  be 
expressive  of  a  desire  to  many  her. 
She  did  not  belong  to  that  order  of 
women  who  look  upon  every  word, 
even  of  avowed  affection,  as  a  step 
towards   the  altar.     80  now  aba 
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began  to  sing  out,  sweetly  and 
blithely,  the  words : 

n^  words  of  oonrUy  flAttaiy,  vuh  Ud  Uka 

morning  deir; 
For  ob  I  love  takes  another  tarn,  the  tender  and 

Llkisg  light  aa  onra  was  nerer  meant  to  lost ; 
It  waa  a  moment's  phantasy,  and  as  soch  it  has 


And  when  she  sang  that,  Frank  very 
wisely  resolved  to  cease  from  further 
tender  treatment  of  bis  subject  that 
day. 

But  be  was  yery  far  from  giving 
np  his  point;  for  all  his  gay,  light 
manner,  for  all  that  habit  of  seem- 
ing never  to  care  for  one  thing  long, 
be  had  great  tenaci^  of  i)urpo8e, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case, 
oletacles  arose  where  least  they  had 
been  expected.  The  hare  that 
doubled  most  frequently  was  the 
one  he  most  cared  to  course;  the 
deer  that  gave  the  hoonds  a  hard 
run  was  the  one  he  loved  to  follow ; 
and  the  woman  '  who  warned  the 
touch  while  winning  the  sense'  was 
the  one  he  wished  to  woo,  and  win, 
and  wed. 

'  Is  she  afraid  of  being  seriously 
regarded  too  soon?'  he  6aid,coax- 
ingly,  when  Blanche  had  quite 
finished  her  little  strain.  'Melo* 
dioua  Mentor  I  tell  me  the  way  to 
be  tender  and  true  according  to 
your  song.' 

'Like  "the  Douglas,"'  she  ex- 
claimed, eagerly  changing  the 
topic.  ' "  Douglas,  Douglas  tender 
and  true!"  Oh!  those  dear  old 
border  ballads.  Why  have  we  no 
bard  to  sing  likewise  in  these  days  ? 
In  place  oi  those  genuine  rhythms 
wc  get  verses  of  society  that  small 
critics  are  good  enough  to  call 
"Praedesque."  Poor,  maligned 
Praedl  why  should  he  be  made  to 
feither  such  folly?' 

'As  what?' 

'  As  the  tinkliug  lines  that  choke 
the  magazines.  We  have  lost  our 
gallantry  — our  good  gallantry,  I 
mean;  the  "idea"  flourishes  still. 
We  have  lost  our  guileless  belief 
in  the  "brave  and  noble,"  and  so 
none  arc  found  to  sing  ii  We  have 
lost  our  genuineness  in  most  things, 
and  specially  in  the  artistic  part  of 
our  nationality,  have  we  not,  Frank  ?* 

'  I  have  not  given  my  mind  to 


the  sul^  vety  seriously,'  he  re- 
plied, demurely;  *  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  lost  our  "go" 
in  poetiy  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
art ;  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
fervid  trash  written  and  published, 
but  a  few  young  lights  are  rising  up 
whose  blaze  is  not  and  clear.' 

'  But  no  one  to  be  compared  with 
Scott,  or  Byron,  or  Shelley— whom 
I  don't  half  understand.' 

/Scott,  whom  you  mention  now 
with  such  wholesome  awe,  was 
named  less  reverently  by  his  com- 
peer in  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
fieviewers  " : — 

*  And  Shakespearab  Mflton.  DiTden.  all  foivot, 
Beslgn  their  haUowed  bays  to  Wolter  ScotL" 

"Time  tries  all,"  you  know.  A  few 
of  those  whom  yon  now  look  upon 
as  producers  of  mere  "tinkfing 
lines  "may  be  found  to  have  good 
metal  in  them  before  tiie  century  is 
old.* 

*  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  all?'  she  8aid,inalow 
voice.  'Sometimes  it  all  seems 
Buch  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  nothing  is  worth  anything,  and 
all  is  emptiness.  Were  the  mighty 
men  of  old  happy,  I  wonder  ?  Homer 
did  not  eqjoy  life  a  bit  more  for  his 
works  living  on  through  all  the  ages. 
Do  you  think  he  was  happy?' 

'  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
he  was  not,'  Frank  answered,  lazily. 
'  The  fellow  who  wrote  the  "  Art  of  ' 
Love  "  (from  experience,  let  us  sup- 
pose), must  have  had  a  jolly  time  of 
it ;  but  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to 
be  learnt  a  few  hundred  years  hence 
by  little  boys  who  object  to  you  can 
hardly  add  to  any  man's  happi- 


*  Frank,'  Blanche  Lyon  said,  sud- 
denly turning  her  head  towards  him 
as  he  lounged  at  her  side,  'you're 
nice,  and  witty,  and  shallow— fright* 
fully  shallow.  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
been  a  man  I  would  have  dono 
something  good  with  my  11£b,  for  I 
have  a  horror  of  hearing  the  little 
things  that  we  say  in  joke  about  tJie 
mighty  things  that  have  been.  I 
lack  veneration  for  many  things,  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  respect  so  many 
things  that  you  treat  facetiously  be- 
cause you  fail  to  understand  them.' 

'  That's  aU  Lionel  Talbot  talk— 
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treated  lusoordingly,'  he  said,  langh- 
in^.  'Lai  is  a  charming  fellow, 
with  an  immense  ftmd  of  fiuth  in 
the  true  and  the  beantifali  and  all 
the  things  that  are  generally  written 
with  capital  initial  letters;  and  you 
have  picked  np  some  of  his  notions. 
"  Done  something  good  with  yonr 
life  if  you  had  heen  a  man,"  would 
you  ?  What  a  hoon  it  is  to  the  rest 
of  us  that  yon  are  only  a  woman,  and 
80  not  that  colossal  bore,  a  shining 
example !  Here's  a  chance  for  your 
ameliorating  the  mental  condition 
of  your  suiSering  fellow-creatures 
still— do  something  good  with  my 
life.  I  am  qnite  i^y  to  place  it  in 
your  hands.* 

'  Were  my  brain  steady  I  might 
think  of  accepting  the  charge, 
Frank,  but  the  sun  has  been  too 
much  for  me.  "  Oh !  ilex  tree — oh ! 
ilex  tree,  how  faithless  are  thy 
branches  I"  They  hare  let  the  rays 
in  upon  me,  so  that,  if  you  would 
not  see  me  grow  red  and  unbe- 
coming, you  will  let  me  go  in  out 
of  the  way  of  them.' 

'It  is  a  mistake  to  say  "man 
never  ts  but  always  to  be  blessed:" 
that  applies  especially  to  women,' 
Frank  said,  impatiently.  *  I  thought 
we  were  very  happy  here,  so  of 
course  you  find  it  too  hot.  Well,  I 
am  your  slave,  Blanche ;  we  will  go 
in,  if  you  like.  I  will  always  do 
what  you  like.' 

He  had  taken  both  her  hands,  and 
was  lifting  her  up  from  her  sitting 
posture  as  he  spoke,  and  she  was 
looking  up  gladly  and  gratefully 
into  his  face— gladly  and  gratefully ! 
and  he  fully  deserved  that  she 
should  shower  such  glances  upon 
him,  for  he  had  been  very  generous 
in  saying  no  more  when  she  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
said  enough.  As  she  fairly  balanced 
herself,  and  stood  steadily  upon  her 
feet,  Lionel  came  over  the  crest  of 
the  bank  that  rose  up  from  the 
water,  and  Blanche  blushed  with  the 
miserable  consciousness  that  beset 
her  of  seeming  other  than  she  was ; 
and  the  two  men  felt  that  the  trip  to 
Algeria,  which  Lionel  had  contem- 
plated, would  be  a  desirable  thing 
after  all. 


CHAPTEEXIX 

'  TEOa  ABT  80  KKABy  A3XD  TBT 
80  VAB.' 

When  Mr.  Talbot  went  back  to 
Haldon,  leaving  Lionel  leaning 
against  a  hurdle,  he  (Edgar)  was« 
as  has  been  told,  in  no  pleasant 
mood.  He  had  suggested  that  his 
brother  should  bear  the  burden  of 
the  bad  news  to  his  sister,  and  his 
brother  had,  in  all  single-minded- 
ness,  pointed  out  to  him  that  to  do 
so  was  his,  the  eldefs,  part  Mr. 
Talbot  was  far  from  feeling  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  case;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  equally  iar 
from  being  capable  of  again  hinting 
his  desires  on  the  subject.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  back  to  the  houre 
just  about  the  time  that  Frank 
Bathurst  and  Blanche  emerged  from 
the  yard,  and  the  glimpse  he  caught 
of  that  pair  lazily  sauntering  away 
towards  the  water  did  not  brighten 
his  temper  or  his  bearing. 

He  found  Beatrix  sitting  by 
the  open  window,  down  on  the 
threshold  of  it,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
position  she  had  occupied  on  the 
previous  night,  when  Frank  Ba- 
tiiurst  had  &oed  her— looking  elo- 
quently all  his  fervent  admiration 
for  her  hair  and  eyes.  She  had  a 
little  work-basket  on  her  la^,  and 
an  open  book  on  a  chair  imme- 
diately by  her  side.  But  she  was 
neither  raiding  nor  working  actively 
— she  was  thinKing,and  her  thoughts 
interfered  with  her  executive  power. 

'  Can  I  speak  to  you  here,  without 
being  liable  to  Mrs.  Lyon  at  any 
moment  ?'  he  asked,  lifting  up  the 
open  book  and  placing  himself  on 
the  chair  by  her  side.  '  If  not, 
come  away  somewhere  else,  Trixy.' 

*  1  can  account  for  Mrs.  Lyon  for 
the  next  hour;  she  has  gone  down 
to  the  village,  to  look  at  a  cottage 
that  is  to  let.' 

'What  on  earth  for?' 

'  Blanche— Miss  Lyon  told  her 
this  morning  that  a  friend  of  hers 
might  possibly  want  a  small  coun- 
try-house eoon;  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  it 
seems,  delights  in  house-hunting. 
So  she  made  inquiries  of  the  ser- 
vants, heard  of  this  cottage,  and  has 
gone  off  to  look  at  it' 
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'  And  can  jon  account  for  the 
others?'  he  s&keA,  carelessly;  but 
he  Tiratched  her  with  furtiTe  keen- 
ness as  she  began  trifling  with  the 
contents  of  her  work-basket,  and 
ansWered — 

'Miss  Lyon  has  gone  ont  to 
gather  flowers— the  others  went  out 
with  yon,  did  they  not?' 

'She  is  gathering  flowers  that 
bloom  unseen  byns,  Qien,  for  I  saw 
her  going  down  to  the  lake  with 
Bathnrst  as  I  came  in.  However, 
that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
yon,  Trixy.  The  truth  is,  things 
haye  gone  yery  badly  with  me,  and 
it  is  time  you  should  know  it,  as 
you  wll  be  a  sufferer.' 

She  looked  up,  startled  and  af- 
fected as  much  by  the  tenderness 
wiUi  which  he  addressed  her,  as  by 
the  tidings  his  words  oonreyed ;  but 
before  she  had  said  anything  he 
went  on  in  a  peeyish  tone— 

'  Don't  go  white  and  red  about  it 
Of  all  things  I  hate  a  scene.  The 
less  said  about  my  business  the 
better,  since  no  amount  of  talking 
can  possibly  set  it  straight  I  haye 
been  unfortunate  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  having  lost  not  only 
my  own  money  but  all  Lionel's  and 
a  good  deal  of  Mark  Sutton's  into 
the  bargain ' 

She  interrupted  him  here  by  hold- 
ing her  &ce  up  to  kiss  him ;  as  he 
bc^t  down  to  her  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'For  mercy's  sake  don't  cry, 
Beatrix,'  he  muttered.  '  I  can  stand 
anything  better  than  women's  tears. 
It  is  hard  on  you— yeiy  hard  on 
you,  I  allow  that,  but  you  shall 
feel  the  change  as  little  as  possible ; 
that  I  swear.' 

'  Oh  I  Edgar,  do  you  believe  that 
I  am  thinking  of  myself?'  she  asked, 
reproachfully. 

'  Of  course  I  do— it  is  only  natural 
and  human  that  you  should  think 
<^  yourself.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
you ;  a  very  bad  thing.  In  a  little 
time,  had  I  been  able  to  hold  on, 
you  would  probably  have  been  in- 
dependent of  me.  Is  that  chance 
over,  Trixy  ?— tell  me  honestly.' 

'  What  chance?*  she  asked,  crim- 
eoning  painfully. 

'We  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  it  is  feeble  of  you  to  attempt 


to  evade  my  natural  anxiety  about 
you  out  of  false  delicacy.  How  do 
you  stand  with  Bathurst  V 

'  Edgar  I  how  can  you  ask  me? 
If  I  stood  in  any  other  relation  to 
him  than  is  apparent  to  all  the  world 
should  I  not  have  told  you?  or 
rather,  would  he  not  have  told  you 

BO?' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that— about 
him,  at  least,'  Edgar  Talbot  said, 
shaking  his  head.  '  Now,  look  here, 
Trixy— you  like  him ;  of  that  I  am 
sure.  I  shall  more  bitterly  regret 
my  loss  of  fortune  on  your  account 
than  I  do  already  if  it  were  the 
means  of  separating  you  from  him. 
I  have  been  very  plain-spoken  with 
you—  far  more  so  than  1  should  have 
been  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  even  at 
some  cost  of  fine  feeling  to  you,  I 
am  bound  to  make  you  all  the  re- 
paration I  can  mak&  Be  equally 
candid  with  me.  Would  it  not  be 
agreeable  to  your  wishes  to  live 
down  here  for  a  time  with  the 
Lyons,  rather  than  to  return  to  a 
less  comfortable  home  in  London 
than  you  have  known  hitherto?' 

'To  live  down  here! — no,  no,  no  I' 

'  Not  here  at  Haldon,  but  in  tiie 
village.  I  am  the  one  Miss  Lyon 
had  in  her  mind  when  she  spoke  of 
some  friend  of  hers  x)0S8ibjy  soon 
requiring  country  quarters.' 

'  How  did  she  know  ?' 

'  Because  I  told  her  last  night' 

'How  you  all  rely  on  her  judg- 
ment,' Trixy  cried  out,  bitterly.  '  I 
thought  till  now  that  it  was  only 
Lionel  and  Mr.  Bathurst  who  turned 
to  her  on  all  occasions,  as  if  she 
were  the  best  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  they  could  possibly 
have.  Now  I  find  you  give  her 
your  confidence  before  you  give  it 
tome.' 

'  Circumstances  compelled  me  to 
^ve  her  my  confidence.  I  want 
her  mother  to  continue  with  you 
still,'  he  answered,  evasively.  '  And 
now  tell  me — what  objection  have 
you  to  remaining  down  in  this 
neighbourhood,  provided  a  suitable 
house  can  be  found?  Victoria  Street 
must  go— I  tell  you  that  fairly ;  and 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  or  to  mine  to  take  you  into 
an  inferior  metropolitan  locality; 
besides,  it  will  be  cheaper  here.' 
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*"  '  Why  not  some  other  iiaifi^hoci> 
hood?*  she  nigecL 

'And  why  some  other  neigh- 
bourhood?' he  replied.  'It  will 
save  time,  trouble,  and  mon^  if  I 
oan  establiBh  yon  here  with  the 
Lyons;  ehonld  any  change  arise  it 
will  be  easy  to  take  yon  away/ 

'  What  change  are  you  contem- 
plating?' 

'  Well,  to  put  it  broadly,  and  in 
snch  a  way  that  we  may  both  ftilly 
understand  the  other — shonld  Be^- 
thurst  marry  Blanche  Lyon,  I  can 
quite  feel  with  yon  that  the  village 
would  be  no  fitting  residence  for 
you;  but  we  do  not  know  that  thia 
is  likely  to  be ;  and  therefore,  unless 
the  plan  is  poeitively  painful  to 
you,  I  shall  ask  you  for  my  sake  to 
agree  to  it/ 

'  I  submit  entirely  to  your  judg- 
ment/  she  said,  coldly.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  her  broker  was  betray* 
ing  a  callousness  as  to  her  fieliogs 
in  the  matter  which  lessened  lua 
daims  on  her  aflfiBCtion,  howeyer  it 
might  be  about  her  obedienca  He 
was  eyidently  determined  to  play  her 
—his  last  cfurd,  however  muoh  she 
might  sufTer  in  the  publicity  of  such 
staking,  and  however  keenly  she 
might  be  wounded  if  he  lost  Plainly 
as  he  had  spoken  to  her,  she  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  herself  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness  to  him 
in  letum.  He  had  assumed  that 
she  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Bathurst, 
and  she  had  notdenied  the  assump- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
not  acquiesced  in  it  even  when  he 
had  aaid  that  he  'could  quite  feel 
with  her  that  the  village  would  be 
no  fitting  residence  for  her  in  the 
eventofBathurst'smarrying  Blanche 
Lyon.' 

Inconsistent  as  it  may  appear, 
after  the  cool  manner  of  her  sub- 
mission having  been  commented 
upon,  Beatrix  Talbot  was  conscious 
of  being  glad  that  she  was  not  to 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  society 
of  the  man  she  loved.  The  inocm* 
sistency  is  admitted,  and  the  artistic 
propriety  of  it  defended,  for  in  real 
life  the  great  majority  are  consistent 
odIj  in  incouBistency  of  feeling,  if 
not  of  action.  Some  subtle  adjust* 
ment  of  her  sentiments  regarding 
IThoik  Bathurst  made  her  |^  that 


ahe  was  not  to  be  taken  away  firam 
his  atmoapheve  altogatiber;  at  the 
same  time,  she  was  sony  that  any 
other  than  himself  should  have  pn>- 
posed  her  remaining  in  it  More- 
over, she  was  partially  lejojoed  and 
partially  grieved,  in  some  intricate 
way,  that  this  sooial  oonvukionwai 
coming  about  Matters  resettle 
themselves  difSsrently  after  such 
throes  and  dissolvinga  of  farmer 
habits ;  and  she  argued,  after  the 
manner  of  women,  that  the  wnrst 
which  certainly  might  ensue  woald 
be  better  than  this  unquiet  in  whieh 
her  heart  now  dwelt  80  she 
thought,  comforting  henelf  for  a 
few  moments  ailer  her  last  speech 
to  her  brother,  and  then  she  be- 
gan to  stab  herself  again  1^  pictaring 
what  ahe  should  do,  and  how  she 
should  feel  if,  after  Ae  was  safely 
settled  in  the  cottage  with  the  Lyona, 
Mr.  Bathurst  came  and  teok  one  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof  away,  leav- 
ing her  (Trixy)  tosolaoe  Mrs.  I^oa'a 
declining  years.  It  was  not  a  pkaa- 
ing  picture,  but  it  did  not  last 
longer,  fortunately,  than  such  pain* 
ful  mental  paintings  are  wont  to  da 
A  sweeter  subject,  in  more  gloviog 
hues,  spread  itself  over  the  canvas 
of  hermind  presently^aariieilMNight 
of  the  night  before,  Mid  how  he  had 
looked  at  her  when  he  haddeolaied 
himself  to  'be  i^ympathetic,  what- 
ever Blanche  might  say  to  tiieeon* 
trary.' 

'Edgar,  I  will  live  wherew  yoa 
wish  me  to  live,  and  be  as  happy  as 
possiUe,'  she  aaid,  suddenly,  in 
quite  a  different  tone  to  the  oaein 
which  she  had  previoiiBly  agreed  to 
his  desire.  Then  he  got  iq[>  and 
went  away,  thinking  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  nave  lo(A»d  so 
absurdly  hopeful  all  in  a  momeat 
if  she  hod  not  some  reasonable  feoa- 
dation  for  believing  that  Batfaust 
was  in  earnest  about  her. 

'  If  Blandie  Lyon  should  elect  to 
go  away,'  he  said  to  himseli^  *  Tory 
would  cany  the  day:  he  cant  re- 
sent the  "present"  soft  infloenaa' 
Then  he  despised  Mr.  Batiiurstveiy 
heartily  for  that  power  of  loving  all 
that  was  lovely,  which  was  so  em- 
nently  oharacteristio  of  him,  w 
at  the  same  time  made  uphiaiund 
toad<q9t  all  the  meana  be  koBW»  n 
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QEdsr  to  coin|MB  th6  ctesirablo  end 
of  geitiog  Ennk  Bathmsfc  for  a 
bcothei^in-lair. 

Meanwhile,  the  trio  who  mare  left 
a  diort  time  sinoe  cb  the  slofiiiig 
hank,  lookiiig  at  each  other,  and 
eaeh  wiehiDg  that  the  other  vas 
not  there  to  he  looked  at,  had  met 
and  Bi>oken  as  civility  dictated,  and 
had  withal  done  these  things  with  a 
degree  of  emharrBflsment  that  gave 
a  &l8e  appeamnce  to  what  was 
really  an  innocent  aitnation.  It  may 
fidrly  he  qnestioned  whether  any* 
body  ever  came  ahmptly  npon  a 
pair  of  human  beings  widioat  the 
sorpriBed  and  the  sorpEBer  lo(^dng 
as  if  something  untoward  had  oo- 
cnrred.  In  reality,  Blanche  Lyon 
was  very  glad  to  see  Lionel;  his 
presence  relieved  her  from  the  ne« 
oessity  of  continuing  that  flow  of 
words  without  meaning,  which  she 
had  let  loose  in  order  to  save  Frank 
fimn  gdDg  too  fax  and  putting  an 
end  to  thenr  cordial  relations  as  at 
present  existing.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  greater  bore  to  the  woman  who 
does  not  want  to  marry  him,  than 
that  a  man  she  likes  should  pemist 
in  hovering  perilously  near  the 
blink  of  that  precipioe->a  proposal. 
His  attentions,  his  devotion,  his 
warm  regard,  are  all  such  pleasant 
things  thftt  she  cannot  help  wishing 
to  Ireep  tibtem  on  as  they  are.  But 
the  serious  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart  is  quite  another  matter,  one 
that  inteosifieB  the  poetry  of  the 
proceedkig  only  to  kill  it  the  more 
effectually.  For  I  hold  it  true  that 
as  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
think  other  than  wannly  and  kindly 
of  a  man  who  has  let  her  know  that 
he  loves  her,  go  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  think  other  than  harshly 
of  a  woman  who  has  suffered  him 
to  drift  into  the  declaration  when 
she  can  make  him  no  fitting  return. 
In  the  court  of  love  there  is  no  ap* 
peal  against  love  turned  to  hate, 
wounded  vanity,  and  the  sense  of 
having  been  luied  into  a  false  posi- 
tioiL  Blanche  Lyon  recognised 
these  truths,  and  so,  as  she  did  eare 
very  much  for  Frank  Bathurst's 
liking  and  regard,  she  was  glad  that, 
though  he  bad  very  distinctly  given 
her  to  understand  that  he  loved  her, 
he  had  not  uut  her  in  ^e  place  of 


ettber  having  to  reject  or  accept  his 
love  as  a  thing  which  must  last  her 
ail-sufficiently  throogh  tima 

Still,  though  she  was  glad  the 
interruption  had  come,  she  wished 
it  had  come  in  another  ftnrm  than  in 
the  peiBon  of  Lionel  Talbot.  She 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  man  who  sighs  for 
that  which  ought  not  in  honour  to 
be  his ;  he  had  not  at  all  the  order 
of  mind  which  covets  his  neigh- 
bour's possessions.  For  some  men's 
minds,  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
soupfon  of  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  their  endeavours  to  create 
interest  in  the  breasts  of  the  women 
who  most  interest  them,  has  a  fatal 
faecinatioD.  For  Lionel  Talbot 
Blanche  LyonfiBaied  it  would  have 
none.  He  was  not  one  to  sigh  to 
prove  himself  a  stronger  man  than 
the  one  already  in  occupation  of 
that  citadel  which,  according  to  his 
creed,  could  only  be  furly  rendered 
up  once— a  woman's  heart  He 
would  be  incapable  of  running  a 
race  for  any  fitvour  with  any  man, 
more  espedaliy  with  his  old  firiend, 
Blandie  thought,  sadly,  even  as  she 
talked  brightly  to  boUi  the  men  as 
th^y  walked  one  on  either  side  of 
her  up  to  the  house. 

Without  being  deceitful  or  despe- 
rately wicked,  Blanche's  heart  was 
made  of  the  matexial  that  never 
Buffers  its  owner  to  say  die  while  a 
possibility  of  living  exists.  Even 
when  she  was  miserable  she  would 
seem  to  be  happy,  partly  out  ot 
pride  for  herselt;  and  partly  out  ot 
good  feeling  for  others.  '  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  pitied  fcnrbemg  depressed, 
or  to  depress  others  by  looking 
downhearted,'  was  the  reason  she 
had  once  given  when  rebuked  for  an 
exteraal  air  of  joyousnees  that  did 
not  accord  with  what  her  mamma 
declared  she  ought  to  be  feeling  on 
some  melancholy  subject  So  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  Qt 
this  considerate  creed,  she  seemed 
to  be  very  much  at  ease,  very  gay 
and  full  of  vivacity,  whtax  she  was 
in  reality  restless,  nervonsy  and  un- 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  dis- 
quiet was  that,  alter  this,  her  rehir 
tions  with  Frank  would  of  necessity 
be  alteied.    She  thought  that  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
as  he  had  been  before  mth  her. 
Though  he  had  saved  himself  from 
actually  askmg  her  suoh  a  direct 
question  as  would  have  involved  her 
giving  him  a  direct  answer,  he  had 
suffered  such  a  tone  to  creep  into 
the  conversation  as  could  have  left 
no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
either  as  to  the  other  having  per- 
fectly understood  the  positioQ.  And 
she  was  sorry  for  this,  more  sorry 
than  she  would  have  been  had 
she  more  clearly  fathomed  Frank 
Bathurst's  mind  and  feelings.  It 
was  not  in  him  to  give  serious 
thought  to  what  was  over  or  to  what 
was  inevitable ;  it  was  not  in  him  to 
regret  anything  for  long,  or  to  be- 
moan hiinself  for  having  wandered 
into  any  sort  of  error,  provided  he 
could  get  out  of  it  gracefally.  On 
this  occasion  he  told  himself,  with 
some  truth,  that  he  had  got  out  of 
it  gracefully.  The  sweet  things  he 
had  said  to  Blanche  would  never  be 
regretted  by  him;  he  was  far  too 
gallant  to  repent  him  of  the  utter^ 
ance  of  tender  words  to  a  woman. 

Moreover,  as  he  walked  on  by  her 
side,  looking  down  upon  her  bare 
head  as  she  moved  it  in  its  un* 
covered  glory  from  side  to  side, 
alternately  addressing  Lionel  and 
himself,  as  she  did  tMs,  and  he  was 
struck  afresh  by  the  'beauty  of  her 
rounded  cheek  and  clearly  cut  pro* 
file,  he  felt  &r  from  sure  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  after  all.  Blanche 
was  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  exact 
a  considerable  amount  of  wooing 
before  she  would  show  herself  ready 
to  be  won ;  she  would  never  make 
a  mistake  and  show  that  she  ex- 
pected something  serious  when  there 
was  nothing  serious  coming;  she 
would  use  her  womanly  prerogative 
to  the  fall ;  freely  as  she  might  flirt, 
she  would  not  go  out  meekly  half- 
way to  meet  an  offer  of  marriage. 
All  these  things  he  told  himself, 
recovering  his  spirits  most  perfectly 
during  the  telling,  waxing  more 
charming  and  satisifactory  to  him- 
self and  his  companions  as  he  be- 
came more  charmed  and  satisfied 
each  instant  with  the  view  of  the 
case  which  he  was  offering  for  his 
own  inspection.  He  banished  all 
memory  of  the  advice  Blanche  had 


given  him,  the  advice  that  he  dicmli 
gain  Miss  Talbot's  heart  if  he  could. 
At  least  he  only  remembered  it  as 
a  superfluous  sort  of  thing,  re- 
minding himself  as  he  did  so  thai 
signs  were  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  the  '  endeavour'  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  sisoe  Tzixy's 
heart  was  already  maaifestly  wdl- 
disposed  towards  him.  Trizy  Tal- 
bot had  it  not  in  her  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  an  intruder's  su»- 
pidon  of  lus  intrusion  on  a  secluded 
scene  being  an  untoward  event,  in 
the  way  Blanche  was  doing  it  now. 
He  could  but  admire  her,  and  her 
perfect  acting  of  a  part  for  which 
she  would  never  have  been  cast  if 
the  choice  had  been  given  her. 

One  grand  condition  of  woman's 
success  was  always  hers ;  she  dressed 
with  a  perfect  taste  that  always 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  aeonrity  and 
ease.  She  never  pennitted  herself 
to  be  liable  to  the  weakenhig  influ- 
ence of  the  knowledge  that  her 
effort  was  marred  by  an  ungracefol 
line  or  an  unbecoming  colour.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  for  a  womaB 
to  be  anything  but  awkward  in  a 
costume  that  violates  the  httrmony 
of  either  proportimi  or  hue.  Blanche 
never  did  herself  so  muck  injustice 
as  to  let  herself  be  put  at  such  a 
disadvantage. 

So  now  she  moved  along  secure 
in  the  primary  condition  of  ease- 
she  knew  that  from  every  point  of 
view  she  looked  well.  Her  luxuriant 
rippling  hair  was  banded  with  fillets 
of  the  palest  clearest  mauve  ribbon ; 
her  transparent  floating  dress  was 
of  the  same  colour ;  her  waist  was 
well  defined  by  a  satin  bond,  and 
the  lace  round  her  throat  and  wztste 
was  narrow,  neat,  and  stiaigbt 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rigidly 
tidy.  As  she  walked  she  raised  bar 
dress  a  little  in  front,  and  then  com- 


wero  seen  a  pair  of  small,  highly- 
arched  feet  cased  in  blad[-ribbed 
silk  shoes.  Both  these  men  who 
looked  upon  her  were  artists,  and 
though  one  preferred  painting  wild 
waves  to  women,  it  was  hard  to  my 
whose  taste  she  most  thoroughly 
satisfied. 

*  Did  you  ride  far,  Frank?'  Lionel 
askedt  as  they  got  themselves  in 
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line  and  tnmed  towards  the  house. 
Then  ho  remembered  that  his  qaes- 
tion  might  seem  to  them  to  savotir 
of  a  desire  to  know  how  long  they 
had  been  together,  and  he  was  has* 
tening  to  add, '  I  mean  how  did  she 
carry  yon?'  when  Blanche  calmly 
answered — 

'He  could  not  have  ridden  iar, 
for  he  has  been  back  with  me  along 
time.  I  went  out  to  the  stable-yard 
to  meet  him,  and  then  was  gracious 
enough  to  come  on  here,  risking  a 
sun-stroke  without  my  hat;  you 
neyer  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
me,  Frank.' 

She  said  this  by  way  of  preying 
to  Lionel  that  there  really  was  no- 
thing behind  this  outward  show 
which  had  eyidently  rather  discom- 
posed him  when  he  came  upon 
them  by  the  kke.  He  will  unaer- 
atand  that  if  there  were  anything 
particular  to  me  in  Frank's  having 
come  back  to  me  soon,  that  I  should 
not  haye  mentioned,  she  thought, 
and  simultaneously  Lionel  was 
thinking.  She  is  honest,  at  least; 
ahe  wishes  me  to  at  once  «uider- 
staoid  the  tenos  they  stand  on  with 
each  other. 

'I  rode  far  enough  to  find  the 
mare  per£dct^  worthy  even  of  the 
one  for  whom  I  design  her.' 

'  What  a  conyentional  expression, 
Frank;  I  hope  the  one  for  whom 
you  desic^  her  will  giye  more  of 
her  attention  to  the  gin  than  to  the 
iififty^ii^y  of  the  giving  unless  you 
strike  out  some  more  original  form 
of  words.' 

'  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that' 

'  Of  what?  How  vague  you  are ; 
well,  never  mind  your  meaning 
now;  I  want  to  say  something  to 
Mr.  Talbot  while  I  remember  it; 
how  very  fow  people  speak  closely 
—say  just  what  they  mean,  and  no 
more.' 

'Edgar  does,  I  think,'  Lionel  ro- 
plied. 

'  res,  Edgar,  Mr.  Talbot,  does  in- 
deed; he  says  out  his  nieaning  a 
little  more  plainly  than  is  well  at 
all  times;  Frank  never  does,  of 
course  not;  he  flattens,  don't  you, 
Frank?'  she  questioned,  lauglungly. 

'  You  say  so.' 

'And  yours  is  not  close  to  your 
meaning  conversation,  Mr.  Talbot,' 


she  continued;  ' if s  suggestive  talk 
—the  best  of  all.' 

'  Now  that  you  come  to  critically 
analyse  the  nature  of  my  conversa- 
tion, I  remember  that  I  say  very 
little/  Lionel  replied. 

'Shows  what  an  attentive  hstener 
you  have  in  Miss  Lyon  that  that 
little  has  made  such  an  impression 
on  her,'  Frank  Bathurst  put  in, 
good-humouredly.  There  was  an 
utter  lack  of  jealousy,  and  of  all 
the  littlenesses  that  proceed  irom 
jealousy,  about  this  man  that  was 
infinitely  taking. 

'I  like  suggestive  talk  and  sug- 
gestive verse,'  Blanche  went  on, 
stoutly  disregarding  Frank's  impli- 
cation ;  '  that  is  why  I  like  "  The 
Wanderer,"  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
books.' 

'All  the  rest  of  whose  books? 
"The  Wanderer's?"  I  don't  know 
him.' 

*  No,  Owen  Meredith's.' 

Frank  laughed,  and  afifected  to 
shiver. 

'Save  me  from  suggestions  of 
early  loves  with  primrose  fitces  who 
suddenly  start  up  from  graves  under 
Oypress  trees  to  disturb  a  man's 
peace  of  mind  when  he  is  enjoying 
*'  Trovatore"  in  Paris;  you  have  a 
ghoulish  taste  if  you  incline  to  him 
— I  am  not  with  you  there.' 

'  Are  you  not  with  me  in  my  ad- 
miration—no, not  my  admiration-^ 
my  love  for  that  poem,  Mr.  Talbot? 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  I  don't  think  I  either  love  or  ad- 
mire the  mixture  of  the  very  com- 
monplace and  the  impossible.' 

'  But  then  nothing  commonplace 
has  a  place  in  that  poem;  it's  all 
love,  and  luxury,  and  light. 

Lionel  laughed. 

'  The  love  of  Paris,  and  the  light 
of  gas,  and  the  luxury  an  uphol- 
sterer's apprentice  can  catalogue; 
no,no,  it*s  garish;  you  will  feel  it 
to  be  80  if  you  compare  it  with  the 
supernatural  element  that  comes 
out  so  gravely  in  "  Faust,"  for  in- 
stance ;  there  is  a  noble  suggestive- 
ness  about  that  which  all  who  run 
cannot  read,  unfortunately.' 

'  Say  fortunately,  rather.  "  Faust " 
is  not  for  the  masses,'  Blanche  said, 
letting  her  head  go  up  haughtily. 

'  Pardon  me,  it  is  for  all  humanity ; 
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it  is  like  one  of  tbe  great  Bible 
stories  to  me— a  thing  to  be  lead 
hmnbly  and  solemnlj/ 

'Eancy  leading  anything  that  a 
man  wrote  who  was  addioted  to 
heartiending  flirtatianB  between  high 
rows  of  well-ooyered  pea-sticks, 
witiii  plump  German  maidens,  hmn- 
bly and  solemnly!'  Frank  said, 
scofllngly. 

'He  was  essentially  homan/ 
Blanche  said,  ajpologetically;  'for 
all  his  great  gemus  one  oan  get  near 
to  him  after  reading  that  wcmderful 
biography— he  was  so  very  human.' 

'  He  was  essentially  selfish,'  Frank 
put  in,  warmly,  'and  rather  mean 
about  it,  I  can't  help  thinking,  after 
reading  that  wonderful  biography 
which  has  turned  your  brain  a 
little,  Blanche:  whenever  distracted 
maidens  or  prudent  parents  sought 
to  bring  him  to  book,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  soared  up 
to  Parnassus,  and  roosted  there 
until  the  storm  blew  over.' 

'His  shortcomings  ought  to  be 
glossed  over,  ought  they  not,  Mr. 
Talbot?'  Blanche  asked. 

' I  think  not,'  he  replied ;  'surely 
not  "glossed  over ;"  you  do  not  mean 
that;  but  larded  as  evidences  of 
how  the  mighty  may  fall,  and  as 
special  reasons  for  lesser  ones  to 
continually  pray  against  being  led 
into  temptation.' 

'  After  all,  genial  fdliesarereadily 
forgiven,'  Frcoik  said,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  feelings  about  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

'  Yes,  by  those  who  do  not  suffer 
from  them,'  Blanche  said,  hoping 
that  the  amendment  would  find 
iiftvour  in  Lionel's  eyes. 

'And  even  by  those  whodosuff^ 
from  them;  they  blamed  not  the 
bard,  though  he  did  them  most 
frightfully  amiss,'  Frank  put  in, 
afbbly ; '  he  was  his  own  ideal  man, 
and  he  makes  tiie  ideal  woman  wail 
for  him  in  her  dying  agony— those 
last  words !  it  was  worth  being  bom 
to  have  heard  them.' 
«^'La8t  words!  how  grand  some 
such  utterances  have  been!  "More 
light."  The  sentence  is  a  poem  in 
itself.' 

'The  craving  for  fuller  intellee- 
tual  satisfiMtion,  for  clearer  mental 
vision^  appeals  to  you,'  Lionel  said 


to  Blanche.  'Do  yoa  leiiMDilKi 
sonse  that  are  equally  striking  i&  & 
simpler  way  ? — ^the  last  w<»dfl  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  who  nid  in  his 
dying  hour  to  hisaon-in-bw/'Be 
good,  my  dear!"  I  like  iton  better 
than  any  o^eis  I  have  ever  heard; 
they  are  in  themselves  a  full,  perfect, 
and  sofBdent  rule  of  lili^it*!  all 
summed  up  in  those  firar  stmple 
words.' 

'After  all,  it  is  easy  esumf^l 
Frank  said,  in  his  softest  tones,  and 
with  his  suavest  smile;  'it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  temptations  to  go 
astray  are  extraordinary.  I  very 
rarely  leave  undone  what  I  ongfatfo 
do,  and  I  d<m't  think  I  sigh  to  do 
what  I  ought  not,  and  I  am  aol 
exceptional/ 

'  You  are  exeeptionally  ^roll  aaftv- 
fied  with  your  own  saceess  in  domg 
right,'  Blanche  replied, '  and  that  is 
a  &ult  to  start  with.' 

'Never  mind,  I  mean  vM^^Yax^ 
answered ;  'we  all  mean  weU,  espe- 
cially your  mamma,  Blanche.' 

Blanche  smiled  and  ftowned. 

'I  wish  we  all  meairt  as  wdl  as 
mamma,'  she  SKid,  soborly;  'm 
should  not,  in  that  oase,  mystlQreBe 
another  painftilly  te  long — ^'^ 

'Are  we  any  of  us  mystiiSfiiH? 
each  other  painiiilly  now,  anj  I 
aek?'Mr.  BalJiutBtinterruptei  'I 
think  that  at  least  I  am  free  of  Ibait 
ehfifge.  I  am  open  as  the  di^;  no 
one  could  long  be  in  doubt  as  to  my 
intentions  about  anything/ 

'  You  are  advancing  your  diai 
to  the  sin  of  conceit  every  momenti 
is  he  not,  Mr.  Talbot?  Nowl^ 
name  anoth^  of  your  ftults  for 
your  penitential  consideration— yo& 
are  lazy,  otherwise  the  second  snb- 
jeotfrom  "TannfaauBer"  woold  be 
finished  by  this * 

'Which  I  deny.  lamaetingoa 
the  advice  of  the  diamterested  sit- 
critics,  who  so  strenuously  rsoom- 
mended  me  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time. 
By  Jove!  if  the  law  of  oompensstioB 
works  at  all,  what  wsnn  quarten 
will  be  awarded  by-and-by  to  flOOB 
of  those  fellows  who  have  most  per^ 
sifltently  thrown  eold  water  on 
aspiring  art  and  litsraturei' 

'  We  shall  be  better  for  it  iatha 
future,'  Lionel  said,  including  laxnr 
self,  by  the  speech  in  theeas^ti0& 
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Vfbidh  Fiank  implied  that  he  had 
leoeived  at  ciitical  hands. 

'You  need  not/  Blanche  said, 
quickly  and  unadyifiedly. 

He  looked  gratefully  at  her;  bat 
at  the  same  time  he  gaye  her  back 
her  flattery  by  saying— 

*  If  yoa  oonld  make  me  believe 
that,  Miss  Lyon,  you  would  rob  me 
of  the  aim  that  is  best  worth  Uying 
for-— the  desiro  and  the  hope  of  ad- 
Tandag.  1  shall  have  liTod  my  life, 
and  lived  it  to  miserable  purpose, 
when  I  shall  sit  down  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done  1' 

'  You  vrill  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  done,  if,  two  years  hence, 
you  can  get  ten  thousand  pounds 
lor  one  picture,  for  the  central  figure 
of  whidi  your  vritia  has  sat  for  a 
model,'  ITraok  said,  going  round 
and  leaning  his  arm  on  his  ficiend's 
abonlder, 

'  That  is  your  low  view  of  it  Mr. 
Talbot  will  want  more,  and  will  get 
more  than  you  can  realize  or  ima- 
gine.* 

'  You  are  a  nice  sybil  when  you 
peer  into  the  future  for  him.  J^Yom 
my  low  and  sordid  point  of  yiew 
ten  tbousand  pounds  is  not  so  des- 
picable, and  I  can  perfectly  realize 
its  delights.' 

'  MercoDary-minded  man!  You 
to  set  up  a  claim  for  being  an  soar 
tbetio  artist,  and  not  to  hope  for 
something  iar  above  gold  for  your 
tneodV 

'  The  smiles  and  approbati<»i  of 
MiflBlyonr 

*  Be  has  them  ahieady/  Blanche 
said,  coldly. 

*  **  Aod  voman's  smile  Ibr  ever  hath 
A  spell  to  make  amUtion  sleeps** 

somebody  has  said*  Avoid  the 
danger,  Lai  I' 

'  No  woman's  smile  will  make  his 
ambition  sleep,'  Blanche  answered, 
interlaciiig  her  fiogeis,  and  putting 
them  up  before  her  eyes  to  make  a 
more  complete  screen  from  the  sun, 
as  th^y  came  out  on  to  the  open 
lawn  close  to  the  house,  'because 
any  woman  whose  smile  he  oould 
care  for  would  wake  his  ambition 
even  more  if  possible;  woulditnot 
be  BO,  Mr.  Talbot?' 

'  If  she  cared  to  do  so,'  he  replied. 
'  But  I  think  some  mistake  was  made 


in  the  incantation  yesterday.  The 
spell  you  tried  to  throw  oyer  Frank 
has  fallen  on  me  instead.' 

'What  portion  of  it?'  she  asked, 
with  a  glowing  face. 

'No  wonan'a  love  duOl  U^  on  ttee, 
No  womaa'a  heart  be  thine.' 

She  trembled  in  erery  nerve  as 
he  spoke,  and  had  ehe  hem  alone 
with  him  she  would  have  spoken 
some  words  then  that  would  have 
broken  the  ioe  between  them,  dis- 
solved the  spell  he  named,  and 
brought  a  kinder  one  into  being. 
But  Frank  was  round  by  her  side 
again,  and  so  she  oonld  only  hope 
that  silence  would  indeed  be  golden.' 

So  she  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
wishing  and  willing,  with  all  the 
force  of  her  soul  and  mind,  that 
something  would  ooonr  to  take 
Frank  away  from  them,  if  only  for 
a  minute.  This  opportunity  passed, 
the  passion  which  posseiwed  her 
might  pass  into  a  phase  of  fear  of 
results  from  which  she  was  strangely 
free  at  this  moment  It  seemed  to 
her  that  a  crisis  had  come  now  when 
she  might  fairly  give  some  un- 
mistakeable  sign  of  her  love  for 
Lionel,  without  compromising  her 
feminine  delicacy  and  dignity.  But 
she  could  not  do  it  vnth  Frank 
standing  by;  and  Frank  looked  so 
well  inclined  to  stand  by  the  whole 
time. 

•Thou  art  80  Ben;  and  jet  80  ftr/ 

she  half  sang.  '  Do  you  know  that 
song,  Mr.  Talbot?' 

'Yes ;  Frank  sings  it,'  he  replied ; 
and  Frank,  on  this,  began— 

'Beloved  eye,  beloved  star. 
Than  art  so  near,  and  yet  ao  far,' 

in  a  Toice  that,  Orpheus-like,  mjght 
have  softened  the  xocks  and  trees ; 
but  that,  as  evidencing  the  probabi- 
lity of  his  remaining  longer  with 
them,  hardened  Miss  Lyon's  heart 
against  him  yet  more  and  more. 


CHAPTER  XX 

0AT3SB  TOB  DOUBT. 

Given  certain  conditions,  and  every 
woman,  however  Uttie  of  a  diplo- 
matist she  may  be  naturally,  will 
make  a  subtle  scheme,  and  caoy  it 
with  a  bold  stroke.    Blanche  Lyon 
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boxe  the  restraint  until  she  oonld 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  then,  the  con- 
ditions  being  granted,  she  developed 
and  executed  her  scheme  in  an  in- 
stant. 

'Frank/  she  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
*  will  you  do  me  a  great  fftYOUr  ?' 

'Will  I  not?    Whatisitf 

'Go  and  look  for  a  oopy  of  that 
song  that  is  set  for  two  yoioes— you 
will  find  it  in  the  leather  case  on  the 
piano— and  persuade  Miss  Talbot 
to  come  out  here  and  sing  it  with 
me/ 

Flank  lounged  forward  a  £bw 
steps  towards  the  door.  Then  he 
CYolved  a  better  plan,  as  he  thought^ 
and  lounged  back  again. 

'  Tou  had  better  come  in ;  it  re- 
quires the  accompaniment  T 

She  seated  herself  on  the  base  of 
a  huge  stone  Tsjge,  full  of  getaniums. 
'  I  haye  made  up  my  mina  to  sing  it 
out  here,'  she  said,  resolutely.  '  No, 
Mr.  Talbot,  don't  you  go,  please.  I 
haye  also  made  up  my  mind  to  exer- 
cise so  much  cousinly  authority  as 
to  make  Frank  fetch  me  one  little 
song  when  I  ask  him.' 

'Frank  resigns  himself  entirely 
to  your  commands.  Being  a  gone 
'coon,  I  have  no  appeal.' 

'  Fulfil  the  whole  of  your  mission, 
now,'  Blanche  cried  after  him.  '  Per- 
suade Miss  Talbot  to  come,  or  tiie 
copy  for  two  voices  will  be  no  use.' 

'I  fly,'  he  shouted  back,  laugh- 
ingly ;  and  then  he  went  on  into  the 
house,  and  Lionel  and  Blanche  were 
alone  at  last.  She  was  mistress  of 
the  position,  and  still  she  could 
not  seize  it 

If  only  he  would  have  looked  at 
herl  But  he  did  not.  He  stood 
looking  away  into  the  distance,  with 
a  quiet,  earnest  expressioQ  of  lace, 
that  made  her  fear  that  she  was  not 
in  his  thoughts— a  &r-ofi  look,  an 
absorbed  look— and  Frank  would 
be  sure  to  be  back  in  a  minute. 

'Mr.  Talbot!' 

He  looked  round  at  her  now,  as  she 
sat  leaning  forward,  her  arms  folded 
on  her  lap,  her  head  thrown  up, 
and  her  eyes  earnestly  bent  upon 
him.  As  he  met  her  gaze  she  was 
satisfied  of  one  thing,  and  tliat  was 
that  however  it  had  been  a  moment 
before,  she  was  very  much  in  his 
thoughts  now. 


'  You  have  been  with  your  biotiier* 
(she  could  not  dash  at  her  subject, 
and  give  him  the  word  that  should 
be  a  sign  of  her  love,  as  she  in- 
tended), '  and  you  have  heard ' 

She  paused.  She  meant  that  he 
had  heard  of  Edgar's  ruin;  and  the 
thought  of  that  ruin,  and  all  the 
evil  train  of  consequences  it  might 
bring  upon  the  Talbots,  choked  her. 
He  attributed  her  emotion  to  the 
wrong  cause ;  he  thought  she  meant 
to  ofier  some  explanation  to  him,  as 
Edgar  Talbot's  brother,  as  to  her  re- 
jection of  Edgar  Talbot's  offer.  So 
when  she  paused  he  said— 

'  Tes,  he  told  me,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him.  I  feel  for  him  very 
deeply  and  truly.' 

'  And  not  for  yourself  at  all? 

He  coloured  fast  and  furiously, 
up  even  to  his  brow,  at  her  question; 
it  seemed  to  him  such  a  strange  one 
to  come  from  Blanche  on  such  a 
subject  as  he  believed  her  to  be 
speaking  ofl 

'For  myself,  I  can  bear  the  hard- 
est things .' 

'I  know  that;  and  bear  them 
beautifully.  As  I  said  to  yonr 
brother,  when— when  he  was  speak- 
ing to  me  the  other  night,  women's 
words,  and  ways,  and  wills,  are  so 
weak,  when  we  would  give  our  life 
to  serve,  we  can  do  nothing  but 
sorrow.' 

He  began  to  understand  her  now, 
and  to  feel  that  she  was  more  di- 
rectly referring  to  their  loss  of 
worldly  wealth,  and  to  the  possible 
blight  it  might  be  on  his  career. 

'Sorrow  and  you  should  not  be 
named  on  the  same  day.  Miss  Lyon; 
but  your  sympathy  is  very  sweet  to 
me.' 

'  Sorrow  and  I  have  clasped  bands 
often,'  she  answered  soberly.  'Yon 
do  not  quite  realize  that  I  have  hari 
all  mvlife  to  take  most  earnest  heed 
and  mought  for  myself  and  others. 
I  seem  to  you  to  be— just  what  1 
seem,  in  fiact.' 

'And  you  can  be  nothing  better.' 
There  was  no  idle  flattering  tone  in 
his  words.  She  knew  that  he  meant 
them  thoroughly,  and  her  heart 
beat  high.  '  You  can  feel  that,  and 
say  it  of  meV  Then  1  have  not 
lived,  and  striven,  and  endeavoured 
to  "  be  good,"  m  vain.' 
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*Kor  would  it  bave  been  in  Tain 
even  if  I  had  not  felt  that  truth  and 
worded  it/  he  said,  kindly.  'My 
approbation  would  have  been  a  mean 
guerdon  to  striye  for/ 

'The  beet  I  oould  haye/  Then 
she  rose  up,  and  temptation  never 
came  to  a  man  in  a  faver  guise  than 
it  did  to  Lionel  Talbot  then,  to  speak 
out  and  tell  her  that  he  loved  her. 
But  he  wrestled  with  it  for  two  or 
three  reasons ;  amongst  others^  this 
lately-born  one,  that,  while  his  sisters 
ne^ed  his  aid,  he  must  not  charge 
himself  with  a  wife,  even  if  the 
woman  he  wanted  was  willing  to  be 
that  wife.  So  he  struggled  to  seem 
indifferent  to  that  which  almost  up* 
set  his  judgment,  as  Blanche  made 
a  step  or  two  towards  him,  telling 
him  that  his  approbation  was  the 
best  guerdon  Bhe*could  have— and 
meaning  it  too ;  of  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced. 

'  Oh,  gentle  time,  give  back  to  me 
one  hour  which  thou  hast  taken  1 
Blanche  often  thought  in  after  days, 
when  she  recalled  this  hour,  and  the 
poor  use  she  had  been  enabled  to 
make  of  it.  For  at  this  juncture 
Frank  and  Beatrix  came  out  to  them, 
I^rank  hilariously  carolling,  as  be- 
came one  who  was  never  defeated, 
never  heart-sick,  never  doubtftd  as 
to  the  blooming  issue  of  all  his 
brightest  hopes.  And  Beatrix,  with 
the  unsatisfied  look  on  her  face  that 
is  indicative  of  feeling  aggrieved  with 
oneself  for  one's  weakness  in  gran1>- 
ing  the  small  requests  of  the  loved 
one  who  abstains  from  making  large 
demands.  It  was  impossible  for 
Beatrix  to  reftise  any  fevour  or 
concession  asked  of  her  by  Frank; 
and  she  knew  that  it  was,  and  was 
indignant  with  herself  for  its  being 
so ;  and  still  she.could  not  help  her- 
self, but  went  whithersoever,  and 
did  whatsoever  he  asked  of  her.  It 
was  stinging  to  her,  this  being 
looked  up  and  required  at  the  last, 
when  Frank  had  been  away  for  a 
whole  sunny  hour  (perfectly  obli- 
vious of  her)  by  tiie  lake  with 
Blanche.  It  came  even  to  the  true- 
hearted,  noble-natured  Trixy  to 
hate  Blanche,  as  she  came  uixm 
the  latter  'standing  and  charming 
Lionel,'  as  Trixy  worded  the  situa- 
tion to  herself,'  when  Mr.  Bathuxst 
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was  not  by.  She  did  not  suppose 
for  one  instant  that  Blanche  was  in 
an  equally  evil  case  with  herself. 
Our  own  i)rivate  griaf  is  always  the 
mightiest  in  tiie  world,  before  which 
all  others  dwarf  themselves  to  the 
meanest  proportions. 

'  I  am  not  very  much  in  the  mood 
for  singing,  but  I  came  out,  as  you 
sent  for  me,'  Trixy  said,  as  she  came 
np  to  them ;  and  then  Blanche,  who 
really  could  afford  to  be  generous 
and  tolerant  towards  Trixy,  put  her 
hands  kindly  on  the  girPs  shoulders 
and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper— 

'  Please  dont  think  me  heartless 
and  thoughtless,  dear,  but  your 
brother  wm  not  bear  this  bad  blow 
the  better  for  seeing  you  depressed 
by.it ;  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  think 
leas  sorrowfully  of  it  than  I  have 
thought— will  you,  will  you  ?' 

She  was  so  strangely  winning  as 
she  spoke  in  her  earnest,  pleading 
tones,  with  all  the  force  of  her  ear- 
nest, winning  beauty,  that  Trixy 
felt  much  happier. 

'I  think  I  oould  fozgive  you  al- 
most anything/  she  said,  affection- 
ately, and  Blanche  laughed,  and 
replied — 

'In  that  one  little  speech  you 
made  a  couple  of  provisos ;  however, 
forgive  me  for  having  sent  for  you 
now,  and  let  me  sing  second  to  you.' 

They  sang  the  song  '  gloriously,* 
as  Frank  dedaied,  and  again  he 
found  himself  very  strongly  directed 
towards  Miss  Talbot  At  any  rate, 
there  was  time  enough,  he  told 
himself,  to  make  resolutions  and 
carry  them  when  the  glorious  sum- 
mer, during  which  one  should  only 
feel  and  exist,  was  over.  So  the 
sybarite  snatched  the  hour,  and 
pleased  himself  according  to  his 
wont  in  being  very  pleasant  to  them 
both.  And  Blandi^'s  heart  ached 
horribly  because  she  saw  that  Lionel 
fancied  she  overrated  her  gay 
cousin's  devotion. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Lyon  came  home 
fircnn  her  tour  of  inspection  over  the 
cott^fe  that  was  to  let  in  the  vil- 
lage. 'It  was  the  very  thing  she 
should  like  for  herself,'  she  said, 
'and  i^e  was  abnost  sony  that  any- 
body else  should  be  going  to  live 
there;  the  garden  was  the  very 
style  of  garden  that  was  most  pleaa- 
aO 
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ing  to  her,  and  the  greenhouse 
would  he  lovely  when  repaired;  as 
to  the  house,  well,  she  never  had 
liked  London  houses,  and  she  should 
like  them  now  less  than  ever:  give 
her  a  place  in  the  country  where 
you  were  not  overlooked,  that  was 
all  she  asked/ 

'I  think  I  should  like  it  too,' 
Beatrix  said,  demurely. 

'  Get  your  brother  to  take  it  for 
your  autumn  quarters,  Miss  Talbot/ 
Frank  exclaimed.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  some  such  change  of  re- 
sidence would  be  a  matter  of  neces* 
sity,  not  choice,  with  the  Talbots. 

'Do  you  know,'  Blanche  whis- 
pered to  Beatrix,  'that  it  will  be 
jost  as  well  to  manage  all  this  with- 
out telling  the  truth  to  mamma? 
I  know  everything,  Trixy  dear,  and 
I  thought  of  sending  mamma  to 
look  at  that  house  for  an  imaginary 
fdend ;  the  concealment  is  harmless 
enough.  Do  you  a^ree  to  letting 
her  wink  that  her  wishes  weigh  in 
the  matter?' 

'If  that  plan  is  decided  upon,' 
Trixy  said,  dubiously;  and  as  the 
other  three  were  all  speaking  ani- 
matedly at  once  on  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  over  the 
town,  Ihe  conversation  between  the 
two  girls  was  unheard. 

'Why  should  it  not  be  dedded 
upon  ?*  Blanche  questioned,  eagerly. 
'  If  you  like  it,  why  should  you  not 
stay  here  where  you  can  have  human 
companionship  when  you  feel  in- 
clined? Mr.  Talbot  wishes  n^ 
mother  to  live  with  you  still;  it 
would  be  very  dull  for  you  in  a 
strange  country  place  with  her 
alone ;  here  you  will  have  my  cousin 
and  your  brotiier  Lionel  often.' 

'And  you  always?'  Trixy  tried 
to  say  it  joyfully. 

'No,  indeed,  me  but  very  rarely; 
I  shall  go  out  in  the  world  again.' 

TiixfB  eyes  questioned '  Why  ?' 

'  Oh,  it's  not  only  men  who  must 
work  in  these  nineteenth  century 
days,'  Blanche  said,  smiling;  'I 
rather  like  the  necessity,  too.  I 
believe  I  have  more  of  the  bee  than 
the  butterfly  in  me.' 

'Then  I  shall  lose  yon,'  Trixy 
said. 

Blanche  looked  grava 

'  Will  you  promise  never  to  lose 


your  liking  for  me?— I  am  verj 
greedy  of  that.' 

'  There  is  nothing  that  could  hap- 
pen that  could  make  me  not  like 
you,  I  think,'  Beatrix  replied,  and 
she  did  not  quite  mean  what  she 
said. 

'There  can  nothing  happen  ta 
give  you  cause  for  liking  me  less/ 
Blanche  answered,  heartily ;  and  she 
did  mean  what  she  said,  and  did 
wish  to  give  Beatrix  some  comfort- 
ing assurance  respecting  Frank  at 
the  same  tima  Then  l£ey  all  got 
themselves  together  again,  and 
talked  about  the  cottage  in  the  vil- 
lage, which,  to  use  Mrs.  Lyon's 
words,  'waa  the  vei^  place  she 
wished  to  live  and  die  m.'  And 
presently  Edgar  came  out  to  join 
them,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  universal  consent  that 
th^  should  all  drive  down  after 
luncheon  and  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  dwelling  for  themselves. 

'  I  have  heard  from  Marian  to- 
day,* Edgar  Talbot  said,  when  Inn- 
cheon  was  nearly  over.  'She  pre- 
tends to  be  in  gr^t  distress  aboat 
her  husband's  niece;  tiiere  ms 
some  sort  of  understanding  or  en- 
gagement between  the  gu*l  and  some 
young  fellow  in  the  country,  and,  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Sutton  has  marred  the 
harmony.' 

'What  has  she  done?'  they  all 
asked,  eagerly.  The  tale  of  how  the 
course  of  true  love  has  been  made 
to  run  roughly  always  meets  with 
an  attentive  audience. 

'Oh,  she  speaks  as  the  injnied 
one—- a  suro  sign  with  Marian  that 
she  has  been  very  much  to  blame. 
Even  Mark  is  angry,  and  that  is  a 
state  of  things  that  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  Mrs.  Sutton.' 

'  Tour  sister  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  I  ever  met,' 
Frank  Bathurst  said,  good-natar- 
edly. 

'  So  I  have  heard,'  Edgar  replied. 
'Well,  her  latest  fosdnations  have 
been  exercised  in  making  a  good, 
honest,  foolish  young  fellew  un- 
happy, and  in  proving  to  him  that 
"  every  woman  is  a  rue  at  heart/* 
we  have  everv  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  sisterd  genius  for  making 
people  miserable? 

Eb    spoke    very    bitterly,    fos 
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Marian's  letter  had  been  very  bitter 
to  him.  She  had  reviled  him  for 
that  which  he  conld  not  help,  his 
own  ruin,  namely,  and  she  had  up- 
braided him  for  having  wasted  her 
husband's  and  her  husband's  sister's 
money.  After  a  page  or  two  of  this 
matter  she  had  gone  on  to  tell  him 
how  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen 
between  her  niece  Ellen  and  the 
young  man  to  whom  Ellen  was  en- 
gaged, and  she  had  appended  to 
tills  statement  a  sentence  which  had 
grated  more  harshly  than  all  her 
revillDgs  upon  her  brother's  feel- 
ings. 

•He  came  up  to  town  a  day  or 
two  ago  to  reproach  me,  I  believe ; 
but  imwittiDgly  I  gave  a  sop  to 


Cerberus,  and  now  he  would  under- 
go the  tortures  of  a  row  with  his 
ladylove  every  week,  provided  the 
reconciliation  scene  may  take  place 
under  my  auspices;  he  is  really  a 
perfect  Apollo,  and  only  wants 
polishing  to  make  hun  the  most 
perfect  cavalier  in  the  row.' 

This  was  the  paragraph  in  her 
letter  that  most  sorely  wounded  her 
brother ;  these  were  the  sentiments 
that  made  him  say  bitterly  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Marian.  It  seemed  good  to  Lionel 
to  change  the  topic,  which  he  did 
by  asking — 

'How  shall  we  divido  ourselves 
to  go  down  to  the  village  ?' 
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LEAVING  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

(iLLrSTHATED  FROM  THE  PAI^•T^fO  BY  TiSSOT.) 

IF,  in  thcso  days  of  blaze  and  gold, 
Whon.atreugth  ia  wed  to  all  Ihinp:^  fair; 
When  flowers  and  promised  fruit  enfold 
The  first  set  primehood  of  tlie  ycnr ; 
When  lusty^  June  stalks  largely  forth 

With  bright  defiant  step  tiiai  spurns, 
Crasliing  the  creatures  of  tlie  north. 
And  all  the  vanquishe<l  cast  o'ertums  ; 

If,  whilst  he  walks  the  earth,  begirt 

With  Iris'  jewelled  wonders  seven. 
Beauty  dropped  from  his  shining  skirt. 

Then  rose  to  float,  'twixt  earth  and  licovcn : 
If,  for  the  young  god's  lonely  state 

A  pagan  pity  turned  to  thee, 
Worship  would  name  his  fitting  mate  — 

Thyself,  as  pure  and  grand  as  he. 

If,  in  some  undinuned  Paradise, 

Virgin  of  blight  and  cloud  and  storm, 
A  glorious  vision  met  our  eyes. 

The  Tision  of  thy  peerless  form  ; 
Our  reverent  tongue  had  straight  confessed 

Tlic  angel-spirit  of  the  place, 
That,  where  it  flitted,  all  things  blessed 

With  stainless  peace  and  spotless  gmcc. 

Or  if,  within  a  lower  world. 

Where  in  theur  vain  and  painted  pride* 
The  insects  of  an  hour  were  hurled 

Now  here,  now  there,  by  Fashion's  ti«^e: 
Where  brig) i teat  eyes  were  wild  with  prni?o; 

Where  ears  on  fabled  passions  hung ; 
Feigned  raptures  sprang  at  beauty's  icaze. 

And  flattery  was  the  vulgar  tongue : 

^here,  where  the  hands  of  pleasure  tossed 

Time's  gilded  shuttle  to  and  fro ; 
Wiiere  changing  lights  the  fabric  crossed — 

Lights  of  the  stall,  the  rout,  the  Kow ; 
What  wonder  if  our  voice  we  lift 

Contagious  to  the  wild  acclaims 
That  beforo  judgment  gave  thee  shrift. 

And  ranked  thee  with  the  saintliest  names? 

We  thbik  thee  perfect ;  but  the  thought. 

We  know,  is  secular  and  profane  ,* 
And  thou,  by  conflict  better  taught, 

Deemest  our  random  fancies  vain. 
For  thou  hast  communed  with  thy  heart. 

Mourning  thy  slow  and  alien  will ; 
And  from  Uie  glare  of  life  apart. 

Hast  pondered  pensive,  sad,  and  stilL 

We  would  not  ask  what  sins  to  heaven 

Thou  hast  in  penitence  deplored ; 
Content  to  trust  thee  fully  shriven 

Of  fault,  of  deed,  intent,  or  word. 
For  oh !  we  cannot  choose  but  trust 

The  heart  that  pardon  meekly  bears, 
In  the  High  Court  is  counted  just 

And  pure  as  are  an  angers  tears. 
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'T^NGAGEDI  Oh,  indeed!  And 
JGi  pray  what  then,  sir  ?' 

'What  then,  sir?  Why,  then 
there  is  no  more  insnfiferable  con- 
dition for  other  people  than  to  have 
to  stand  by  and  be  spectators  of  their 
happiness  1* 

There  is  something,  after  all,  in 
what  my  friend  sajs,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  he  is  abso- 
lutely serious,  considering  the  ad- 
yantageous  match  his  daughter. 
Miss  Lucy,  has  really  made  of  it 
That  fact  being  assured,  however, 
he  sticks  to  his  point  about  the 
discomfort  he  experiences  in  being 


a  compulsory  witness  to  '  their  ex- 
travagant ejection/  'My  good 
friend,  you  forget  80  many  things 
have  occupied  your  attention  since 
the  day  when  you  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  family  circle  as  the 
"engaged"  of  dear  Amelia— you 
seem  almost  to  forget  that  "dear 
Amelia"  and  your  excellent  wife, 
"  a  joyful  mother  of  children,"  are 
one  and  the  same  person — that  you 
forget  both  the  joy  that  was  yours, 
and  the  "  insufferable  condition " 
that  joy  occasioned  to  the  members 
of  your  innamorata's  family,  who 
received  you  so  kindly.    Pray  let  us 
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hear  no  moie  abcmt  "extraTRgant 
affection."  I  am  as  old  as  yon  are, 
and  remember  well— for  was  I  not, 
at  the  yery  time,  in  a  green  and 
yellow  melancholy,  siglking  for  the 
affections  of  yoor  dear  Amelia's 
sister  Mary,  who  jilted  me  in  favour 
of  Jack  Hornby,  the  mustachioed 
and  bearded  man  of  war?  I  re- 
member how  eminently  ridicnlons 
you  were  wont  to  appear  to  as,  who 
saw  not  with  yoor  eyes,  npcm  almost 
every  occasion  when  you  and  dear 
Amelia  figured  in  publia  I  will 
not  harrow  your  feelings  by  de- 
scribing what  indications  of  "  extra- 
vagant affection"  you  gave  when  I 
oame  unawares,  and  assuredly  with- 
out intending  it,  upon  a  certain 
arbour  in  the  garden,  where  you 
and  yours  had  sole  possession,  one 
Sunday  evening  in  the  summer, 
as  I  returned  from  a  solitary,  un- 
lovely walk.  Shall  I  remind  you  of 
the  many  shifts,  more  or  less  flimsy 
and  traniBparent,  with  .which,  many 
a  time  and  oft,  you  tried  to  make 
your  occupation  appear  other  than  it 
had  been^  before  you  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  unwelcome  entrance 
of  a  third  person  into  the  room? 
Cannot  your  memory  carry  you 
back  so  far  as  to  the  time  when  you 
seriously  proposed  to  challenge  my 
cousin  Tom,  because  he,  all  ignorant 
of  your  engagement,  dared  to  take 
your  dear  Amelia  from  under  your 
very  eyes,  and  to  waltz  with  her  as 
he  might  have  done  with  any  young 
lady  whatever  ?  I  can  remind  you, 
if  need  be,  of  the  time  when  you 
poured  out  your  soul  in  grief  to  me, 
oecauEe  you  were  not  oftener  left 
alone  with  your  carissima,  and  be- 
cause her  worthy  father,  a  thousand 
times  more  amiable  than  you  are, 
was  inconsiderate  enough  occa- 
sionally to  require  the  use  of  his 
own  study,  which,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  you  and  Amelia,  was  your 
&vourite  billing  and  cooing  place.* 

Long  ago,  Charles  Lamb  raised 
his  voice  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  newly  married,  and  held  them 
up  to  scorn  in  various  ways,  in 
return  for  indignities  which  he  had 
suffered  at  their  hands;  but  the 
claims  and  self-assertions  of  the 
would-be  married  have  gone  on 
unchecked  since  long  before  Lamb's 


time  until  now.  With  the  ain^ 
exception  of  the  bard  who  Boa 
Gaultier  bight,  and  who  saog  in 
moving  verse  the  miseries  of  the 
lover's  friend  and  confidant,  no  one 
has  ventured  to  handle  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  oonduot  of  engaged 
people,  either  towards  each  o&er 
or  towards  other  people.  It  is  a 
delicate  subject,  to  be  sure,  and  a 
man  might  be  excused  for  refraining 
to  bring  in  the  mirth-makers,  who 
haply  might  select  himself  for  the 
immediate  sulnect  of  their  laughter. 
There  are  so  &w  who  can  afford  to 
raise  a  laugh  on  this  subject,  so  few 
who  have  not,  once  at  least  in  their 
lives,  to  pass  through  the  love- 
mak^g  B\age,  and  so  to  appear,  as 
they  say,  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
other  peopla  It  is  a  privilege 
which  only  old  liachelors  like  my- 
self—I never  recovered  the  blow 
my  young  affections  received  when 
the  beauteous  Mary,  asta  of  '  dear 
Amelia,' threw  me  overboaxd  for  the 
mustachioed  and  bearded  man  of 
war  aforesaid — enjoy.  We  have  a 
fee  simple  in  the  follies  and  extra- 
vagancies both  of  those  who  are 
married,  and  of  those  who  are  about 
to  take  upon  them  the  holy  estate 
of  matrimony;    we  can  with  im- 

E unity  let  'our  jest  among  our 
riends  be  free,'  and  in  the  matter  of 
courtBhip— as  they  used  to  call  it  in 
my  young  days— we  have  a  right  to 
conunent  upon  it  as  we  like,  because 
of  the  completeness  with  which  we 
are  excluded  from  the  joys  of  it.  I 
hold  that  my  friend,  who  gromblee 
at  the  'insufferable  condition'  in 
which  he  is  placed,  is  quite  out  of 
couri  He  does  but  see  the  reflection 
of  his  former  self;  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  thing  that  hath  been  being 
the  same  that  shall  be ;  and,  so  Celt 
as  he  is  concerned  by  it,  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  With 
me  it  is  different  Though  once  in 
my  life,  as  I  have  abready  hinted,  I 
'  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument,' 
smiling  at  the  grief  which  the  mus- 
tachioed and  bearded  man  of  war 
caused  me  in  the  matter  of  Jdary, 
sister  to  'dear  Amelia,'  I  sighed  to 
myself  only,  without  declaring  my 
passion,  and  had  not,  therefore^  to 
go  through  any  public  exhibitions 
of  '^travagant  affection,'  such  as. 
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doubtless,  I  ehoald  hftTe  done  had 
I  been  adnxitted  to  pratique,  and 
had  the  Fates  been  kinder  to  me 
than  they  were.  Thus,  you  see, 
gentle  readers,  I  am  at  liberty  to 
make  any  remarks  I  please  npon 
the  sitoation.  No  one  can  meet  me 
with  a  tu  qwoque,  or  declare  me 
estopped  from  nsing  as  freely  as  I 
like  the  gleanings  of  my  expe- 
rience. Let  my  friend  therefore, 
for  decency's  sake,  stand  aside,  and 
let  me  take  his  place.  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  I' shall  treat  the 
matt^  with  a  hand  more  tender 
and  more  sympathetic  than  his, 
while  I  shall  not  the  less  expose 
what  he  would  in  his  nnamiability 
tear  to  tatters. 

There  is,  then,  to  be  noticed  in 
the  carriage  and  deportment  of 
engaged  persons  an  amount  of 
awkwardness  and  restraint  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  which  not 
only  stamp  them  for  what  they  are, 
but  tend  to  make  the  whole  party 
amongst  whom  they  find  themselves 
perfectly  uncomfortable.  Strangers 
— that  is  to  say,  any  people  but  the 
two  who  are  interested  in  main- 
taining the  monopoly  of  mutual 
'  extravagant  affection  '—feel  almost 
guilty  at  being  the  occasion  of  so 
much  discomfort.  They  do  not 
want  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  loving  pair;  and 
assuredly,  if  their  own  personal 
comfort  were  alone  concerned,  they 
would  get  &r  out  of  sight  of  the 
enamoured;  but  circumstances  will 
not  admit  of  it ;  there  must  be  cer- 
tain rooms  in  common  at  certain 
times— under  no  dreumstances,  for 
instance,  do  lovers,  love  they  never 
so  lovingly,  quite  dispense  with  the 
service  of  the  dining-room.  Common 
civility,  moreover,  requires  that 
occasionally  they  should  be  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  other  place  where 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
assembled ;  and  it  is  on  each  and  all 
of  these  occasions  that  the  charac- 
teristics above  mentioned  are  notice- 
able. There  is  in  the  manner  and 
on  the  face  of  Amandus  an  ex- 
pression half  of  listlessness,  half  of 
anxiety  to  be  agreeable  in  spite  of 
himself,  which  strikes  a  disin- 
terested observer  rather  curiously. 
He  begins  to  think  that  Amandus  is 


unwell,  that  he  is  a  genius  pondering 
abstruse  questions  'even  in  the 
presence;'  or  may  be  the  thought 
crosses  his  brain,  as  he  sees  the 
continuousnesB  of  Amandus's  ab- 
sence of  mind,  that  perchance  he 
may  have  conmiitted  some  crime 
which  makes  him  ill  at  ease.  Only 
one  who  is  cognizant  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  can  rightly  inter^ 
pret  the  meaning  of  that  shifting 
glance  of  the  eyes,  that  perpetual 
wandering  to  and  fro  the  beloved 
object,  who  sits  uncomfortably  upon 
some  neighbouring  chair  or  sofa, 
and  tries  to  play  the  hypocrite, 
though  with  as  poor  a  result  as 
Amandus.  As  plainly  as  the  ex- 
pression on  an  intelligent  being's 
countenance  can  convey  a  meaning, 
so  plainly  is  it  apparent  to  the 
disinterested  unappropriated  that 
Amandus  is  chafing  on  the  bit 
which  good  mannera  have  forced  into 
his  mouth,  and  that  he  is  wishing 
with  all  his  heart  he  had  wings  like 
a  bird,  that  he  might  fly  into  the 
study  or  the  breakfast-room,  where 
he  would  be  with  Amanda.  What 
pleasure,  what  satiafisu^tion  there  can 
be  in  thus  secluding  himself  with 
Amanda  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
Would  it  not  seem  more  glorious  to 
stay  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
circle,  and  triumph  openly  and 
continuously  in  the  conquest  you 
have  won?  Or  are  there  sweet 
mysteries,  solemn  rites  of  courtship, 
which  none  but  the  initiated  may 
know,  and  which  must  be  performed 
in  so  private  a  manner,  that  the 
sudden  entry  of  a  Philistine  into  the 
room  is  enough  to  scare  the  votaries 
of  Cupid  from  their  vow-making, 
and  to  cause  a  trepidation  that  is 
observable  long  after  the  invader 
has  entered  ?  I  presume  it  must  be 
so,  eke  there  could  not  be  so  great, 
so  manifest  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Amandus  and  Amanda,  and  on  the 
part  of  Amanda's  father  before 
them,  as  I  have  already  testified,  to 
get  away  to  some  covert  from  the 
common  gaze. 

*  Not  that  room  I  They  are  in 
there  1' 

'  Confound  them  I  Suppose  they 
are?  'hSy  "  Encydopssdia  Briton- 
nica"  is  in  there  too;  and  surely  I 
may  go  and  fetch  it  I' 
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'  My  dear  sir,  you  are  too  Tiolentj 
and  too  inoonsiderato  as  well.  At 
all  erents,  xnake  a  noise  with  the 
door-handle,  so  as  to  gire  some 
warning  of  your  coming.' 

My  friend  feels  the  awkwardness 
of  haying  his  own  study  as  effectually 
sealed  against  bim  as  U  the  Customs 
officers  hod  found  out  that  he  had 
an  illicit  distillery  in  it :  he  resents 
what  he  calls  an  encroachment  on 
his  liherty ;  but  the  noise  ho  has 
made  in  stumbling  o^er  the  door- 
mat, and  in  fumbling  with  the  door- 
handle, has  put  'file  pair'  suffi- 
ciently on  the  qui  vivc  to  allow  of 
their  quitting  the  celebration  of 
those  rites  unknown  to  all  but  the 
initiated,  and  my  friend  enters  his 
study  to  find  his  large  easy  chair 
vacant,  but  looking  as  if  it  had  not 
long  been  so,  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
fortable position  on  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  while  Amandus,  who  might 
be  suspected  of  having  sat  therein, 
is  busy  seeing '  why  the  lamp  bums 
so  dimly,'  and  Amanda,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  is  so  osten- 
tatiously engaged  in  looking  over 
some  music,  that  one  is  bound 
to  suppose  with  Longfellow  that 
'things  are  not  what  they  seem/ 
It  does  not  require  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  rites  of  Dan 
Cupid  to  conjecture  that  Amandus 
and  Amanda  had  been  differently 
occupied  ere  that  fumbling  with  the 
door-handle  warned  them  of  the 
&ct  that  a  Philistine  was  ap- 
proaching. 

'  Two  are  company,  three  none,* 
says  Marian,  when  it  is  proposed 
that  she  shall  go  with  Amandus 
and  Amanda  to  the  croquet  party 
at  Mrs.  Thingumby's.  'You  are 
quite  right,  my  dear ;'  only  there  is 
the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  your  tone  that  yon 
are  of  the  three,  and  not  of  the 
two,  which  leads  one  to  doubt 
whether  your  remark  is  prompted 
so  much  by  a  desire  to  let  the 
company  consist  of  the  only  har- 
monious elements,  as  by  a  wish  to 
point  uncomfortably  towards  the 
composition  of  the  company  in  order 
to  gratify  yourself  by  enjoying  their 
discomfort.  If  the  tone  be  rightly 
interpreted,  I  will  pass  by  your 
remark  as  being  merely  cynical;  if 


not,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon, 
and  cordially  endorse  the  truism 
you  have  uttered.  Engaged  folk 
(2o,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dislike  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  aUnost 
as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  that 
of  a  large  party.  '  A  great  company 
is  a  great  solitude,'  and  in  it  the 
'engaged'  can  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  free,  almost  unnoticed; 
whereas,  in  narrower  limits  they 
both  cause  and  are  required  to 
give  a  greater  attention.  I  am  &r 
from  being  certain  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  third  person  who  is 
tacked  on  to  the  '  happy  pair '  is 
not  much  more  'insufferable'  than 
theirs.  If  they  so  far  consider  him 
or  her  as  not  to  talk  about  them- 
selves, it  win  be  in  so  forced  and 
artificial  a  manner  as  to  make  their 
conversation  less  tolerable  than 
their  silence,  or  their  mntoal  self- 
appropriation.  With  what  unblush- 
ing selfishness  do  an  engaged  couple 
walk  off  together,  wiu  a  noli  nos 
tangere  expression  on  their  fiaoes,  aa 
though  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
earth  on  which  they  walk,  and 
would  resent  any  intrusion  as  the 
infringement  of  a  patent  Tigfit 
Whilst  they  choose  to  walk  wy 
are  as  scarecrows  to  the  timid  and 
the  good-natured,  who  avoid  them 
as  tabooed  objecte,  and  '  steal  away 
so  guilty  like,'  if  perchance  they 
stumble  upon  them  m  the  course  il 
their  perigrinations.  My  firioDd, 
the  fatner  of  Amanda,  speaks  very 
feelingly  on  this  subject  He  saya 
his  favourite  part  of  the  garden  ia 
no  longer  one  of  his  pleasant  places ; 
the  ivy-grown  summer-house,  where 
he  was  wont  to  read  and  smoke  a- 
lazy  pipe,  is  no  longer  available  for 
him  since  he  was  foolishly  led  to^ 
sanction  tiie  mad  engagement  which 
brings  his  Amanda  and  her  Amandus 
so  much  in  his  way. 

He  complains,  too— and  herein, 
as  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  I 
am  compelled  to  join  with  him—of 
the  demonstrativeness  of  the  'en- 
gaged.' *  Positively,  sir,  I  have 
seen  them  sitting  knee  to  knee 
almost,  with  their  hands  clasped, 
their  tongues  as  silent  as  the  grave, 
their  eyes  reflecting  all  sorts  of 
nonsense  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
looking  like  the  most  perfect  fools* 
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that  can  1)6  met  with  out  of  Bed- 
lam.' 

Gently,  my  friend.  This  fanlt, 
this  nnshamefaced  glorying,  if  yon 
Tnll,  is  very  reprehensible.  If  it 
does  nothing  else  it  asserts  to  all 
present,  more  plainly  than  is  agree- 
able, that  they  are  not  happy  as  the 
engaged  are;  but  there  is  no  need 
for  you  to  break  out  into  a  fury  on 
the  subject  I  will  mention  the 
circumstance  in  a  don't-do-it-again 
sort  of  way  through  the  Tarious 
circles  of  London  Society,  and  I 
doubt  not  you  will  cease  to  be 
troubled  by  demonstrations  of  '  ez- 
Ixavagant  affection.' 

Did  the  captain  take  Amanda 
down  to  dinner  ?  Well,  it  was  very 
gauche  in  the  hostess  not  to  have 
arranged  differently;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  you,  Amandus,  should 
sit  savagely  all  dmner-time,  saying 
nothing  whatever  to  the  amiable 
lady  by  your  side,  who  is  ignorant 
of  your  misfortune,  and  is  trying  to 
enlist  your  sympathies  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Society  for  procuring 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  Ethio- 
pian's skin.  Do  not  venture  to 
press  Amanda's  foot,  though  you 
may  think  it  to  be  within  reach, 
under  the  table.  You  can  assure 
her  of  your  sentiments  towards  her 
as  well  as  of  those  you  entertain 
towards  the  captain  afterwards. 
Meantime,  though  you  may  think 
to  touch  Amanda's  foot  with  your 
own,  it  may  happen  you  light  ac- 
cidentally on  the  captain's,  and 
'  some  embarrassment  may  ensue. 

Why  should  you  be  angry  be- 
cause an  old  iriend  of  Amanda's 
chooses  to  talk  to  her  longer  than 
you  like  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  you 
that  Amanda  has  preferred  you  to 
the  old  friend,  to  all  her  old  friends, 
and  only  wishes  not  to  make  them 
feel  the  preference  too  keenly  ?  Go 
to ;  you  are  unreasonable ! 

Again,  while  I  reoonunend  you 
not  to  wear  your  heart  on  your 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  to  flaunt  your 
engagement  in  eveirbody's  face, 
be  particularly  careful  how  you 
inflict  upon  your  friends  the 
story  *How  you  did  thrive  in 
this  fiur  lady*s  love,  and  she  in 
yours.'    Your  lady  friends  will  per- 


haps welcome  the  recital,  for  their 
tender,  loving  natures  incline  them 
to  listen  to  a  tale  of  love;  but  your 
male  finiends,  glad  enough  to  know 
that  you  are  happy,  will  vote  you  a 
bore  if  you  give  them  too  many 
details  of  your  happiness.  They 
will  be  sure  to  discount  your  de- 
scription of  your  ladylove ;  it  is  ten 
to  one  they  will  make  fun  of  you 
and  of  her  too,  the  ung^enerous 
brutes,  in  the  next  conversation  they 
have  with  a  mutual  friend;  they 
will  think  but  simply  of  you  for 
talking  of  that  which  you  should 
keep  as  private  as  possible;  and 
th^  will  wish  you  at  Jericho  if  you 
take  up  much  of  their  time  with  a 
matter  in  which  they  can  have  but 
a  specially  limited  interest 

*It  Is  the  most  egregions  bore 
Of  aU  the  bores  I  know. 
To  have  a  Mead  who  lost  hb  heart 
A  abort  time  ago.* 

This  will  be  the  burden  of  their 
song,  this  will  be  the  true  expression 
of  their  inmost  feelings;  and  though 
good-nature  may  prompt  them  to 
bear  and  forbear,  they  wul  assuredly 
feel  aggrieved  if  you  draw,  as  the 
custom  of  lovers  is,  upon  their 
patience  ad  libUum, 

As  for  Amanda,  it  would  be 
almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer 
her  any  counsel,  yet,  at  the  risk  of 
offending  so  charming  a  young  lady, 
I  will  venture  to  suggest  that  she 
should  be  very  chary  of  confiding 
too  much  to  her' dearest iTane'  or 
Lucy.  The  chances  are  she  will 
say  more  {than  she  intended,  and 
there  will  be  some  additions  made 
by  lively  imaginations.  Let  her  re- 
member she  has  some  one  else's 
confidence  to  keep  besides  her  own. 
Let  not  the  love  of  triumph,  tho 
conununicative  springs  of  happiness, 
still  less  the  mere  love  of  'hearing 
or  telling  some  new  thing,'  lead 
her  into  imparting  thoughts  which 
are  already 'engaged.'  Let  her  not 
exult  by  word  or  action,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do,  over  her  compeers 
who  are  unattached ;  '  there  is  many 
a  slip,'  &o.  Above  all,  let  her  con- 
sider very  tenderly  the  abnormal 
C'tion  in  which  she  and  all  about 
are  placed  during  the  term  of 
her  engagements-let  not  that  be 
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loDg— and  let  her  tiy  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  the  conyenience — 
ay,  even  to  the  prejudices  of  those 
vhom  she  is  soon  to  leave,  and  to 
whom  she  will  thereafter  be  glad 
that  she  showed  so  much  considera- 
tion and  self-denial.  Finally,  let 
her  not  on  any  account  forget  to 
ask  me  to  the  wedding.  She  may 
rely  upon  my  services  in  the  matter 


of  giving  away,  of  speech-makiDg, 
of  flinging  the  slipper,  of  drying 
the  teais  of  the  respective  mothers- 
in-law,  of  anything,  in  short,  which 
may  properly  and  fiedrly  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the 
office  and^uty  of  the  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  all  Amandas. 

P.  W.  B. 


wncmt  rsorriD  bt  wiluak  aawu  aid  aoni^  »paiifoiid  miFrr  Aaa>  cnAsrac  onoes. 


